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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE    NEW    EDITION. 


<^^^>M»*MMMMM» 


The  rapidity  with  which  the  large  impression  published  of  this 
Volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  by  rendering  an  immediate  reprint  necessary,  has 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  effecting  a  careful  revision  of  this 
portion  of  the  work.  Very  considerable  additions  have  been 
made  of  new  matter  connected  with  the  personal  history  of 
Henry  VilL  and  his  Queens,  which  has  been  elicited  since  the 
publication  of  the  First  Edition.  Much  care  has  also  been  be- 
stowed in  authenticating  those  curious  facts  in  the  lives  ot 
Katharine  of  Arragon  and  Anne  Boleyn,  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  writings  of  foreign  chroniclers,  whose  works  are 
at  present  little  known  to  English  readers,  and  have  certainly 
never  been  rendered  familiar  by  translation.  The  grateful  feel- 
ings excited  by  the  favour  with  which  these  royal  female  bio- 
graphies have  been  received,  cannot  be  better  acknowledged 
than  by  increasing  efforts  to  render  them  still  more  deserving  of 
popularity. 


October  M843. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Tolnme  which  we  have  now  the  honour  of  introducing,  embracef 
t  new  and  important  era  in  the  annals  of  this  country.  It  opens  with 
the  e? entful  history  of  the  heiress  of  the  Plantagenet  kings,  Elizabeth 
of  York.  This  princess,  as  the  consort  of  Henry  YII.,  commences 
the  modem  series  of  the  queens  of  England,  and  forms  the  connecting 
tink  between  the  regal  lines  of  Plantagenet  and  Tudor.  Elizabeth  of 
York  occupies  a  different  position  from  any  other  queen-consort  of 
England.  According  to  the  legitimate  order  of  succession,  she  was 
the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  realm ;  and,  though  she  condescended  to 
accept  the  crown  matrimonial,  she  might  have  contested  the  regal 
garland.  She  chose  the  nobler  distinction  of  giving  peace  to  her 
Ueeding  country,  by  tacitly  investing  her  victorious  champion  with 
her  rights,  and  blending  the  rival  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  her 
bridal-wreath. 

It  was  thus  that  Henry  VH.,  unimpeded  by  conjugal  rivalry,  was 
enabled  to  work  out  his  enlightened  plans,  by  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers with  which  the  pride  and  power  of  the  aristocracy  had  closed  the 
ifeoues  to  preferment  against  the  unprivileged  classes.  The  people, 
tired  of  the  evils  of  an  oligarchy,  looked  to  the  sovereign  for  protec- 
tion, and  the  first  stone  in  the  altar  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was 
planted  on  the  ruins  of  feudality.  The  effects  of  the  new  system  were 
•0  rapid,  that  in  the  succeeding  reign  we  behold,  to  use  the  forcible 
language  of  a  popular  French  writer,  two  of  Henry  YHL's  roost 
powerful  ministers  of  state,  Wolsey  and  Cromwell,  emanating,  the  one 
from  the  butcher's  shambles,  the  other  from  the  blacksmith's  forge. 
Extremes  are,  however,  dangerous ;  and  the  despotism  which  these  and 
other  of  Henry  YHL's  parvenu  statemen  contrived  to  establish  was, 
while  it  lasted,  more  cruel  and  oppressive  than  the  tyranny  and  exclu- 
eireness  of  the  feudal  magnates;  but  it  had  only  an  ephemeral  existence. 

The  art  of  printing  had  become  general,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom 
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was  progressing  on  the  wings  of  knowledge  through  the  land.  The 
emancipation  of  England  from  the  papal  domination  followed  so  imme- 
diately, that  it  appears  futile  to  attribute  that  mighty  change  to  any 
other  cause.  The  stormy  passions  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  charms  and 
genius  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  virtues  and  eloquence  of  Katharine  Parr, 
all  had,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  effect  in  hastening  the  crisis ;  but  the 
Reformation  was  cradled  in  the  printing-press,  and  established  by  no 
nther  instrument 

In  detailing  the  successive  historic  tragedies  of  the  queens  of  Henry 
VIU.,  we  enter  upon  perilous  ground.  The  lapse  of  three  centuries 
has  done  so  little  to  calm  the  excited  feelings  caused  by  the  theological 
disputes  with  which  their  names  are  blended,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  state  facts  impartially,  without  displeasing  those  readers  whose  opi- 
nions have  been  biassed  by  party  writers. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  pen  of  the  historian  has  been  too  often 
taken  up  rather  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  than  to  set 
forth  the  truth.  Hence  it  is  that  evidences  have  been  suppressed  or 
shamefully  garbled,  and  more  logic  wasted  in  working  out  mere  matters 
of  opinion  than  is  commonly  employed  by  barristers  in  making  the  best 
of  a  client's  brief,  or  in  mystifying  a  jury. 

To  such  a  height  have  some  prejudices  been  carried,  that  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  species  of  heresy  to  record  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good 
of  persons  who  are  usually  made  subjects  of  popular  panegyric ;  and 
authors  have  actually  feared  in  some  cases  to  reveal  the  base  metal 
which  has  been  hidden  beneath  a  meretricious  gilding,  lest  they  should 
provoke  a  host  of  assailants. 

It  was  not  thus  that  the  historians  of  holy  writ  performed  their  office. 
The  sins  of  David  and  of  Solomcm  are  recorded  by  them  with  stern 
fidelity  and  merited  censure,  for  with  the  sacred  annalists  there  is  no 
compromise  between  truth  and  expediency.  Expediency  I  perish  the 
word,  if  guilt  have  to  be  covered,  and  moral  justice  sacrificed  to  such 
considerations ! 

It  is  not  always  possible,  in  general  history,  to  diverge  into  personal 
details;  but  in  historical  biography  it  becomes  the  author's  duty  to 
enter  within  the  veil,  and,  without  reservation  or  one-sided  views,  to 
bring  forward  every  thing  that  tends  to  display  character  in  its  true 
light. 

The  records  of  the  Tudor  queens  are  replete  with  circumstances  of 
powerfal  interest,  and  rich  in  the  piduresque  costume  of  an  age  of 
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jNgeantrj  and  romance.  Yet,  of  some  of  these  ladies,  so  little  beyond 
the  general  outline  ii  known,  that  the  liTes  of  Jane  Seymour,  Anne  of 
Cle? es,  and  Katharine  Howard,  are  now,  ibr  the  first  time,  offered  to 
the  public 

Id  this  portion  of  the  work,  due  care  has  been  taken  to  present  facts 
io  such  a  form  as  to  render  the  Memoirs  of  all  the  queens  of  Henry 
YIII.  available  for  the  perusal  of  other  ladies. 

Henry  YIII.  was  married  six  times,  and  divorced  thrice.  Four,  out 
of  his  six  queens,  were  private  English  gentlewomen,  and  claimed  no 
kigher  rank  than  the  daughters  of  knights.  Of  these,  Anne  Boleyn 
md  Katharine  Howard  were  cousins-german :  both  were  married  by 
Henry  during  the  life  of  a  previously  wedded  consort  of  royal  birth, 
■id  were  alike  doomed  to  perish  on  a  scaffold  as  soon  as  the  ephemeral 
pmioD  of  the  sovereign,  which  led  to  their  fatal  elevation  to  a  throne, 
had  subsided.  We  know  of  no  tale  of  romance  that  offers  circum- 
stances of  tragic  interest  like  those  which  are  to  be  traced  in  the  lives 
of  these  unhappy  ladies. 

Unencumbered  by  public  history,  or  details  likely  to  interrupt  the 
chronological  order  and  continuous  interest  of  the  narrative,  we  now 
place  the  mother  and  the  queens  of  Henry  YIII.  before  our  readers. 
Soch  as  they  were  in  life  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  them,  whether 
m  good  or  ill.  Their  sayings,  their  doings,  their  manners,  their  dress, 
and  soch  of  their  letters  as  have  been  preserved  from  the  injuries  of 
time  and  the  outrages  of  ignorance,  will  be  found  faithfully  chronicled, 
as  far  as  our  limits  would  permit.  We  have  also  given  the  autographs 
of  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  of  five  of  Henry  VIII.'s  queens.  Of  Katha- 
rine Howard  no  signature  can  be  found. 

Our  authorities  for  the  modern  series  of  queens  are,  undoubtedly, 
of  a  more  copious  and  important  nature  than  those  from  which  the 
records  of  the  consorts  of  our  Anglo-Norman  and  Plantagenet  sove- 
reigns have  been  drawn.  We  miss,  indeed,  the  illuminated  pages, 
and  the  no  less  picturesque  details  of  the  historians  of  the  bge  of 
chiralry,  rich  in  their  quaint  simplicity,  for  the  last  of  the  monastic 
chroniclers,  John  Rous,  of  Warwick,  closed  his  labours  with  the 
blood-stained  annals  of  the  last  of  the  Plantagenet  kings. 

A  new  school  of  history  commences  with  sir  Thomas  More's  eloquent 
and  classical  life  of  Richard  III. ;  and  we  revel  in  the  gorgeous  descrip- 
tions of  Hall  and  Holingshed,  the  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  f^vlh^ 
U  Cavendish^  and  the  circumstantial  narratives  of  Stowe  and  &v^e&% 
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and  other  aoDalists  of  less  distinguished  Dames.  It  is,  however^  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Parliamentary  Joarnals,  and  the 
nnpublished  Regal  Records  and  MSS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  as 
well  as  from  the  treasures  preserved  in  the  Bihliotkhque  du  A»t,  at 
Paris,  and  the  private  MS.  collections  of  historical  families  and  gentle- 
men of  antiquarian  research,  that  our  most  important  facta  are  gathered. 
Every  person  who  has  referred  to  original  documents,  is  aware  that  it 
is  a  work  of  time  and  of  patience  to  read  the  MSS.  of  the  Tudor  era. 
Those  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  have 
suffered  much  from  accidents,  and  from  the  injuries  of  time.  Water, 
and  even  fire,  have  partially  passed  over  some :  in  others,  the  mildew 
has  swept  whole  sentences  from  the  page,  leaving  histcurica]  mysteries 
in  provoking  obscurity,  and  occasionally  baffling  the  attempts  of  the 
most  persevering  antiquary  to  raise  the  shadowy  curtain  of  the  past. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace,  most  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  so  many 
of  the  muniments  of  our  history,  more  especially  those  connected  with 
the  personal  expenditure  of  royalty,  should  have  perished  among  the 
il]*treated  records  of  the  Exchequer.  It  has  been  reported,  whether  in 
jest  or  sober  sadness,  we  cannot  say,  that  some  tons  of  those  precious 
parchments  were  converted  into  isinglass.  If  so,  it  is  possible  that 
the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Jane  Seymour,  Anne  of  Cleves,  Katharine 
Howard,  and  Katharine  Parr,  for  which  diligent  search  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  vain,  may  have  feasted  the  metropolis  in  the  form  of  jellies 
and  blancmange,  instead  of  enriching  the  memoirs  of  those  queens. 
Seriously  speaking,  the  destruction  of  records  is  the  more  to  be 
deplored,  because  the  leaven  of  party  spirit  so  frequently  diffuses  itself 
over  the  pages  of  history,  that  a  clear  judgment  can  be  formed  on  dis« 
puted  points,  only  by  reference  to  the  original  documents. 

And  here  we  have  to  ejq>ress  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
marquess  of  Normanby  for  his  courtesy  in  granting  us  access  to  the 
State  Paper  Office.  Unless  thb  privilege  had  been  accorded,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  give  authentic  biographies  of  some  of  the 
queens  of  Henry  VIJL,  and  the  Tudor  queens  regnant 

The  kindness  of  that  learned  baronet,  sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  and  the 
liberality  with  which  he  has  allowed  us  to  transcribe  from  his  original 
MSS.,  and  afforded  his  aid  in  the  task,  cannot  be  too  fully  appreciated. 
We  are  obliged  to  sir  Cuthbert  Sharp  for  many  precious  extracts  from 
bis  foreign  collections,  and  to  the  Reverend  George  G.  Tomlinson  for 
several  curious  unpabJisbed  MSS.  connected  with  the  queens  of  Eng- 
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land  An  increased  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Henry  Howard,  esq.,* 
of  Corby  Castle,  and  most  especially  to  his  accomplished  son,  Philip 
H.  Howard,  esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  friendly  assistance  rendered  to  this 
work  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Many  thanks  are  offered  lo  those  amiable  ladies,  the  countess  of 
Stradbroke  and  Caroline  lady  Suffield,  for  their  great  kindness  in  the 
loan  of  several  valuable  works  of  reference.  Also  to  the  earl  of 
Stradbroke,  for  the  assistance  derived  from  his  library  at  Henhamhall. 

The  courteous  attention  of  J.  Glover,  esq.,  her  Majesty's  librarian, 
in  granting  us  access  to  the  royal  collections  in  the  library  at  Windsor 
Castle,  claims  our  grateful  thanks  and  remembrance,  which  are  alsp 
due  lo  Frederick  Devon,  esq.,  for  his  friendly  assistance  in  facilitating 
oar  researches  among  the  regal  records  in  the  Chapter  House  at  West- 
minster, and  to  Spencer  Hall,  esq.,  the  librarian  at  the  Atheneunu 
We  beg  to  repeat  our  acknowledgments  to  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  to 
the  other  learned  friends  named  in  our  preceding  volumes. 

The  very  gratifying  manner  in  which  the  volumes  containing  the 
first  series  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  have  been  distin- 
guished, both  by  the  critical  press  and  the  public,  affords  our  best 
encouragement  for  the  introduction  of  the  more  important  succession 
of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  queens.  These  princesses,  approximating 
nearer  to  our  own  times,  are  more  identified  with  the  sympathies  of 
the  generality  of  our  readers  than  their  majestic  predecessors,  the 
Anglo-Norman  and  Plantagenet  queens.  The  six  consorts  of  Henry 
YUI.  are  peculiarly  interesting,  from  being  interwoven  with  the  events 
of  the  Reformation;  and  their  lives  form  altogether  the  most  remarkable 
chain  of  biographies  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  annals  of  female  royalty. 


*  Since  the  above  was  committed  to  press,  the  cause  of  historical  literature 
bas  lost  one  of  its  noblest  votaries  and  friends  by  the  much-lamented  death  of 
this  venerable  gentleman,  who  died  March  Ist,  full  of  days  and  honours,  carry- 
ing with  him  to  the  tomb  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  parties,  and  the  last- 
ing regrets  of  those  who  were  distinguished  by  his  friendship. 

clt  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  shed, 
When  the  fresh  sod  has  just  been  laid  o'er  him. 
That  can  say,  how  beloved  was  the  spirit  that's  fled, 
Or  how  deep  in  our  hearts  we  deplore  him." 

The  late  Mr.  Howard,  of  Corby,  derived  his  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  nine 
of  the  queens  of  England,  whose  Memoirs  have  appeared  in  the  First  and 
Second  Volumes  of  this  Work.  His  **  Memorials  of  the  Howard  Family," 
(s  splendid  folio  volume,  printed  for  private  circulation,)  has  proved  a  most 
nloable  addition  to  the  historical  references  connected  with  the  Lives  of  the 
(butm  cf  England . 


ELIZABETH  OF  YORK, 

8URNAMBD  TBI  GOOD 

QUEEN  OF  HENRT  VII. 
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Queen  Anne^Addresses  of  Richard  lU. — Imputed  letter  of  Elizabeth  to  him 
— She  is  sent  to  Sheriff  Hutton— Biography  of  Henry  Tudor — ^Engagement  re- 
newed with  Elizabeth — ^Defeat  and  death  of  Richard  HI. — Progress  of  Eliza- 
beth to  London — Coronation  of  Henry — Marriage  of  Elizabeth  and  Henry- 
Rejoicings  of  the  people. 

The  birth  of  Elizabeth  of  York  wag  fiur  from  reconciling  the  fierce 
baronage  of  England  to  the  clandestine  marriage  of  their  young  sove- 
reign, Edward  IV.^  with  her  mother,^ — a  marriage  which  shook  his  throne 
to  the  foundation.  The  prospect  of  female  heirs  to  the  royal  line  ga?e 
no  satisfaction  to  a  population  requiring  from  an  English  monarch,  not 
only  the  talents  of  the  statist)  but  the  abilities  of  the  military  leader^— 
not  only  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator,  but  the  personal  prowess  of  the 
fladiatorial  champion.  AAer  three  princesses  (\he  eldest  of  whom  was 
oar  Elizabeth)  had  been  successively  produced  oy  the  queen  of  Edward 
nr^  popular  discontent  against  the  house  of  York  reached  its  climax. 

The  princess  Elizabeth  was  bom  at  the  palace  of  Westminster,  Feb- 
raary  11  th,  1466.*  She  was  baptised  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  as 
mach  pomp  as  if  she  had  been  the  heir  apparent  of  England ;  indeed, 
the  attention  Edward  IV.  bestowed  upon  her  in  her  infiuicy  was  extraor- 
dinary. He  was  actuated  by  a  strong  presentiment  that  this  beautiful  and 
picious  child  woidd  ultimately  prove  the  representative  of  his  line. 

The  infant  princess,  at  a  very  tender  age,  took  her  place  and  prece- 
dence, clothed  in  deep^  mourning,  when  the  corpse  of  her  grandfather, 
Richard  duke  of  York,*  with  that  of  his  son,  Edmund  earl  of  Rutland, 

'See  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Woodville.    ^^Ldves  of  the  Queens  of  England,** 
vol.  iii. 
'Aoeording  to  the  inwriptioQ  oo  her  tomb  in  Westmintter  Abbey. 
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were  re-interred  at  the  church  of  Fotheringay.  The  bodies  were  ex 
humed  from  their  ignoble  burial  at  Pontefract,  and  conveyed  into  North 
amptonshire  with  regal  state.  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  youth  of 
fourteen,  followed  them  as  chief  mourner  Edward  IV^  his  queen,  and 
their  two  infimt  daughters,^izabeth  and  Mary,'  met  the  hearses  in  Fo> 
theringay  churchyard,  and  attended  the  solemn  rites  of  re-interment,  clad 
in  black  weeds.  The  next  day  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  infants, 
offered  at  requiem.  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  ofiered  with  them, 
Thus  early  in  life  was  our  Elizabeth  connected  with  this  illustrious  lady, 
whose  aAer  destiny  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  her  own.  There 
are  some  indications  fiiintly  defined,  that  Margaret  of  Richmond  had  the 
charge  of  the  young  Elizabeth ;  since  her  name  is  mentioned  imme- 
diately aAer  hers  as  present  and  assisting  at  York's  requiem.  But  where- 
fore should  the  heiress  of  the  line  of  Somerset  ofier  at  the  obsequies  of 
the  duke  of  York,  the  mortal  enemy  of  her  house,  without  some  im- 
perious court  etiquette  demanded  her  presence  ? 

Some  years  passed  before  the  important  position  of  Elizabeth,  as 
heiress  of  the  realm,  was  altered  by  the  birth  of  brothers.  Her  father 
settled  on  her  for  life  the  manor  of  Great  Lyndford  in  Buckinghamshire;' 
he  likewise  authorized  his  exchequer  to  pay  his  queen  400/.  yearly,  in 
liquidatioD  of  her  expenses  incurred  for  her  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
Mary;  and  this  revenue  was  to  be  continued  till  their  disposal  in  mar- 
riage.   These  royal  children  were  nursed  at  the  palace  of  Shene. 

The  hand  of  his  iniant  heiress  was  more  than  once  deceitfully  prof- 
fered by  Edward  IV.  as  a  peace-oflfering  to  his  enemies,  when  fortune 
frowned  upon  him.  He  thus  deluded  the  NeviUes  when  he  was  their 
prisoner  at  Middleham.  Next  he  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  treaty  of 
marriage  between  the  Lancastrian  prince  of  Wales  and  Anne  of  War- 
wick, by  oliering  ^  my  lady  princess,"'  to  queen  Margaret  as  a  wife  for 
her  son.  On  the  subsequent  flight  of  Edward  IV.  from  England,  the 
yoong  Elizabeth  and  her  two  little  sisters  were  the  companions  of  their 
distrnsed  mother  in  Westminster  sanctuary.  The  birth  of  her  eldest 
brother  Edward,  in  that  asylum,  removed  the  princess  Elizabeth,  for 
some  years,  from  her  dangerous  proximity  to  the  disputed  garland  of  the 
lealoL  When  liberated  from  the  sanctuary  by  her  victorious  father,  she 
was  carried  with  the  rest  of  his  children  to  the  Tower,  and  was  sojourn- 
ing there  during  the  dangerous  assault  made  on  that  fortress  by  Falcon- 
bridge  from  the  river.  The  full  restoration  of  Edward  IV.  succeeded 
these  dangers,  and  peaceful  festivals  followed  the  re-establishment  of  the 
line  of  York.  At  a  ball  given  in  her  mother's  chamber  at  Windsor 
Gsstle,  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  Louis  of  Bruges,  1472,  the  young 

*  Sandlbrd,  Who  i»  toppoted  to  have  been  guided  by  a  oontemporary  herald's 
jonrnal,  dates  this  event  July  30th,  1466,  and  yet  mentions  the  princess  Marjr  as 
assisting  at  this  fiineiaL  If  the  herald  made  no  mistake  in  his  date,  it  must  be 
inferred  that  Elizabeth  was  bom  Pebmarjr  1465  instead  of  1466 ;  a  date  in 
unison  with  the  many  prooft  of  that  fact  adduced  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas  in  bis 
valuable  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  of  York. 

*  Privy-Purse  Expenses,  and  Memoir  of  Elizabeth,  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
^See  Life  of  Maipuet  of  Atgoo.    •«  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,''  voL  iii. 
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Diabeth  danced  with  her  royal  father,  she  being  then  six  or  seren  yearv 
old ;  she  afterwards  danced  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  husband 
of  her  aunt,  Katharine  Woodville.  The  same  year,  her  &ther  oflered 
her  ID  maniage  to  the  young  exiled  earl  of  Richmond,  with  no  very  sin* 
eere  intentions. 

When  the  princess  was  about  nine  years  old,  her  fiither  made  an  ex- 
pedition to  France^  with  the  intention  of  reconquering  the  acquisitions 
of  Henry  V.  Before  he  embarked  he  made  his  will,  &ted  at  Sandwich, 
in  which  he  thus  mentions  Elisabeth : '— - 

**  Item,  we  will  that  our  dangliter  Elizabeth  have  ten  thoiuand  maici  towards 
ber  marriage,  and  that  oar  daughter  Marie  hare  also  ten  thousand  mares,  so  that 
thej  be  goTemed  and  ruled  by  our  dearest  wife  the  queen  .  .  .  and  if  either  of 
our  said  daughters  do  marrjr  tkamutl/  without  such  advice  and  assent,  so  as  thej 
be  therebj  disparaged  (as  God  forlnd),  then  she,  so  marrying  herseU)  hare  no 
payment  of  her  ten  thousand  marcs." 

A  French  war  was  averted  by  the  kingdom  of  France  submitting  to 
become  tributary  to  Edward  IV.  In  the  articles  of  peace,  Elizabeth  was 
contracted  to  the  dauphin  Charles,  eldest  son  of  the  astute  monarch, 
Louis  XL;  thus  was  her  hand,  for  the  fourth  time,  tendered  to  her  father's 
idTersaries.  Edward  IV.,  at  the  same  time,  surrendered  to  his  son-in-law 
the  titular  right  to  the  long-contested  dukedom  of  Guienne  or  Aquitaine. 
These  territories  were  to  be  considered  part  of  Elizabeth's  dower. 

From  the  hour  of  her  contract  with  the  heir  of  France,  Elizabeth  was 
always  addressed  in  the  palace  as  Madame  la  Dauphine,'  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  tribute  that  Louis  XI.  paid  to  her  father  was  carried  to  ac- 
eoont  for  her  use  as  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  king.  She  was  taught  to 
speak  and  write  French ;  she  could  likewise  speak  and  write  Spanish.  She 
could,  at  an  early  age,  read  and  vnrite  her  own  language ;  for  her  royal 
sire  sent  for  a  scrivener,  ^^  the  very  best  in  the  city,''  who  taught  her  and 
her  sister  Mary  to  write  court-hand  as  well  as  himself.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  the  princess  Elizabeth's  penmanship,  in  childhooc^ 
written  in  a  book  of  devotion.' 


^t^iy/^^ok^^^'^'^--^ 


'"  Ezcerpta  Historica,''  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  likewise  his  Memoir  of  Elizabeth 
tfYork. 
*Cominet,  UkewiM^  Guthrie. 


*  Cottonian  MSE.  y  es^.  1  i!i^ 
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In  this  sentence  of  eight  words,  only  one  is  written  aecordinf  to 
modern  orthography,  nis  hook  is  mine^  Elizabelk,  the  king^s  daugk' 
ter^  is  the  meaning  of  the  above  words,  which  are  written  in  the  old 
English  character,  now  confined  to  law-deeds,  but  which  was  soon  after 
superseded  by  the  modem  or  Italian  hand. 

As  the  appointed  time  of  Elizabeth's  marriage  with  the  dauphin 
Charles  approached,  her  dower  was  settled,  and  rich  dresses  in  the 
French  fiishion  were  made  for  her,  when  suddenly,  without  any  pre- 
vious intimation,  the  contract  was  broken  by  Louis  XL  demanding  the 
heiress  o(  Buigundy  in  nuurriage  for  the  dauphin.  This  slight  o&red  to 
Elizabeth  infuriated  her  &ther  so  much  thai  the  agitation  is  said  to  hare 
occasioned  his  death.' 

The  fortunes  of  the  young  Elizabeth  suflered  the  most  signal  rererse, 
directly  she  lost  her  royal  sire  and  only  efficient  protector.  From  West- 
minster palace  she  was,  with  her  second  brother  and  young  sisters,  hur- 
ried, by  the  queen  her  mother,  into  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  which 
had  formerly  sheltered  her  in  childhood.  But  Elizabeth  of  York  was 
no  longer  an  unconscious  child,  who  sported  as  gaily  with  her  little 
sisters  in  the  abbot  of  Westminster's  garden  as  she  did  in  the  flowery 
meads  of  Shenc.  She  had  grown  up  mto  the  beauties  of  early  woman- 
hood, and  was  tlie  sharer  of  her  royal  mother's  woes.  The  sad  tale  of 
that  queen's  calamities  has  already  been  told  by  us.*  How  much  the 
princess  Elizabeth  must  have  grieved  for  her  two  murdered  brothers  may 
be  gathered  from  the  words  of  her  literary  dependant,  Bernard  Andreas,' 
who  knew  her  well :  ^  The  love,"  he  says,  ^  she  bore  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  was  unheard  of,  and  almost  incredible." 

The  treaty  of  betrothment,  privately  negotiated  between  Elizabeth  of 
York  and  Henry  of  Richmond,  by  their  respective  mothers,^  was  the 
first  gleam  of  comfort  that  broke  on  the  royal  prisoners  in  sanctuary 
after  th^  murder  of  the  innocent  princes  in  the  Tower.  The  young 
princess  promised  to  hold  ftuth  with  her  betrothed ;  in  case  of  her  deam 
before  her  contract  was  fulfilled,  her  next  sister  Cecily  was  to  take  her 
place.  But  it  is  a  singular  &ct,  that  neither  at  this  time,  nor  at  any 
other  period  of  her  life,  was  the  slightest  proposal  made  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  house  of  York  of  placing  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  as  sole 
sovereign.  Even  her  near  relatives,  her  half-brother  Dorset,  and  her 
uncle,  Lionel  Woodville,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  when  they  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  Richard  III.  at  Salisbury  (simultaneously  with 
Buckingham's  rebellion  in  the  autumn  of  1483),  proclaimed  the  earl 
Richmond  Henry  VII.,  although  he  was  a  distant  exile,  who  had  done 
no  mora  for  the  cause  than  taken  an  oath  to  nuury  Elizabeth,  if  he  ever 
had  it  m  his  power.    As  these  nobles  had  but  just  escaped  from  sane- 

*  Comines. 

*See  life  of  qne«n  Ellzabetfa  WoodviHe.  «  Lives  of  the  Qaeens  of  England,** 
vol.  ilL 

"  He  was  her  eldest  son's  toior,  and  left  a  Latin  Life  of  Henry  VIL    Some 
entries  in  her  privy  purse  expenses  show  that  the  memory  of  her  mnidered 
hrothen  was  dear  to  her  heart,  even  m  &e  last  year  of  her  life. 
^Sge  the  Life  of  queen  Elisabeth  WoodviUe,  voL  iii 
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foary,  which  they  had  shared  with  Elizabeth  of  York  and  her  mother, 
ind  must  have  recendy  and  intimately  known  their  plans  and  wishes, 
this  utter  sOence  on  her  claims  as  the  heiress  of  Edward  IV.  is  the  more 
nirprising. 

In  truth,  it  afibrds  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  Norman  prejudice  in  favour  of  Salic  law  had  corrupted  the  com- 
noa  or  constitutional  law  of  England  regarding  the  succession.*  The 
nolation  of  this  ancient  national  law  had  given  rise  to  the  most  bloody 
civil  wars  which  had  vexed  the  country  since  the  conquest 

Before  Buckingham's  revolt  took  place,  the  royal  ladies  in  sanctuary 
had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  their  near  relatives  Dorset  and  bishop 
liooel  Woodville,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  in  their  company ;  and 
how  efficient  a  protection  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  high  rank  of  bishop 
Lionel  must  have  proved,  when  they  were  sheltered  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  church,  may  be  imagined.  But  the  bishop  and  Dorset  were  both 
obliged  to  fly  to  France,  owing  to  the  utter  failure  of  Buckingham's  in- 
surrection, and  ader  their  exile  the  situation  of  Elizabeth  of  York  and 
her  mother  became  very  irksome.  A  cordon  of  soldiers,  commanded 
by  John  Nesfield,  a  squire  of  Richard  lll.'s  guard,  watched  night  and 
day  round  the  abbey,  and  the  helpless  prisoners  were  reduced  to  great 
distress.  Thus  they  struggled  through  the  sad  winter  of  1483,  but  sur- 
midered  themselves  in  March.  Elizabeth's  mother  has  been  unjustly 
blamed  for  this  measure,  but  it  was  the  evident  effect  of  dire  necessity. 
The  princess  Elizabeth  was  forced  to  own  herself  the  illegitimate  child 
of  Edward  IV.;  she  had  to  accept  a  wretched  annuity,  and,  as  a  fevour, 
was  permitted  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  marrying  a  private  gentle* 
man.'  Such  were  the  conditions  of  a  cruel  act  of  parliament,  passed 
under  the  influence  of  Richard  lll.'s  military  despotism  in  the  preceding 
January.  The  act,  it  is  well  known,  was  indited  by  bishop  Stillington, 
the  mortal  foe  of  her  mother's  house,  who  added  to  this  the  more  in* 
tolerable  injury  of  projecting  a  union  between  Mr.  William  Stillington, 
his  natural  son,  and  the  princess.  This  unfortunate  lover  of  EUizabeth 
met  with  a  fate  far  severer  than  his  presumption  merited ;  for  being  shi{>- 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  ^  he  was  (adds  Comines)  taken 
prisoner,  and,  by  mistake,  starved  to  death."  A  mistake,  perhaps,  insti- 
gated by  some  of  the  indignant  kindred  of  the  princess,  who  were  then 
refugees  in  France. 

The  princess  Elizabeth  was  certainly  separated  from  her  unfortunate 
mother  when  they  left  the  sanctuary,  since  that  queen  was  placed  under 
tiie  control  of  the  same  ofhcer  who  had  so  inexorably  kept  watch  and 
ward  round  the  abbey.  Meantime  the  princess  and  her  sisters  were  re- 
ceived at  court  with  some  appearance  of  regard  by  Richard  III.,  and 


'See  Introduction  to  the  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England/*  vol.  i.;  likewise 
tn  act  of  parliament,  2d  of  Mary  I.,  quoted  by  Burnet,  vol.  ii.,  declaring  that 
Mtry  succeeded,  •*  not  by  statute,  but  by  common  or  oral  law.'' 

"Sc«  the  coatsely  worded  oath  taken  by  Richard  III.  in  jiresence  of  the  lord 
msfor  and  aldermen,  binding  himself  to  protect  his  brother  Edward's  illegjLti- 
inste  danghters,  if  they  submitted  to  the  above  conditions. 
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with  great  aflection  by  his  queeoi  ^  who  always,''  says  a  contemporaiy,' 
^  treated  iUizabeth  of  York  as  a  sister."  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  remem* 
bered  that  Elizabeth  was  one  of  Anne  of  Warwick's  nearest  female  rela- 
tives independently  of  the  wedlock  with  Richard  III.  As  the  princess 
was  seen  so  frequently  in  the  company  of  queen  Anne  after  leaving  sano« 
tuary,  she  was  most  likely  consigned  to  her  charge ;  she  was  certainly 
lodged  in  the  palace  of  Westminster.  Here  she  found  her  father's  old 
friend,  lord  Stanley,  in  an  office  of  great  authority,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  usurper  steward  of  the  royal  household,  a  place  he  held 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.'  It  is  well  known  that  this  nobleman  was 
stepfather  to  Henry  of  Richmond,  the  betrothed  husband  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth ;  and  that  his  wife,  Margaret  Beaufort,  was  exiled  from  the 
court,  and  in  disgrace  with  the  usurper,  for  having  projected  the  union 
of  her  son  with  Sie  princess.  How  Stanley  contrived  to  exonerate  him- 
self is  not  ascertained.' 

^  Continuation  of  the  Croyland  Chronicle. 

*  As  to  this  fact  see  Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  v.  p.  266,  4th  ed.  Likewise  Lodge's 
Memoir  of  Earl  of  Derby. 

"The  reconciliation  between  the  usurper  and  Stanley  is  matter  of  mystery. 
That  Stanley  himself  temporised  with  the  tyrant,  and  bided  bis  time  for  his 
overthrow,  is  proved  by  the  result ;  but  that  Richard  should  in  any  way  rely  on 
him,  or  trust  to  his  aid  in  an  hour  of  need,  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the 
character  for  sagacity  with  which  it  has  pleased  modem  historians  to  invest  that 
king.  It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  afler  all,  whether  Richard's  abilities  in  any 
wise  exceeded  those  caHed  into  exercise,  by  a  resistless  charge,  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry  forces,  the  species  of  warfare  in  which  he  excelled.  Richard  and 
Stanley  (if  we  may  trust  to  the  metrical  journal  of  a  herald  belonging  to  the 
Stanley  fiunily)  had  been,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  perpetually  qoarrel- 
ling  in  the  north.  Stanley  was,  by  Richard^s  myrmidons,  wounded  in  the  coun- 
eil-chamber  in  the  Tower,  when  Hastings  was  illegally  beheaded  on  the  memo* 
rable  13th  of  June;  yet  a  few  days  afterwards  we  find  him  witness  to  the 
*  surrender  of  the  Great  Seal  to  the  lord  king  Kichard  III.,  which  took  place  in 
die  first  year  of  his  reign,  June  27,  1483,"  in  that  high  chamber  next  the  chapel 
which  is  in  the  dwelling  of  **  Cicely  duchess  of  York,  called  Baynard  Castle, 
Thames-etreet,  on  the  water  of  Thames."  (Rymer,  vol.  xii.  p.  189.)  Stanley  is, 
with  the  exception  of  Buckingham,  the  only  nobleman  witness  to  this  act  of 
usurpation.  Subsequently,  the  son  of  his  wife,  Margaret  Beaufort  (a  wife  whom 
he  was  known  to  love  entirely),  had  been  proclaimed  king  of  England  in  Buck* 
ingfaam^s  revolt.  Tet  Margaret,  though  an  active  agent,  received  no  other  punish* 
ment  than  having  the  command  of  her  lands  and  liberty  given  to  her  own  hus- 
band, who  naturally  possessed  control  over  both.  Notwithstanding  all  motives 
for  caution,  Richard  placed  Stanley  in  a  station  of  such  high  domestic  trust,  that 
his  life  must  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  have  been  at  his  mercy.  The 
brother,  sons,  and  nephews  of  Stanley,  under  whose  command  remained  his 
feudal  powers  in  the  north,  in  some  degree  established  his  security  against  vio- 
lence fh>m  Richard.  But  Richard  could  have  had  little  reciprocal  guarantee 
against  Stanley's  machinations,  when  he  appointed  him  guardian  of  his  table 
and  bed,  as  steward  of  his  palace.  Nothing  but  Stanley *s  oath  at  Richard's 
coronation  could  have  been  the  security  of  the  usurper ;  but  how,  aAer  breaking 
so  many  oaths  himself,  Richard  could  expect  one  kept  for  his  sake,  is  marvellous. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
usurper  and  the  man  who  caused  the  revolution  that  placed  Henry  VIL  and 
RIlMmbetb  of  York  on  the  throne  of  England,  or  their  history  is  incomprehensiblsii 
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In  fret,  there  ii  from  this  period  an  utter  hiatus  in  all  authentic  intd- 
ligence  regarding  the  proceedings  of  Elizabeth,  from  the  time  when  she 
at  with  queen  Anne  royally  attired  in  Westminster  Hall  at  Christmas^ 
1484,  till  the  death  of  Riduutl  IIL  In  the  absence  of  regular  informa* 
tion,  perhaps  a  metrical  narrative,  called  the  ^  Song  of  the  Lady  Bessy," ' 
desores  some  attention;  being  written  by  Humphrey  Brereton,  an 
officer  and  vassal  belonging  to  lord  Stanley ;  he  is  prov^  to  have  been 
I  contemporary  of  Elizabeth,  and  his'  costume  and  lansuage  are  unde- 
niably of  that  era.  A  cautious  abstract  from  Brereton,  limited  to  those 
passages  which  are  connected  with  his  asserted  agency  in  renewing 
Elizabeth's  engagements  with  Henry  of  Richmond,  here  follows. 

The  princess,  according  to  Brereton,  having  accidentally  met  lord 
Stanley  at  a  time  and  place  convenient  for  conference,  urged  him  pas- 
•ionately,  by  the  name  of  ^  Father  Stanley,"  and  with  many  reminis- 
cences of  ail  he  owed  to  her  father,  to  assist  her  in  the  restoration  of 
her  rights.  At  fint  lord  Stanley  repulsed  her,  declaring  he  could  not 
Iffeak  tlie  oath  he  had  sworn  to  king  Richard,  observing^  moreover,  that 
women  were  proverbially  "  unstable  oi  council."  Elizabeth  renewed 
Ler  importunities,  but  when  he  seemed  quite  inflexible— 

**  Her  colour  changed  as  pale  as  lead, 
Her /axe*  that  shone  as  golden  wire, 
She  tare  it  off  beside  her  head." 

After  this  agony  she  sunk  into  a  swoon,  and  remained  some  time 
speechless.  Lord  Stanley  was  overcome  by  the  earnestness  of  her  an- 
guish. 

^  Stand  up,  lady  Bessy,"  he  said,  ^  now  I  see  you  do  not  feign,  I  will 
tell  you  that  I  have  long  thought  of  the  matter  as  you  do,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trust  the  secrecy  of  women,  and  many  a  man  is  brought  to  great 
woe  by  making  them  his  confidants."  He  then  added  ^  that  his  adhe- 
rents would  rise  at  his  bidding,  if  he  could  go  to  the  north-west  in  per- 
son; but  that  he  durst  not  trust  a  scribe  to  indite  his  intentions  in  lettera." 
This  difficulty  the  princess  obviated,  by  declaring  that  she  could  ^  indite 
and  write  as  well  as  the  scrivener  who  taught  her."  Then  lord  Stanley 
agreed  she  should  write  the  letters  without  delay. 

Among  the  other  circumstances  related  by  the  princess  to  lord  Stanley 
in  this  interview,  there  is  one  in  strong  coincidence  with  the  propensity 
to  dabble  in  fortune-telling  and  astrology,  which  was  a  weakness  be- 
loQging  to  the  house  of  York.'    She  said,  ^  that  her  father,  being  one 

'  Kdited  by  T.  Hayward,  Esq.  F.S. A. 

'  This  old  word  signifies  a  torch,  or  a  profusion  of  long  fair  hair.    There  is  an  ex 
tnordinary  similarity  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  description  of  her  mother's  paroxysm 
of  anguish  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  sons,  beginning  **  Her  fair  hair  she 
tare.'     (See  Life  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  vol.  iii.)     The  quotation  is  from  the 
Song  of  the  Lady  Bessy. 

'  Edward  IV.  and  George  of  Clarence  recriminated  magical  practices  on  each 
odier;  and  Henry  VIL  averred  that  their  sister,  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  tormented 
hira  more  by  her  sorceries  than  by  all  her  political  cabals.  Nor  was  the  house 
of  Lancaster  free  from  these  follies:  the  dark  prediction  that  a  youn^  kincoC 
Bi»gi«*wi  should  be  destroyed  by  oiw  whose  name  begun  with  the  VeMUbi  ^,^m1 
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day  ftodyiiig  a  book  of  magic  in  the  palace  of  Westminster,  was  ex- 
tremely agilated  even  to  tears ;  and  though  earls  and  lords  were  present, 
none  durst  speak  to  him  but  herself.  She  came  and  kn^t  before  him 
for  his  blessing,  upon  which  he  threw  his  arms  around  her  and  lifted 
her  into  a  high  window,  and  when  he  had  sat  there  he  gave  her  the 
reason  or  horoscope  he  had  drawn,  and  bade  her  show  it  to  no  one  but 
to  lord  Stanley,  for  he  had  plainly  calculated  that  no  son  oi  his  would 
wear  the  crown  after  him ;  he  predicted  that  she  should  be  queen^  and 
the  crown  would  rest  in  her  descendants.'' 
When  Stanley  and  the  princess  had  agreed  in  their  intentions : 

"  We  moat  part,  lady,**  the  earl  said  Look  that  yoa  make  all  thingi  ready, 

then,  Tour  maids  shall  not  our  oounsel  hear, 

**  But  keep  this  matter  secretly.  And  I  will  bring  no  man  with  me, 

And  this  same  night,  at  nine  or  tea.  But  Humphrey  Breretoo,^  mj  trusty 

In  your  chamber  I  think  to  be.  squire.*' 

That  erening  lord  Stanley  and  Brereton  disguised  themselves  in 
"  manner  strange,"  and  went  and  stood  at  a  private  wicket,  till  the  prin- 
cess, recognising  Stanley  by  a  si^al  made  with  his  right  hand,  admitted 
him.  It  was  the  cold  season,  for  there  was  fire  in  her  i4partment,  of 
which  Brereton  gives  this  pretty  sketch  :*- 


*<  Charcoals  in  chimneys  there  were  cast, 
Candles  on  sticks  were  burning  high, 
She  oped  the  wickei  and  let  him  iq. 
Saying  *  Welcome,  lord  and  knight  to 

free!' 
A  rich  chair  was  set  for  him. 
Another  lor  that  fliir  lady. 


They  ate   the  spice,'  and  drank  the 


wine. 


To  their  study'  then  they  went, 
The  lady  then  so  fair  and  free. 
With  rudd  as  red  as  rose  in  May, 
She  kneeled  down  upon  her  knee." 


In  this  attitude  Elizabeth  commenced  writing  the  letters  dictated  by 
lord  Stanley.  Their  contents  are  detailed  by  Brereton.  He  is  too  exact 
in  all  points  of  fiust,  as  to  the  gei^ealogy  and  individual  particulars  of 
the  persons  he  named,  to  leave  a  single  doubt  that  his  metrical  narra- 
tive was  written  from  &cts,  and  by  a  contemporary  of  Elizabeth  of 
York  'j  for,  careless  as  he  is  in  resaid  to  the  general  history  of  his  era, 
which,  indeed,  had  assumed  neither  form  nor  shape  in  his  lifetime,  he 
is  wonderiully  accurate  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  costume  and  pri- 
vate history  of  his  day,  and  the  closer  he  is  sifted,  the  more  truthful 
does  he  seem,  in  minute  traits,  which  must  have  been  forgotten  had  the 
work  been  written  a  century  afterwards.  The  dictation  d[  these  letters 
proves  this  assertion ;  for  he  shows  the  odd  expedients  men  in  authority 
resorted  to  when  they  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and,  therefore,  bsd 

been  originally  made  fi>r  the  annoyance  of  duke  Humphrey  of  Glouoester ;  **  but 
fulfilled  in  our  days,"  says  Rous  of  Warwick  (who  reoords  the  ciiciunstaooe) 
**  by  that  wretoh  Rkshard  IlL'* 

*Tbis  is  the  author  of  the  narratiTe,  who  frequently  betrays  himself  at  a  |.nb 
eipal  actor  in  the  scene,  by  nnooosoiously  assuming  the  first  person. 

*8pioe  means  comfits,  suoh,  with  cakes  and  sweet  wine,  was  the  eveouia 
repast  in  the  middle  ages.     To  this  day  children's  sugarplums  and  all  aortk  oi 
hooboDB  and  oomfitt  are  called  $piet  iu  the  north  of  England. 
^J20r  it^  tbejrbegma  to  ooofolt  or  slady  tfie  butuiese  oa  whwh  they  were 
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to  depend  wholly  on  the  fideli^  of  a  scriTener,  on  whose  transcriptioti 

thev  [>Iaced  their  seals,  as  proof  that  the  missiTe  was  to  meet  credence 

from  the  recipient  party ;  and  such  person  was  often  beset  with  doubts, 

i>  to  whether  the  engfrossed  scroll  (which  bore  no  identity  of  hand- 

vriting)  was  not  a  treacherous  fiction  sealed  with  a  stolen  signet    The 

expedients  of  the  unlearned  but  sagacious  Stanley,  in  this  dilemma,  are 

well  worthy  of  attention ;  to  convince  his  friends  that  these  letters  really 

vere  no  foigery,  he  relates  to  each  some  particular  incident,  only  known 

between  themselves,  and  which  no  false  scribe  could  invent    To  his 

eldest  son,  for  instance,  he  bade  the  princess  "  commend  him,  and 

chaiged  him  to  remember,  when  they  parted  at  Salford-bridge,  how  hard 

he  pulled  his  finger,  till  the  first  joint  gave  way,  and  he  exclaimed  with 

the  pain."    By  such  token  lord  Stanley  bade  him  ^  credit  this  letter,  and 

meet  him  at  a  conference  in  London  disguised  like  a  Kendal  merchant." 

Sir  William  Stanley  was  requested  ^  to  come  to  the  conference  like  a 

merchant  of  Beaumorris  or  Caernarvon,  with  a  retinue  of  Welshmen 

who  could  speak  no  English."    Sir  John  Savage,  Stanley's  nephew,  was 

sammoned  ^  as  a  Chester  merchant"    But  of  all,  the  letter  to  Gilbert 

Talbot,  and  the  reminiscences  lord  Stanley  recalled  to  him,  are  the 

richest  in  costume,  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  age.    Lord  Stanley 

thus  directs  the  princess : — 

'*  Commend  me  to  good  Gilbert  Talbot 
(A  gentle  squire  forsooth  is  he) ; 
Ihice  on  a  Friday,  well  I  wot, 
KiDg  Richard  called  him  traitor  high. 
But  Gilbert  to  his  frlohion  prest, 
(A  bold  esqnire,  forsooth,  is  he), 
There  durst  no  serjeant  him  arrest, 
He  is  so  perilous  of  his  body. 

•*  In  Tower  Street*  I  met  him  then. 
Going  to  Westminstor  Sanctuary; 


I  lighted  beside  the  horse  I  rode — 
The  purse  IVom  my  belt  I  gave  him 

truly; 
I  bade  him  ride  down  to  the  north- 
west* 
And  perchance  he  might  live  a  knight 

to  bo; 
Wherefore,  lady  Bessy,  at  my  request, 
Pray  him   to  come  and  speak  with 


me. 


After  the  princess  had  written  these  despatches,  and  lord  Stanley  had 
Kaled  them  with  his  seal^^  they  agreed  that  Humphrey  Brereton,  who 
bad  always  been  true  to  king  Edward  IV.,  should  set  out  witli  the  letters 
to  the  north-west  of  England.  Lord  Stanley  and  his  man  slept  that  night 
in  Elizabeth's  suite  of  apartments,  but  she  watclied  till  dawning  of  the 
day. 

''And  Bcsiy  waked  all  that  night,       I  Soon  in  the  mom,  as  the  day-spring| 
There  came  no  sleep  within  her  eye,     |  Up  riscth  the  young  Bessye, 

*The  squabble  between  the  king  and  Talbot  probably  took  place  at  the  Tower, 
iM  the  brave  squire  got  into  Tower  Street,  mcnnini;  to  take  boat  to  Westminster 
Sanctuary,  when  Stanley  met  him,  and  provided  him  with  money  and  a  steed 
lur  his  flight  into  Cheshire. 

'Stonley  gave  him  the  purse  fVom  the  belt;  it  is  in  the  strict  costume  of  tho 
rrs.  Gilbert  Talbot,  tlie  hero  here  described,  greatly  distinguished  himself  at 
Br'>worth.  He  was  dubbed  knight  banneret  on  the  Aeld,  and  richly  rewarded 
W  Henry  VII.,  and  was  one  of  the  officers  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  who  made 
turn  her  ranger  of  Needwood  Forest. 

'Such  was  the  important  use  of  the  seal  when  letters  were  written  in  one  i«t 
lud  by  a  scribe. 
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And  maketh  haste  in  her  dxeMing.  Sejring, — *  Who  calleth  here  to  early  T 

To  Humphrey  Brereton  gone  is  she.  *  I  am  kin($  Edward's  daughter  right, 

And  when  she  came  to  Humphrey's  The  countess  Clere,  young  Bessy; 

bower.  In  all  haste,  with  means  and  might, 

With  a  small  roice  called  she;  Thou  must  come  to  lord  Stanley  1'  '* 
Humphrey  answered  that  lady  bright 

The  lady  ^  &ir  and  sweet^  gruided  Humphrey  to  the  bed-fiide  of  his 
master,  who  ga?e  him  directions  for  the  safe  delivery  of  six  letters. 
Humphrey  summoned  sir  William,  the  brother  of  lord  Stanley,  at  Holt 
Castle,  lord  Strange,  at  Latham  House,  Edward  and  James  Stanley  from 
Manchester,  with  their  cousin,  sir  John  Savage.  Lastly,  he  arrived  at 
Sheffield  Castle  with  his  missive  for  ^  Gilbert  Talbot  fair  and  free,^ 
whose  reception  of  Elizabeth's  letter  is  highly  characteristic : 


In  the  Tower  of  London  if  he  be : 
I  shall  make  London  gate  to  tremble 

and  quake, 
But  my  nephew  rescued  shall  be. 
Commend  me  to  that  countess  iUar, 
Ring  Edward's  child,  yoang  Bessye; 
Tell  her  I  trust  in  Jesu,  who  hath  no 

peer 
To  bring  her,  her  love  ^  from  over  the 


I  »i 


**•  When  he  that  letter  looked  upon 
A  loud  laughter  laughed  he. 
*  Fair  fall  that  lord  in  his  renown, 
To  stir  and  rise  beginneth  he, 
Fair  fall  Bessy,  that  countess  Clere, 
That  such  counsel  giveth  truly ! 
Commend  me  to  my  nephew,  nigh  of 

blood. 
The  young  earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
Bid  him  not  dread,  or  doubt  of  good, 

The  iteration  of  the  expression  ^  countess  clear,"  which  is  ajmlied, 
by  all  her  partisans,  to  Elizabeth  of  York,  certainly  meant  more  wan  a 
descriptive  epithet  relative  to  her  complexion,  or  why  should  the  term 
^  countess"  be  always  annexed  to  it  ?  In  truth  the  lady  Bessy  was,  by 
indubitable  right,  the  moment  her  brothers  were  dead,  the  heiress  of  the 
mighty  earldom  of  Clere,  or  Clare,  as  the  representative  of  her  ances- 
tress, Elizabeth  de  Burgh,'  the  wife  of  Lionel,  second  son  of  Edward  IIL 
The  title  of  duke  of  Clarence,  which  originally  sprang  from  this  inheri- 
tance, might  be  resumed  by  the  crown,  but  the  great  earldom  of  Qere, 
or  Clare,  was  a  female  ^e(^  and  devolved  on  Elizabeth ; — her  partisaos 
certainly  meant  to  greet  her  as  its  rightful  and  legitimate  owner,  when 
they  termed  her  ^  countess  Clere,^'  for  however  clear  or  bright  she  migfa 
be,  that  species  of  complexion  by  no  means  brought  any  rational  con- 
Dcxion  with  the  title  of  countess. 

When  Brereton  returned  from  his  expedition  he  found  lord  Stanley 
walking  with  king  Richard  in  the  palace  garden;'  Stanley  gave  him  a 
sign  of  secrecy,  and  Humphrey  declared  before  the  king,  that  he  had 
been  taking  a  vacation  of  recreation  among  his  friends  in  Cheshire. 
After  a  coaxing  and  hypocritical  speech  of  Richard,  regarding  his  aflec- 
tion  for  the  ^  poor  commonality,"  he  went  to  his  own  apartments  in  the 
palace.  Brereton  then  obtained  an  interview  of  the  princess,  to  whom 
ne  detailed  the  success  of  his  expedition.  Elizabeth  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  extraordinary  gratitude,  and  agreed  to  meet  her  confederates 
in  secret  council  when  they  arrived  from  the  north. 


*  Henry  of  Richmond. 
'  Cotton  gBTden  wms  one  of  the  pi 


'See  memoir  of  queen  Philippa,  voL  ii. 
easances  or  gardens  of  Westminster  Palace. 
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*  The  place  of  meeting  was  an  old  inn  in  the  London  subnrba,  between 
i  Holborn  and  Islington;  an  eagle's  foot*  was  chalked  on  the  door  as  the 
'  token  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  disguised  gentlemen  who  came 
from  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  Thitheri  according  to  our  poet,  the 
princess  and  Stanley  repaired  secretly  by  ni^t  After  Elizabeth  had 
coniierred  with  her  allies,  and  satisfied  herself  that  they  would  not  murder 
Richmond,  out  of  their  Yorkist  prejudices,  if  he  trusted  himself  among 
the  Stanley  powers,  she  agreed  to  send  him  a  ring  of  betrothal,  with  a 
letter,  informing  him  of  the  strength  of  the  party  propitious  to  the  union 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  Humphrey  Brereton  undertook  the  dangerous 
tuk  of  carrying  the  despatches.  He  embarked  at  Lireipool,  a  port  then 
Lttle  known  to  the  rest  of  England ;  but  the  shipping,  and  all  other 
matiers  there,  were  at  the  conunand  of  the  house  of  Stanley. 

When  the  malady  of  queen  Anne  became  hopeless,  and  she  evidendy 
drew  near  her  end,  a  rumour  prevailed  in  the  palace,  and  from  thence 
ipread  over  the  country,  that  the  king,  on  hei  demise,  intended  to 
espouse  his  niece  Elizabeth.  It  was  a  report  that  excited  horror  in  ereiy 
class  of  the  English  people,  and  in  no  one  (as  all  historians  expressly 
declare)  so  much  as  in  the  mind  of  the  young  princess  herself^  who  de- 
tested the  idea  of  the  abhorrent  union.'  It  may  be  inferred  that  she  had 
Dot  concealed  her  aversion  from  her  uncle,  since,  afler  the  queen's  death, 
fhe  was  sent  into  restraint  at  the  castle  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  in  Yorkshire. 
Richard  himself^  perceiving  the  public  disgust,  gave  up  the  idea  of  mar- 
rying Dizabeth.  Immediately  the  funeral  of  his  wife  was  over,  he  called 
a  meeting  of  the  civic  authorities,  in  the  great  hall  of  St.  John's,  Clerken- 
well,  just  before  Easter  1485,  and,  in  their  presence,  distincUy  disavowed 
my  intention  of  espousing  his  niece,  and  forbade  the  circulation  of  the 
report  as  false  and  scandalous  in  a  high  degree.  A  little  while  before 
this  proclamation,  the  same  chronicler'  states,  that  a  convocation  of 
twelve  doctors  of  divinity  had  sat  on  a  case  of  the  marriage  of  an  uncle 
and  niece,  and  had  declared,  that  the  kindred  was  too  near  for  a  pope's 
bull  to  sanction. 

If  the  princess  Elizabeth  had  not  manifested  decided  repugnance  to 
the  addresses  of  her  uncle,  she  might,  perhaps,  have  met  with  better 
treatment  than  consignment  to  a  distant  fortress ;  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
harsh  usage,  sir  George  Bucke,  the  apologist  for  Kichard  111.,  has  bad 
the  hardihood  to  affirm,  that  she  was  so  desirous  of  marrying  her  uncle, 
u  to  be  anxious  to  hasten  the  death  of  her  aunt  In  confirmation  of 
liiis  assertion,  he  adduces  an  infamous  letter,  which,  he  says,  he  saw  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  among  the  Howard  papers,  addressed 
by  the  princess  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Richard's  great  sup- 
porter. Bucke  pretends  that  she,  in  this  letter,  solicited  the  good  offices 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  her  favour,  adding,  ^  that  the  king  was  her 

'  The  eagle's  foot  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  pass-signal  among  the  retainers 
rf Stanley;  it  was  derived  from  their  crest.  Tlie  inn  was  situated  in  the  entrance 
v>  London  from  the  northern  road ;  and  they  must  all  pass  it  before  they  entered 
tkegate. 

'Sir  Thomas  More;  GraAon;  and  Harding's  Continuation. 

'Contiauator  of  CroylaiKL 
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Joy  and  maker  in  this  world,  and  that  she  was  his  in  heart  and  thought,^ 
BO  far  Bncke  aileets  to  quote  her  words ;  but  he  adds,  in  a  most  uncandid 
manner,  ^she  hinted  her  surprise  at  the  duration  of  the  queen^s  illness, 
4nd  her  apprehensions  that  she  would  never  die.***  Why  did  not  Bueke 
quote  the  Tery  words  of  the  princess^  thai  all  the  world  might  judge 
how  fiur  the  expression,  he  calls  a  hUUj  extended  ?  Meantime  this  letter 
has  never  been  seen  to  the  present  hour,  and  Bucke  is  too  Tiolent  a  par* 
tisan  and  too  unfaithful  an  historian  to  be  believed  on  his  mere  word. 

Personr  often  aet  inconsistently  in  respect  to  the  characters  of  others, 
but  never  in  regard  to  their  own.  During  many  trials,  the  retiring  eon- 
duct  of  Elizabeth  bore  fully  out  her  &vourite  motto,  which  consi^ed  of 
the  words  ^humble  and  reverent.''  Nor  is  it  probable  that  her  sweet 
and  saintly  nature  should  have  blazed  out  in  one  sentence  of  a  letter, 
into  all  the  murderous  ambition  that  distinguished  her  &ther  and  undes, 
and  then  subsided  for  ever  into  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

If  this  princess  had  had  a  heart  capable  of  cherishing  murderous 
thoughts  against  ^  her  kind  aunt,  queen  Anne,"  she  would  have  shown 
some  other  symptoms  of  a  cruel  and  ungrateful  nature ;  she  certainly 
did  not;  therefore  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  her  on  a  supposed  hint  in  a 
letter  which  no  one  but  an  enemy  ever  read.' 

While  our  princess  is  incarcerated  in  her  northern  prison,  it  is  needful 
to  bestow  a  few  pages  on  the  paladin  appointed  to  her  rescue.  The 
romantic  incidents  oi  the  early  life  of  our  first  Tudor  sovereign  ares 
indeed,  little  known.  Henry  Tudor  was  the  son  of  Edmund  earl  of 
Richmond'  and  Margaret  Beaufort,  only  child  of  John  duke  of  Somerset 
His  mother  was  little  more  than  thirteen^  when  he  was  bom  at  PembrcAe 
Castle,*  June  25, 1456.  Mamret  has  thus  prettily  recorded  the  date  of 
his  birth  in  one  of  her  letters,*  <^  For,^'  says  tne  proud  and  happy  mother, 
^  it  was  on  this  day  of  St  Anne  that  I  did  bring  into  the  worid  my  good 
and  gracious  prince,  and  only-beloved  son."  Edmund  Tudor  survived 
but  till  the  succeeding  November ;  and  his  countess  Maigaret,  afterwards 
the  pride  of  English  matrons,  the  most  virtuous  as  well  as  the  most 
learned  lady  in  the  land,  was  left  a  widow  and  a  mother  at  fourteen,  with 
a  little  earl  of  five  months  old  in  her  arms,  whom  she  had  to  rear  and 
protect  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  a  eivil  war  which  had  just  begun  to 
rage  when  her  husband  died. 

■  Buckets  Hist    W.  Kennet,  p.  508. 

'The  house  of  Howard  haTe,  fVois  that  time  to  the  present,  poseeaeed  manf 
members  illustrious  ftnr  their  literary  talents,  and,  abova  all,  lor  their  research 
into  docnmentarj  historjr ;  and  though  aearch  has  been  made  in  their  archives 
for  this  ro3ral  autograph  letter,  yet  £rom  that  hour  to  the  present  it  has  never 
been  found.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  would  never  (as  a  lawyer)  have  given  ore> 
dence  to  sir  George  Buckets  mere  assertion  if  he  luid  known  that  the  document 
vras  not  (brthcoming. 

'  Son  of  queen  Katharine  and  Owen  Tudor.    See  vol.  iiL 

« Hall,  *iS7. 

*  Brooke's  Succession  of  Kings. 

*  Ha>'ne'8  State  Papers.  His  mother  does  not  mention  the  year  of  his  birth,  but 
he  died  at  fifty-two,  in  1508,  which  gives  this  date.     (See  Speed,  979. 
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When  Ihe  in&nt  earl  of  Richmond  was  about  three  yean  old,*  he  was 
pnaented  by  hit  fond  young  mother  to  his  ffreat-unde  Heniy  Vl^  who 
solemnly  Uessed  him,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  the  child's  head,  said, 
^This  pretty  boy  will  wear  tne  gariaud  in  peace  for  which  we  so  sinfully 
euDlend :"  an  oracular  saying  carefully  treasured  by  the  young  mother 
of  the  boy,  and  remembered  aAerwards  by  his  party  to  his  advantage. 
Soon  after,  the  little  earl  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle, 
Jasper  earl  of  Pembroke;  and  as  he  was  the  next  heir,  through  his  mother, 
to  the  whole  ambitious  race  of  Somerset,  who  were  filling  Eoffland  with 
their  seditious  effiNrts  to  be  recognised  as  legitimate  branches  of  die  royal 
line  of  Lancaster,  the  boy  was  conveyed  to  the  remote  castle  of  Pern- 
brc^e,  for  his  personal  security  from  tne  inimical  house  of  York. 

Ue  was  not  five  years  old  when  his  only  protector,  Jasper  Tudor,  was 
forced  to  fly  from  the  lost  field  of  Mortimer's  Cross.  Pembroke  Castle 
was  stormed  by  sir  William  Herbert,  one  of  Edward  IV.'s  partisans,  and 
the  earldom  of  Pembroke  was  given  to  him  as  a  reward. 

The  poor  little  earl  of  Richmond  was  found  in  the  casde,'  not 
titogether  friendless,  for  he  was  protected  by  Philip  ap  Hoell,  whom  he 
ia  after  life  described  gratefully  as  *^  our  old  servant  and  well-beloved 
samour,''*  an  expression  which  plainly  shows,  that  Henry  had  a  Welsh- 
man by  way  of  a  nurse.  The  new  earl  of  Pembroke  was  a  just  and 
bnve  man,  and,  moreover,  had  a  good  and  merciful  lady  for  his  help- 
mate. So  hi  from  hurting  the  litde  prisoner  whom  they  had  seized  with 
his  uncle's  castle,  the  lady  Herbert  took  him  to  her  maternal  arms,  and 
brou^rht  him  up  with  her  own  family,  ^  and  in  all  kind  of  civility  well 
tnd  honourably  educated  him."^  The  excellence  of  this  good  deed  will 
be  better  appreciated,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Henry  was  the  heir  of 
the  dispossessed  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  consequently  was  considered  by 
some  to  have  more  right  to  the  castle  than  the  Herberts. 

The  family  of  lady  Herbert  consisted  of  tliree  sons  and  six  daugliters, 
companions  of  Henry's  childhood,  and  with  the  lady  Maud  Herbert 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  he  had  formed  a  loving  attachment.  When 
be  was  fourteen,  his  generous  protector  lord  Pembroke  was  illegally 
murdered  by  Warwick's  faction,  after  Banbury  fight.  Young  Tudor  still 
remained  with  his  maternal  friend,  lady  Herbert,  till  another  revolution 
ia  tkvour  of  Lancaster  restored  Jasper  Tudor  once  more  to  his  earldom 
and  castle,  who  with  them  took  re-possession  of  his  nephew.  But  the 
itvr  months  Jasper  was  able  to  hold  out  the  castle  was  a  period  of  great 
danger.  The  nephew  and  uncle  narrowly  escaped  destruction  from  a 
plot  contrived  by  Roger  Vaughan,  a  bold  and  crafty  march  man,  belong- 
ing to  a  fierce  clan  of  his  name,  vowed  vassals  of  the  Mortimers  and 
their  heirs.  Jasper  had  the  satisfaction  of  turning  the  tables  on  Roger, 
by  cutting  ofif  his  head.  But  he  was  soon  afler  besieged  in  the  casUe  by 
Morgan  Thomas,  who,  according  to  the  orders  of  Edward  IV.,  dug  a 

'  L^nl  Bnoon  makei  the  inSuit  Tudor  lonie  fears  older,  and  says  he  was  serv* 
iog  Heniy  VL  with  the  ewar  of  water  when  the  prediction  ^%'as  made. 
•Hall,  287.  »Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  Privy  Purse  Expenses,  218 

*TLis  most  interesting  passage  in  Henry's  life  is  taken  from  Hall,  287. 
3^ 
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trench  round  the  fortress,  and  would  soon  have  captured  its  inmates,  if 
David  Thomas  (brother  to  the  besieger)  had  not  taken  pity  on  the 
Tudors  and  favoured  their  escape  to  Tenby/  whence  with  a  few  faithful 
retainers  they  embarked  for  France,  and  were  cast  by  a  tempest  on  the 
coast  of  Bretagne.  Duke  Francis  If.  received  them  hospitably,  and  for 
two  or  three  years  they  lived  peacefully,  yet  under  some  restraint. 

But  the  existence  of  young  Henry  Tudor  disquieted  Edward  IV., 
though  in  the  very  height  of  victorious  prosperity,  and  he  sent  Stilling- 
ton,  bishop  of  Bath  (me  ready  tool  for  any  iniquity),  on  a  deceitful 
mission  to  the  court  of  Bretagne,  oflering  Henry  tlie  hand  of  his  eldest 
daughter  with  a  princely  dower,  and  to  Jasper  restoration  of  his  earldoTOf 
if  they  would  return  to  England  and  be  his  friends.  Henry  and  Jasper 
were  both  deceived  so  far  as  to  be  placed  without  resistance  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  deputation,  and  the  whole  party  were  only  waiting  at  St. 
Malos,  for  a  favourable  wind,  when  the  duke  of  Bretagne  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  qualm  of  conscience ;  he  sent  his  favourite,  Peter  Landois, 
to  inform  young  Henry  pri\'ately  that  he  would  be  murdered  if  he  trusted 
himself  on  board  Edward's  ships.  It  seems  Edward  IV.  had  bargained 
to  pay  the  duke  of  Bretagne  a  larg^  sum  directly  his  unfortunate  guests 
were  safe  in  the  hands  of  Stillington ;  and  this  was  the  way  the  duke 
contrived  to  keep  the  purchase-money,  and  save  their  lives.  The  eari 
of  Richmond  had  caught  a  quotidian  ague  at  St  Malos,'  and  was  lying 
in  such  a  state  of  suffering  under  its  feverish  fits,  that  he  troubled  him- 
self very  little  with  the  message  of  the  duke,  but  the  moment  his  aflec- 
tionate  uncle  heard  it,  he  summoned  his  faithful  servants,  who  ran  with 
the  sick  youth  in  their  arms  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Malos,  nor  coukl 
any  promises  of  Stillington  induce  them  to  come  out  Edward  fV.  com 
plained  bitterly  to  duke  Francis  of  the  trick  he  had  played  him,  but  if 
he  iiad  bought  the  life  of  the  poor  youth  he  well  deserved  to  lose  his 
money. 

Meantime  the  countess  Margaret,  the  mother  of  the  young  eari,  re- 
mained at  the  court  of  Edward  without  exciting  any  great  jealousy.  She 
had  married  lord  Henry  Stafford,  and  was  again  a  widow.  Edward  IV. 
gave  Iier  to  his  vowed  partisan,  lord  Stanley.  Her  husband's  esteem  for 
lier  virtues  was  so  great,  that  she  was  able  to  inspire  him  with  a  very 
fatlieriy  interest  for  her  poor  exiled  boy,  from  whom  she  had  been  so 
cruelly  divided  since  his  infancy. 

From  the  hour  when  young  Richmond  was  placed  in  the  sanctuair 
at  Sl  Malos,  he  was  virtually  a  prisoner.  As  Henry  considered  that  his 
life  was  in  great  danger,  he  resolved  to  render  himself  capable  of  taking 
orders,  as  a  last  refuge  from  tlie  malice  of  Eld  ward  IV.  With  this  inten- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  whiling  away  the  heavy  hours  of  cap* 
tivity,  he  became  a  proficient  in  Latin  and  all  the  learning  of  the  times.' 

The  danger  passed  away,  the  learning  remained  to  his  future  benefit 
Yet  Richmond  and  his  uncle  must  have  led  a  harassing  life  for  many 
years  during  their  exile;  nor  had  they  always  the  comfort  of  being  to- 
geilier,  for  tJie  records  of  Vannes  prove,  that  after  being  some  time  io  an 

'Hall,  303.  •  Hall,  323.  »  Speed,  W«. 
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kmounble  state  of  restraiiit  in  the  capital  of  Bretagne,  attended  by 
Iparde  yet  treated  as  princes,  on  some  suspicion  of  iheir  intention  to 
withdraw  themselTes,  Henry  and  his  uncle  were  arrested  at  the  request 
of  Edward  IV.  Jasper  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Jocelin,  and  younf 
Henry  in  the  castle  of  Elrin.  The  Bretons  to  this  day  point  out  one  of 
the  towers  of  Elvin  as  his  prison.* 

The  death  of  his  great  persecutor  Edward  IV.  caused  an  amelioration 
of  his  captiTity.  A  few  months  opened  to  him  an  immediate  vista  to 
liie  En^h  crown. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  heirs  of  York  had  been  effected  by  their 
Burderoiis  uncle,  Richard  III^  Christopher  Urswick  came  to  Bretagne, 
widi  a  proposal  from  the  countess  Margaret  to  her  son,  that  he  should 
mtrry  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  realm,  Elizabeth  of  York.  Henry  im- 
aediately  requested  an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  to  whom 
be  confided  his  prospects,  and  received  from  him  promises  of  assistance 
lad  permission  to  depart :  soon  af\er  came  a  gentleman,  Hugh  Conway^ 
Ivinging  great  sums  from  his  mother,  with  directions  to  eflect  a  landing 
H  soon  as  possible  in  Wales.  Henry  sailed  for  England  with  forty  ships 
funished  him  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  According  to  general  history 
he  heard  of  Buckingham's  failure  and  returned  immediately;  yet  the 
local  traditions  of  Wales  declare  that  he  landed  and  remained  in  con- 
eealment  for  several  months  at  Tremostyn  in  Flintshire  ' 

^  In  the  ancient  castle  of  Tremostyn  in  Flintshire  is  a  great  room  at 
the  end  of  a  long  gallery,  said  by  the  tradition  of  the  place  to  have  been 
the  lodging  of  Henry  VII.  when  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  resided  se- 
cretly in  Wales,  at  the  time  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  Bretagne.^' 
^  For,'^  adds  Pennant,  ^  it  is  observable  that  none  of  our  historians  ac- 
count for  a  certain  period  in  Henry's  life  after  he  had  departed  from  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  While  Henry  was  thus  lurking  at 
Mostyn,  a  party  of  Richard's  forces  arrived  there  on  suspicion,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  search  the  castle.  He  was  about  to  dine,  but  had  just  time  to 
leap  out  of  a  back  window,  and  make  his  escape  by  means  of  a  holci 
vhich  is  to  this  day  called  the  King's  Hole."  * 

With  Henry's  visit  to  Wales  was  probably  connected  the  report  men- 
tioned in  history  of  his  desire  to  marry  lady  Katherine  Herbert,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  his  former  generous  protectors.  After  the  defeat 
of  Buckingham,  he  for  a  time  lost  all  hope  of  alliance  with  the  royal 
Elizabeth.  His  former  love,  Maud  Herbert,  had  been  married  to  the  eari 
of  Northumberland,  but  Henry  sent  word  that  he  wished  to  liave  her 
yonnger  sister.*  The  messenger,  however,  met  with  the  most  unac- 
conntable  impediments  in  his  journey,  and  before  he  could  communicate 

with  lady  Northumberland  new  schemes  were  agitated  for  his  union 

viih  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  was  forced  to  sacrifice  his  private 

ifiections.    The  people  imagined  that  the  union  of  the  rival  roses  was 

'From  '^L'EUsai  sur  lea  Antiquit^s  du  d^partemcnt  du  Morbihan,  par  J.  Mah^, 
cbarKiiiie  de  la  catli^rale  de  Yanncs.*'  Extract  made  by  rev.  J.  Hunter,  in 
iiliutration  of  the  Song  of  the  Lady  Bessy.  '  Pennant's  Wales. 

*  Pennant's  Wales.  To  sir  Richard  ap  Howel,  the  lord  of  Mostyn  castle^ 
Uenry  VII.  gare  hii  belt  and  sword,  worn  od  the  day  of  Boswonh.  ^VltW 
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arranged  by  Proyidence  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  long 
agonies  Ei^land  had  endured,  on  account  of  the  disputed  successioiu 
Great  crowds  went  to  behold  a  natural  prodigy  of  a  rose-bush,  which 
produced  blossoms,  where  the  rival  colours  of  the  rose  of  York  and 
Lancaster  were  ibr  the  first  time  seen  blended  This  the  English  con* 
sidered  was  an  auspicious  omen.* 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  the  ring  and  letter  arrived  frttn 
Elizabeth  of  York  which  renewed  her  engagement  to  him.  In  Brere* 
ton^s  narrative  he  declares  he  met  the  earl  of  Richmond  at  Begai^s  mo* 
nastcry ;  this  was  twenty-eight  miles  from  Rennes,  conveniently  situated 
for  intercourse  with  England,  where  there  were  two  convents  connected 
with  that  of  Regards  on  the  earl  of  Richmond's  own  estate  in  Yorkshire. 
Brereton  found  the  earl  oi  Richmond  sitting  at  the  butts  in  an  archeij 
ffround ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  surcoat,  which  reached  to  the 
knees;  he  describes  him  as  loni-faced,  and  pale  in  complexioo.  He 
was  in  company  with  lord  Oxford,  who  had  just  escaped  to  him  bom 
his  long  confinement  in  Hammes ;  lord  Ferrars  ^of  Groby),  who  was 
the  same  person  as  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  Elizabeth's  brother ;  like* 
wise  an  attendant  of  the  name  of  Lee.  The  French  authors  afiirtn  that 
Henry  was  in  love  with  Lee's  daughter  Katherine,  but  that  the  girl  gKft 
up  his  promise  for  fear  of  ruining  his  fortunes.' 

Henry  received  Brereton  civilly,  he  kissed  the  ring  of  rich  stones  that 
Elizabeth  had  sent  him,  but,  witli  the  characteristic  caution  which  ever 
distinguished  him,  remained  three  weeks  before  he  gave  him  an  answer. 

Once  more  Henry  was  in  imminent  peril,  from  Uie  treachery  of  the 
Breton  government.  Duke  Francis  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  his  minister, 
Landois,  covenanted  to  deliver  the  earl  into  the  hands  of  Richard  III. ; 
as  it  was,  Richmond,  who  was  near  the  French  border,  had  to  ride  for 
his  life,  and  with  only  Bve  persons  arrived  safe  at  Angers,  from  whence 
he  visited  the  French  court,  and  received  promises  of  assistance  firom 
the  lady-rmnt,  sister  to  Charles  VIII.  He  followed  the  royal  family  of 
France  to  Paris,  where  he  renewed  a  solemn  oath  to  marry  Elizabeth  of 
York,  if  he  could  dispossess  the  usurper ;  and  the  day  after  this  oath  all 
the  English  students  at  the  university  of  Paris  tendered  him  their  ho- 
mage as  king  of  England.'  He  likewise  received  a  message  from  duke 
Francis,  who,  having  recovered  his  health,  disclaimed  the  iniquities  of 
Landois,  and  promised  Henry  assistance  for  his  fresh  descent  on  England. 
The  lady-regent  of  France  advanced  him  a  sum  of  money,  but  required 
hostages  for  its  payment,  upon  which  Henry  very  adroitly  left  in  pledge 
the  person  of  his  intended  brother-in-law,  Uie  marquis  of  Dorset,  whose 
late  communications  with  England  had  excited  some  suspicions. 

Richmond  reckoned  himself  a  prisoner  during  the  whole  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Bretagne.  ^He  told  me,''  says  Comines,  ^just  before  his 
departure,  that  from  the  time  he  was  ^yb  years  old,  he  had  been  either  a 
fugitive  or  a  captive,  and  that  he  had  endured  a  fifteen  years'  imprisoo- 

'  Camden's  Remains. 

'  PrevttoU  It  is  worthf  of  remark,  that  one  of  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour  was 
mistress  Lee.  In  everj  page,  some  curious  eoinciilenoe  with  forgotten  fiict  is  lii 
Am  Jbmad  la  Brenum'§  works.  *  Guthrie,  voL  iL  764. 
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Bient  from  duke  Francis,  in  whose  hands  he  had  fallen  by  extremity  of 
weather.  Indeed,  I  was  at  the  court  of  Bretagne  when  he  and  his  uncle 
were  first  seized.''  Edward  IV.  paid  the  duke  of  Bretagne  a  yearly  sum 
for  his  safe  keeping,  and,  if  the  extreme  poverty  of  Richard  III.  had  per 
mttted  him  to  continue  the  pension,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land and  the  hand  of  its  heiress,  the  lovely  lady  Bessy,  would  never 
fasve  been  won  by  Henry  Tudor. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Henry  sailed  with  the  united  fleets  of  France 
and  Bretagne  from  Harfleur,  on  his  chivalric  enterprise  to  win  a  wife  and 
crown.  His  navy  met  with  no  interruption,  for  Richard's  poverty  kept 
the  English  ships  inactive.  Henry's  fleet  safely  made  Milford  Haven  in 
seven  &ys,  but  he  landed  with  his  uncle  Jasper  at  a  place  called  Dale, 
some  miles  from  his  armament.  When  his  uncle  first  set  foot  on  his 
native  shore  the  people  received  him  joyfully  with  these  significant 
vords,  ^  Welcome,  for  thou  hast  taken  food  Cjare  of  thy  nephew :"  *  a 
urcastic  reflection  on  the  conduct  of  Richard  III.  to  his  nephews.  This 
velcome  was  indicative  of  the  public  feeling,  for  Richmond  was  greeted 
eiery  where  on  his  route  from  Milford  as  a  deliverer,  and  as  far  as 
Shrewsbury,  every  town  threw  open  its  gates  for  his  admittance.  His 
old  friend  lord  Herbert,  though  not  openly  his  partisan,  secretly  favoured 
his  march,  but  Gilbert  Talbot,  with  the  bold  decision  of  character  so 
well  described  by  Brereton,  joined  him  directly  at  the  head  of  the  vas- 
salage of  his  nephew,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury;'  so  did  sir  John  Savage. 
Henr}'  now  pressed  forward  for  the  midland  counties,  sufl^ering  in  mind 
doubts  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Stanleys,  although  he  received  the 
most  comforting  messages  from  his  mother.  At  last  he  arrived  at  Tam- 
worth.  Lord  Stanley  was  encamped  at  Atherstone,  and  Richard  III.  was 
advancing  to  Leicester.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  August,  Henry 
bad  a  very  narrow  escape ;  he  went  out  from  his  camp  at  Tamworth 
anJ  met  lord  Stanley  by  assignation  in  the  dark,  in  a  field  near  Ather- 
stone Moor.  Here  Stanley  explained  to  his  son-in-law,  ^^  how  necessary 
it  was  for  him  to  appear  Richard's  friend  till  the  very  moment  when 
the  battle  joined,  or  the  loss  of  his  son's  life  would  be  liie  consequence, 
since  Richard  would  not  excuse  him  from  his  palace-duty  without  he 
left  iiis  heir,  George  lord  Strange,  as  a  hostage ;  that  the  axe  was  even 
now  suspended  over  George's  head,  and  would  fall  on  the  slightest 
s>'fflptoms  of  revolt  shown  by  the  Stanleys."  Had  Richmond  been 
wholly  satisfied,  he  surely  would  have  got  a  guide  from  Stanley  back  to 
his  camp,  for  on  his  return  he  lost  his  path,  and  wandered  in  the  greatest 
peril  of  being  captured  by  Richard's  scouts ;  he  dared  not  inquire  his 
way  lest  his  foreign  accent  should  betray  him.  At  last  rendered  des- 
perate, he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  lone  hut  on  Atherstone  Moor,  and 
finding  therein  the  master,  a  simple  shepherd,  was  by  him  refreshed,  and 
ifterwards  kindly  guided  to  Tamworth,  where  he  rejoined  his  forces, 

'Cough's  History  of  Myddle,  edited  by  sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  bart.,  and  printo«l 
a*  The  Middle  Hill  press. 
*  Hall ;  who  strongly  confirms  Brereton's  statement  without  knowing  any  thing 

"^  hiiu. 
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not  before  his  army'  had  been  thrown  into  consternation  at  his  ab- 
sence. 

That  very  evening,  at  sunset,  king  Richard  entered  Leicester  mounted 
on  a  magnificent  white  courser,  and  clad  in  the  same  suit  of  burnished 
steel  armour  he  wore  at  Tewkesbury ;  on  his  helmet  was  jJaced  a  regal 
crown  which  he  had  worn  ever  since  he  joined  his  military  muster  at 
Nottingham.  His  countenance  was  stern  and  frowning,  his  manner  tliat 
ot  high  command,  as  he  rode  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  war,  in  the 
van  of  the  finest  cavalry  forces  in  Europe.  His  army,  amounting  to 
thirteen  thousand  men,  was  sufficient  to  have  crushed  Richmond's  petty 
band,  but  that  its  strength  was  hollow,  with  the  principles  of  disafieo- 
tion  and  revolt 

King  Richard  slept  at  the  principal  inn  at  Leicester,  known  since  by 
the  name  of  the  Blue  Boar,  because  Leicester  Castle  was  ruinous  and 
uninhabitable.  The  room  in  which  he  passed  the  night  is  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  many  persons,  for  the  inn  was  very  recently  destroyed  for 
the  erection  of  a  row  of  small  houses.  It  was  a  ghostly  gothic  cham** 
her.  He  slept  on  his  military  chest,  in  the  shape  of  a  bedstead,  and  the 
discovery  of  his  treasure  a  hundred  years  aAerwards  occasioned  a  hoirid 
murder. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  preceding  Bosworth  fight,  Richard 
III.  left  Leicester  by  the  south  gate  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  A  poor 
old  blind  man,  who  had  been  a  wheelwright,  sat  begging  near  the  bridge; 
as  the  king  approached  he  cried  out,  ^  that  if  the  moon  changed  twice 
that  day,  which  had  changed  once  in  the  course  of  nature  that  morning, 
king  Richard  would  lose  life  and  crown.''  He  hinted  at  the  secret  dis- 
affection of  the  Percy'  who  had  married  Henry  of  Richmond's  old 
love,  Maud  Herbert  As  Richard  rode  over  Leicester  Bridge,  his  le(\ 
foot  struck  against  a  low  wooden  post :  ^  His  head  shall  strike  against 
that  very  pile,"  said  the  oracnlar  beggar,  ^  as  he  returns  this  night"  ^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  2l8t,  the  two  rival  armies  encamped  on  the  ap- 
propriately named  heath  of  Redmore,  near  Bosworth.  Richard  went 
out  at  twilight  to  reconnoitre.  He  found  a  sentinel  fast  asleep  at  the 
outposts.  The  prompt  tyrant  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  these  stem 
soldierly  words :  ^  I  found  him  asleep  and  I  leave  him  so." 

Such  was  the  usurper's  preparation  for  that  fearful  night  of  unrest,  of 
which  Shakspeare  hais  made  such  poetical  use.  Our  chroniclers  *  more 
briefly  describe  the  troubled  slumber  of  Richard,  on  the  last  night  of 
his  existence,  by  saying  that,  in  his  sleep,  he  ^  was  most  terribly  pulled 
and  haled  by  divels."  They  report,  moreover,  that  other  agents  were 
busy  in  the  camp,  besides  diese  diabolical  phantasms  of  the  tyrant's 
over-charged  brain;  for  the  morning  light  showed,  that  some  daring 
hand  had  placed  a  placard  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  tent,  containing 
these  lines : — 

'Huuon*t  Botwonh.    This  adventare  is  glanced  at  bjr  Rapio,  Guthrie,  and 
Speed,  but  is  most  pleasingly  detailed  in  an  old  chronicle  printed  by  Huttoo. 
*The  Percy  bears  the  crescent  as  crest 
*TwelTe  Strange  Prophecies.    Tracts,  British  Museum. 
«  Speed,  932 ;  HoUinghed ;  HaU. 
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**  Jockey  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold, 
For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  lold." 

Notwithstanding  his  ill  rest,  Richard  was  the  next  morning  eneigeti- 
callv  active,  reckoning  on  overwhelming  Richmond  at  once  by  a  tre- 
mendous charge  of  cavalry.  Richmond  must  have  possessed  graat 
moral  courage  to  risk  a  battle,  for  his  iather-in-law  was  till  the  moment 
of  onset  dubious  in  his  indications.  At  last  lord  Stanley  and  his  brother 
sir  William  joined  Richmond's  forces,  and  the  odds  were  turned  against 
the  usurper.  Yet  the  battle  raffed  on  Redmore  Heath  for  more  than 
two  hours.  King  Richard  made  in  person  three  furious  charges,  the 
last  being  the  most  desperate,  afVer  his  friend  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was 
slain ;  when  Richard,  overthrowing  all  opposers,  made  his  way  to  where 
Richmond's  standard  flew,  in  hopes  of  a  personal  encounter  with  his 
rival,  he  was  borne  down  by  numbers  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Am- 
yon-lays." '  His  blood  tiuffed  the  pretty  brooklet  which  issues  from 
the  hill ;  it  literally  ran  red  that  day,  and  to  this  hour  the  conunoo 
people  refuse  to  drink  of  its  waters. 

The  body  of  Richard  was  in  a  few  minutes  plundered  of  its  armour 
and  ornaments.'  The  crown  was  hidden  by  a  soldier  in  a  hawthorn* 
bush,  but  was  soon  found  and  carried  to  lord  Stanley,  who  placed  it  on 
the  head  of  his  son-in-law,  saluting  him  by  the  title  of  Henry  VIL, 
while  the  victorious  army  sang  Te  Deum  on  the  blood-stained  heath. 

**  Oh  Redmore,  then  it  seemed  thy  name  was  not  in  vain  !*' 

It  was  in  memory  of  tlie  picturesque  fact  that  the  red-berried  haw- 
thorn once  sheltered  the  crown  of  England,  that  the  house  of  Tudor  as- 
sumed the  device  of  a  crown  in  a  bush  of  the  fruited  hawthorn.  The 
loyal  proverb  of — 

*^  Cleave  to  the  crown,  though  it  hang  on  a  bush,** 

lUudes  to  the  same  circumstance. 

While  these  events  were  transacting,  the  royal  maiden  who  was  to 
prove  the  prize  of  the  victor  remained  in  the  lonely  halls  of  the  York- 
shire castle  of  SheriflT  Hutton,  with  no  companion  but  its  young  and  im- 
becile owner,'  her  cousin  Warwick.  A  sudden  outburst  of  joy  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  thronging  of  the  population  of  the  district 

'  Soe  Hatton,  who  has  minutely  surveyed  the  scene  of  action. 

'The  local  traditions  of  Leicestershire  affirm  that  when  Richard's  body  was 
brought  into  Leicester,  the  town  he  had  lately  quitted  with  such  military  pride, 
it  was  stripped  and  gashed,  and  hanging  with  the  head  downwards,  across  a 
horse  ridden  by  one  of  his  heralds,  Blanche  Sanglier.  As  the  body  was  carried 
across  Leicester  bridge,  the  head  dangling  like  a  thrum-mop,  it  (as  was  very 
Kkely)  struck  against  the  piece  of  wood  projecting  fVom  the  bridge,  and  thus  all 
^e  gossips  found  the  blind  wheelwright's  saying  fulAlled.  The  nuns  of  the 
Grey  Friars  begged  the  poor  maltreated  corpse  of  their  benefactor,  and  interred 
it  humbly,  but  decently,  in  their  church. 

'  Sherifi*  Hutton  was  one  of  the  chief  baronial  residences  of  the  great  earl  ot 
Warwick,  and  therefore  the  residence  of  his  grandson,  whom  king  Richard  III. 
did  not  pretend  to  rob  of  his  mother's  share  of  the  Neville  inheritance.  Heniy 
VIL  put  him  in  confinement  in  the  Tower,  afler  Willoughby  had  conveyed  ]um 
bom  Sheriff  Hutton. 
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about  the  gates  of  her  prison,  told  Elizabeth  that  her  cause  had  pro«» 
pered,  and  that  Richard  was  overthrown.  Soon  after  came  sir  Robeit 
Willoughby,  sent  by  the  new  king,  Henrj  VIl^  from  Bosworth,  with 
orden  to  bring  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  her  cousin  to  London  with  all 
convenient  speed.  The  princess  commenced  her  journey  directly,  and 
was  attended  by  a  voluntary  goard  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
counties,  tfaroogh  which  she  passed,  and  many  noble  ladies  likewise 
came  to  wait  upon  her ;  in  this  state  she  was  escorted  to  London  and 
consigned  to  the  care  of  her  mother,  qneen  Elizabeth,  at  Westminster 
Palace. 

Henry  VH.,  in  the  meantime,  set  out  from  Leicester,  and  by  easy  jour- 
neys arrived  in  the  metropolis.  The  lord  mayor  and  citizens  met  him 
at  Shoreditch,  and  recognised  him  as  king  of  England.'  He  came  not 
invested  with  military  terrors,  like  a  conqueror ;  not  even  as  an  armed 
cavalier  on  horseback,  but  made  his  entry,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
in  a  covered  chariot,  a  mode  of  travelling  never  before  ntod,  exciting 
by  females,  ^  without,''  adds  Bacon,  ^  it  was  considered  necessary  so  to 
convey  a  traitor  or  enemy  of  the  state,  dangerous  for  the  people  to 
recognise.''  His  own  poet,  Bernard  Andreas,  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Bretagne,  welcomed  him  to  London,  at  Shoreditch,  with  Latin  verses 
written  in  his  pmise.  The  king  went  direct  to  St.  Paul's,  where  Tt 
Demm  was  sung,  and  he  offered  his  banners,  not  those  taken  at  Boswortb, 
but  three,  on  which  were  figured  his  devices  of  the  fiery  dragon  of  Cad- 
wailader,  a  dun  cow,  and  the  effigy  of  St.  George.  He  then  retired  to 
his  lodging  prepared  at  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  London,  close  to  St. 
Plaul's  churchyard.  While  he  remamed  the  guest  of  the  bbhop,  he  as- 
sembled his  privy  council,  and  renewed  to  them  his  promise  of  espousing 
the  princess  Elizabeth  of  York. 

The  discontents  of  the  Yorkist  party  commenced  from  this  era ;  they 
found  with  indignation  that  Henry  chose  to  be  recog^nised  by  parliament 
as  the  independent  sovereign  of  England,  without  the  least  acknowledg- 
ipent  of  the  title  he  derived  from  his  betrothment  with  their  princess. 
His  coronation  took  place  soon  after,  without  the  association  of  the 
princess  in  its  honours.  Elizabeth,  it  is  said,  sufiered  great  anxiety  from 
the  varied  reports  of  his  intended  marriage  either  with  the  heiress  of 
Bretagne  or  lady  Katherine  Herbert.  In  tlie  course  of  these  meditations 
she  recalled  to  memory  that  her  fiither  had,  in  her  infimcy,  ofiered  her  in 
marriage  to  ^  this  comely  prince ;"  perhaps  she  did  not  know  the  evil 
intentions  of  that  treaty ;  at  all  events,  she  now  persuaded  herself,  that 
she  was  acting  according  to  the  sanction  of  her  deceased  parent.'  It 
was  near  Christmas,  and  no  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  marriage 
of  the  ro3ral  pair,  when  the  house  of  commons,  on  their  grant  to  the 
king  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  added  to  it  a  petition,  ^  that  he 
would  take  to  wife  and  consort  the  princess  Elizabeth,  which  marriage 
they  hoped  God  would  bless,  with  a  progeny  of  the  race  of  kings." 
The  members  of  the  assembled  hocses  oi  parliament  then  rose  up  and 
bowed  to  the  king,  as  a  sign  of  their  earnest  co-operation  in  this  wish.' 

'CcMitiniiation  of  Harding.        'Bernud  Andreas,  Memoir,  quoted  bj  Speed. 
'ArliMtnenttury  History, 
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T\o  kin^  replied,  « that  he  was  veiy  willing  so  to  do."  He  might  fmro 
•ddn).  for  the  further  Baiisraciion  or  ail  mali^onieni  at  the  delay,  that  the 
preralmce  of  ihe  two  great  plagues  of  poi-erty  and  pestilence  were  rea- 
tooable  ixopediments  lo  gorgeous  aud  crowded  ceremonials;  for  ihe  pri- 
TWe  recofd*  of  the  exchequer  prove  that  there  was  not  a  doit  in  the 

oyal  purse,  and  the  public  annuls  show  how  severely  (he  new  disease 
caUrd  the  sweating  sickueas,  or  sudor  Angticus,  was  devastating  ihe 

nnropniis. 

Oil  the  lOlh  of  December,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  till  the  27th 
of  iantary  by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  announced  "  that,  before  its  re- 
■■arnililini:.  the  marriage  of  the  king  and  the  princess  Elizabeth  would 
take  place  r"  from  which  time  she  was  treated  as  queen.'  A  great  lonr- 
■Bnwnt  wad  proclaimed,  and  magnificent  preparations  made  for  the  royal 
napbal*.  Eliisbetb  and  Henry  were  within  the  prohibited  denies;  If 
vbuiu  a  special  diapensation  waa  the  work  of  itme ;  but,  in  order  lo  in^ 
diilp  the  wishes  of  the  nation  for  their  immediate  union,  an  ordinair 
Aspenaaiion  was  procured  from  the  pope's  resident  legale,  and  ihe  royt| 
|iur  united  at  Westminster,  January  18,  1480.  Their  wedding-day  wb% 
m  the  words  of  Bernard  Andreas,  "  celebrated  with  all  religious  and 
glorious  magnificence  at  court,  and  by  their  people  with  bonfires,  dancing, 
>on^,  and  banquets,  throughout  all  London." 

CSiniinal  Bouchier,  a  prelate,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  descendant 
cf  the  royal  house  of  Plaiilogenet,'  aiid  a  prince  of  ihc  church,  was  the 
atHaMtutf  prelnle  at  the  marriage.  "  llis  luiud,"  according  to  the  qnaint 
jfhrmmfAnicy  of  Fuller,  who  records  the  circumstance,  "  held  that  sweel 
— '  t,  wherein  the  while  and  red  roses  weie  first  tied  together." 
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P^^^K  CHAPTER  1 

Fjiilfcahmiiiiii — Orieuial  anihem  of  Gvd  save  tht 


CHAPTER  n.  ^^ 

.;i.i^—»iiiiiii — ^..K"<al  anihem of  Gvd  save  th(^  king — The  qneen'a  rendMMM 
Wiocbetier — Delicnie  hoslllt  —  lllni^ss  with  ngue — Binh  of  prince  ArlIiui-1' 

'Pkimptao  Papct!,  p.  *8.     (Camden  Sopielj-.)     The  leaiRBd  Mlilor 
viliMlile  colloction  Jiult;  point*  out  Ibe  imptirunce  of  the  tenth  lellr^r  u 

!-.-nl  dofiimenl,  but  luggeUB  (rrom  Bnother  dociiiiicni)  that  a  imiuke  is  made 
.1  the  datr,  and  thai  pailiament  wiu  appointed  lo  ic-aaieinble  on  Ibe  23d, 
:i.u>*J  of  the  S7lh ;  but  we  think,  ai  the  loyal  niarriag?  look  place  on  ilie  18th, 

IT  PttOTipbin  coire«pond»iic  it  right;  tiooe  "  ihnre  wbi  lo  be  gieat  jiuling," 

.inf  of  the  peen  and  knigbti  o(  the  shire  would  Inke  a  pait  at  Ibii  pauage  of 
..-  II*.  and  Ihey  would  be  Boarccly  Bi  for  biuinew  under  a  Week  of  eigbc  daya. 

'  Br  daaeat  inun  Iiabel  Ploniageoet,  lifiei  of  Riulianl  duke  of  lotk,  who 
'-mzmbI  Boulchicr  rarl  of  Sttx. 

TOL.  n.  —  * 
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QiMen  Ibnnds  the  Ladj  Chapel  at  Winehester  Cathedral-^Her  dower — ^BCeett' 
her  ooosin  Warwick  at  Sheae— Joint  the  king  at  Kenilworth — ^Viewt  his  entif 
at  Bishopsgate  Street — Goes  with  him  to  Green wich-^Her  procession  hj  water 
to  London — Coronation — ^Assists  at  the  feast  of  St  George— Presides  at  the 
marriages  of  her  annt  and  sisters— Party  to  her  sister^s  marriage-settlement— 
Takes  her  chamber — Hrth  of  the  princess  Margaret — Of  prinoe  Henry — Of 
the  princess  Elizabeth— Queen  writes  to  the  king  in  France*— Perkin  War- 
beck's  rebellions — Queen's  progress  with  the  king  to  T^athnm  House— -Qneen  s 
expenditure — Her  friendship  for  the  king's  mother — ^The  royal  children- 
Troubles  of  England — Queen's  sojourn  at  Calais— Marriages  of  her  children — 
Death  of  prince  Arthur — Routine  of  the  queen*s  life — Expenditure — Visit  to 
Hampton  Court — Residence  at  the  palace  of  the  Tower — Birth  of  serenth 
child-^Illness— Death — hyitig  in  state  at  the  Towei^— <^hapel  ardente — Stately 
funeral— Elegy  by  Sir  Thomas  Bfore— Statue— Portrait 

A  TKRT  elegant  Latin  epithalaminm  was  written  on  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  of  i  ork,  by  a  learned  prebendary  of  St  PauPs,  John  de  GiglL' 
It  is  a  great  curiosity,  and,  though  too  long  as  a  whole  for  the  limits  of 
the  present  woric,  an  English  yersion  of  a  few  specimens  relating  to  the 
royii  pair  is  subjoined.  The  first  extract  commences  with  the  seventh 
line. 

**  Hail,  ever  honoured  and  auspicious  day, 
When  in  blest  wedlock  to  a  mighty  king- 
To  Henry — ^bright  Elizabeth  is  joined, 
Fairest  of  Edward*s  ofispring,  she  alone 
Pleased  this  illustrious  spouse.'* 

Then,  after  much  rejoicing  at  the  happy  prospect  of  peace,  and  re- 
astablishment  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  some  unnecessary  allusions  to 
Nestor,  Priam,  Hector,  and  invocation  of  the  Pagan  deities,  the  reverend 
poet  addresses  Henry  to  this  effect :— > 

**  Thou^  it  may  please  you  proudly  to  derive 
Ancestral  titles  from  the  ancient  stock 
Of  Fiankish  kings  your  royal  forefathers. 
Your  beauty  more  commends  you  to  our  hearts,— 
Features  benign,  and  form  of  graceful  mould, 
Virtue*s  concomitants  which  wait  on  you. 
And  with  each  other  vie  to  make  you  shine 
In  splendour  more  adorned." 

The  poet  tells  Henry  that  the  fruit  of  war  is  won,  the  ermine  has 
descended  upon  him,  the  crown  is  on  his  head,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
iieace  smiles  for  England,  and  he  only  requires  a  spouse  to  complete  his 
happiness,  and  he  thus  calls  his  attention  to  Elizabeth : — 

**  So  here  the  most  illustrious  maid  of  York, 
Deficient  nor  in  virtue,  nor  descent 
Most  beautiful  in  form,  whose  matchless  face 
Adorned  with  most  enchanting  sweetness  shmes; 
Her  parents  called  her  name  Elizabeth, 
And  she,  their  first-bom,  should  of  right  succeed 
Her  mighty  sire.    Ber  titU  wiU  be  yimr$ 
If  you  unite  this  princess  to  yourself 
In  wedlock's  holy  bond." 


'AM.  HbtL  336;  date  1486.    John  de  Gi^  was  afierwaids  in  1497 
t^top  of  Worcegtet. 
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ADuding  to  Heniy^s  tardiness  in  celebrating  his  nuptials,  the  toyal 
Jumcit  is  made  to  express  the  most  passionate  impatience ;  she  says .-« 

"  Oh  I  mjr  beloved,  mj  hope,  my  onlf  bliss, 
Why  then  defer  my  joy  ?  Fairest  of  kings, 
Whence  your  delay  to  light  our  bridal  torch  1 
Our  noble  house  contains  two  persons  now, 
But  one  in  mind,  in  equal  love  the  same. 
Oh !  my  illustrious  spouse,  give  o'er  delay. 
Tour  Md  Elizabeth  entreats— and  you 
Will  not  deny  Elizabeth's  request. 
For  we  were  plighted  in  a  solemn  pact. 
Signed  long  ago  by  your  own  royal  hand/' 

Henry  Is  then  reminded  that  her  youthful  aflections  had  been  gifon  I0 
kiiB,  anid  that  she  had  patiendy  cherished  this  idea  for  yearn 

**  How  oft  with  needle,  when  denied  the  pen, 

Has  she  on  canvass  traced  the  blessed  name 

Of  Henry,  or  expressed  it  vnth  her  loom 

In  silken  threads,  or  'broidered  it  in  gold ; 

And  now  she  seeks  the  lanes  and  hallowed  ihrinos 

Of  deities  propitious  to  her  suit. 

Imploring  them  to  shorten  her  suspense, 

That  she  may  in  auspicious  moment  know 

The  holy  name  of  bride. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tour  hymeneal  torches  now  unite, 

And  keep  them  ever  pure.     Oh!  royal  maid, 

Put  on  your  regal  robes  in  loveliness. 

A  thousand  fair  attendants  round  you  wait, 

Of  various  ranks,  with  different  offices. 

To  deck  jova  beauteous  form ;  lo,  this  delights 

To  smooth  with  ivory  comb  your  golden  hair. 

And  that  to  curl  and  braid  each  shining  tress. 

And  wreath  the  sparkling  jewels  round  your  head. 

Twining  your  lock^  with  gems.     This  one  shall  clasp 

The  radiant  n^sklace  framed  in  fretted  gold 

About  your  snowy  neck,  while  that  unfolds 

The  robes  that  glow  with  gold  and  purple  dye. 

And  fits  the  ornaments,  with  patient  skill, 

To  your  unrivalled  limbs;  and  here  shall  shine 

The  costly  treasures  fh>m  the  Orient  sands, 

The  sapphire,  azure  gem,  that  emulates 

Heaven's  lofty  arch,  shall  gleam,  and  softly  there 

The  verdant  emerald  shed  its  greenest  light, 

And  fiery  carbuncle  flash  forth  rosy  rays 

From  the  pure  gold." 

The  epithalaminm  concludes  with  the  enthusiastic  wish  of  the  poet» 
that  a  lovely  and  numerous  progeny  may  bless  these  royal  nuptials  with 
children's  children,  in  long  succession  to  hold  the  reins  of  the  kingdom, 
with  justice  and  honour.  He  predicts  that  a  child  shall  shortly  gambol 
in  the  royal  halls,  and  grow  up  a  worthy  son  of  Richmond,  emulating 
the  noble  qualities  of  his  august  parents,  and  perpetuating  their  name  in 
his  illustrious  descendants  for  ever. 

Nor  was  the  Latin  composition  of  the  learned  de  GigVi  the  01^7  \M\ar 
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ed  tribute  to  these  nuptials.    An  anthem  was  written  for  the  occasio: 
in  the  following  woras,  in  which  a  strong  resemblance  will  be  imm* 
diately  traced  to  ^  Qod  save  the  king  ;^'  the  similarity  of  the  music 
still  stronger.' 

**  God  tare  king  Hemie  wheresoever  he  be, 
And  for  qoeene  Elizabeth  now  pray  wee, 

And  ibr  all  her  noble  progenje ; 
God  sare  the  church  of  Christ  from  way  ibilie, 
And  for  queene  Elizabeth  now  pray  wee.** 

Three  successive  dispensations  were  granted  by  pope  Innocent,  a 
dated  subsequently  to  the  royal  marriage.  He  addresses  the  king  an 
queen  as  ^  Thou  king  Heniy  of  Lancaster,  and  thou  Elizabeth  of  York  \ 
and  proceeds  to  state  ^  that,  as  their  progenitors  had  vexed  the  kingdoi 
of  England  with  wars  and  clamours,  to  prevent  further  efiiision  of  bloo 
it  was  desiiable  for  them  to  unite  in  marriage.  He  calls  Elizabeth  ^  ih 
undoubted  heir  of  that  &mous  king  of  immortal  memory,  Edward  IV., 
thus  effiu;ing  the  brand  her  unnatural  uncle  had  cast  on  her  birth.  Thre 
bulls  were  obtained,  one  aAer  the  other,  before  Henry  could  find  one  t 
please  him ;  at  last,  a  clause  was  introduced,  declaring  that,  if  Elizabet 
died  without  issue,  the  succession  of  the  crown  was  to  be  continued  i 
Henry's  progeny  by  another  wife,  a  great  injustice  to  her  sisters. 

Elizabeth,  directly  after  the  marriage,  gave  hopes  that  this  injuriov 
clause  would  prove  of  none  eflfect  She  retired  to  the  city  of  Winchet 
ter,  to  pass  the  summer,  holding  her  court  there,  surrounded  by  he 
sisters,  her  mother,  and  her  mother-in-law,  Maigaret  of  Richmond,  fc 
whom  she  appears  to  have  cherished  the  greatest  esteem.  The  king  le 
his  bride  at  Lent,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  long  and  dangerous  pre 
gress  through  the  northern  counties,  which  had  been  so  entirely  devote 
to  Richard  111.  as  to  have  upheld  him  on  the  throne  by  military  force. 

It  was  impossible  for  Elizabeth,  in  her  delicate  and  hc^ful  situatioi 
to  accompany  her  husband  on  fSbin  progress ;  for  he  had  to  suppress  tw 
dangerous  insurrections  on  the  road,  and  one  notable  plot  laid  for  hi 
destruction.  At  last  Henry  got  safely  to  the  late  usurper's  fitvouril 
city  of  York,  where  the  good  people  discreetly  tried  the  efiect  of  a  litt] 
personal  flattery.  At  his  magnificent  entry  they  made  the  air  ring  wit 
shouts  of  ^  King  Hany,  king  Harry ;  our  Lord  preserve  that  sweet  an 
well-iavoured  ficeP  And  so  well  was  this  compliment  taken,  thi 
Henry  reduced  their  crownnnents  from  161 Z.  to  18/.  5s. 

The  queen  had  fixed  her  residence  at  Winchester  by  her  husband 
express  desire,  as  he  wished  her  to  give  birth  to  his  expected  heir  in  th 
castle  of  that  city,  because  tradition  declared  it  was  built  by  king  Arthn 
his  ancestor.  The  arrangement  of  the  queen's  bedchamber  was,  accorc 
ing  to  ancient  etiquette,  which  had  been  studied  sedulously  by  the  king' 
mother,  the  countess  Margaret,  who  has  fitvoured  posterity  with  hi 

'Una  anthem,  sec  to  mnnoai  nocec  of  the  old  aqnare  Ibrm  and  with  the  bar 

tone  clef  on  the  third  line,  genuine  tign*  of  antiquitf ,  waa  ionnd  with  othi 

ancient  papers  in  the  choich  cheit  at  Gayton,  Northamptonshire ;  the  date  J 

J4SS^  the  jrear  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIL  and  Elizaheth  of  York.    (See  Bl 

m^mod  Origin  oT'Ood  save  the  king,'*  by  £.  Cluk,p.a6.) 
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wrflien  rules  on  the  «ul>jcct.  The  royal  patient  was  inclosed,  not  only 
from  sir.  bm  (tarn  the  light  of  day.  "  Her  highness'  pleasure  beiii(f  un- 
(ieratuud  an  to  wliat  chwnbet  she  be  delivered  in,  the  same  must  be  huiq; 
with  rich  cloth  of  arms,  sides,  roof,  windows  and  all,  except  one  window, 
where  it  roust  be  hanged  so  that  she  may  have  light  when  it  pleaseih 
!iei.  After  the  queen  had  taken  to  her  chamber,"  a  peculiar  ceremony 
in  royal  etiquette,  now  obaolele,  she  bade  farewell  to  all  her  lords  and 
nnun  ofiicrr*,  and  saw  none  but  those  of  her  own  sex,  "  for,"  continues 
the  n>untes9  Margaret,  "  women  were  niade  all  raanner  of  officers,  as 
builem,  sewers,  and  pnges,  who  received  all  needful  things  at  the  great 
chamber  door."  The  queen  gave  all  her  family  a  surprise  by  producing 
her  ta£uit  a  miailh  sooner  than  was  ejpecied,  yet  the  child  was  healthy, 
and  rery  lively.  lie  was  bom  September  20, 1 486,  at  Winchester  costle. 
The  h^tli  oi  the  queen,  it  appears,  was  always  delicate,  and  she  suf- 
f.red  niuch  from  an  ague  at  this  time.  Her  mother-in-law,  lady  Margaret, 
-i'-d  herself  much  at  this  lime,  for,  besides  regulating  the  etiquette  of 
'  royal  lying-in  chamber,  she  likewise  arranged  the  pageantry  of  the 
uiig  princrV  baptism,  and  set  forth  the  length  and  breath  of  his  cradla 
'  latr  adorned  with  painters'  crafl."'  Elizabeth  of  York  Itad  the  satis- 
i^riioa  of  seeing  her  mother  distinguished  by  the  honour  of  standing 
ir-ilinolhw  for  diis  precious  heir.  Several  cross-accidents  attended  hia 
baptism  i  tlie  day  was  violently  stormy,  ond  one  of  his  gndfaihers,  tha 
tlDul  lairi  ('{  Oxford,  most  uiiaccounlabh-  kept  hb  royal  godchild  waiting, 
in  iJie  cold  cathedral,  three  hours  for  nis  appearance.  Oxford  came  m 
wben  the  ceremony  was  nearly  over,  but  lie  was  in  time  to  perform  hia 
put,  which  was  that  of  sponsor,  al  llie  confirmation ;  and,  taking  the 
royal  babe  on  his  arm,  he  presented  him  to  the  officiating  prelate  at 
Winchester  high  altar.  Then,  while  the  king's  trumpeters  and  minstrels 
veat  playing  before,  the  child  was  borne  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  had 
the  blessing  of  God,  our  lady,  St.  George,  and  his  father  and  mother.* 
The  king,  according  to  ancient  custom,  sal  by  the  queen's  bed-aide, 
rrady  to  give  their  united  blessing,  as  the  concluding  ceremony  of  th« 
royal  baptism. 

It  CBuuot  be  denied,  that  Henry  VII.,  afterwards  so  cunnmg  and 
worldly,  was,  at  this  epoch,  imbued  with  all  the  dreamy  romance  lutlural 
to  the  frtudious  and  recluse  life  he  had  led  in  his  prison  tower  of  Elven, 
where  hia  hoirrs  of  recreation  had  no  other  amusement  than  stories  of 
■trtfaur  and  I'ter  Peodr^on.  He  had  hitherto  spent  his  dayb  in  Walea 
or  Brelagne,  both  Celtic  countries,  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
ehrrishiiw  the  same  traditions.  Much  the  royal  brain  was  occupied  with 
banad*  of  the  Mort  d*Artur,  with  red  dragons  and  green  leeks,  besides 
long  rolls  of  Welsh  pedigrees,  in  which  Noah  figured  about  midway. 
Ii  wn  remarkable  enough  that  a  prince,  educated  on  the  coasi  of  Franco, 
■boold  Itavo  letumed  to  England,  with  tastes  so  entirely  formed  on  the 
most  ancieiu  Ion  of  our  island :  tastes  which  he  now  gratified  by  naming 
the  brir  of  England  Arthur,  after  his  favourite  hero  and  '' 
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a  mercy  he  did  not  name  the  boy  Cadwallader,  whom,  by  the  assistanct 
of  some  pains-taking  Welsh  hendds,  he  claimed  as  his  hundredth  pro- 
genitor.' 

It  was  impossible  for  a  king,  who  was  a  connoisseur  in  Welsh  pedi- 
grees, to  meet  with  a  mate  better  suited  to  him  in  that  particular,  for  the 
queen  was  lineal  princess  of  Wales  by  virtue  of  her  descent  from  Gladis, 
who  had  married  one  of  the  Mortimer  ancestors,  and  their  posterity  was 
the  nearest  collateral  line  to  Llewellyn  the  Great'  The  memory  of  the 
Mortimers,  as  the  conquerors  and  controllers  of  Wales,  was  little  es- 
teemed by  the  Welsh ;  but  the  infant  prince  Arthur  was  the  object  of 
their  adoration,  and  his  perfections  are  still  remembered  in  their  national 
songs. 

The  queen's  ague  continued,  and  it  was  long  before  she  recovered  her 
health ;  when  it  was  restored,  she  founded  a  Lady  Chapel  at  Winchester 
cathedral,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  the  birth  of  her  heir. 

The  dower  of  Elizabeth  deviated  in  some  particulars  from  those  of 
the  queens,  her  predecessors :  as  she  was  heiress  of  the  Mortimers,  some 
of  their  possessions  in  Herefordshire,  and  part  of  the  great  patrimony  of 
Clare,  formed  portions  of  it  Her  grandmother,  Cicely  duchess  of  York, 
was  very  richly  endowed  on  this  inheritance ;  and  as  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  the  queen's  mother,  had  likewise  to  be  maintained,  the  funds  were 
barely  sufficient  for  all  claimants. 

The  king,  ^  in  consideration  of  the  great  expenses  and  charges  that 
his  most  dear  wife  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  must  of  necessity  bear 
in  her  chamber,  and  other  divers  wisesj  by  the  advice  of  the  loras  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in  this  present  parliament,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  ordaineth  that  his  dear  wife  the  queen  be  abh 
to  sue  in  her  own  name,  without  the  king,  by  writs,  &c.,  all  manner  of 
forms,  rents,  and  debts  due  to  her ;  and  sue  in  her  own  name  in  all 
manner  of  actions,  and  plead,  and  be  impleaded  in  any  of  the  king's 
courts."* 

The  next  year  was  agitated  with  the  mysterious  rebellion  in  behalf  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  personated  by  a  youth  named  Lambert 
Simnel.  It  was  but  a  few  months  since  the  queen  and  young  Warwick 
had  been  companions  at  Sheriff  Dutton ;  the  public  had  since  lost  sight 
of  him,  and  this  rebellion  was  evidently  got  up  to  make  the  king  own 
what  had  become  of  him.  He  had  been  kept  quietly  in  the  Tower,  firom 
whence,  to  prove  the  imposition  of  Lambert  Simnel,  he  was  now  brought 
in  grand  procession  through  the  city  to  Shene,  where  he  had  lived  in 
1485,  and,  previously,  with  Elizabeth  of  Tork,  and  her  young  brothers 
and  sisters.*  The  queen  received  him  with  several  noblemen,  and  con- 
versed with  him,  but  he  was  found  to  be  very  stupid,  not  knowing  the 
difference  between  the  conunonest  objects.*    The  king  wrote  to  the  earl 

'  It  was  likewise  reported,  that  Cadwallader  had  prophesied  on  hit  death-bed 
the  restoration  of  his  line  as  sovereigns  of  the  whole  island.— Hard/ng. 

*  Blackstone.    Gladis  was  sister  to  Llewellyn  the  Great. 

'  Parliamentary  roUs,  voL  vi. 

*See  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  IV.,  edited  by  sir  Harris  NicolaSi  157-8. 
'Ha/l     CmrdiDMl  Pole  says  his  uncle  was  as  ionocent  at  a  ehild  of  a  year  old. 
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rf  Onnowl,  clumberlaiii  to  the  queeQ,  the  following  ^oy,  commanilin 
imt  hi  escort  faer  and  the  countesa  Margnret  to  Kcnilnorlli,  wliere  h 
then  TO.    The  people  were  discon tented  that  the  coronation  or  Eilx 
Mh  had  nol  taken  place  after  her  wedlock,  and  rebellions  Tolloi 
'I'jer  with  great  rapidity.     Lambert  Sinmel  fell  into  the  king's  puwi 
It  sutumD ;  and  when  Henry  found  he  was  a  simple  boy,  too  ignorad 
'  be  rumidered  a  rcspoDBible  agent,  he  very  magnanimously  forgavfl 
■..3,  and  with  good-humoured  ridicule  promoted  him  to  be  turnapji  i? 
-^  hilrben  at  Westminiier,  and  afterwards  made  him  one  of  his  fa^ 

This  net  of  grace  was  in  honour  of  Elizabeth's  approaching  c 
UM.  Site  preceded  the  king  to  London ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  Noveiiibe 
MB?,  sbe  Kit  in  a  window  ai  St.  Mary's  hospital,  Bishopsgate  Street,  ii 
«fcr  to  have  a  view  of  the  king's  irtumphant  entry  of  the  metropolis 

■  iMMioar  of  the  victory  of  Stoke.  The  queen  then  went  wit' 
:.■  Uieir  palace  at  Greenwich.  On  the  Friday  preceding  her  c( 
-\'  went  from  London  to  Greenwich,  royally  accompanied  on  the  broi 

'winf  Tlumea;  all  the  barges  of  the  civic  companies  came  to 

■  u  procBMjon.  The  bachelors'  barge,  whose  pageant  surpassed  all  I 
odicis,  belonged  to  the  gentleman-students  of  Ijncoln's  Inn ;  "  theraiB-^ 
««■  a  great  red  dragon,"  in  honour  of  the  Cadwallader  dragon  of  ih^  I 
boose  of  Tudor,  ^  spouting  domes  of  fire  into  the  Thames,"  and  "  many  [ 
other  gmtleinanly  pogeanis,  well  and  curiously  devised  to  do  her  bign^  I 
BOM  •pan  and  pleasure  withal."  This  barge,  rowed  by  the  handsomest'  I 
fenliciRen  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  kept  side  by  side  with  that  of  Elizabettaf  ] 
(tlaytng  the  sweetest  melody,  and  eiciting  the  admiration  of  all  the  cilk<  , 
tarn  ■werobled  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  in  boal^  by  the  activity  of 
the  nlloot  rowers  and  the  vivacity  ol'  their  dragon.  '''  When  the  queeg  i 
ka&lu  ibe  Tower,  the  king's  highness  welcomed  her  in  such  mannor  J 
aad  fona  aa  was  to  all  the  estates,  being  present,  a  very  goodly  sigb^  f 
•od  right  joyous  and  comfortable  lo  behold," 

Tlw  king  then  created  eleven  knights  of  the  Bath ;  and  the  n 
SMBidav,  after  dinner,  Elizabeth  set  forth  on  her  procession  through  tl 
ciiy  to  Westminster  Palace.     The  crowd  was  immense,  it  being  Elizi 
kcth's  firat  public  appearance  in  the  metropolis  as  queen  since  het  maf^  \ 
na|«,  and  idl  the  Londoner  were  aoxious  to  behold  her  in  her  royd 
imwcl.     She  must  have  been  well  worth  seeing  —  she  had  not  com- 
HHed  ber  lwenty-«econd  year,  her  tif^ure  was,  like  that  of  her  majestic 
Hher,  ull  and  elegant,  her  complexion  brilliantly  tiiir,  and  her  sereno    , 
(yea  antl  perfect  features  were  now  lighted  up  with  the  lovely  expresnioo    I 
■aiuiiiiiy  ever  gives  to  a  young  woman  whose  disposition  is  truly  esl^ 
■aUc    The  royal  apparel  in  which  her  loving  subjects  were  so  anxioua 
W  aee  her  arrayed  consisted  of  a  kirtle  of  while  cloth  of  gold,  damasked, 
ud  *  mantle  of  the  same  furred  with  ermine  fastened  on  the  breast  with 
•  great  lace,  or  cordon,  curiously  wrought  of  gold  and  silk,  finished 
~tt  neb  knobs  of  gold  and  tassels.     >*  On  her  fair  yellow  hair,'  haag- 

fmi  length  down  her  back,  she  wore  a  caul  of  pipes  ^a  piped  nel> 

tmil  M  'ilcewiM  uimsiijlawiit*,  vt  fvlhiWi  in  tbo  e|iiihaJ>iiiiuin. 
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work),  and  a  circle  of  ^old,  richly  adorned  with  gemnP  Thus  attired, 
she  quitted  her  chamber  of  state  in  the  Tower,  her  train  borne  by  her 
sister  Cicely,  who  was  still  fairer  than  herself.  She  was  precednl  by 
four  baronesses,  riding  grey  palfreys,  and  by  her  hnsband^s  uncle  Jasper, 
as  grand  steward.  Her  old  friend,  lord  Stanley  (now  earl  of  Derby), 
was  high  constable,  and  the  eari  of  Oxford,  lord  chamberlain  Thus 
attended,  she  entered  a  rich  open  litter,  whose  canopy  was  borne  over 
her  head  by  four  of  the  new  knights  of  the  Bath.  She  was  followed 
by  her  sister  Cicely  and  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  her  mother's  sister,' 
in  one  car,  and  her  father^s  sister,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  mother  to  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  Lincoln,  lately  slain  fighting  against  Henry  VH.  at 
the  battle  of  Stoke.  The  duchess  of  Norfolk  rode  in  another  car,  and 
six  baronesses  on  palfreys  brought  up  the  noble  procession.  The  citi- 
zens hung  yelvets  and  cloth  of  gold  from  the  windows  of  Chepe,  and 
stationed  children,  dressed  like  angels,  to  sing  praises  to  the  queen  as 
she  passed  on  to  Westminster  Palace. 

The  next  morning  she  was  attired  in  a  kirtle  of  purple  velyet  fnrred 
with  ermine  bands  in  front.  On  her  hair  she  wore  a  circlet  of  g^ld,  set 
with  large  pearls  and  coloured  gems.  She  entered  Westminster  Hall 
with  her  attendants,  and  waited  under  a  canopy  of  state  till  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  abbey.  Tlie  way  thither  was  carpeted  with  striped  cloth, 
which  sort  of  covering  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  perquisite 
of  the  common  people.  But  the  multitude  in  this  case  crowded  so 
eagerly  to  cut  off  pieces  of  the  cloth,  ere  the  queen  had  well  passed, 
that  before  she  entered  the  abbey  several  of  them  were  trampled  to 
death,  and  the  procession  of  the  queen's  ladies  ^  broken  and  distroubled." 

The  princess  Cicely  was  the  queen's  trainbearer:  the  duke  of  Snflblk, 
her  aunt's  husband,  carried  the  sceptre ;  and  the  king's  uncle,  Jasper 
duke  of  Bedford,  carried  the  crown.  The  king  resolved  that  Elizabeth 
should  possess  the  public  attention  solely  that  day ;  he  therefore  en- 
sconced himself  in  a  closely  latticed  box,  erected  between  the  altar  and 
the  pulpit  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  remained  with  his  mother, 
perdue^  during  the  whole  ceremony.  The  queen's  mother  was  not  pre- 
8piit,  but  her  son  Dorset,  who  had  undergone  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
oil  suspicion,  during  the  earl  of  Lincoln's  revolt,  was  liberated,  and  per- 
mitted to  assist  at  his  sister's  coronation.' 

A  stately  banquet  was  prepared  in  Westminster  Hall,  solely  for  the 
queen  and  those  who  had  assisted  at  her  coronation.  The  king,  and 
the  countess  Maigaret,  his  mother,  were  again  present  as  unseen  specta- 
tors, occupying  a  latticed  seat  erected  in  the  recess  of  a  window  on  the 
leA  of  the  hall. 

When  the  queen  was  seated  at  her  coronation  feast,  the  lord  Fitzwa- 
ter,  her  sewer,  ^  came  before  her  in  his  surcoat  with  tabard-sleeves,  his 
hood  about  his  neck,  and  a  towel  over  all,  and  sewed  all  the  messes." 
A  sewer  seems  to  have  been  an  officer  who  performed  at  the  royal  table 

'Katharine  Woodville,  widow  of  the  duke  of  Buokingham  (pat  to  desth  ^jr 
Richard  HI.)  Siie  was  iately  married  to  Jasper  Tudor,  whom  the  king  nad 
/vwarded  with  the  dukedom  of  Bedford.  'Ives^  Select  Papers. 
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li»  (aacuom  o(  a  fuoiuiaii.  or  waller,  al  a  moJ^m  diiinec-pnrty  j 
*■  Kwitig  «U  the  niessea"  was  preaentiiig  llie  hot  mesis  in  a  inanii^r  Bj 
iui  the  queen  to  partake  of  ilifm.  '■  The  lady  Catherine  Grey,  and  mifi 
ima  Diiton,  went  under  the  table,  and  sal  at  ilie  queen's  Teet,  and  ihik 
tnunicMoa  of  Oxford '  and  Rireis  knelt  on  eacli  side,  and  now  and  ibeq 
Krld  a  kerrliief  before  her  grace.  Anil  aAer  the  feaat  the  queen  depariei 
■iiit  God'a  blessing,  aud  ihe  rejoicing  of  many  a  true  Englishmaalf 
Lwrt."'  I 

The  next  day  Henry  partook  of  the  coronation  festivities ;  the  queeil  ' 
b^au  the  morning;  by  hearing  masf  wiilt  her  husband  in  St.  SlephenVi 
Clupel,  after  which  "she  kepi  her  esUle"  (viz.,  sal  in  royal  pompj 
uDder  k  canopy)  in  the  parliament-chamber ;  tlie  king's  mother,  wh9 
iM  fcarccly  ever  separated  from  her  daughter-in-law,  was  sealed  on  her 
rii^hi  hand.     Al  diuaer  they  obaerveJ  the  same  order,  and  the  beautifbl 
(nnns*  Cicely  sat  opposite  to  her  royal  sister  at  the  end  of  the  boardt    i 
"er  dinner  there  was  a  ball,  at  whidi  the  queen  and  her  ladies  dauce^  | 
t  following  day  the  queen  relumed  (o  Greenwich.  .  1 

am  the  time  of  her  coronation,  Elizabeth  appeared  in  public  ^''t&l 
e  splendour  of  an  English  queen.    On  St.  George's  day,  1483,  shv  • 
u*ts(cd  at  a  grand  fealiv^  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  attired  in  ibv   i 
'•t%  of  the  order.     She  rode  witli  the  countess  of  RiclimoDd  in  a  ricB 
1',  cofrrrd  with  claih  of  gold,  drawn  by  six  horses,  whose  honslngs 
•  :c  of  the  some.     The  royal  car  was  followed  by  her  sister,  the  priii- 
-i>  Annr,  in  the  robes  of  the  order,  and  tweniy-one  ladies  dressed  iii 
"inaoa  velvet,  mounted  on  while  palfreys,  the  reins  and  housings  at 
'   ith  irere  covered  with  white  roses. 
The  queen'*  aunt  Knlherine,  widow  of  Buckingham,  had  been  pre-    ' 
ifly  married  lo  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  king's  uncle,  in  the  prescnat 
rJizab«th  and  llcnr)'.     Tlie  Viscount  Welles,  who  was  uncle  by  iha 
'-.r-blood  lo  lite  king,  received  the  hand  of  the  queen's  sister  Cicely;   . 
1  die  henlds  were  given  the  bride's  mantle  and  gown  as  fees  and  lap*  J 
MM.     Tha  princess  Katharine  was  married  to  the  heir  of  ihe  earl  d!4 
DevoDshirc,  and  tlie  princess  Anne  took  the  place  of  Cicely  in  alten^f 
uet  oa  ilie  queen  iu  public.     She  thus  continued  till  her  hand  v 
'ume<),  i>y  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey,  for  his  heir  lord  Thomas  Howard^  1 
:;  nobleman  affirmed  that  the  young  pair  had  been  betrothed  in  infancjr 
ihe  reign  of  Richard  III,  by  iliat  king.'    The  marriage  settlement*  of 
'  Ibo  eoitnua  of  Ox&rd  u  the  Rnt  peeress  who  is  recorded  ai  have  varned 
tot  bread  by  bbr  nesllei  and  it  is  pleatanl  In  find  this  long^uderitig  lad/  re> 
■■■d  to  brr  lugh  nok,  biom  alter  ilio  inipnioniii«ni  of  Ler  noblc-miDded  hu^ 
knd  fbr  liSs  uRsliaken  fidelily  in  Ihe  cniise  of  queen  Alaigarpl,   Edward   17, 
Ir^ved  ti*r  of  her  dower.    Sbe  would  have  been  slaived  wilh  bet  little  ebil- 
■-n.  if  she  bad  not  been  skilled  in  Ae  uie  of  ilio  needle.     With  a  spirit  of 
-rVvnuMTr  wblcb  riTslIed   the   heraism  of  lier  gKllanC  lord,  she   airugtclMt 
-  ;^  fllkoep  ft*n  of  peonrjr  ii||  betlei  limes  reilored  bor  hniband,  het  rank, 
-    :  irrnati^ 
'L*Ibiu11  Collecianea,  vol.  ir.  pp.  aiS-233.  'Biicka  and  Hiillen. 

'Thi*  deed  la  in  the  possession  of  his  grace  (he  duke  of  Notfolk,  eul  matshal; 
lis  dated  Frbruai)-  1-2,  143S.     The  lady  Anne  bad  two  loaa,  who,  furtuiMtety 

"    '  '  I  inliini7.     Sha  died  early  in  life,  aad  i«  buiied  uadin  &   j 
ti  Fnmlittebam,  Suffolk. 
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the  lady  Anne  and  lord  Thonias  was  made  by  queen  Elizabeth  on  one 
side  in  behalf  of  her  sister,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey  for  his  son  on  the 
other.  Henry  VII.  oflered  at  the  altar,  and  gave  his  sister-io-kw 
away. 

The  ancient  ceremonial  of  the  queen  of  England  taking  to  her  cham- 
ber was  alwa3rs  performed  in  earlier  times,  but  its  detail  was  not  pie- 
senred  till  the  autumn  of  1489,  when  Elizabeth  of  York  went  through 
the  formula  previously  to  the  birth  of  her  eldest  daughter  ]I^Iargaret.    As 
described  in  a  contemporary  herald^s  journal,  queen  Elizabetli's  temporary 
retirement  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  rite.    ^  On  Allhallows' 
eve,^  says  tliis  quaint  chronicler,*  ^  the  queen  took  to  her  chamber  at 
Westminster,  royally  accompanied,  that  is  to  say,  with  my  lady  the  king'k 
modtr^  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  many  other  ganging  before  her,  ud 
besides  greater  part  of  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  being  all  assembled  at 
Westminster  at  the  parliament    She  was  led  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  and 
the  earl  of  Derby  (the  king's  father-in-law).    The  reverend  fiither  in 
God,  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  said  mass  in  his  pontificals.'    The  earl  of 
Salisbury '  held  the  towels  when  the  queen  receive4^  the  host,  and  the 
comers  of  the  towels  were  golden,  and  after  Agnus  Dei  was  sang,  and 
the  bishop  ceased,  the  queen  was  led  as  before ;  when  she  arrived  at  her 
own  great  chamber,  she  tarried  in  the  ante-room  before  it,  and  stood 
under  her  cloth  of  estate,  then  was  ordained  a  void  of  refreshments; 
that  done,  my  lord,  the  queen's  chamberlain,  in  very  good  words,  de* 
sired,  in  the  queen's  name,  ^  all  her  people  to  pray  that  God  would  send 
her  a  good  hour,'  and  so  she  entered  into  her  chamber,  which  was 
hanged  and  ceiled  with  blue  cloth  of  arras,  enriched  with  gold  flear^<Se- 
lis ;"  no  tapestry,  on  which  human  figures  were  represented,  according 
to  this  document,  was  sufiered  to  adorn  the  royal  bed-chamber,  ^  being 
inconvenient  for  ladies  in  such  a  case,"  lest,  it  may  be  supposed,  the 
royal  patient  should   be  affrighted   by  the  ^figures  which  gloomily 
glare."    There  was  a  rich  bed  and  pallet  in  the  queen's  chamber :  the 
pallet  had  a  fine  canopy  of  velvet  of  many  colours,  striped  with  gold, 
and  garnished  with  red  roses.     Also  there  was  an  altar  furnished  with 
relics,  and  a  very  rich  cupboard  full  of  gold  plate.    When  the  queen 
had  recommended  herself  to  the  good  prayers  of  the  lords,  her  cham- 
berlain drew  the  traverse,  or  curtain,  which  parted  the  chamber,  and 
^  thenceforth  no  manner  of  officer  came  within  the  queen's  chamber, 
but  only  ladies  and  gentlewomen  after  the  old  custom." 

Tliis  etiquette  was,  however,  broken  by  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of 
Luxembourg,  ambassador  extraordinary  from  France,  who,  most  eamesdy 
desiring  to  see  the  queen,  was  introduced  into  her  bed-chamber  by  htf 
mother  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville,  his  near  relative ;  no  other  man,  ex- 
cepting the  lord  chamberlain  and  Garter  king-at-arms,  was  admitted. 

'  Cottonian  MS.,  Julius. 

'  Mass  was  probably  said  (though  the  authority-  does  not  mention  it)  at  Sl 
Stephen*8,  the  private  chapel  of  Westminster  Palace  situate  near  the  royal  tan 
chambers. 

'  Sii  Bichard  Pole,  hiuband  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury  who  was  Ai 
queen  s  oouMin-germmxL 
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The  qoeen^s  retirement  took  place  on  the  Itt  of  Noyember,  and  the 
royal  io&nt  was  born  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.'  She  was  named 
Maigaret  after  the  king's  mother,  and  that  noble  lady,  as  godmother, 
presented  the  babe  with  a  silver  box  full  of  gold  pieces.  At  the  christen- 
Big  festivals  a  play  was  performed  before  the  king  and  queen  in  the 
vhite-hall  of  Westminster  Palace.  Subsequently  at  the  Christmas  festi- 
nl  a  courtrlierald  complains  ^  there  were  very  few  plays  acted  on  account 
of  prevalent  sickness ;  but  there  was  an  abbot  of  misrule  who  made 
iiiich  sporL^ 

The  queen's  second  son  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  VIII.,  was  bom  at 
Greenwich  Palace,  June  28,  1491.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  great 
foength  and  robust  health  from  his  infancy.  During  the  temporary  re- 
tirement of  the  queen  to  her  chamber  previously  to  the  birth  of  her 
liMirth  child,  the  death  of  her  mother,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  occurred ; 
the  royal  in&nt,  proving  a  girl,  was  named  Elizabeth,  perhaps  in  memory 
of  its  grandmother. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1492,  Henry  VII.  undertook  an 
imrasion  of  France,  in  support  of  the  rights  of  Anne  of  Bretagne  to  her 
Other's  duchy.  But  the  queen'  wrote  him  so  many  loving  letters,  la« 
flienting  his  absence,  and  imploring  his  speedy  return,  that  he  raised  the 
aege  of  Boulogne,  made  peace,  and  came  back  to  England  on  the  3d  of 
November.  His  subjects  were  preparing  for  him  plenty  of  employment 
It  home,  by  rebellions  in  behalf  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  at  this  time 
commenced  his  personification  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  the  queen's 
bfother,  second  son  of  fklward  IV.  and  Elizabeth  Woodville.' 

The  remaining  years  of  the  century  were  involved  in  great  trouble  to 
the  king^  the  queen,  and  the  whole  country  \  the  lord  chamberlain,  sir 
William  Stanley  (brother  to  the  king's  father-in-law),  was  executed,  with 
linle  form  of  justice,  for  favouring  the  impostor,  and  the  court  was  per- 
turbed with  doubt  and  suspicion.  The  bodies  of  the  queen's  brothers 
wrre  vainly  sought  for  at  the  Tower,  in  order  to  disprove  the  claims  of 
the  pretender ;  and,  when  the  queen's  tender  love  for  her  own  family  is 
remembered,  a  doubt  cannot  exist  that  her  mental  sufierings  were  acute 
It  this  crisis. 

In  the  summer  of  1495  Elizabeth  accompanied  the  king  to  Lathom 
House,  on  a  visit  to  his  mother  and  her  husband,  Stanley  earl  of  Derby. 
Perkin  Warbeck  was  expected  to  invade  England  every  day,  and  the 
king  brought  his  wife  with  him  to  Lancashire,  in  order  to  regain  for  him 
the  popularity  he  had  lost  by  the  execution  of  sir  William  Stanley. 
Warrington  Bridge  was  at  this  time  built  for  the  passage  of  the  royal 
pair.*  While  a  guest  at  Lathom  House,  the  king  ran  a  risk  of  his  life 
from  an  odd  circumstance;*  the  earl  of  Derby  was  showing  him  the 
country  from  the  leads,  when  the  family  fool,  who  had  been  much 

*  Spe«d.  •  Bernard  Andreas'  MS.,  quoted  by  Speed. 

'  Perkin  has  some  historical  partisans,  who,  at  this  day,  believe  in  his  identity 
^th  the  duke  of  York ;  it  should  be  however  noticed,  that  he  chose  his  time  of 
declaring  himself  very  suspiciously,  viz.,  just  aAer  the  death  of  his  supposed 
mother,  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville,  who  could  alone  have  recognised  him. 

*  Song  of  the  lady  Betsy ;  notes  by  Hay  ward.         *  White  KenneVi  Co\\«ti60aa 
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attached  to  sir  William,  the  brother  of  his  lord,  lately  put  to  death  by 
the  king,  drew  near,  and  pointing  to  a  precipitous  part  of  the  leads,  un- 
defend^  by  battlements,  close  to  which  the  royal  guest  was  standing', 
said  to  his  lord,  in  the  deep  low  tone  of  vengeance,  ^  Tom  remembw 
Will.''  These  three  words  struck  the  conscience  of  the  king,  and  hi 
hurried  down  stairs  to  his  mother  and  his  consort  with  great  precipita* 
tion.  He  returned  with  Elizabeth  to  London  soon  afler  this  adventnrei 
when  they  both  attended  the  Serjeants'  feast  at  Ely  Place ;  the  qneen 
and  her  ladies  dined  in  one  room,  and  the  king  and  his  retinue  in  another. 

Elizabeth  was  this  year  so  deeply  in  debt  that  her  consort  found  it 
necessary,  after  she  had  pawned  her  plate  for  5007.,  to  lend  her  2000/V 
to  satisfy  her  creditors.  Whoever  examines  the  privy-purse  expenses  of 
this  queen  will  find  that  her  life  was  spent  in  acts  of  beneficence  to  the 
numerous  claimants  of  her  bounty.  She  loved  her  own  sisters  with  the 
fondest  affection ;  they  were  destitute,  but  she  could  not  bear  that  the 
princesses  of  the  royal  line  of  York  should  be  wholly  dependent  on  the 
English  noblemen  (who  had  married  them  dowerless),  for  the  food  they 
ate  and  the  raiment  they  wore ;  she  allowed  them  all,  while  single,  an 
annuity  of  507.  per  annum  for  their  private  expenses,  and  paid  to  their 
husbands  annuities  for  their  board  of  120/.  each,  besides  perpetual  pre* 
sents.  In  her  oii^ni  person  she  was  sufficiently  economical ;  when  she 
needed  pocket  money,  sums  as  low  as  45.  4(f.,  seldom  more  that  10s.  or 
205.  at  a  time,  were  sent  to  her  from  her  accountant  Richard  Decons,by 
the  hands  of  one  of  her  ladies,  as  the  lady  Anne  Percy,  or  the  lady  Eli- 
zabeth Stafibrd,  or  Mistress  Lee,  to  be  put  in  her  majesty's  purse ;  then 
her  gowns  were  mended,  turned,  and  new  bodied ;  they  were  freshly 
trimmed  at  an  expense  of  4rf.,  they  were  freshly  hemmed  when  beat  oat 
at  the  bottom.  She  wore  shoes  which  only  cost  12(2.,  with  latten  or  tin 
buckles.'  But  the  rewards  she  profllered  to  her  poor  aflectionate  snb- 
iects,  who  brought  her  trifiing  offerings  of  early  peas,  cherries,  chickens, 
bunches  of  roses,  and  posies  of  other  flowers,  were  very  high  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  what  she  paid  for  her  own  shoes. 

The  queen  lost  her  little  daughter  Elizabeth  in  September,  1495;  this 
infant,  if  her  epitaph  may  be  trusted,  was  singularly  lovely  in  person. 
She  was  buried  in  the  new  chapel  built  by  her  father  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

A  very  tender  friendship  ever  existed  between  the  countess  Margaret, 
the  king's  learned  and  accomplished  mother,  and  her  royal  daughter-ii^ 
law.  In  her  letters  Margaret  oflen  laments  the  queen's  delicate,  or  (as 
she  terms  it)  crazy  constitution.  In  one  of  them,  written  about  this 
time,  she  thus  mentions  Elizabeth  and  her  infants.  It  is  written  to  the 
Queen's  chamberlain  on  occasion  of  some  French  gloves  he  had  bought 
for  the  countess : 

^  Blessed  be  God,  the  kin^,  the  queen,  and  all  our  sweet  children  be 
HI  good  health.  The  queen  nath  been  a  little  crazed  [infirm  in  hedth], 
but  now  she  is  well,  God  be  thanked.  Her  sickness  not  so  nmcii 
amended  as  I  would ;  but  I  trust  it  shall  be  hastily  with  God's  grace. 

*  Privy-Pune  Expenses  of  Henry  VII. ^  Excerpta  Hist,  edited  by  fir  H.  Nicofan* 
'Ptirjr-Pune  Ej^cbbm  of  Elizabeth  o£  York;  edited  by  lir  H.  Nioolat. 
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^The  countess  declares  the  gloves  be  right  food,  excepting  they 
were  too  much  for  her  hand  ;^'  and  adds,  with  a  little  sly  pride  in  the 
malinesa  of  her  own  fingers,  '^that  she  thinks  the  French  ladies  be 
great  ladles  altogetlier,  not  only  in  estates,  but  in  their  persons.^' 

Elizabeth^s  infants  were  reared  and  educated  at  Croydon.  Erasmus 
▼isited  the  princely  children  there  when  he  was  the  guest  of  lord  Mount- 
joy  ;  the  fiunily  picture  he  draws  is  a  charming  one ;  and  oh !  how  its 
interest  is  augmented  when  it  is  considered  that  sir  Thomas  More  and 
himself  filled  up  the  grouping ! 

He  thus  describes  the  queen^s  children :  ^  Thomas  More  paid  me  a 
risit  when  I  was  Mountjoy's  guest,  and  took  me  for  recreation  a  walk 
to  a  neighbouring  country-palace  where  the  royal  infants  were  abiding; 
prince  Arthur  excepted,  who  had  completed  his  education.  The  princely 
children  were  assembled  in  the  hall,  and  were  surrounded  by  their  house- 
hold,  to  whom  Mountjoy^s  servants  added  themselves.  In  the  middle  of 
the  circle  stood  prince  Henry,  then  only  nine  years  old ;  he  bore  in  his 
countenance  a  look  of  high  rank,  and  an  expression  of  royalty,  yet  open 
lod  courteous.  On  his  right  hand  stood  the  princess  Margaret,  a  child 
of  eleven  years,  afterwards  queen  of  Scotland.  On  the  otner  side  was 
the  princess  Mary,'  a  little  one  of  four  years  of  age,  engaged  in  her 
iports,  whilst  Ekimund,  an  infant,  was  held  in  his  nurse's  arms.''  There 
ia  a  group  of  portraits  at  Hampton  Court  representing  three  of  these 
children ;  they  have  earnest  eyes  and  great  gravity  of  expression,  but 
the  childish  features  of  the  princess  IVIargaret,  who  is  then  about  six 
years  of  age,  look  oddly  out  ot  the  hood-coif,  the  fashionable  head-dress 
of  the  era ;  even  the  babies  in  arms  wore  the  same  head-dress. 

For  seven  long  years  England  was  convulsed  by  the  pretensions  of 
Perkin  Warbeck.  In  the  summer  of  1495,  the  young  king  of  Scotland, 
Junes  IV.,  or  rather  his  regency,  committed  a  great  outrage  against  the 
English  monarch  by  receiving  the  impostor,  and  bestowing  on  him  the 
bind  of  the  beautiful  lady  Katharine  Gordon,  who  was  not  only  a  prin- 
cess of  the  royal  blood  of  Scotland,  but,  by  descent  from  Joanna  Beau- 
fort, was  one  of  the  nearest  relatives  Henry  VII.  and  his  mother  had|' 
Perkin  invaded  the  English  border,  and  Henry  levied  an  army  to  give 
him  battle,  saying,  ^'  he  hoped  now  he  should  see  the  gentleman  of 
whom  he  had  heard  so  much."  Before  the  kinc^  departed,  queen  Eliza- 
beth ornamented  his  basnet  with  her  own  hands  with  jewels ;  he  paid, 
however,  the  expenses  of  her  outlay,  which  fact  rather  diminishes  the 
romance  of  the  queen's  employment. 

The  greatest  danger  existed  during  the  succeeding  years,  that  the 
queen  and  her  children  would  finally  be  displaced  by  the  impostor ;  for 
IS  soon  as  the  insurrections  in  his  favour  were  subdued  in  one  quarter 

'  She  married  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  aAerwards  the  duke  of  Suffolk ;  she 
iras  born  1498 ;  Edmund,  the  queen's  youngest  son,  was  bom  at  Greenwich, 
U99,  and  died  t)ie  succeeding  year,  which  dates  prove  that  the  visit  paid  by 
Krasmus  was  during  his  short  life. 

*The  princess  Jaite  Stuart  (younger  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  and  his 
^aeen  Joanna)  married  the  earl  of  Huntley.  The  wkTs  of  Perkin  was  seooud 
•outin  to  Henry  VU. 
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they  broke  oat  in  an  opposite  direction.  Perkin  appeared  as  if  by  magic 
in  Ireland,  and  then  invaded  the  Cornish  coast.  His  western  partisans 
brought  the  war  close  to  the  metropolis.  A  sharp  action  was  fought  at 
Deptford  Bridge  and  Blackheath.  Henry  VH.  was  nearly  in  despair  of 
success,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  a  thorough  fright,  till  the  battle  of 
Blacklieath  was  decided  in  his  favour,'  June,  1497.  Afterwards  Perkin 
and  his  bride  were  severally  taken  prisoners.'  Lady  Katharine  Gordon 
way  called  the  White  Rose  from  her  delicate  beauty  and  the  pretensions 
'»f  her  husband  to  the  rights  of  the  house  of  York ;  she  loved  him,  and 
%he  had  followed  him  in  all  his  adventures  since  her  marriage,  till  he 
left  her  for  security  in  the  strong  fortress  of  St.  MichaePs  Mount,  which 
was  captured  by  the  ro3ralists,  and  lady  Katharine  brought  prisoner  to 
the  king,  who  was  then  at  Winchester  Palace.  When  she  entered  his 
presence  she  blushed  excessively,  and  then  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
King  Henry  remembered  the  near  kindred  of  the  distressed  beanty  to 
himself;  he  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  presented  her  to  his  queen,  who 
took  her  into  her  service,  where  she  remained  till  her  second  marriage 
with  sir  Matthew  Cradock.'  The  compassion  shown  by  Henry  to  the 
disconsolate  White  Rose  raised  some  reports,  that  he  was  captivated 
by  her  beauty ;  but  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  such  gossip  by  resign- 
ing her  to  the  care  of  his  queen. 

There  was  no  peace  for  England  till  aAer  the  execution  of  the  adven- 
turous boy  who  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  the  queen^s  brother. 
For  upwards  of  two  years  Henry  VII.  spared  the  life  of  Perkin,  bat, 
inspired  with  a  spirit  of  restless  daring,  which  showed  as  if  he  came 
^  one  way  of  the  great  Plantagenets,^'  this  youth  nearly  got  possession 
of  the  Tower,  and  implicate  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Warwick,  his 
fellow-captive,  in  his  schemes.  It  is  reasonably  supposed  that  Perkin 
was  a  natural  son  of  Edward  IV.,  for  his  age  agrees  with  that  monardi^ 
residence  in  Holland,  1470.  Why  Henry  VIL  spared  his  life  so  long  is 
an  historical  mystery,  unless  he  really  was  a  merciful  man,  willing  to 
abstain  from  blood,  if  his  turbulent  people  would  have  permitted  him. 
That  abstinence  could  no  longer  continue.  Perkin,  after  undergoing 
many  degradations,  in  the  vain  hope  of  dispelling  his  delusion  of  roy- 
alty, was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  November  16,  and  the  more  unjustifiable 
execution  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  followed.  This  last  prince  of  the 
name  of  Plantagenet  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  November  28, 1 499. 
The  troubles  and  commotions  of  civil  war  entirely  ceased  with  the  ex- 
istence of  this  unfortunate  young  man. 

A  plaffue  so  venomous  broke  out  in  England  afler  this  event,  that 
Henry  VII.,  fearing  lest  the  queen  should  be  among  its  victims,  took  her 

'See  bis  letter,  published  in  sir  Henry  Ellis'  Collection,  vol.  i.,  first  series,  and 
likewise  Lord  Bacon**  Henry-  VII^  and  Speed. 

'Perkin  was  taken  in  rtmctuary,  at  Exeter,  September,  1497. 

'  She  is  buried,  with  her  second  husband,  at  Swansea  church.    After  the  death 

c»f  Sir  Matthew  Cradock  she  married  a  third,  and  then  a  fourth  husband.    For 

many  eurioas  particulars  relative  to  this  lady,  and  her  spouses,  see  **■  Historical 

JIfbdceg  of  Sir  Matthew  Ciadook,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Traheme,  editor  of  tks 

"Sumdling  Pkpen," 
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out  of  the  country  in  May,  and  the  royal  fiimily  resided  at  Calais  for 
BMire  than  a  month.  Some  say  that  the  queen  entertained  the  archduke 
Philip  of  Austria  most  royally  while  she  remained  at  Calais.  It  is  how- 
ever certain,  that  a  marriage  between  the  queen^s  beautiful  little  daugh- 
ter Maiy,'  and  Charles,  son  of  the  archduke  Philip  (afterwards  the  great 
emperor  Charles  V.),  was  agreed  on  at  this  time,  and  the  marriage-treaty 
between  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  youngest  daughter  oif  Spain, 
Katharine  of  Anragon,  was  concluded ;  the  parents  of  that  princess,  king 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  queen  Isabel  of  Gistille,  having  preriously  de- 
Biurred  regarding  its  completion  as  long  as  the  unfortunate  earl  of  War- 
wick lived.  The  wedlock  of  Arthur  and  Katharine  finally  took  place  in 
the  autamn  of  1501;  it  filled  Elizabeth's  court  with  joyous  festivity, 
Hid  she  herself  took  an  active  part  in  the  scene*  The  following  Janu- 
aiy  the  queen  presided  at  the  betrothment  of  her  eldest  daughter  Maiv 
nret,  widi  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  performed  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
lady  Katharine,  the  widow  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  was  in  attendance  on 
the  queen  at  these  ^fiancilles."'  After  the  religious  ceremonial  the  queen 
took  her  daughter  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to  a  gmnd  banquet  prepared 
at  the  bishop  of  London's  palace,  close  by,  where  they  both  dined  at 
one  mess  covered.  The  young  queen  of  Scotland  remained  at  the  Eng^ 
\kh  court  to  finish  her  education. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  coldness  and  unkindness  of  Henry 
VII.  to  his  gentle  partner ;  but  if  he  indulged  in  some  public  jealousy 
of  her  superior  title  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  permitted  her  not  to 
^em  the  kingdom  whose  title  she  secured  to  him,  at  least  he  gave  her 
BO  rival  in  her  court  or  home.  The  nearer  the  private  life  of  this  pair 
ii  examined,  the  more  does  it  seem  replete  with  proofs  of  greater  do- 
mestic happiness  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  royal  personages.  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  were  seldom  apart,  and  many  little  traits  may  be  quoted 
which  evince  unity  of  purpose,  when  they  were  together.  Among 
others  there  is  a  pleasing  union  of  their  names  in  a  valuable  missal,  once 
belonging  to  a  lady  of  the  queen,  for  this  line  is  written  in  the  hand  of 
king  Henry : — 
**  Madam  I  pray  you  remembre  me  your  loving  maister  Henry  R," 
Directly  underneath  is  added,  in  the  queen's  hand  :— 
**  Madam  I  pray  you  forget  not  me.  Pray  to  God  [in  order]  that  I 
Bay  have  part  of  your  prayers.    Elysabeth  the  Queue."  * 

*  Lord  Bacon's  Henry  VII. ;  the  marriage  was  never  completed. 

'See  Life  of  Katharine  of  Arragon. 

'  Historical  Notices  of  Sir  M.  Cradock,  hj  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Traheme,  p.  7. 

*Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
ber  PriTj-Pnrse  Expenses.  There  is  a  beautiful  vellum  illuminated  MS.  at 
SioQjhiirst  CoUegef  which  has  either  belonged  to  Elizabeth  of  York  or  her 
iKNher.  It  is  the  Offices  of  the  Virgin.  Every  margin  is  highly  wrought  by  the 
srt  of  the  illuminator,  and  each  hour  of  the  office  of  the  Virgin  is  headed  with  a 
ptinting  of  some  incident  in  her  life,  or  Scripmral  illustration.  The  volume  ik 
t  small  quarto,  bound  in  oak  boards ;  they  have  been  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  and  secured  with  clasps,  which  are  now  gone.  On  the  last  fly-leaf  but 
■It,  Aiere  is  written  the  name,  **  Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  the  Queetu^^  TYia  Wo 
ftm  words  are  in  prnJerJuk  than  the  Irngt,  which  ar«  eTidenUy  writtauYxf  %  ^ 
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The  conjugal  aflection  between  the  king  and  queen  was  now  to  be 
tried  by  an  affliction  they  liad  little  anticipated.  This  was  the  death  of 
their  promising  son,  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  who  died  on  the  2d  of 
April,  within  five  months  o[  his  marriage.  Henry  and  Elizabeth  were 
at  Greenwich  Palace  when  the  news  arrived  of  their  heavy  loss.  Thr 
king's  confessor,  a  friar  Observant,  was  deputed  by  the  privy  council  u 
break  the  sad  news  to  him.  Somewhat  before  his  usual  time  the  con 
feasor  knocked  at  the  king's  chamber-door,  and,  when  admitted,  he  re 
quested  all  present  to  quit  the  room,  and  approached,  saying,  in  Latin, 
^  if  we  receive  good  from  the  hand  of  God,  shall  we  not  patiently  sus- 
tain the  ill  he  sends  us  ?"  ^  He  then  showed  his  grace  that  his  dearest 
son  was  departed  to  God.  When  the  king  understood  those  sorrowful 
heavy  tidings,  he  sent  for  the  queen,  saying,  ^  that  he  and  his  wife  would 
take  their  painful  sorrow  together.' " 

^  After  she  was  come,  and  saw  the  king  her  lord  in  that  natural  and 
painful  sorrow,  as  1  have  heard  say,*  she,  with  full  great,  and  constant, 
comfortable  words,  besought  him  that  he  would,  after  God,  consider  the 
weal  of  his  own  noble  person,  of  his  realm,  and  of  her.  ^  And,'  added 
the  queen,  ^  remember  that  my  lady,  your  mother,  had  never  no  more 
children  but  you  only,  yet  God,  by  his  grace,  has  ever  preserved  yon, 
and  brought  you  where  you  are  now.  Over  and  above  God  has  left  you 
yet  a  &ir  prince  and  two  fair  princesses  *,'  and  God  is  still  where  he  was, 
and  we  are  both  young  enough.  As  your  grace's  wisdom  is  renowned 
all  over  Christendom,  you  must  now  give  proof  of  it  by  the  manner  of 
taking  this  misfortune.' 

^  Then  the  king  thanked  her  for  her  good  comfort  But  when  the 
queen  returned  to  her  own  chamber,  the  natural  remembrance  of  her 
great  loss  smote  so  sorrowfully  on  her  maternal  heart,  that  her  people 
were  forced  to  send  for  the  king  to  comfort  her.  Then  his  grace  in 
great  haste  came,  and  with  true  gende  and  faithful  love  soothed  her 
trouble,  telling  her  what  wise  counsel  she  had  given  him  before,  and 
^  that,  if  she  would  thank  God  for  her  dead  son,  he  would  do  so  like- 
wise.' " 

This  scene  gives  no  great  reason  for  the  constant  assertion,  that  Eli»- 
beth  was  the  victim  of  conjugal  infelicity,  or  that  she  was  treated  with 
coldness  and  dislike  by  her  husband.  But  it  is  in  this  reign  that  &rtion 
first  employed  domestic  slander  as  a  weapon  against  the  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  when  search  is  made  into 
the  silent,  but  irrefragable  witnesses  of  contemporary  journals,  household 

ferent  hand.  Elizabeth  of  York  always  tpelled  her  name  Eljftabttkf  and  qveeni 
quema.  The  name  of  Plantagenet,  though  not  written  aa  a  surname  by  the  earlier 
personages  of  the  royal  line,  was  proudly  challenged  as  such  by  Richard  duke  of 
York  and  his  ikmily.  (See  Parliamentary  Rolls,  145&-60.)  All  these  cmniidem- 
tions  make  us  rather  attribute  the  autograph  to  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.  thao 
her  daughter,  especially  as,  in  the  directions  ibr  finding  Easter,  a  date  oocnrs  of 
1463,  supposed  to  be  the  date  of  the  book.  This  was  the  time  of  ElinbaAi 
WoodTille*s  marriage,  and  the  autograph  was  perhaps  the  joint  writing  of  iht 
aewly  manied  queen  and  Edward  IV. 

^ThSf  la  taken  Aom  the  Heimld's  Journal,  toI.  t.;  Lehmdi  Collectanea,  p.  37JL 
'Meoijr,  mOmrwMrdM  Henry  yiLL\  MaxviMt,q[fBMMRkQ(SQiQ(iteiid^  and  Maiy. 
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books,  and  letters,  the  direet  contrary  \b  often  proved,  which  haf  been 
reported  by  common  rumonr. 

Lord  Bacon  hints  that  the  king's  reserve  was  on  political  matters,  be» 
euise  it  extended  to  his  mother,  who  was  indisputably  an  object  of  his 
tender  aflection.  ^His  mother  he  reverenced  much,  bat  listened  to  little. 
His  queen,  notwithstanding  she  presented  him  with  divers  children  and 
I  crown  also,  could  do  nothing  with  him.  To  her  he  was  nothing 
norious ;  but  if  not  indulgent  he  was  companionable,  and  without  per^ 
•ooal  jealousy." 

It  is  most  evident  that  Henry  was  neither  governed  by  his  wife  nor 
his  mother.  But,  when  a  man  governs  himself  well,  it  is  not  oflen  that 
his  wedded  partner  endeavours  to  take  upon  herself  that  trouble.  Heniy 
WIS,  in  fiict,  a  deraly  reflective  and  philosophic  character,  wholly  free 
from  those  starts  of  irrational  passions  which,  above  all  other  misdoings^ 
degrade  a  man  in  the  eyes  of^  the  females  of  his  family.  Every  action 
of  this  monarch  seems  the  result  of  calm  deliberation ;  no  decision  was 
left  to  passion  or  accident.  ^  For,**  says  lord  Bacon,  ^  he  constantly 
kept  notes  and  memorials  in  his  own  hand,  especially  touching  persons, 
as  whom  to  employ,  whom  to  reward,  keeping,  as  it  were,  a  journal  of 
his  thoughts.  There  is  to  this  day  a  merry  tale  that  his  monkey,'  set  on, 
as  it  was  thought,  by  one  of  his  chamber,  tore  his  principal  note-book 
aD  to  pieces,  when  by  chance  he  had  left  it  about  Whereat  the  court, 
which  liked  not  these  pensive  accounts,  was  much  tickled  with  the 
•port" 

However  pleased  his  courtiers  and  his  monkeys  might  be  with  the 
demolition  of  his  royal  journal,  it  was  a  great  historical  loss,  and  so 
mast  be  ever  considered. 

The  privy-purse  accounts  of  his  queen,  brought  to  light  by  the  inesti* 
mable  kbours  of  one  of  our  greatest  historical  antiquarians,'  contain 
many  particulars  of  her  life  and  manners,  although  they  journalise  but 
the  last  year  of  her  life.  She  had  musical  tastes,  and  gave  comparatively 
large  sums  for  her  instruments,  which  were  of  the  piano  or  harpsichord 
species.  Such  was  the  clavichord,'  a  keyed  instrument  of  small  size, 
the  bass  and  treble  were  inclosed  in  two  separate  portable  cases,  and, 
when  played  upon  with  both  hands,  were  set  side  by  side  on  a  table  be- 
fore the  performer.  For  a  pair  of  clavichords,  made  or  imported  by  a 
foreigner,  the  queen  gave  4/.,  all  in  crowns,  by  the  hand  of  Hugh  Denys. 
She  caused  her  eldest  daughter  to  be  instructed  in  music,  for  there  is  an 
item  of  payment  to  Giles,  the  Inter,  for  strings  to  the  young  queen  of 

*  Eenry  VTl.  kept  a  menagerie,  but  had  odd  ideas  regarding  its  government 
H^  carried  his  notions  of  royal  prerogative  so  far,  that  he  had  four  English  mas 
utfi  hanged  as  traitors,  because  they  overcame  one  of  his  lions  with  whom  they 
vere  set  to  fight.  He  likewise  put  to  death  one  of  his  best  fklcons,  because  he 
ieared  not  to  match  with  an  eagle,  ordering  his  falconers,  in  his  presence,  to 
plock  oflT  the  gallant  bird's  head,  saying, "  it  was  not  meet  for  any  subject  to  oflfor 
fuch  wrong  unto  his  lord  and  superior."  Tliese  symbolical  executions  wei« 
Beam  as  significant  hints  to  his  turbulent  nobility. 

*See  Privy-Purse  Expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Nioolms. 

'  Clamcardi  is  the  Italian  word  for  a  Jiuixpfichord. 
5^ 
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Scots'  lute.  The  principal  queen's  bed-chamber  lady,  when  her  sistersi 
the  princesses  of  York,  were  not  in  waiting,  was  her  kinswoman  lady 
Elizabeth  Staflbrd,  daughter  to  her  aunt  the  duchess  of  Buckingham. 
This  lady  had  a  salary  of  33/.  6f.  Sd.  The  queen  had  seven  maids  of 
honour,  who  were  allowed  0/.  13«.  4d.  each  per  annum.  Dame  Jane 
Guildford,  who  was  governess  to  the  princesses,  received  13Z.  6s.  Sd.  per 
annum.  Agnes  Dean,  the  queen^s  laundress,  had  an  allowance  of  22.  Gs. 
Sd, ;  and  Alice  Massey,  the  queen's  midwife,  was  paid  for  the  exercise 
of  her  office  10/.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  queen  devoted  a  large 
part  of  her  income  to  the  maintenance  of  her  sisters,  but  in  the  last  year 
of  her  life  her  expenses  were  increased  by  the  charges  of  her  sister 
Katharine's  chOdren.  AAer  the  execution  of  the  hapless  earl  of  War- 
wick, the  sons  of  Edward  IV.'s  sister,  and  the  duke  of  Sufiblk,  lord 
Edmund  de  la  Pole,  and  his  brother  Richard,  supposing,  not  unreason- 
ably, that  their  iums  would  come  next,  fled  to  Flanders.  Lord  William 
Courtenay  (husband  to  the  princess  Katharine)  was  accused  of  having 
aided  and  abetted  these  hapless  brethren  in  their  escape;  for  which 
offence  he  was  impiisoned,  and  his  property  seized  by  the  king.  The 
queen  placed  her  destitute  sister  in  close  attendance  on  her  own  penoOf 
and  took  charge  of  her  little  children,  sending  them  to  be  nursed  at  her 
palace  of  Havering  Bower.  The  little  lady  Maigaret  Ck>urtenay  choked 
herself  at  Havering  with  a  fish-bone,  and  her  brother,  lord  Edmund^ 
likewise  died  there ;  the  queen  was  at  the  cost  of  their  funerals.  The 
eldest  son  lived  to  prove  a  splendid  favourite  of  his  royal 
Henry  VIII.,  and  aAerwards  to  (all  a  victim  to  his  capricious  malice. 

Some  indications  occur,  in  the  queen's  privy-purse  expenses,  that  her 
health  was  infirm  during  the  summer  of  1502;  for  she  made  ofierings 
at  Woodstock,  and  the  shrines  of  other  churches,  for  her  recovery  firMi 
sickness.  In  August  she  made  a  progress  towards  the  borders  of  WalesL 
Her  accounts  at  this  time  show  tender  remembrances  of  her  (amil/ ;  she 
clothed  an  old  woman  who  had  been  norice  (nurse)  to  my  lord  prince 
her  brother*  (the  unfortunate  Edward  V.),  and  rewarded  a  man  who  had 
shown  hospitable  attention  to  her  uncle,  earl  Rivers,  in  his  distress  at 
Pontefract,  just  before  his  execution. 

The  queen's  seventh  confinement  was  expected  in  February,  1503;  in 
the  previous  autumn  she  declined  the  services  of  a  French  nurse,  with 
whom  she  had  conferred  at  Baynard's  Castle,'  but  she  dismissed  her 
with  a  gratuity  of  a  marc,  or  6$.  Sd.  Another  nurse,  one  mistress  Har- 
court,  was  recommended  to  her  by  her  niece  lady  Katharine  Gray.  She 
came  and  spoke  to  the  queen  at  Westminster  but  was  dismissed  with 
the  same  sum.    It  was  agreed,  that  the  queen's  accouchement  was  to 

'  PriTy-Pune  Expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York. 

'  This  castle,  Mr.  Lodge  hms  proved,  was  part  of  the  vast  Clare  inheritance, 
and  doubtless  came  as  such,  through  the  Mortimers,  to  their  heir  Richard  duke 
of  York.  It  is  supposed  to  hare  been  granted  to  the  duke  of  York  at  the  muider 
of  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester;  but  if  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  or  any  other  of 
tiie  house  of  Lancaster,  had  got  possession  of  it,  such  was  clear  usurpation.  Ai 
heireas  of  the  house  of  Clare,  it  was  part  of  this  queen's  property,  and  her  pxivatt 
Ufttra  rendence.    She  spent  much  money  on  its  gardens. 
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take  pUce  at  the  royal  apartments  of  the  Tower  o[  London,  and  all 
things  were  prepared  there  for  her  reception.  If  ladies  at  that  era  had 
given  way  to  nervous  depression  arising  from  association  of  ideas,  the 
remembrance  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  her  hapless  brothers 
from  that  gloomy  den  of  assassination  was  enough  to  have  destroyed 
Elizabeth  when  sojourning  at  such  an  abiding  place. 

It  is  certain  she  did  not  remain  there  longer  than  she  could  help ;  for, 
iustead  of  taking  her  chamber  and  secluding  herself  in  close  retirement, 
according  to  custom,  for  a  month  or  more  previously  to  her  accouche* 
meot,  she  spent  that  time  in  visits  to  her  country  palaces,  and  in  ezcur- 
lions  on  the  Thames,  though  the  season  was  the  aepth  of  winter. 

The  Christmas  she  passed  at  Richmond ;  her  glAs  are  recorded  as  if 
she  had  shared  in  the  usual  festivities.    She  presented  her  own  minstrels 
(the  chief  of  whom  was  called  by  the  fanciful  title  of  marquis  of  Lory* 
(Ioq)  with  20s^  and  to  him  and  his  associates,  Janyn  Marcourse  and 
Richard  Denouse,  she  allowed  each  a  salary  of  46s,  Bd.    Elizabeth 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  listening  to  minstrels  and  disarsy  or  reciters ; 
iiid  these  disars  sometimes  took  upon  themselves  the  office  of  players, 
sioce  she  rewarded  one  of  them,  who  had  performed  the  part  of  a  shep- 
herd greatly  to  her  satisfaction,  with  5^.    She  gave  William  Cornish  the 
sum  of  13«.  Adn  for  setting  the  carol  on  Christmas-day,  and  presented 
40i.  to  the  king's  minstrels  with  the  pshalms.     She  gave  a  Spanish  girl 
(perhaps  belonging  to  the  household  of  her  daughter-in-law,  Katharine 
of  Arragon),  who  danced  before  her,  a  reward  of  is.  id.    The  fools  of 
the  royal  houseliold  were  not  forgotten :  Elizabeth  bestowed  on  Patch, 
her  own  fool,  6s,  9d,y  and  she  gave  gratuities  to  a  fool  belonging  to  her 
son  Henry,  a  functionary  who  bore  the  appropriate  name  of  Goose.     A 
hundred  shillings  were  put  into  her  royal  purse  for  her  ^'disport  at 
eirds''  this  same  Christmas.    She  likewise  made  some  purchases,  as  of 
I  small  pair  of  enajnelled  knives,  for  her  own  use;  and  of  mistress 
Lock,  the  silkwoman,  she  bought  ^^  certain  bonnets  (caps),  frontlets,  and 
other  stuff  of  her  occupation  for  her  own  wearing,  giving  her  20/.  in 
part  payment  of  a  bill  formerly  delivered,"  which  remittance  the  queen 
signed  with  her  own  hand.     She  paid  Hay  ward,  the  skinner  (furrier), 
for  inning  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet,  she  had  caused  to  be  made  for 
her  young  daughter,  the  queen  of  Scots,  tlie  cu i&  of  which  were  made 
of  pampelyon,  a  sort  of  costly  fur  then  fashionable.    Among  these  items 
is  a  curious  one,  showing  Elizabeth's  personal  economy;  her  tailor, 
Robert  Addington,  is  paid  sixteenpence  ^  for  mending  eight  gowns  of 
dirers  colours,  for  the  queen's  grace,  at  2d.  a-piece."    She  paid,  how- 
ever, the  large  sum  of  13^.  id.  to  a  man  who  brought  her  a  popinjay  (a 
parrot).    Eightpence  is  charged  for  an  ell  of  linen  cloth  ^^  for  the  queen's 
samplar,"  perhaps  a  pattern-piece  for  her  embroidery ;  Elizabeth  kept 
embroiderers,  who  were  chiefly  Frenchwomen,  constantly  at  work  on  a 
great  state  bed,  which  was  a  perpetual  expense  to  her  for  silks  and  gold 
twist     She  was,  during  the  chief  of  the  year  1 502,  in  mourning  for  her 
eldest  son,  Arthur,  since  all  her  new  garments  were  black ;  these  were  a 
fl^wn  of  black  velvet  and  a  cloak  of  black  damask.     She  was  in  debt, 
%Dd«  though  she  received  occasional  benp^tions  from  het  ViUftWiii^  i^ 
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had  at  this  time  pawned  some  of  her  plate;  hut  her  embarrassments 
tainly  did  not  arise  from  any  personal  extravagance. 

After  Christmas,  the  queen  was  with  her  ladies  rowed  hy  her  barfs- 
man,  Lewis  Walter,  and  his  watermen,  in  a  great  boat  from  Richmond  to 
Hampton  Court :  the  day  she  went  there  is  not  named,  but  on  the  18th 
of  January  they  all  came  back  in  the  same  manner  to  Richmond.  She 
^taid  at  Hampton  Court  eight  days,  for  the  man  who  had  the  care  if  her 
bai^e  chai^ged  for  that  time.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Hampton  ConrI 
was  a  favourite  residence  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  long  before  cardinal 
Wolsey  had  possession  of  it ;  for  in  the  spring  of  this  year  there  is  a 
notation  that  she  was  residing  there,  when  she  gave  a  poor  woman  a 
reward  for  bringing  her  a  present  of  almond  butter. 

^  The  queen's  said  mce  and  her  ladies''  were  finally  rowed  by  Lewis 
Walter  and  his  crew,  from  Richmond  to  the  Tower,  apparently  very  late 
in  January ;  each  of  the  rowers  was  paid  8d.  No  intimation  is  re- 
corded of  the  ceremonial  of  her  taking  her  chamber  in  the  Tower.  Her 
finances  were  low,  for  she  borrowed  10/.  of  one  of  the  king's  gentle- 
men-ushers, in  order  to  pay  the  officers  of  the  Mint  their  fees,  which 
they  craved  as  customary,  on  account  of  a  royal  residence  at  the  Tower. 
William  Trendy  received  lOs,  for  making  a  chest  and  armoire,  in  the 
queen's  council-chamber  at  the  Tower,  for  her  books  and  papers. 

The  queen's  sister  Katharine  (lady  Courtenay)  was  in  attendance  at 
the  Tower  at  this  time,  for  late  in  January  the  royal  purse  received  a 
supply  by  the  hands  of  that  lady  of  46«.  8^.  The  queen  gave  a  poor 
woman,  who  brought  a  present  of  fine  capons  on  the  last  day  of  Janu- 
ary, a  reward  of  3s,  4d.,  and  she  gave  her  fool  Patch,  who  presented  her 
with  pomegranates,  6«.  8(2.,'  being  a  marc. 

On  GEmdlemas-day  (February  2),  the  queen's  acconchement  took 
place :  she  brought  into  the  world  a  living  princess,  who  was  named 
Katharine,  after  lady  Courtenay.  The  fatal  symptoms  which  threatened 
Elizabeth's  life  did  not  appear  till  a  week  afterwards,  and  must  have 
been  wholly  unexpected,  since  the  physician  on  whom  the  king  de- 
pended for  her  restoration  to  health  was  absent  at  his  dwelling-house 
beyond  Gravesend.  The  king  sent  for  this  person,  but  it  was  in  vain 
that  Dr.  Hallyswurth  travelled  through  the  night,  with  guides  and 
torches,  to  the  royal  patient  in  the  Tower :  the  fiat  had  gone  forth ;  and 
the  gentle,  the  pious,  the  lovely  Elizabeth  expired  on  her  own  birthday, 
February  11,  1503,  the  day  that  she  completed  her  thirty-seventh  year. 

A  n»nuscript,'  describing  her  death,  says  that  her  ^  departing  was  as 
heavy  and  dolorous  to  the  king  as  ever  was  seen  or  heard  of,"  and  that 
he  took  with  him  ^  some  of  his  servants,  and  privily  departed  to  a  soli 
tary  place  to  pass  his  sorrow,  and  would  that  no  man  should  resort  to 
lum,"  but  he  ^  sent  sir  Charles  Somerset  and  sir  Richard  Guilford  to 
afford  the  best  comfort  they  could  to  the  queen's  servants  with  good 
and  kind  words." 

When  tlie  news  of  Elizabeth's  decease  spread  through  the  city,  Ae 

'  PriTj-Purse  Expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York;  edited  by  sir  H.  Nicolas,  pp.  6  7 
JS,  U,  OA  •Henld*s  Jouinal,  1593. 
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Utmost  sorrow  was  manifested  among  all  ranks  of  her  subjects.  The 
bells  of  St.  PauPs  tolled  dismally,  and  were  answered  by  those  of  every 
church  and  religions  house  in  the  metropolis  or  its  neighbourhood. 

Meantime,  the  queen  was  embalmed  at  the  Tower ;  for  this  purpose 
vere  allowed  ^  60  ells  of  holland  cloth  ell  broad,  likewise  gums,  balms, 

Slices,  sweet  wine,  and  wax;  with  which,  being  cered,  the  king^s 
umber  closed  her  in  lead,  with  an  epitaph  likewise  in  lead,  showing 
vho  and  what  she  was.  The  whole  was  chested  in  boards  corered 
with  black  TeWet,  with  a  cross  of  white  damask.  The  day  afVer  the 
queen's  demise,  Sunday,  February  12th,  her  corpse  was  removed  from 
ikt  chamber  where  she  died  to  the  chapel  within  the  Tower,  under  the 
steps  of  which  then  reposed,  unknown  to  all,  the  bodies  of  the  queen^s 
two  murdered  brothers,  Edward  V.  and  Richard  duke  of  York.  Far 
diflerent  was  the  order  of  their  sister's  royal  obsequies,  to  that  dark  and 
silent  hour,  when  the  trembling  old  priest,  who  had  belonged  to  this 
Terv  chapel,  raised  the  princely  victims  from  their  unconsecrated  lair, 
iod  dq>osited  tliem  secretly  within  its  hallowed  verge.  Could  the 
ladies  and  officers  of  arms,  who  watched  around  the  corpse  of  their 
roval  mistress  in  St.  Mary's  chapel  within  the  Tower,  during  the  long 
nights  which  preceded  her  funeral,  have  known  how  near  to  them  was 
the  mysterious  resting-place  of  her  murdered  brothers,  many  a  glance 
of  alarm  would  have  fathomed  the  beautiful  arches  of  that  structure,* 
aod  many  a  start  of  terror  would  have  told,  when  the  wintry  wind  from 
the  Thames  waved  the  black  draperies,  which  hung  around. 

The  scene  of  the  queen's  lying  in  state  in  the  Tower  chapel  must 
hire  been  imposing.  It  was  on  this  occasion  rendered  what  the  French 
call  a  chapel  ardenie.  The  windows  were  railed  about  with  buniing 
lifhts,  and  a  lighted  hearse  stood  in  the  quire  of  the  chapel.  In  this 
hearae  was  deposited  the  royal  corpse,  which  was  carried  by  persons  of 
the  highest  rank,  with  a  canopy  borne  over  it  by  four  knights ;  followed 
by  lady  Elizabeth  Stafford  and  all  the  maids  of  honour,  and  the  queen's 
household,  two  and  two,  ^  dressed  in  their  plainest  ^owns,"  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  journal, ''  in  the  saddest  and  simplest  attire  they  had, 
with  threadden  handkerchiefs  hanging  down  and  tied  under  their  chins." 
The  princess  Katharine,  led  by  her  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
then  entered  the  chapel,  and  took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  corpse ; 
I  true  mourner  was  she,  for  she  had  lost  her  best  friend,  and  only  pro- 
tectress. 

\Vhen  mass  was  done  and  offerings  made,  the  princess  retired.  During 
the  watch  of  the  night  an  officer  at  arms  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  a  pater- 
noster for  the  soul  of  the  queen  at  every  Kyrie  Eieison,  and  at  Oremus 
before  the  collect 

On  the  twelfth  day  afler  the  queen's  death  mass  was  said  in  the  chapel 
etrly  in  the  morning. 

"Then  the  corpse  was  put  in  a  carriage  covered  with  black  velvet, 
vith  a  cross  of  white  cloth  of  gold,  very  well  fringed.  And  an  image 
exactly  representing  the  queen  was  placed  in  a  chair  above,  in  her  rich 

It  is  DOW  caJled  the  Record  Office,  and  encumbered  with  pttcVasci  ot  ^mly^ii^ 
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robes  of  state,  her  very  rich  crown  on  her  head,  her  hair  about  hrr 
shoulders,  her  sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  her  fingers  well  garnished  with 
rings  and  precious  stones,  and  on  every  end  of  the  chair  sat  a  gentle- 
woman-usher kneeling  on  tlie  coffin,  which  was  in  this  manner  dimvn 
by  six  horses  trapped  with  black  velvet  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster. 
On  the  fore-horses  rode  two  chariotmen,  and  on  the  four  others,  four 
henchmen  in  black  gowns.  On  the  horses  were  lozenges  with  the 
queen's  escutcheons.  By  every  horse  walked  a  person  in  a  mourning 
hood,  at  each  corner  of  the  chair  was  a  banner  of  our  Lady,  of  the  A^ 
sumption,  of  the  Salutation,  and  of  the  Nativity,  to  show  the  queen  died 
in  child-bed ;  next,  eight  palfreys,  saddled  with  black  velvet,  bearing 
eight  ladies  of  honour,  who  rode  singly  after  the  corpse,  in  their  slops 
and  mantles ;  every  horse  led  by  a  man  on  foot,  bare-headed,  but  in  a 
mourning  gown,  followed  by  many  lords.  The  lord  mayor  and  citizens, 
all  in  mourning,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  at  every  door  in  the  city  a 
person  stood  baring  a  torch.  In  Fenchurch  and  Cheapside  were  sta- 
tioned groups  of  thirty-seven  virgins,  the  number  corresponding  with 
the  queen's  age,  all  dressed  in  white,  wearing  chaplets  of  white  and 
green,  and  bearing  lighted  tapers.  From  Mark-lane  to  Temple-bar  alone, 
were  5000  torches,  besides  lights  burning  before  all  the  parish  churches; 
while  processions  of  religious  persons  singing  anthems  and  bearing 
crosses  met  the  royal  corpse  from  every  fraternity  in  the  city.''  The 
earl  of  Derby,  the  queen's  old  friend,  led  a  procession  of  nobles,  who 
met  the  funeral  at  Temple-bar.  The  abbots  of  Westminster  and  Ber- 
roondsey  in  black  copes,  and  bearing  censers,  met  and  censed  the  corpse, 
and  then  preceded  it  to  the  church-yard  of  Sl  Margaret,  Westminster. 
Here  the  body  was  removed  from  the  car,  and  carried  into  the  abbey.  It 
was  placed  on  a  grand  hearse  streaming  with  banners  and  banneroles,  and 
covered  with  a  ^^  cloth  of  majesty,"  the  valence  fringed  and  wrought 
with  the  queen's  motto,  ^  Humble  and  Reverent,"  and  garnished  with 
her  arms.  All  the  ladies  and  lords  in  attendance  retired  to  the  queen's 
great  chamber,  in  Westminster  Palace,  to  supper.  In  the  night,  ladies, 
squires,  and  heralds,  watched  the  body  in  the  abbey. 

The  next  morning  the  remains  of  Elizabeth  were  conunitted  to  the 
grave ;  her  sister  Katharine,  her  sorrowful  survivor,  attended  as  chief 
mourner.  The  queen's  ladies  ofiered  thirty-seven  palls,  first  kissing 
ihem,  and  then  laying  them  on  the  body.  Four  of  these  palls  were  pre- 
sented by  her  sisters,  who  were  all  present  as  mourners.  A  funeral  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Fitzjames,  bishop  of  Rochester,  from  the  text  in 
Job :  ^  Mistremini  meiy  nuseremini  mei^  saltern  vos  amici  met,  quia  mama 
Domini  letigit  me." ' 

**  Theie  words,  he  laid,  he  ipake  in  the  name  of  England,  on  aocoant  of  ths 
great  loss  the  country-  bad  sustained,  of  that  virtuous  queen,  her  noble  son,  the 
prince  Arthur,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

*  **  Have  pity,  have  pity  on  me,  my  friends,  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touebed 
me,"  being  a  passage  from  the  19th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  chaptff 
forms  tlic  eighth  lesson  read  at  matins,  at  the  service  for  the  dead ;  or,  as  gene 
talljr  expressed,  3fatins  for  the  dead,  in  the  catholic  rituaL 
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The  pallfl  were  then  lemored  from  the  coffin,  the  queen's  effigy  placed 
OB  St  Edward^  shiinei  and  the  ladies  quitted  die  M)ey.  The  prelatesi 
viih  the  king^  chaplains,  approached  the  hearse,  and  the  grave  was  ^hal- 
lowed by  the  bishop  of  London;  after  the  usual  rites  the  body  was 
placed  in  the  giare. 

Astndcigers  had  been  consulted  that  year  on  the  queen's  behalf^  and 
bid  predicted  that  all  sorts  of  good  fortune  would  befell  her  in  1503. 
Sr  liioinas  More  wrote  an  el^gy  for  the  queen,  in  which,  with  his  usual 
Mcity,  he  alludes  at  the  same  time  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the 
foUy  and  vanity  of  such  divinations. 

Yet  was  I  lately  promised  otherwise 

This  year  to  live  in  weal  and  in  delight, 

Lo,  to  what  oometh  aU  thy  blandishing  promisa, 

O  &lse  astrology  and  divinitrice, 

Of  God's  secrets  vaunting  thyself  so  wise  ? 

How  tme  lor  this  year  is  thy  prophecy? 

The  year  yet  lasteth,  and  U),  here  I  lie  I 

Adieu,  mine  own  dear  spouse,  my  worthy  lord. 
The  Aithfnl  love  that  did  us  both  combine 
In  marriage  and  peaceable  concord 
Into  your  hands  here  do  I  dean  resign, 
To  be  bestowed  on  your  children  and  mine; 
Erst  were  ye  lather,  now  must  ye  supply 
The  mother's  part  also,  for  here  I  lie. 

Where  are  our  castles  now?  where  are  our  towersf 

Goodly  Richmond,  soon  art  thou  gone  from  me, 

At  Westminster,  that  costly  work'  of  yours. 

Mine  own  dear  lord,  now  shall  I  never  see; 

Almighty  God,  ronchsafe  to  grant  that  ye. 

For  you  and  children  well  may  edify ; 

My  palace  builded  is,  for  lo,  now  here  I  lie ! 

Farewell,  my  daughter,  lady  Marg&rete, 

God  wot  full  oft  it  grieved  hath  my  mind. 

That  ye  should  go  where  we  might  seldom  meety 

NowT  am  gone,  and  have  left  you  behind, 

O  mortal  folk,  but  we  be  very  blind. 

What  we  least  fear  lull  oft  is  most  nigh. 

From  you  depart  I  first,*  for  lo,  now  here  I  lie ! 

Farewell,  madame,*  my  lord*s  worthy  mother. 
Comfort  your  son,  and  be  of  good  cheer. 
Take  all  at  worth,  for  it  will  be  no  other; 
Farewell,  my  daughter  Katharine,^  late  the  p'  trt 
Unto  Prince  Arthur,  late  my  child  so  dear. 
It  booteth  not  for  me  to  wail  and  cry. 
Pray  for  my  soul,  for  lo,  now  here  I  lie  I 


'Henry  Yn.*s  ehapel. 

*Tbe  young  queen  of  Scots  did  not  leave  England  till  some  months  after  her 
SMher's  death. 
'Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  who  survived  her. 
'Katharine  of  Arragon;  phtn  means  mate  or  oonsor. 
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• 
Adieu,  lord  Henry,^  loving  son,  adieu, 
Onr  Lord  increase  your  honour  and  estate ; 
Adiea,  my  daughter  Mary,*  bright  of  hue, 
God  make  you  virtuous,  wise,  and  fortunate; 
Adieu,  sweetheart,  my  little  daughter  Kate,' 
Thou  shalt,  sweet  babe,  such  is  thy  destiny. 
Thy  mother  never  know,  for  lo,  now  here  I  lie  I 

lady  Cecily,  lady  Anne,  and  lady  Katharine  1 

Farewell,  my  well-beloved  sisters  three^ 

Oh  lady  Bridget,*  other  sister  mine, 

Lo  here  the  end  of  worldly  vanity. 

Now  are  you  well  who  earthly  fiiUy  flee, 

And  heavenly  things  do  praise  and  magniiy, 

Farewell,  and  pray  for  me,  for  lo  1  now  here  I  lie  I 

Adieu,  my  lords,  adieu ;  my  ladies  all ; 
Adieu,  ray  faithful  servants  every  one ; 
Adieu,  my  commons,  whom  I  never  shall 
See  in  this  world — wherefore  to  Thee  alone, 
Immortal  God,  verily  three  in  one. 
I  me  commend ;  thy  infinite  mercy. 
Show  to  thy  servant,  for  now  here  I  lie  I 

Henry  VIL  survived  his  consort  seven  years;  his  character  deteriorated 
after  her  loss.  The  active  beneficence  and  the  ever-liberal  hand  of  the 
royal  Elizabeth  had  probably  formed  a  counteracting  influence  to  the 
avaricious  propensities  of  Henry  VH.^  since  it  was  after  her  death  he  be- 
came notorious  for  his  rapacity  and  miseriy  habits  of  hoarding  money. 
A  short  time  after  her  dea^,  the  king  lost  his  two  virtuous  and  fearless 
privy-councillors,  sir  Reginald  Bray  and  the  good  bishc^  Norton,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  reprove  him  if  he  felt  inclined  to  commit  an  act  of  in- 
justice' Henry  VIJ.  frequently  entered  into  negotiations  for  a  second 
marriage,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  particular  in  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  a  consort  It  was  not  very  easy  to  find  one  who 
could  bear  comparison  with  the  beautiftil  heiress  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Henry  VII.  died  in  the  spring  of  1509,  like  his  ancestors,  worn  down 
with  premature  old  age,  and  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his  queen  in  the 
magnificent  chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey,  which  bears  his  name.  The 
portraits  of  Henry  VII.  are  well  known ;  they  have  a  singularly  wasted 
and  woeful  physiognomy,  which  excites  surprise,  when  compej^  with 
the  extreme  praises  his  contemporaries  bestowed  on  his  beauty.  The 
portraits  were,  however,  chiefly  taken  from  the  cast  of  his  face  made 
after  his  death  for  the  statue  seen  on  his  monument,  therefore  the  smI 
expression  is  easily  explained.  In  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster* » 
a  splendid  manuscript  containing  the  plan  and  description  of  his  well- 

» Afterwards  Henry  VIU. 

'  Princess  Mary,  her  second  daughter,  celebrated  for  her  beautiful  complezioo. 

'  The  child  whose  birth  cost  the  queen  her  life.  As  sir  Thomas  Nfore 
her  as  in  existence,  it  is  proof  that  the  elegy  was  actually  written  when  the  < 
iied,  as  the  infant  survived  the  mother  but  a  few  weeks. 

*  The  nun  princess,  Elizabeth's  sister,  who  attended  the  foneraL 

'Hard/ng's  Continuation,  p.  58. 
'CauTteousljr  ahowD  the  Author,  by  F.  Devon,  Esq. 
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known  chapel  in  the  abbey.  Heniy  Vll.  'm  dqucted  in  miniature,  per- 
haps too  minutely  foi  accurate  resemblance ;  be  is  there  fair  in  com- 
pkzion,  with  yellow  waring  hair,  di^&rent  to  all  other  representations. 

The  monnment  of  Henry  and  Elisabeth,  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
hm  noble  ehapel,  was  designed  by  Torr^gianoi  who  ukewise  cast  the 
effigies  <^  the  royal  pair  remining  thereon.  Elizabeth's  statue  ii  ezqui« 
niely  deugoed,  but  its  merits  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  not  empowered  to  have  the  bronze  gates  of  the  stately  sepulchre  un- 
closed, to  gaze  upon  the  divine  composure  of  the  ro3ral  matron's  beauty, 
ierene  in  death.  The  statue  strikmgly  resembles  the  portraits  of  the 
queen,  many  of  which  remain.  The  sweet  expression  of  the  mouth  and 
the  harmony  of  the  features  agree  well  with  the  soil  repose  that  per- 
vades the  whole  figure.'  The  proportions  are  tall ;  the  figure  is  about 
five  feet  six  in  lei]^;th;  yet  is  considerably  less  than  the  stature  of  the 

On  a  little  white  marble  tablet  let  into  the  bronze  frieze,  on  the  queen's 
left  hand,  is  the  following  inscription,  the  Italian  having  very  oddly  mis* 
ipelled  the  queen's  name  ^— 

Hie  jaoet  regina  BtlHiahict 
Edward  IIU.  quondam  regit  filia 
Edward  V.  regit  notninati  aoior 
Henrki  VIL  oUm  regit  coiqunz 
Atque  Henrici  VIII.  mater  inoljrta, 
Obit  aatem  suuin  diem  turri  Londiniamra, 
Die  Febrii.  11,  Anno  Dom.  1502  [1503], 
37  annorum  etate  functa. 

Here  rests  queen  Elizabeth, 
Daughter  of  £dward  IV.  some  time  monarch  of  this  realm ; 
Sitter  of  Edward  V.  who  bore  the  title  of  king, 
Wedded  to  King  Henry  VII. : 
The  illustrious  mother  of  Henry  VHL, 

Who  closed  her  life 

In  the  [palace  of  the]  Tower  of  London, 

On  February  2,  1502  [1503], 

Having  completed  her  37th  year. 


of  York  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  queens,  for 
in  her  person  were  united  delicacy  of  features  and  complexion  with 
elegance  and  majesty  of  stature.  Her  portraits  are  numerous,  and  ez« 
tremely  like  her  monumental  statue.'    Her  usual  costume  was  a  veil  or 

'  Torregiano,  the  famous  Italian  sculptor,  was  employed  by  Henry  VIL,  and 
Henry  VIIL  to  construct  the  tomb  and  cast  the  statues ;  he  received  1000/.  for 
kis  labour.  He  is  the  same  person  whom  Benvenuto  Cellini  reviles  for  having 
brdcen  the  nose  of  Michael  Angelo  with  a  blow  of  his  mallet  in  a  passion.  He 
was  (after  he  left  England)  employed  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  but  his  temper 
was  so  diabolical,  that  he  quarrelled  with  every  one. 

'There  is  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  in  a  family  group,  painted  under  the  directions 
of  her  son,  Henry  VIU.,  by  Holbein,  in  which  himself,  his  queen  Jane  Seymour, 
his  &ther  Henry  VU.,  and  his  mother  Elizabeth  of  York,  are  represented  stand* 
lag  at  the  four  comers  of  an  altar.  It  was  Holbein^s  master-piece,  but  was  burnt 
in  the  fire  at  Whitehall,  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL ;  Charles  IL  had,  however, 
employed  Le  Sueur  to  make  a  oopy  ot  \%  at  St  Jamet*i  Pa\aoe,  TVim^  Sa  %a 
roL,  IT,  —  6 
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•carf  rieoiy  bordered  with  genu,  pat  on  like  a  hood,  hanpng  down  on 
each  aide  of  the  fiice  as  low  as  her  breast,  her  hair  bandM  on  the  fore- 
hnd.  Sereral  contemparies  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  narratiTe  de- 
scribe her  as  &ir  in  complexion,  with  hair  of  pale  gold'  like  her  mother, 
the  beautifbl  Eliiabeth  Woodrille.  The  heavenly  serenity  of  expression 
in  all  her  portraits  is  still  more  remarkable  than  her  beanty;  and  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that,  when  her  sabjects  uniTersally  call  her  the  good 
queen  EliziJ)eth,  they  spoke  bat  the  truth. 


inferior  oopf  at  Hampton  Coart.  We  eongbt  in  vain  fat  the  oopj  at  St  Jamet*!^ 
the  domestic*  there  luppoeed  that  it  wmm  burnt  there  in  the  flie  that  ooemred  ia 
the  beginning  of  thia  century. 

'A  contemporarj  portrait,  called  Elizabeth  of  Tork,  in  the  potiefaion  of  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  oil-coloun,  is  in  fine  preaerration  at  Norfblk  House. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Howard,  31.  P.,  hai  presented  us  with  a  copy  of  this  picture  mmdm  by 
Mr.  Kearney.  The  eyes  are  brown  and  liTely  in  expression,  the  oomptorion 
bright  brunette,  the  features  like  those  of  Elisabeth  of  York ;  m-^  ihoald  M^rthcy 
have  a  sisterly  resemblance  to  the  queen.  The  portrait  is  probably  that  of  her 
sister,  the  princess  Anne,  who  married  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards  d» 
third  duke  of  Norfolk,  of  the  Howard  line.  Tbe  costume  is  yery  like  that  of  tha 
queen ;  the  pointed  hood  edged  with  splendid  jewellery  is  the  same,  and  aha 
holds  a  white  rose  in  her  hand ;  there  is  a  rich  collar  round  the  bast,  whieh,  as 
it  appears  like  that  of  the  Garter,  hss  abovv  all  caasad  the  portrait  to  bo  idoil^ 
fled  with  the  queen  her 


KATHARINE  OF  ARRAGON, 

naST  QUEEN  OF  HENRY  VIII. 


CHAPTER  I. 


0Mni7aad  parvntsorKBtbirine — Qomh  lubsl  ar(^ati11e  ttod  kjag  FeidiauidC 
if  Anagoo — Pl*c«  of  binh — Reared  in  ilie  Alhambra — Seirollicd  lo  AilbiU 
]BiDoe  of  Wslea  —  Acdilonw  of  voyiigo — Arrival  nl  Ply raoulh— Henry  VIL 
«i*r*i  her — IntiodiKlioQ  10  prince  Arilmr — KHtimrine's  Kiiuniih  danoei — PrinM 
A(4Br'«  dnncp*— Kilharine'B  progreiti  to  Iiondoa — Miuiied  10  prince  Arthu 
— GMad  featiriiiH — Eteiidence  Bi  Ludlow — Deaili  of  prince  Arthur — Eatbv 
noe  ti  Kitt  for  by  the  queen — Widowliooil  —  Her  roorriago  proposed  wiUi 
Bnnoe  HFnT7 — Her  reluctance — Ii  beirothad  lo  him — Katharine's  sialor  viud 
EodBsd—Double  policy  of  Henry  VII.— Hi»  dealb— Henry  VHI.'«  prererenca 
(f  Kalhnin*— Mairifi  hoi— Their  cotmrnlion — Festivals— Birth  of  eldest  mm 
Bwjnif'mtt — Death  of  the  prioco — The  queens  excessive  grief— X.egaoy  W 
Ifee  ii«*«D — She  is  appointed  queen  regent — Her  letters — Floddea  —  Eing*! 
j««if  Quaen  shares  in  May-day  r»iival — Birth  of  piinceii  Mary — Queen  in- 
>K»»t«»  Sir  rebel  apprentices — Ballail  in  her  honour — Visit  of  her  nephew  ths 
Csip«roF — Queen's  voya^  to  France — Aiiiiu  Bt  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold— 
Friva^ahip  wilh  queen  Claude  —  Katharine's  preeenl  to  the  Emperor  aud 
(BHftuiuneiil — His  opinion  of  ber  happinssi  in  wedlook. 

At  1  lime  when  joy  and  prosperily  were  swelling  in  a  flood-tide  foi 
W  naliTc  Spain,  Katharine  of  Arra^on  first  saw  the  light;  for  her  re- 
■owned  nnrents,  king  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and  donna  Isabel,  queen  of 
Cteille,  bad  made  every  city  possessed  by  the  Moors  bow  beneath  iheif 
nOvrinua  snne>  wilh  the  exception  of  Granada  and  Malaga,  which  alonf 
\at  the  yoke  of  the  infidel. 

Doona  Isabel,  the  mother  of  Katharine,  had  been  raiaed  lo  ihe  thrairt 
tf  Chstill«  by  a  revolutionary  act  of  (he  Cortes,  the  people  being  di»> 
pain  I  at  the  imbecile  proHigacv  of  her  brother,  king  Enrico,  who  wat 
W  ihem  deposed  and  d^raded  from  his  regal  rank.  The  Castillian 
Gnna  likewise  illegitj mated  his  only  child  and  heiress,  donna  Jnanna, 
fi  Kcoitnt  of  the  shanieless  character  of  the  wife  of  king  Enrico,  and 
hMMred  the  inheritance  on  Isabel,  who  was  carefully  educated  from 
fiAiMHl  with  reference  to  the  ()ucenly  station  she  aAerwards  so  greatly 
■Vauiil.  She  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen  demanded  in  marriage  by  our 
Unrd  tV.,  and  capriciously  rejected  on  account  of  his  passion  fur  Eli- 
ofelh  WoodvtUe,  an  insult  which  lefi  a  lasting  impression  on  ihe  mind 
iflbe  royal  Castillian  maid.'  Finally,  the  young  queen  Isabel  wu 
veUed  lo  don  Ferdinand,  heir  of  ihe  kingdom  of  Arragon  ;  and  though 
i  aoTercigns  each  continued  to  sway  an  independent  sceplrO) 


I 


'See  Life  of  Elizabeth  WoDdvillej 
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they  governed  with  such  connubial  harmony,  that  the  whole  peninsula 
of  Spain  was  greatly  strengthened  and  hcnelited  by  their  union. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1485,  the  ancient  Moorish  city  of  La  Ronda 
had  just  fallen  beneath  the  victorious  arms  of  queen  Isabel,  and  several 
other  strong-holds  of  the  infidel  had  accompanied  its  surrender,  when  she 
set  out  from  her  camp,  in  order  to  keep  licr  Christmas  at  Toledo,  which 
was  then  the  metropolis  of  Spain.  On  the  road  the  queen  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  daughter,*  at  the  town  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  December  15, 
1485.  This  child  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  consisting  of  one  prince 
and  four  princesses.  The  new-born  infanta,  though  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  this  world  some  little  time  before  she  was  expected,  was, 
nevertheless,  welcomed  with  infinite  rejoicings  by  the  people,  and  the 
cardinal  Mendoca  gave  a  great  banquet  to  the  maids  of  honour  on  occa- 
sion of  her  baptism.  She  was  named  Catalina,  the  name  of  Katharine 
being  unknown  in  Spain,  excepting  in  Latin  writings. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  this  princess  in  Spanish  chronicle  is,  that 
at  the  early  age  of  four  she  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  her  eldest 
lister,  Isabel,  with  Don  Juan,  heir  of  Portugal. 

The  early  infancy  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  was  passed  anudst  the 
storms  of  Imttle  and  siege ;  for  queen  Isabel  of  Oastille  herself,  with  her 
young  family,  lodged  in  the  magnificent  camp  with  which  her  armies 
for  years  beleaguered  Granada.  Nor  was  this  residence  unattended  with 
danger;  once  in  particular,  in  a  desperate  sally  of  the  besieged  Moon, 
the  queen's  pavilion  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  young  infantas  rescued 
with  great  difHculty  from  the  flames. 

The  little  Katharine,  a  few  months  aAer,  accompanied  her  parents  in 
their  grand  entry,  when  the  seat  of  Moorish  empire  succumbed  to  their 
arms,  and  from  that  moment  Granada  was  her  home.  At  this  time  she 
was  four  years  old.  In  Granada  the  early  education  of  the  young  Katha- 
rine commenced.  The  first  objects  which  greeted  her  awakening  intel* 
lect  were  the  wonders  of  the  Aihambra,  and  the  exquisite  bowers  of  the 
General) fie;  for  in  those  royal  seats  of  the  Moorish  dynasty  was  Katha- 
rine of  Arragon  reared. 

Queen  Isabel,  herself  the  most  learned  princess  in  Europe,  devoted 
every  moment  she  could  spare  from  the  business  of  government  to  the 
personal  instruction  of  her  four  daughters,  who  were  besides  provided 
with  tutors  of  great  literary  attainments.  Katharine  was  able  to  read 
and  write  Latin  in  her  childhood,  and  she  was  through  life  desirous  of 
improvement  in  that  language.  She  chiefly  employed  her  knowledge  of 
Latin  in  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  a  fact  which  Erasmus 
affirms,  adding,  ^  that  she  was  imbued  with  learning,  by  the  care  of  her 
illustrious  mother,  from  her  infant  years." 

It  was  from  Granada,  the  bright  home  of  her  childhood,  that  Katha 
rine  of  Arragon  derived  her  device  of  the  pomegranate,  so  well  known 

'These  particulan  are  taken  from  a  beautiful  Spanish  MS.,  the  property  of  sir 
Thomas  PhilJipps,  bart,  of  Middle  Hill,  by  Andres  Bernaldes,  called  Htaiona  di 
Af  Jteyts  Caiolicos  dim  Fernando  y  doima  hoM:  folio  12,  13,  41,  42,  125. 
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fo  the  readers  of  the  Tudor  chroniclers.*    That  fruit  was  at  once  the 
production  of  the  beautiful  province  with  which  its  name  is  connected, 
ind  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  conquered  Moorish  kings.     How  oft 
must  Katharine  have  remembered  the  glorious  Alhambra,  with  its  shades 
of  pomegranate  and  myrtle,  when  drooping  with  ill  health  and  unkind 
treatment  under  the  grey  skies  of  the  island  to  which  she  was  transferred. 
^  Donna  Gatalina,''  says  the  manuscript  of  Bernaldes,*  ^^  being  at 
Giaoada  with  the  king  and  queen  in  the  year  1501,  there  came  ambas- 
ndors  from  the  king  of  England  to  demand  her  for  the  prince  of  Eng- 
bnd,  his  son^  called  Arthur.    The  union  was  agreed  upon,  and  she  set 
off  from  Granada  to  England,  parting  from  the  Alhambra  on  the  21st  of 
May,  in  the  year  1501.    There  were  at  the  treaty  the  archbishops  of 
Sl  Jago,  Osma,  and  Salamanca,  the  count  de  Cabra,  and  the  countess  his 
wife,  the  commander-mayor  Cardenas,  and  donna  Elvira  Manuel,  chief 
lady  of  honour.     She  had  likewise  four  young  ladies  as  attendants. 
The  princess  embarked  at  Corunna,  August  17.    Contrary  winds  forced 
her  vessel  back  on  the  coast  of  Old  Castille,  which  occasioned  great 
flloess  to  donna  Catalina.    After  she  was  convalescent,  she  embarked 
more  prosperously,  on  the  26th  of  September,  in  the  best  ship  they  had, 
of  300  tons,  and  after  a  good  voyage  landed  at  aport  called  SalamonU^ 
oa  the  2d  of  October,  where  the  senora  donna  C&talina  was  grandly  re- 
ceived, with  much  feasting  and  rejoicing.'^ 

Tliis  was  whilst  she  staid  at  Plymouth,  where  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  neighbouring  counties  crowded  to  do  honour  to  their  future 
queen,  and  entertained  her  from  the  time  of  her  arrival  with  west-coun- 
tnr  sports  and  pastimes.  The  steward  of  the  royal  palace,  lord  Brook, 
wtB  sent  forward  by  Henry  VII.  directly  the  news  was  known  of  the 
infanta's  arrival,  in  order  ''  to  purvey  and  provide"  for  her.  The  duchess 
of  Norfolk  and  the  eaii  of  Surrey  likewise  came  to  attend  on  her.  The 
duchess  was  immediately  admitted  into  her  presence,  and  remained  with 
her  as  her  companion. 

King  Henry  himself,  November  4th,  set  forward  from  his  palace  of 
Shene  on  his  progress  to  meet  his  daughter-in-law ;  the  weather  was  so 
very  rainy,  and  the  roads  so  execrably  bad,  that  the  royal  party  were 
thoroughly  knocked  up  when  they  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  Chert- 
sey,  where  they  were  forced  to  "  purvey  and  herbage"  for  their  reposing 
that  night.  **  Next  morning,  however,"  continues  our  journalist,*  "  the 
king^s  grace  and  all  his  company  rose  betimes,  and  strook  the  sides  of 
their  coursers  with  their  spurs,  and  began  to  extend  their  progress  to- 
wards East  Hampstead,  when  they  pleasantly  encountered  the  pure  and 

'This  device  i«  »tiU  to  be  seen  among  the  ornaments  of  the  well  of  St.  Wini- 
fred, io  wliich  building  Katliarine  of  Arragon  was  a  benefactress. — Pennant 

'Translated  from  Andr^  Bernaldes,  cap.  clxiiL  foi.  23G. 

*The  port  was  Plymouth. 

^Leland's  Collectanea,  vol.  v.  pp.  352-355.  The  information  of  these  court 
morements  has  been  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  a  herald  who  witnessed  tlia 
whole ;  be  has  so  little  command  of  the  English  language  in  prose  narrative  as 
to  be  in  places  scarcely  intelligible.  But  English  prose  was  at  this  time  in  a 
rrvde  state,  as  all  such  memorials  were  till  this  era  metrical,  or  iu  Latio. 

C*  E 
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proper  pretence  of  prince  Arthur,  who  had  set  out  to  nlute  his  age 
nither.''     It  does  not  appear  that  the  prince  knew  that  his  wife  had  ar- 
rived.   Certainly  royal  travellers  moved  slowly  in  those  days,  for  Henir 
never  thought  of  proceeding  fiurther  than  his  seat  at  East  Hampeteadi  , 
^  but  full  pleasantly  passed  over  that  night  season^'  in  the  company  of  . 
lis  son.    Next  morning  the  royal  personages  set  forth  again  on  a  joiu-  , 
ney  which  was  truly  performed  at  a  snaiPs  gallop,  and  proceeded  to  ths  , 
plains  (perhaps  the  downs)  when  the  protonotary  of  Spain  and  a  party  ^ 
of  Spanish  cavaliers  were  seen  pacing  over  them,  bound  on  a  moit 
solemn  errand  \  this  was  no  other  than  to  forbid  the  approach  of  the  , 
royal  bridegroom  and  his  father  to  the  presence  of  the  infanta,  who,  in  , 
the  true  Moorish  fashion,  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  by  her  betrothed  j 
till  she  stood  at  the  altar, — ruiy,  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  veil  of  the  prift-  i 
cess  was  to  be  raised,  or  the  eye  of  man  to  look  upon  her,  till  she  wm 
a  wife.    This  truly  Asiatic  injunction  of  king  Ferdinand  threw  the 
whole  royal  party  into  consternation,  and  brought  them  to  a  dead  halL 
King  Henry  was  formal  and  ceremonious  enough  in  all  reason,  but  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  was  wholly  repugnant  to  him  as  an  English-bom 
prince.    Therefore,  aher  some  minutes'  musing,  he  called  round  him,  in 
tlie  open  fields,  those  nobles  who  were  of  his  privy  council,  and  pro- 
pounded to  them  this  odd  dilemma.    Although  the  pitiless  rains  of  No- 
vember were  be-pelting  them,  the  council  delivered  their  opinions  in 
very  wordy  harangues.    The  result  was,  ^  that  the  Spanish  inumta  being 
now  in  the  heart  of  this  realm,  of  which  king  Henry  was  master,  he 
might  look  at  her  if  he  liked.''    This  advice  Henry  VII.  took  to  the 
very  letter ;  for,  leaving  the  prince  his  son  upon  the  downs,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  forthwith  to  Dogmerslield,  the  next  town,  where  the 
infanta  had  arrived  two  or  three  hours  previously.    The  king's  demand 
of  seeing  Katharine  put  all  her  retinue  into  a  terrible  perplexity.    She 
seems  to  have  been  attended  by  the  same  train  of  prelates  and  nobles 
enumerated  by  Bernaldes ;  for  a  Spanish  arciibishop,  a  bishop,  and  a 
count,  opposed  the  king's  entrance  to  her  apartments,  saying,  ^  the  lady 
infanta  liad  retired  to  Iier  chamber;"  but  king  Henry,  whose  curiosity 
seems  to  have  been  thotoughly  excited  by  the  proliibition,  protested  that 
^^  if  she  were  even  in  her  bed  he  meant  to  see  and  speak  with  her,  for 
that  was  his  mind  and  the  whole  intent  of  his  coming." 

Finding  the  English  monarch  thus  determined,  the  infanta  rose  and 
dressed  herself,  and  gave  the  king  audience  in  her  tliird  chamber.  Nei- 
ther the  king  nor  his  intended  daughter-in-law  could  address  each  other 
in  an  intelligible  dialect ;  ^  but,"  pursues  our  infonnant,  who  was  evi- 
dently an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  ^  there  were  the  most  goodly  words 
uttered  to  each  other,  in  the  language  of  both  parties,  to  as  great  joy 
and  gladness  as  any  persons  conveniently  might  have."  ^Afler  the 
which  welcomes  ended,  the  king's  grace  deposed  his  riding  garments 
and  changed  them,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  prince  was  announced 
as  present :"  Arthur  being,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  tired  of  waiting  in  a 
November  evening  on  the  downs.  ^  Then  the  king  made  his  second 
entry  with  the  prince  into  the  next  chamber  of  the  inlanta,  and  there« 
through  the  interpretation  of  the  bishops,  the  speeches  of  both  coun 
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M9,  by  the  means  of  Laiin,  were  anderatood.^  Prince  Annur  and  the 
bifimta  had  been  previously  betrothed  by  proxy ;  the  king  now  caused 
them  to  pledge  their  troth  in  person,  and  this  ceremony  over,  he  with- 
drew with  the  prince  to  supper.  After  this  meal,  ^  he  with  his  son  most 
courteously  visited  the  infanta  in  her  own  chamber,'  when  she  and  her 
Mies  called  for  their  minstrels,  and  with  right  goodly  behaviour  and 
manner  solaced  themselves  with  dancing."  It  seems  that  prince  Arthur 
could  not  join  in  the  Spanish  dances,  but,  to  show  that  he  was  not  with- 
out skill  in  the  accomplishment,  ^  he  in  like  demeanour  took  the  lady 
Guildford  (his  sister's  governess)  and  danced  right  pleasantly  and 
konourably.'' 

^  Upon  the  morrow,  being  the  7th  of  November,  the  infanta  set  oik 
IbrChertsey,  and  lodged  all  night  at  the  royal  palace  situated  there;  and 
tfke  next  day  she  set  forth  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Lambeth,  but 
before  ever  she  came  fully  to  that  town  this  noble  lady  met,  beyond  a 
Tillage  called  Kingston-on-Thames,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  on  horse- 
back, the  earl  of  Kent,  the  lord  Henry  Stafford,  and  the  abbot  of  Bury, 
with  a  train  of  dukes  and  gentlemen  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  all 
mounted  and  dressed  in  the  Stafford  livery  of  scarlet  and  black.  After 
the  said  duke  had  saluted  her  grace,  the  abbot  of  Bury  pronounced  in 
goodly  Latin  a  certain  prolusion,  welcoming  her  into  this  realm.'' 

At  Kingston  the  lady  infanta  lodged  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  was 
escorted  by  Buckingham  and  his  splendid  train  to  her  lodging  at  Ken- 
nington  Palace,  close  to  Lambeth.  Here  she  continued  till  her  own 
Spanish  retinue,  as  well  as  the  nobility  of  England,  who  were  appointed 
by  king  Henry  as  her  attendants,  could  prepare  themselves  for  present- 
ing her  with  due  honour  to  the  English  people,  ^  who  always,"  adds 
our  quaint  informant,  ^  are  famous  for  the  wondeiiul  welcomes  they  give 
to  acceptable  and  well-beloved  strangers,"  a  proof  that  lionising  is  no 
new  trait  in  the  English  character. 

While  the  infanta  was  thus  escorted  to  Kennington,  king  Henry  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  his  queen  (Elizabeth  of  York),  who  met  him  at 
Richmond,  to  whom  he  communicated  all  his  proceedings,  ^  and  told 
her  how  he  liked  the  person  and  behaviour  of  their  new  daughter-in- 
kw."  The  royal  pair  remained  till  the  10th  at  Richmond,  when  the 
king  rode  to  Paris  garden,  in  South  wark,  and  thence  he  went  in  his 
barge  to  Baynard's  Castle,  ^  situated  right  pleasantly  on  Thames'  side, 
and  full  well  garnished  and  arranged,  and  encompassed  outside  strongly 
with  water.'"  This  situation  was  by  no  means  likely  to  prove  so  agree- 
able in  a  wet  November  as  the  worthy  author  supposed  to  a  princess  of 
the  8U«!S7  south,  reared  among  the  bowers  of  that  enchanting  Alhambra, 
whose  restoration  is  implored  by  the  Moors  in  their  evening  prayer  to 
this  hour.     While  Henry  VII.  was  occupied  in  orders  for  the  anange- 

'The  royal  party  are  now,  after  the  betrothment,  admitted  into  the  infanta^s  own 
bed-room;  the  approaches  seem  gradual,  the  first  interview  taking  place  in  the 
tfiird  chamber. 

'These  expressions  make  us  suppose  the  journalist  a  foreigner,  though  he  often 
sijs  •*  o**f  king  of  England/'  but  he  does  not  mention  English  k>calitie%  Vik«  vx 
bglisl 
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ment  of  thi^  watery  abode,  his  queen  came  down  the  Thames  in 
barge,  accompanied  by  a  mo6t  goodly  company  of  ladies,  and  welco 
her  son's  bride  to  England. 

A/thor,  prince  of  Wales*  with  a  grand  retinue,  on  the  9th  of  Noi 
eer,  came  through  Fleet  Street  to  the  Wardrobe  Palace  at  Blackfi 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  till  the  day  of  his  nuptials.  Three  « 
afterwards  the  in&nta  came  in  procession,  with  many  lords  and  la 
from  lambeth  to  South wark,  and  entered  the  city  by  London  Bri 
She  rode  on  a  laige  mule  after  the  manner  of  Spam,  the  duke  of  1 
rode  on  her  right,  and  the  legate  of  Rome  on  her  left  hand.  Skc  ^ 
on  her  head  a  broad  round  hat,  the  shape  of  a  cardinal^s  hat,  tied  w 
lace  of  gold  which  kept  it  on  her  head ;  she  had  a  coif  of  canu 
colour  under  Uiis  hat,  and  her  hair  streamed  over  her  shoulders. 
of  her  Spanish  ladies  followed  riding  on  mules,  they  wore  the  same  t 
hats  as  their  mistress ;  an  English  lady,  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold 
riding  on  a  palfrey,  was  appointed  to  lead  the  mule  of  each  Spi 
damsel,  but  as  those  ladies  did  not  sit  on  the  same  side  in  riding  ai 
iair  English  equestrians,  each  pair  seemed  to  ride  back  to  back,  U 
great  tribulation  of  the  herald  who  records  it'  The  citizens  prepaci 
welcome  her  entrance  into  the  city  with  a  grand  pageant  of  her  n 
saint  St  Katharine,  likewise  St  Ursula,  the  British  princess,  with  i 
virgins.  At  St  Paul's  Gate  was  the  grandest  pageant,  through  whic 
lady  inlanta  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  her  destination,  the  Bisl 
Palace,  close  to  the  cathedral  where  the  bridal  was  to  be  celebrated 

Through  the  body  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  a  long  bridge  of  timbe 
feet  from  the  ground,  was  erected  from  the  west  door  to  the  first  sti 
the  choir,  in  ^  midst  of  the  bridge  a  high  stage,  circular  like  a  m 
and  ascended  on  all  sides  by  steps,  was  raised.  This  stage  was 
enough  for  eight  persons  to  stand  on,  it  was  the  place  where  the 
riage  ceremony  was  performed,  it  was  railed  round  and  covered 
scarlet  cloth.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mount  was  a  closely  latticec 
for  the  king  and  queen ;  and  on  the  south  a  stage  for  the  lord  mayo 
civic  dignitaries. 

On  the  day  of  St  Erkenwald,  November  the  14th,  the  young  du 
York  (afterwards  her  second  husband)  led  the  infanta  from  the  Bisl 
Palace  to  St  Paul's.  ^  Strange  diversity  of  apparel  of  the  count 
Hispaoia  is  to  be  d^scrtoen,"  says  the  herald,  ^  for  the  bride  wore  a 
time  of  her  marriage  upon  her  head  a  coir'  sf  white  silk,  with  a 
bordered  with  gold  and  pearl,  and  precioi*  stones,  five  inches  and  a 
broad,  which  veiled  great  part  of  he;  visage,  and  her  person." 
was  the  Spanish  mantilla.  ^  Her  gown  was  very  large,  both  the  si 
and  also  the  body,  with  many  plaits ;  and  beneath  the  waist,  o 
round  hoops  bearing  out  their  gowns  from  tlieir  body  after  their  coi 
manner."  Such  was  the  first  advent  of  the  famous  hoop  or  fardiugi 
Enghmd.  Prince  Arthur,  likewise  attired  in  white  satin,  made  hi 
pearance  on  the  other  side  of  the  mount ;  and  the  hands  of  the  prii 

'AntiquMOMa  Bepertoiy,  where  is  edited  a  fuller  copy  of  Leland't  he 
joanmL  *Stow,  483  j  Hall,  4 
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pair  were  joineA  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  nineteen  bishops  and 
niitred  abbots  beings  present  The  king,  the  queen,  and  the  countess  of 
Rirhmond,  privily  witnessed  the  ceremony  from  the  latticed  box.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  then  followed  the  archbishops  and  prelates  to  the 
high  altar,  the  princess  Cicely,  who  bore  the  infanta's  train,  being  fol- 
I  )wed  by  a  hundred  ladies  in  costly  apparel.'  After  mass  prince  Arthur, 
It  the  great  door  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  en- 
dowed his  bride  with  one-third  of  his  property.'  The  princess  was  then 
led  by  her  brother-in-law,  young  Henry,  to  the  bishop's  palace  of  Sl 
PkuPs,  in  the  grand  banqueting-room  of  which  was  the  nuptial  dinner 
prepared ;  she  was  served  in  gold  plate  ornamented  with  precious  stones 
ind  pearls  valued  at  20,000/.  The  prince  and  princess  of  Wales  re« 
mined  at  the  bishop's  palace  that  night  The  next  morning  Henry  VH 
and  the  queen  came  in  grand  pomp  by  water  from  Baynard^s  Castle,  and 
carried  Katharine  and  her  husband  back  to  that  watery  abode.'  There 
the  was  closely  secluded  with  her  ladies  for  some  days. 

In  the  pageantry  which  celebrated  these  espousals,  the  descent  of  the 
Spanish  bride  from  the  legitimate  line  of  Lancaster  by  Philippe  queen  cl 
dstilie,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  not  forgotten.  King  Alphons 
the  astronomer,  Katharine's  learned  ancestor,  too,  was  intrc^ueed  with 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  astrology,  telling  a  brilliant  fortune  for  her  and 
her  short-lived  bridegroom.  This  princely  pair  were  very  prettily  alle- 
gorised, she  as  the  western  star,  lady  Hesperus,  and  he  as  Arcturus.* 

Upon  Thursday  the  bride,  accompanied  by  the  royal  fiimily,  came  in 
barges  to  Westminster.  The  laige  space  before  Westminster  Hall  was 
grarelled  and  smoothed,  and  a  tilt  set  up  the  whole  length  from  the 
water-gate  to  the  gate  that  opens  into  King's  Street,  leading  to  the  Sanc- 
tuary. On  the  south  side  was  a  stage  hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  fur- 
nished with  cushions  of  the  same ;  on  the  right  side  entered  the  king 
and  his  lords  \  on  the  lef\  the  queen,  the  bride,  and  their  ladies.  ^  And 
roand  the  whole  area  were  stages  built  for  the  honest  conunon  people^ 
which  at  their  cost  were  hired  by  them  in  such  numbers,  that  nothing 
hut  visages  presented  themselves  to  the  eye,  without  any  appearance  of 
bodies !  And  eftsoons,  when  the  trumpets  blew  up  goodly  points  of 
war,  the  nobility  and  chivalry  engaged  to  tilt,  appeared  in  the  arena, 
riding  under  fanciful  canopies  borne  by  their  retainers ;"  these  shall  serve 
a*  specimens  for  the  rest :  ^  Bourshier,  earl  of  Essex,  had  a  mountain  of 
?reen  carried  over  him,  as  his  pavilion,  and  upon  it  many  trees,  rocks, 
«nd  marvellous  beasts,  withal,  climbing  up  the  sides.  On  the  summit  sat 
a  i^oodly  youn?  lady,  in  her  hair,  pleasantly  beseen.  The  lord  marquis 
of  Dorset,  half-brother  to  the  queen,*  had  borne  over  him  a  rich  pavi- 

'  Hall,  494. 

•Rymer,  voL  xii.  p.  780.  Ai  princess  of  Wales,  Katharine  had  in  dower  Wal- 
lin^f  ird  Ca«tle,  Cheylesniore  near  Coventry,  the  city  of  Coventry  (crown  rents), 
Curruarvon  and  Conway  Castles,  the  third  of  the  stannaries  in  Cornwall,  th« 
Mvn  and  lands  of  Macclesfield,  to  the  amount  of  50U0/.  per  annum :  at  1< 
thai  was  the  lum  oetenfibly  allowed  her  afterwards  as  dowager  p.  incess. 

•  Ha  M,  494.  *  Lord  Bacon. 

'  Eldest  son  of  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville,  by  her  first  hutband. 
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lion  of  cloth  of  gold,  himself  always  riding  within  the  same,  drest  in 
his  armour.^'  Liord  William  Courtenay  (brother-in-law  to  the  queen) 
made  his  ^  appearance  riding  on  a  red  dragon  led  by  a  giant  witli  a  greal 
tree  in  his  hand.*^  Attend^  by  similar  pageantry,  twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  tillers  rode  around  the  area,  to  the  delight  of  the  commonalty,  who 
had  all  their  especial  favourites  among  the  noble  actors  in  the  scene,  and 
Imd  moreover  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  tilt  with  sharp 
spears,  and  ^  in  great  jeopardy  of  their  lives  break  a  great  many  lances 
on  each  others'  bodies;^  though  the  ultimatum  of  pleasure  was  not 
afibrded  by  any  of  these  sharp  spears  ejecting  homicide.  Plenty  of  ^ 
bruises  and  bone-aches  were  the  concomitants  of  this  glorious  tilting, 
but  no  further  harm  ensued  to  the  noble  combatants. 

When  the  dusk  of  a  November  eve  closed  over  this  chivalrous  dis- 
play, the  bride  and  all  her  splendid  satellites  transferred  themselves  to 
the  more  comfortable  atmosphere  of  Westminster  Hall.  At  its  upper 
end  the  royal  dais  was  erected,  and  among  other  magnificence  is  noted  a 
cupboard,  which  occupied  the  whole  length  of  the  chancery,  filled  with 
a  rich  treasure  of  plate,  ma«t  of  which  was  solid  gold.  The  queen,  the 
lady  bride,  and  the  king's  n.other,  took  their  places  on  elevated  seats  at 
the  king's  lefl  hand,  their  ladies  and  the  royal  children  were  all  stationed 
on  the  queen's  side,  prince  Arthur  sat  at  his  father's  right  hand,  and  the 
nobility  of  England  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  pageants  and  ballets 
that  followed  sat  in  their  degrees  on  the  king^s  side  of  the  hall.  Thus, 
in  the  ancient  regime  of  the  court,  the  sexes  were  divided  into  two  op* 
posite  parties :  the  king  and  queen,  who  were  the  chiefs  of  each  band, 
were  the  only  man  and  woman  who  sat  near  each  other.  When  any 
dancing  was  required  which  was  not  included  in  the  pageantry,  a  lady 
and  a  cavalier  went  down,  one  from  the  king's  and  tlie  other  from  the 
queen's  party,  and  figured  on  the  dancing  space  before  the  royal  platform. 
The  diversions  began  with  grand  pageants  of  a  mountain,  a  castle,  and  a 
ship,  which  were  severally  wheeled  in  before  the  royal  dais.  The  ship 
was  manned  by  mariners,  ^  who  took  care  to  speak  wholly  in  seafearing 
terms."  The  castle  was  lighted  inside  gloriously,  and  "had  eight  freA* 
gentlewomen  within,  each  looking  out  of  a  widow.  At  the  top  of  the 
castle  sat  a  representative  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  herself,  in  the  Spanish 
garb.  The  castle  was  drawn  by  marvellous  bouts,  gold  and  silver  lioas 
harnessed  with  huge  gold  chains,  but  lest  the  reader  should  be  dubious 
regarding  the  possibility  of  such  lions,  the  narrator  (who  must  have 
been  behind  the  scenes,  and  would  have  been  a  worthy  assistant  to 
Master  Snug  the  joiner)  explains  discreetly,  ^  that  in  each  of  the  mar- 
vellous beasts  were  two  men,  one  in  the  fore  and  the  other  in  the  hM 
quarters,  so  well  hid  and  apparelled,  that  nothing  appeared  but  their  Itgs, 
which  were  disguised  afWr  the  proportion  and  kind  of  the  beast  tlwy 
were  in."  Meantime  the  representative  of  Katharine  was  much  courted 
^  by  two  well-behaved  and  well-beseen  gentlemen,  who  called  themselves 
Hope  and  Desire;"  but  were  treated  by  the  bride's  double  with  the 
greatest  disdain.    At  last,  all  diflerences  ended  like  other  baUets,  with  a 

^  TbiM  term  maaof  thiej  were  dressed  in  new  clothes  or  new  fiishinni. 
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gmt  deal  of  capering^  for  the  ladies  came  oat  of  the  castle,  and  the  gen 
demen  from  the  ship  and  mountain,  and  danced  a  grand  set  of  twenty 
fonr  with  ^  goodly  roundels  and  divers  figures,  and  then  vanished  out  o^ 
light  and  presence.^ 

Then  came  down  prince  Arthur  and  the  princess  Cicely  his  aunt, 
*^aiid  danced  two  bass  dances,  and  then  departed  up  again,  the  prince  to 
kii  &ther  and  lady  Cicely  to  the  queen  her  sister.''  EAsoons  came  down 
the  bride,  the  princess  Katharine,  and  one  of  her  ladies  with  her,  appa- 
relled likewise  in  Spanish  garb,  and  danced  other  two  base  dances,  and 
then  both  departed  up  to  the  queen.  These  base  dances  are  explained 
hj  etymologists  to  be  slow  and  stately  movements,  and  were  called  base 
Of  low  dances,  in  opposition  to  the  la  volta  dance,  which,  from  the  lofty 
laps  and  capers  cut  by  the  performers,  was  termed  in  English  the  high 
duce.  Perftiaps  Katharine's  b€ue  dance  resembled  the  minuet  in  its  slow 
gbding  step.  All  the  English  dances  described  by  our  herald  seem  to 
hate  been  quick  and  lively,  for  he  proceeds  to  say,  ^  Henry  duke  of 
Tork,  having  with  him  his  sister  lady  Margaret,  the  young  queen  of 
ScofeB,  in  his  hand,  came  down  and  danced  two  dances  and  went  up  to 
'he  queen.^  The  dancing  of  this  pretty  pair  gave  such  satisfaction,  that 
it  WIS  renewed,  when  the  young  duke,  finding  himself  encumbered  with 
his  dress,  ^  suddenly  threw  off  his  robe  and  danced  in  his  jacket  with 
the  said  lady  Margaret,  in  so  goodly  and  pleasant  a  manner,  that  it  was 
10  king  Henry  and  queen  Elizabeth  great  and  singular  pleasure.  Th<in 
the  duke  departed  up  to  the  king,  and  the  princess  Margaret  to  the 
queen.^  The  parental  pride  and  pleasure  at  the  perh  nuance  of  their 
children  manifested  by  Henry  Vll.  and  his  queen,  sligh  v  as  it  is  men- 
tioned here,  affords  some  proof  of  their  domestic  happiniss. 

*^  On  the  Sunday  Mras  laid  out  a  royal  dinner  in  the  Whitehall,  or  par- 
liiment  chamber.  The  king  sat  at  the  side  table,  next  to  his  own  cham- 
ber,' with  Katharine  of  Arragon  at  his  right  hand.  At  the  same  table  sat 
the  protonotary  of  Spain  and  Katharine's  Spanish  duenna.  The  queen 
at  at  the  table  at  the  bed's  feet,  ^  which  was  the  table  of  the  most  repu- 
titioa  of  all  the  tables  in  the  chamber."  It  seems,  from  this  passage, 
that  tome  partition  had  been  removed,  and  the  king's  chamber  and  bed 
thrown  into  view,  a  practice  frequent  in  gothic  castles.  The  evening 
refreshment,  called  the  voide^  was  brought  in  by  fourscore  earls,  barons, 
lad  knights,  walking  two  and  two,  the  ceremony  of  serving  the  voide 
Vmg  precisely  as  cofiee  is  now  presented  after  dinner ;  but,  instead  of 
coflee  and  biscuits,  ipocras  and  comfits  were  ofiered  One  noble  ser- 
vitor presented  the  golden  spice  plate,  a  second  tht  cup,  while  a  third, 
of  lower  rank,  filled  the  cup  from  a  golden  ewer.  At  this  voide  Katha- 
rine of  Arragon  distributed  the  prizes  won  in  the  tilt-yard.  To  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  she  gave  a  diamond  of  great  virtue  and  price; 
the  marquia  of  Dorset  received  from  her  hands  a  ruby,  and  to  the 
others  were  given  rings  set  with  precious  stones.    The  court  depart- 

*Thmt  the  rofal  bedchamber  in  Westminster  Palace  opened  into  the  Whitehall, 
or  parliainent  chamber  (actually  used  as  the  Hume  of  Lords,  till  it  was  burnt 
down  in  1834,)  m.ty  l>e  gathered  (Vom  this  narratire,  and  the  intenriew  between 
iUmj  V.  and  his  JutUer.    See  Life  of  Kathariiw  ol  Yalois,  vdL  iiL 
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ed  the  next  Sunday  for  Richmond,  where,  after  an  exordium  on  the 
proper  way  of  spending  the  Sabbath,  our  informant  tells  us,  that,  <^  after 
divine  service,  the  king  sped  with  the  court,  through  his  goodly  gardens 
to  his  gallery,  upon  the  walls,  where  were  lords  ready  set  to  play ;  some 
with  dtesses  (cness-boards),  some  with  tables  (or  backgammon),  and 
some  with  cards  and  dice ;  besides  a  framework  with  ropes  was  fixed  in 
the  garden,  on  which  went  up  a  Spaniard,  and  did  many  wondrous  and 
delicious  points  of  tumbling  and  dancing."  ]n  the  evening,  the  |)ageaot 
of  a  rock,  drawn  by  three  sea-horses,  made  its  appearance  at  the  end  of 
the  hall ;  on  either  side  of  the  rock  were  mermaids,  one  of  them  being 
a  ^  man-mermaid''  in  armour.  But  these  mermaids  were  but  cases  or 
shells,  in  which  were  perched  the  sweetest-voiced  children  of  the  king's 
chapel,  ^^who  sung  right  sweetly,  with  quaint  harmony,"  while  tlie 
pageant  was  progressing  to  the  dais,  where  sat  the  royal  bride  and  the 
king  and  queen.  Instead  of  dancers,  there  were  let  out  of  the  rock  a 
great  number  of  white  doves,'  and  live  rabbits,  which  creatures  ilew  and 
ran  about  the  hall,  causing  great  mirth  and  disport.  Then  were  pre- 
sented to  the  lords  and  ladies  of  Spain  rich  giAs  of  plate  from  king 
Henry,  with  thanks  for  the  care  they  had  taken  of  the  princess  Katha> 
rine,  and  they  took  leave  for  their  return  to  Spain." 

King  Henry,  observing  that  his  daughter-in-law  was  sad  and  pensive 
afWr  bidding  them  farewell,  courteously  desired  that  she  should  be  called 
to  him,  with  her  ladies ;  he  then  took  them  to  his  library,  wherein  he 
^  showed  them  many  goodly  pleasant  books  of  works  full  delightful, 
sage,  merry,  and  also  right  cunning,  botb  in  English  and  Latin.  His 
prudent  highness  had  likewise  provided  there  a  jeweller,  with  many 
rings  and  huge  diamonds  and  jewels  of  the  most  goodly  fashion,  and 
there  desired  her  to  avise  and  behold  tliem  well,  and  choose  and  select 
at  he'  pleasure."  When  she  had  taken  those  she  preferred,  the  king 
distnouted  the  rest  among  her  remaining  Spanish  ladies  and  her  newly 
appointed  English  maids  of  honour.  Thus  she  assuaged  her  grief  and 
heaviness,  and  became  accustomed  to  English  manners  and  usages.' 

Great  misrepresentation  has  taken  place  regarding  the  age  of  Katha- 
rine, at  the  time  of  her  first  marriage  j  one  historian '  even  affirming  she 
was  nineteen;  but  as  her  birthday  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1485,*  it 
stands  to  reason  that  when  she  wedded  Arthur,  November  1501,  she  had 
not  completed  her  sixteenth  year,  while  prince  Arthur,  who  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 20, 1486,  had  just  completed  his  fifteenth  year.  Katharine,  there- 
fore, instead  of  four  years,  was  but  ten  months,  older  than  her  husband. 

Before  Shrovetide,  Katharine  and  her  husband  departed  for  Ludloir 
Castle,  in  Shropshire,  where  they  were  to  govern  the  principality  of 
Wales,  holding  a  miniature  court,  modelled  like  that  at  Westminster. 

Katharine  performed  the  journey  to  Ludlow  on  horseback,  riding  on 
a  pillion  behind  her  master  of  horse,  while  eleven  ladies  followed  her 
on  palfreys.    Whei.  she  was  tired,  she  rested  in  a  litter  borne  between 

*  This  leems  a  Spanish  custom,  for  the  other  day  white  doves  were  let  looee  si 
a  festival  in  honour  of  the  joung  queen  of  i>pain. 

'Henld'B  Journml  in  Antiquarian  Repenory. 
'Gutbrim,  ^BoOiViinaDiLiodBenHJdM. 
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tvo  horses.  Such  was  the  mode  of  trayelling  before  turnpike  roads  had 
made  the  country  traversable  by  wheel-carriages ;  for  the  horses  which 
bore  the  litter  made  good  their  footiqg  in  paths  where  a  wheel-carriage 
conkl  not  be  kept  upright 

It  appears  that  prince  Arthur  yisited  Oxford  on  the  road  to  Ludlow ; 
for  in  the  memorials  of  that  city  are  these  particulars  of  his  entertain- 
ment at  Magdalen  College : — ^  He  was  lodged  in  the  apartments  of  the 
president ;  rushes  were  provided  for  the  prince's  bedchamber ;  he  was 
iRsted  with  a  brace  of  pike  and  a  brace  of  tench :  both  his  highness 
ind  his  train  received  presents  of  gloves,  and  were  refreshed  with  led 
wine,  daret,  and  sack.'' 

The  prince  and  princess  of  Wales  were  deservedly  popular  at  Lud« 
lov,  but  their  residence  there  was  of  short  continuance ;  for  the  prince, 
whose  learning  and  good  qualities  made  him  the  hope  of  England,  was 
wddenly  taken  ill  and  expired  April  2,  1502.  Some  historians  declare 
he  died  of  a  decline,  others  affirm  that  he  was  very  stout  and  robust : 
aoiidst  these  conflicting  opinions,  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  quote 
tbe  assertion  of  the  Spanish  historian,  as  it  certainly  arose  from  the  m- 
(braiation  of  Katharine  herself. 

^  Prince  Arthur  died  of  tlie  plague  a  little  while  after  his  nuptials, 
being  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  in  a  place  they  call  Pudlo  ^Ludlow). 
In  this  house  was  donna  Catalina  left  a  widow,  when  she  had  been  mar- 
xied  scarcely  six  months."  *  This  assertion  is  completely  borne  out  by 
an  observation  in  the  Herald^s  Journal ; '  for,  after  describing  the  whole 
detail  of  the  magnificent  progress  of  the  prince's  funeral  to  the  city  of 
Worcester  (where  he  was  buried),  it  declares,  that  but  few  citizens  were 
Buembled  in  the  cathedral,  because  of  the  great  sickness  that  prevailed 
in  Worcester. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  the  mother-in-law  of  Katharine,  though  over- 
whelmed with  grief  for  the  sudden  loss  of  her  eldest-bom  and  best- 
beloved  child,  had  sympathy  for  the  young  widow,  thus  lefl  desolate  in 
a  strange  land,  whose  tongue  could  scarcely  have  become  familiar  to  her 
ear.  The  good  queen  sent  for  Katharine  directly  to  London,  and  took 
the  trouble  of  having  a  vehicle  prepared  for  her  accommodation.  She 
ordered  her  tailor,  John  Cope,  to  cover  her  litter  with  black  velvet  and' 
black  cloth,  trimmed  about  with  black  valances ;  the  two  head  pieces 

'e-«  bound  with  black  riband  and  festooned  with  black  cloth.  Such 
was  the  hearse-like  conveyance  sent  by  Elizabeth  of  York  to  bring  the 
troang  widow  to  London. 

Katharine  was  settled  at  the  country  palace  of  Croydon  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  this  residence  seems  to  have  been  her  home.    An  ancient 

'Beraaldes,  230. 

*The  herald  present  at  prince  Arth^'i's  funeral  wrote  the  journal  occurring  in 
Leiaiul's  Collectanea;  it  is  replete  wrth  curious  costume.  **  On  St.  Mark's  day, 
the  procession  commenced  from  Lndlow  church  to  Bewdley  Chapel.  It  was  the 
fottlrst,  cold,  windy,  and  rainy  day.  and  the  worst  way  [road]  I  have  seen ;  and 
ia  wmc  places  the  car  [with  the  prince's  body]  stuck  so  fast  in  tlie  mud,  that 
fokes  c>f  oxen  were  taken  to  draw  it  out,  so  ill  was  the  way."  Such  was  part  of 
tbe  prof^ess  to  Worcester,  where  **  with  weeping  and  sore  lament&tioii  ptvoiot 
Artbuj  was  laid  in  the  grave," 
VOL,  JT,  —  7 
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turreted  house,  still  called  Arragon  House,  opposite  Twickenham  churchi 
is  likewise  pointed  out  as  one  of  her  dwellings  during  her  widowhood. 
She  received  all  maternal  kindness  from  her  mother-in-law,  while  that 
amiable  queen  lived. 

The  marriage-portion  of  Katharine  consisted  of  200,000  crowns.' 
Half  of  that  sum  had  been  paid  down  with  her.  Her  widow's  dower 
consisted  of  one-third  of  the  prince  of  Wales'  revenue,  but  she  was  ex« 
pccted  to  expend  that  income  in  England.  Her  father  and  mother  de- 
murred on  paying  the  remainder  of  her  dowry,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  their  daughter  and  her  portion  returned  to  them.  Henry  VH.  had 
an  extreme  desire  to  touch  tlie  rest  of  his  daughter-in-law's  portion ;  hei 
tiierefore,  proposed  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  surviving  son,  Henry. 
The  sovereigns  of  Spain,  her  parents,  accepted  this  o^r ;  and  it  was 
finally  agreed,  that,  on  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  Katha- 
rine should  be  married  to  her  young  brothei^in-law,  prince  Henry. 

Katharine  herself  seems  to  have  been  very  unhappy  at  this  time.  She 
wrote  to  her  father,  ^  that  she  had  no  inclination  for  a  second  marriagv 
in  England ; '  still  she  begged  him  not  to  consider  her  tastes  or  incon- 
venience, but  in  all  things  to  act  as  suited  him  best"  It  is. here  evident| 
that  Katharine,  a  sensible  young  woman  of  eighteen,  felt  a  natural  avei^ 
sion  to  vow  obedience  to  a  boy  more  than  five  years  younger  than  her- 
self; yet  she  does  not  plead  as  an  excuse  for  not  fulfilling  so  disagrse- 
able  an  engagement,  that  she  considered  it  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God 
or  man.  Surely,  as  she  mentions  in  her  home  letters  that  her  will  wai 
averse  to  the  second  English  marriage,  she  would  have  likewise  ni^gedi 
tliat  her  conscience  would  be  outraged,  could  she  have  done  so  with 
truth ;  but  distaste  and  inconvenience  are  the  strongest  terms  she  uses. 
She  was,  notwitlistanding  these  remonstrances,  betrothed  to  Heniy 
prince  of  Wales,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1503,  at  the  house  of  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury  in  Fleet  Street.' 

The  mind  of  queen  Isabel  of  Castillc,  who  was  then  on  her  death- 
bed, seems  to  have  misgiven  her  regarding  her  daughter's  future  pros- 
perity \  for  she  sent  a  piteous  entreaty  to  Rome  for  a  copy  of  the  boll 
of  dispensation,  as  she  could  not  die  peaceably  without  reading  it.* 
This  queen  expired  soon  after  the  betrothment,  and  Katharine,  deprived 
of  her  admirable  mother,  was  left  a  passive  victim  at  the  disposal  of  the 
two  wily  diplomatists,  her  father  king  Ferdinand,  and  Henry  Vll. 

An  accident  happened  in  the  year  1 506  which  threw  her  in  immediate 
contact  with  her  sister  Joanna.  The  death  of  her  mother  without  male 
heirs  had  called  that  princess  to  the  throne  of  Castille,  and  she  em- 
barked from  Flanders  with  her  husband,  Philip  the  Fair,  to  take  pos- 
session of  her  inheritance.    They  were  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the 

'  See  the  preceding  memoir ;  likewise  sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Memoir  of  Elisabtth 
of  York,  p  xc. ;  and  Privy-Ptirse  Expenses  of  Uiat  queen,  p.  103. 

'Tliis  most  important  passage  in  history  was  first  brought  forward  \sf  Dr.  Lio* 
gard,  who  quotes  the  Spanish  words  from  Mariana's  History  of  Spain.  See  Liih 
giml,  vol.  V.  p.  333.  ■  Speed,  p.  973. 

*8ee  notation  appended  to  this  copy  in  lorl  Herbert*s  Life  of  Henry  Till 
TbiM  itf  xiie  reason  given  for  Katharine  liaving  in  her  possession  a  copy  of  the  boU 
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lierii  roast  of  England,  and  invited  by  Henry  VII^  ezceedinirly  against 
r  inclination,  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Windsor :  here  the  princess  Ka- 
ine  came  to  meet  her  sister,  and  to  preside  at  the  sumptuous  feasts 
n  in  her  honour.  After  a  visit  of  three  months,  the  king  and  queen 
^bitille  were  permitted  to  depart,  as  soon  as  Philip  had  reluctantly 
ided  to  his  host  various  concessions  he  had  before  refused.  Queen 
ana  certainly  made  a  favourable  impression  on  her  sister's  father-in- 
\  as  the  event  proved. 

Senry  VII.  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  entering  the  marriage-state ; 
had  previously  paid  his  i^dresses  to  a  relative  of  his  daughter-in-law 
diarine,  whom  he  employed  as  a  means  of  correspondence.  Thus 
I  private  agents  obtained  an  interview  with  the  young  queen  of  Naples, 
der  pretence  of  delivering  to  her  a  letter  from  Katharine.  After  this 
iieh  was  broken  ofi^  Joanna,  the  eldest  sister  of  Katharine,  lost  her 
sband,  and  Henry  immediately  conceived  the  scheme  of  marrying  her. 
was  in  vain  king  Ferdinand  sent  word,  that  his  daughter  Joanna  was 
nfiDy  insane,  and  not  fit  to  be  married ;  Henry  protested  that  he  knew 
e  lady,  and  was  convinced  that  her  illness  was  but  temporary.  While 
eking  was  pursuing  this  fancy, Katharine  experienced  some  annoyance 
NB  hu  double-dealing  policy ;  for,  if  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  Joanna 
r  himself,  he  deemed  tliat  the  three-fold  link  of  relationship,  which 
9iild  occur  by  a  marriage  of  her  sister  and  his  son,  Henry,  would  out- 
{e  popular  prejudice  too  far.  He^  therefore,  provided  a  scheme  to 
edk  his  son's  engagement,  if  required,  by  causing  him,  the  day  before 
I  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  to  make  a  solemn  protest  against  marrying 
ilbarine.*  This  protest  was  the  real  seed  from  which  all  her  future 
series  sprang ;  it  was  kept  a  profound  secret  till  many  years  after.' 
The  first  germ  of  young  Henry's  natural  perversity  showed  itself  soon 
ter  making  this  protest.  Directly  Katharine  was  in  a  manner  forbidden 
him,  his  boyish  will  was  set  on  obtaining  her,  so  that  Henry  VII.  de- 
ined  them  from  meeting,  lest  they  should  form  a  clandestine  union.' 
must  have  been  truly  provoking  for  the  princess  to  be  treated  as  if  she 
iriied  to  steal  a  marriage,  which  she  had  designated  to  her  father  as 
slasteful  and  unsuitable.  At  last  Ferdinand  permitted  Henry  Vll.'s  am- 
Mador  to  have  a  private  interview  with  the  distracted  queen  Joanna. 
Mr  interview  convinced  the  English  king  that  her  case  was  hopeless, 
wory  then  returned  to  his  original  plan  of  wedding  his  son  to  Katha- 
■e.  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  union 
r  Henry  with  Joanna,  agreed  to  pay  the  remainder  of  Katharine's  por- 

*B»pin.  The  8C«ne  of  this  protest  was,  according  to  archbishop  Warhanif  a 
(omd-floor  room  in  the  palace  at  Richmond.  Henry  was  thirteen  when  he 
ii|Aiied  hit  troth  to  Katharine,  and  fifteen  when  he  made  the  protest. 
'Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  ▼.  p.  333,  has,  by  consulting  the  contemporary  Spanish  his- 
inans,  adbrded  the  only  light  ever  thrown  on  this  mysterious  protest,  which 
Imry  forced  hit  son  to  make.  Without  the  explanation  of  Henry  VH/s  personal 
MNiveft,  this  protest  seems  an  act  of  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  king.  That  it 
iid  HOC  originate  with  the  boy  himself  is  evident,  by  his  cheerAil  fulfilment  of 
be  marriage  engagement  with  Katharine,  when  he  had  the  power  of  breaking  it. 
■laniard,  toI.  v.  p.  333. 
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tion  in  four  instalments,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  last  the  marriage  wis 
to  be  completed.* 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  assured  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Fuensalida,  of  his  attachment  to  Katharine,  and  was  heard 
to  dechire  that  he  loved  her  beyond  all  other  women.' 

The  privy  council  debated  the  marriage  very  earnestly.  Warham, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  considered  the  relationship  in  which  Katha- 
rine stood  to  the  king,  as  his  sister-in-law,  was  too  near.  Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  argued  for  the  marriage  with  many  reasons  of  expediency; 
at  last,  the  councU  recommended  that  it  should  take  place,  if  Katharine's 
st8ter  queen  Joanna,  and  their  fether  king  Ferdinand,  would  agree  that 
the  marriage  portion  of  the  princess  should  never  be  reclaimed,  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  Fuensafida  signed  a  deed  to  this  efkci  on  the  part 
of  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Arragon,  and  of  Joanna  as  queen  of  Castille ; 
this  instrument  was  signed  by  Katharine  herself  as  princess  of  Wales, 
June  7,  1 509,  a  circumstance  which  entirely  invalidates  the  assertion  of 
the  historians  who  declare  she  was  married  to  Henry  on  the  3d  of  Jiue. 

A  most  uncandid  mystery  is  made  of  the  time  and  phice  of  this  mar- 
riage by  the  earlier  historians.'  Both,  however,  we  have  satisfiictorily 
discovered  in  the  pages  of  Katharine's  native  chroniclers. 

^  Donna  Catalina,''  says  Bemaldes,^  ^  wedded  the  brother  of  her  first 
lord,  who  was  called  Enrico,  in  a  place  they  call  Granuche  [Greenwich], 
on  the  day  of  Sl  Bemabo  [June  11],  and  was  crowned  atterwards,  on 
the  day  of  St.  John,  with  all  the  rejoicings  in  the  world.''  ^  Her  father, 
king  Ferdinand,  was  so  well  pleased,"  adds  another  Spanish  historian, 
^  at  his  daughter's  second  marriage,  that  he  celebrated  it  by  grand  festi- 
vals in  Spain,  particularly  by  the  jeu  de  cannuf'*^  or  darting  the  jereed, 
in  which  Moorish  sport  Ferdinand  assisted  in  person. 

King  Henry  and  queen  Katharine  came  to  the  Tower  from  Greenwich, 
attended  by  many  of  the  nobility,  June  21.  Afler  creating  twenty-ibur 
knights,  Henry,  accompanied  by  Katharine,  on  the  23d  of  June,  pro- 
ceeded in  state  through  the  streets  of  London,  which  were  hunf  for  the 
occasion  with  tapestry.*  The  inhabitants  of  Comhill,  as  the  richest  citi- 
zens, displayed  cloth  of  gold.  From  Comhill  and  the  Old  Change,  the 
way  was  lined  with  young  maidens,  dressed  in  virgin  white,  bearing 
palms  of  white  wax  in  their  hands ;  these  damsels  were  marshalled  and 
attended  by  priests  in  their  richest  robes,  who  censed  the  queen's  pro- 
cession from  silver  censers  as  it  passed.    Of  all  the  pageants  ever  devised 

'  Two  instalments  were  paid  and  acknowledged  bj  the  signatures  of  both  the 
king  of  England  and  his  son ;  the  third  was  not  received  till  a(\er  the  death  of 
Henry  VII^  but  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  young  king  in  May  1509,  and  the  lasl 
payment  was  made  in  September  1509,  after  Henry  Vlli.  and  Katharine  were 
actually  married. 

'  Lingard,  vol.  vi.  p.  2 ;  and  cardinal  Pole*s  Apology,  pp.  S3,  84. 

'  From  Speed's  account,  the  reader  would  suppose  no  other  marriage  had  takea 
place  excepting  the  betrothment  in  1503 ;  Hall  names  an  evident  wrong  date^ 
and  gives  no  place ;  Burnet  follows  Speed ;  and  no  English  author  names  ±e 
|.  'ace  of  the  marriage. 

*  Middlehill  MS.,  cap.  163,  f.  236. 

*  Feirara's  History  of  Spain,  voL  viiL  334.  '  Hall,  p.  507. 
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tjT,  this  was  the  most  ideal  and  beautiful.  At  tliat  time  KalLb- 
pleasinff  in  person.  ^  There  were  few  women,''  says  lord  Her- 
rho  could  compete  with  queen  Katharine  when  in  her  prime.'' 
been  married  but  a  few  days,  and  was  attired. as. a  bride  in  white 
sred  satin ;  her  hair,  which  was  blacjL  and  very  beautiful,  hung 
1  down  her  back,  almost  to  her  feet ;  she  wore  on  her  head  a 
let  with  many  rich  orient  stones.  The  queen,  thus  attired  as  a 
ide,  was  seated  in  a  litter  of  white  cloth  of.  gold,  borne  by  two 
ones.  She  was  followed  by  the  female  nobility  of  England, 
I  whirlicotes,  a  species  of  car  that  preceded  the  use  of  coaches. 
B  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  Westminster,  where  diligent  prepa* 
M  making  for  the  coronation  next  day.  Cavendish  asserts  that 
orders  for  the  king's  coronation  and  the  funeral  of  Henry  VJI. 
VD  by  Katharine;  the  illness  of  the  king's  grandmother  and  the 
r  the  king  were,  perhaps,  the  reasons  that  she  had  thus  to  exert 

Ihe  coronation,  the  banquet  was  spread  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
;  and  queen  proceeded  from  the  abbey  to  an  elevated  stage  at  the 
id  of  the  hall ;  several  ladies  of  high  rank  sat  under  the  tabtle  at 
sn's  feet,  holding  her  pocket-handkerchief,  table-napkins,  ian,  and 

[lageantry  on  the  occasion  of  this  royal  marriage  and  coronatiqa 
a  most  elaborate  and  tedious  species.  One  of  the  sports  in 
of  the  gentle  and  benevolent  Katharine  was  remarkably  barba- 
1  savage :  a  miniature  park  was  railed  in  befoic  Westminster  Pa- 
ser  and  dogs  were  turned  in ;  the  deer  overleaped  the  fences  and 
into  the  fradace,  where  the  hunters  pursued  and  killed  them,  and 
d  the  slaughtered  creatures,  w^nn  and  palpitating,  to  the  royal 

e  festivities  were  suddenly  broken  up  on  the  29th  of  June,  by 
h  of  the  king's  grandmother,  Margaret  of  Richmond,*  who  had 
^ent  till  two  days  before  the  coronation,  when  Henry  Vlll.  com- 
tiie  eighteenth  year.  A  great  pestilence  broke  out  in  the  metro- 
;  this  time,  which  made  the  court  retreat  to  Richmond  Palace, 
[enry  entered  into  pageants,  masking,  and  diversions  of  the  like 
with  all  the  avidity  of  a  grown-up  child. 
arine  was  naturally  of  a  sedate  and  reflective  character ;  she  was 
Dore  than  ^ve  years  older  tlian  her  husband,  and  had  been  trained 
ras  occupation  by  her  mother,  one  of  the  greatest  female  sove- 
hat  ever  reigned.  These  circumstances  gave  her  a  taste  for  prac- 
•iness. 

m  at  the  Christmas  festivals  at  Richmond,  the  same  year,  tlid 
Vllh  stole  from  the  side  of  the  queen  during  the  jousts,  and  re- 
in the  disguise  of  a  strange  knight,  astonishing  all  the  company 
le  grace  and  vigour  of  his  tilting;  at  first  the  king  appeared 
d  of  taking  a  public  part  in  these  gladiatorial  exercises,  but  the 

artlftsr  particulars,  tee  Mi#s  Halgted's  uasreatiiig  Biography  of  Maigarot 

1* 
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applause  lie  received  on  all  side^  noon  induced  him  openly  to  appear  oo 
every  occasion  in  the  tilt-yard.  Katharine  kindly  humoured  the  childish 
taste  of  her  husband  for  disguisings  and  maskings  by  pretending  great 
surprise  when  he  presented  himself  before  her  in  some  assumed  character. 
On  one  occasion,  he  came  unexpectedly  into  her  chamber  with  hii 
cousin,  Bourehier,  earl  of  Essex,  and  other  nobles,  in  the  disguise  of 
Robin  Hood  and  his  men ;  ^  whereat,''  says  Hollingshed,  *^  the  queeo 
and  her  ladies  were  greatly  amazed,  as  well  for  the  strange  sight  as  foi 
their  sudden  appearance.''  At  Shrovetide,  soon  after  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors were  invited  to  partake  with  the  court  of  a  goodly  banquet  in  the 
parliament  chamber  at  Westminster,  the  king,  after  conducting  the  queea 
to  her  throne,  and  luiving  saluted  the  visitors,  suddenly  disappeared,  but 
soon  afWr  returned,  with  the  earl  of  Essex,  dressed  aAer  the  Turkish 
fashion,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire*  and  Fitzwater,  in  the  costume  of 
Russia,  with  furred  hats  of  grey,  each  of  them  having  a  hatchet  in  hand, 
and  wearing  boots^  with  pikes  turned  up.  Next  came  sir  Edward  Howard 
and  sir  Thomas  Parr,  after  the  fashion  of  Persia,  followed  by  torch- 
bearers,  with  black  faces,  who  were  intended  to  represent  Moors. 

The  king's  beautiful  young  sister,  the  princms  Mary,  accompanied  by 
some  of  Katharine^s  ladies,  danced  a  masking  ballet  before  her;  but  tlie 
princess  hid  her  fair  face  under  a  black  gauze  mask,  having  assumed  the 
character  of  an  Ethiop  queen.'  In  all  these  maskings  and  pageants,  the 
queen's  device,  the  pomegranate,  was  seen  mingled  with  the  roaet  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  Tudor  device  o^  the  hawthorn,  with  ill 
scarlet  fruit. 

The  queen's  situation  promising  an  heir  to  the  throne,  she  took  to 
her  chamber  at  the  close  of  the  year  1510,  with  the  usual  ceremoniei, 
being  then  residing  at  Richmond  Palace.  On  new-year's  day  she 
brought  into  the  world  a  prince,  whose  welcome  appearance  gave  rise  to 
fresh  rejoicings  and  more  elaborate  pageantry.  The  young  prince  wn 
named  Henry,  at  a  splendid  christening ;  the  archbishop  of  Qmterbnry, 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  king^s  favourite  aunt,  Katharine,  countess  of 
Pevonshire,  were  tlie  sponsors  to  the  royal  babe.  Before  the  queen'i 
churching,  the  king  rode  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Lady-shrine  of  Walsing- 
ham,  in  order  to  return  thanks  for  the  birth  of  his  heir.  On  his  return, 
grand  tournaments  were  held  in  honour  of  the  queen  at  W  estminster. 
At  the  opening  of  the  tournament  appeared  the  king's  fiivourite,  sir 
Charles  Brandon,  afterwards  created  duke  of  Suffolk,  wh  i  came  before 
Katharine,  disguised  like  ^  hermit  poor,"  witli  frey  gi  wn  and  lowly 
weeds,  craving  permission  to  tilt  in  her  honour.  When  leave  was  giren, 
Brandon  (lung  off  his  hermit  grey,  and  appeared  armed  as  a  champioi* 
of  proof.  This  was  considered  by  the  populace  as  a  most  brilliant  ii^ 
vention.* 

In  the  evening,  wlien  the  queen  was  set  in  glorious  state  in  the  whits 
hall  at  Westminster,  a  nobleman  entered  to  inform  her,  ^  how  that  in 


'  Staffc  f ,  earl  of  Wiluhiro,  not  the  ikther  of  Anne  Bolejm.       *Hall,  p  914 
■  Hail     • .   Jord  Herbert 
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nrd«i  of  pleasure  was  an  arbour  of  gold,  full  of  ladies,  who  were  werf 
desifoiis  of  showing  pastime  for  the  queen's  diversion.'' 

Katharine  answmd  rery  graciously,  ^  that  both  she  and  her  ladies 
would  be  happy  to  behold  them  and  tneir  pastime." 

Then  a  great  curtain  of  anras  was  withdrawn,  and  the  pageant  moved 
ibrwmnL  It  was  an  arbour  made  with  posts  and  pillars,  covered  with 
goM,  about  which  wore  twined  branches  of  hawthorn,  roses,  and  eglan- 
linea,  all  made  of  satin  and  silk,  according  to  the  natural  colours  of  the 
flowers.  In  the  arbour  were  six  fair  ladies  in  gowns  of  white  and  green 
sttin,  their  gowns  covered  with  letters  of  gold,  being  H  and  K,  knit  to- 
gether with  gold  lacing.  Near  the  bower  stood  the  king  himself,  and 
ite  lords,  dressed  in  purple  satin,  likewise  covered  with  gold  letters,-^ 
H  and  K ;  and  every  one  had  his  name  in  letters  of  bullion  gold.  The 
king^  name  was  Cour-Loyal,  and  all  the  rest  bore  some  such  appella- 
tioos.  Then  the  king  and  this  company  danced  before  Katharine^s 
throne.  But  while  this  fine  fiincy-ball  was  performing,  a  very  different 
ieene  was  transacting  at  the  lower  end  of  the  white-hall.  The  golden 
aibonr,  which  was  intended  to  receive  again  the  illustrious  performers, 
Ind  been  rolled  back  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  where  stood  a  vast  crowd 
of  the  London  populace,  who  were  the  constapt  witnesses  of  the  grand 
doings  of  the  English  court  in  the  middle  ages,  and,  indeed,  on  some 
occasions,  seem  to  have  assimilated  with  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
diama.'  Their  proceedings  this  evening  were,  however,  not  quite  so 
dignified ;  the  arbour  of  gold  having  been  rolled  incautiously  within 
reach  of  their  acquisitive  fingers,  the  foremost  began  to  pluck  and  pull 
at  its  fine  ornaments ;  at  last  they  made  a  regular  inbreak,  and  com- 
pletely stripped  the  pageant  of  all  its  ornaments ;  nor  could  the  lord 
steward  of  the  palace  repel  these  intruders,  without  having  recourse  to 
a  degree  of  violence  which  must  have  disturbed  the  royal  ballet  Mean- 
time, the  king  and  his  band  having  finished  their  stately  pavons  and 
*^  corontos  high "  with  the  utmost  success,  his  majesty,  in  high  good 
humour,  bade  the  ladies  come  forward  and  pluck  the  golden  letters  and 
devices  from  his  dress  and  that  of  his  company.  LJtUe  did  the  young 
king  imagine  what  pickers  and  stealers  were  within  hearing ;  for  scarcely 
had  he  given  leave  for  this  courtly  scramble,  when  forward  rushed  the 
plebeian  intruders,  and  seizing  not  only  on  him,  but  his  noble  guests, 
plucked  them  bare  of  every  glittering  thing  on  their  dresses  with  incon- 
ceivable celerity ;  what  was  worse,  the  poor  ladies  were  despoiled  of 
their  jewels,  and  the  king  was  stripped  to  his  doublet  and  drawers.  As 
lor  the  unfortunate  sir  Thomas  Knevet,  who  climbed  on  a  high  place, 
and  fought  for  his  finery,  the  mob  carried  ofi*  all  his  clothes.     At  last 

*  See  an  instance  in  the  curious  metrical  description  of  Henry  V.'s  farewell  to 
the  city  of  London,  before  his  French  expedition,  in  which  scene  the  populace 
ecrtainlj  took  their  part  as  chorus. 

« *  Hail,  comely  king !'  the  mayor  'gan  say. 
<  Amen  I'  cried  all  the  commonalty." 

WboeTer  looks  closely  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  middle  ages,  wili 
find  that  the  English  subjects  were  permitted  to  hold  very  close  intercourse  with 
ikcir  mooarchs,  who  almost  lived  in  their  presence,  till  the  reign  oCV}'\\^Mkxa\!l\• 
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the  guards  s»  £ceeded  in  clearing  tlie  1»11  without  bloodshed.  The  kin^, 
laughing  heartily,  handed  tlie  queen  to  the  banquet  in  his  own  cham- 
ber, where  the  court  sat  down  in  their  tattered  condition,  trc^ng  the 
whole  scramble  as  a  frolic;  the  king  declaring  that  they  most  cqd- 
sidnr  their  losses  as  largess  to  the  coininonalty.' 

This  strange  scene  tlirows  light  on  the  state  of  society  at  that  time ; 
for  the  outrage  was  not  committed  by  a  posse  of  London  thieves,  but  b} 
people  in  respectacle  stations  of  middle  life ;  since  Hall  says  ^  one  ship- 
master of  the  port  of  London  gat  for  his  share  in  the  scramble  some 
letters  of  beaten  gold,  which  he  afterwards  sold  for  3/.  ISs.  8d.^ 

The  royal  infant,  whose  birth  had  caused  all  this  uproarious  joy,  dieu 
February  22,  1511;  indeed,  he  had  never  been  well  since  his  elabonte 
christening,  when  the  tender  creature  had  taken  some  cold  or  injury. 
His  death  is  thus  prettily  recorded  in  one  of  the  manuscript  folios  at  the 
Chapter-house,  Westminster :  ^  In  the  second  year  of  our  lord  the  king, 
her  grace  the  queen  bore  a  prince,  whose  soul  is  now  among  the  holy 
Innocents  of  God.^'  The  queen,  according  to  Hall,  ^  like  a  natunl 
woman,  made  much  lamentation ;  howbeit,  by  the  king's  persuasion,  she 
was  comforted,  but  not  shortly."  Katliarine  could  not  foresee  what  t 
fetal  shade  the  loss  of  her  son  was  to  throw  on  her  after-life,  when  she 
mourned  in  unconscious  anticipation  of  all  her  future  sorrow. 

A  war  soon  after  broke  out  with  France,  in  which  Scotland  incipiently 
joined.  Sir  Edward  Howard,  one  of  England's  earliest  naval  heroei, 
distinguished  himself  in  this  war  by  his  victory  over  sir  Andiew  Barton, 
a  Scottish  commander  of  equal  valour.  The  gallant  Howard  fell  glo- 
riously in  a  desperate  attack  on  the  French  galleys  in  Conquet  &y. 
He  was  a  friend  of  queen  Katharine  and  her  parents,  having  served  as  • 
volunteer  at  the  siege  of  Granada ;  he  bequeathed  to  her  in  bis  vrill  h 
beautiful  relic  of  antiquity,  the  grace  cup  of  Thomas  a  Becket  The 
queen  subsequently  restored  the  cup  to  the  noble  family  of  Howafd, 
in  whose  possession  it  still  is.'  Sir  Edward  Howard  had  likewise,  in 
hui  sailoMike  will,  left  his  whistle,  then  the  insignia  of  his  command, 
to  the  king,  but  he  was  seen  to  throw  it  into  tlie  sea  just  before  he  sunk, 
when  boanling  the  French  conunander's  galley.' 

>  Hall,  p.  519. 

'  Sco  a  mojtt  interesting  account  of  his  death  in  the  Howard  Memorials.    Mr. 
Howard,  of  Corby,  is  iu  possession  of  the  cup,  which  is  at  once  a  memorial  of 
tliat  nioijt  extraordinary  Englibhman,  Thomas  k  Becket;  of  one  of  our  earlies 
admiral  a ;  and  of  one  of  our  most  virtuous  queens.     For  a  description  of  it,  see 
tliis  work,  vol.  i.,  Life  of  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  second  edition. 

'  Tlie  king  invested  his  naval  captains  with  this  insignia,  as  may  be  proved 
from  tlie  narrative  of  sir  Peter  Carew,  of  the  loss  of  the  Mary  Rcse,  commanded 
by  his  brother  sir  George.  **  And  first  the  king  had  secret  talki  with  the  lord 
ailmiral,  and  then  with  sir  George  Carcw.  The  king  look  his  chain  from  his 
neck  with  a  great  whistle  of  gold,  and  did  put  it  about  the  neck  of  sir  George.*" 
Tliis  happened  not  above  an  hour  before  sir  George  went  on  board ;  a  fev 
iniiiute.s  after  the  Mary  Rose  heeled  and  went  down,  while  her  crew  were  in  4 
state  of  mutiny.  The  gold  chain  and  whistle  is,  therefore,  with  tlie  bones  of  s  r 
George,  still  in  the  Mary  Rose;  and  as  the  diving  bells  are  now  bringing 
turiotitiet  *rom  this  antique  wreck,  this  treasure  may  as  well  be  ron^U.  ibr 
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rear,  when  Huiiry  VJII.  invaded  France  iu  penoii,  lie 
queen  with  tlie  higliest  powers  tbal  hod  ever  yet  been  be- 
on  *  rrmale  regeni  in  Bnglaiid,  fur  he  not  ouly  placed  the  reiav 
nnipni  in  her  handa,  bin  made  her  capLnin  of  all  hia  fomes,' 
aisiaiance  of  five  of  hia  noblps.  Sbc  was,  likewise,  empowered 
losna  for  Ihe  defence  of  the  kingdom. 

tieea  accompanied  her  royal  liird  to  Dover,  whcFC  slje  was  in- 
ith  ihia  liigb  mist.  "And  ihen."  snya  Hall,  "the  king  took 
ihn  ijtteea.  and  many  of  her  ladies  of  their  lords,  which  alio- 
•de  sarh  sorrow  ihst  ii  was  a  great  dolour  to  behoUI.  And  so 
^  and  all  his  anny  look  ship  the  last  day  of  June.  The  earl  of 
lo  wham  had  been  coiiHded  the  care  of  the  north  of  England, 
letl  the  queen  home  from  Dover,  comforting  her  as  well  as  he 


lettBi»,  soon  after  her  legency,  begin  to  form  interesting 
of  hfT  personal  historj- ;  she  had  mode  herself  sufficienlly  mis- 
'  tli«  English  language  lo  express  her  thoughts,  and  issue  her 
«U,  witli  clearness  and  decision.  The  following  appears  to  be 
ber  earliest  letters,  as  it  is  written  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
U  relates  to  the  misconduct  of  one  of  her  Spanish  attendants, 
■ddressed  to  Wolsey,'  who  was  certainly  the  lactotiim  of  the 

ily ;  tl  appears  to  have  been  written  on  her  homeward  journev 

er:— 

Uanoner,  loucluQg  FranCMcn  ile  CansmiB'  nmller,  I  Ultnk  you  fhr  your 
e  il  is  she  wu  my  woman  bofbco  aho  Wa>  mutied.  bill  now, 
sLf  swny,  1  bave  no  mote  cliaige  otUei,  Tor  very  pity  lo  sea 
I  pnypd  you  in  t^anlerbutjr  to  Had  l!io  menai  id  send  hur  home  to  her 
Now.  yo  think,  ihM  wiih  mf  letlot  of  reconnnondaiion  to  the  duohoM 
mht  ikall  b«  conlsnl  lo  Oku  her  iada  her  M(vic«.  This,  Mr.  Almonei, 
M  fai  h«r;  Un  ihs  is  »  peritniH  n  woman,  (tut  it  shikU  be  <tsniteroiu  lo 
a  a  Mcanftv  home,  an'  ye  will  do  m  much  for  roe,  la  wake  bor  go  beno* 
Kf.  wltk  the  BDibiij«ador  of  ilie  king,  my  fnthccj  ii  shouy  be  to  me  a 
uuie,  and  with  tlint,  ye  sliall  bind  me  lu  you,  moto  tlian  I  ever  «™j." 

ia  bensvolence,  mingled  with  prudential  forecast,  arising;  from 
I  judgment  of  character.  She  piiiea  "  the  perilous  woman,  who 
I  herecif  away,"  and  wished  thai  care  might  be  taken  of  her. 
,  darker  of  doing  mischief  in  the  housi^hotd  of  another  princess. 
Ihe  battle  of  the  Spurs,'  August  16,  1513.  It  was  a  rout 
Quinegate,  and  waa  thus  jestingly  named  by  the  French 
iws.  in  Htirical  remembrance  of  the  only  weapons  ihey  used  on 
The  king  was  at  this  time  besieging  Terouenne,  in  concert 
emporar  Majcimilian,  who  was  fighting  under  the  English  ban- 


»  Bolern,  sir  John  Seymour,  and  <irThomi»  Pair,  nil  knighw  of  *• 
,  and  Ihihora  of  (bree  of  his  ■uooeeding  queHiB.  wore  on^ged  in 
..  (S*»  MuMM  Roll,  itidOTtod  OiJer  of  iha  Army;  Lodge's  UliulrMioQS 
■   i.  p.  1,) 
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nenr.  Katharine  alludet  to  thia  emperor,  her  family  ally,  in  the  foDow- 
mg  letter,  which  is  her  answer  to  a  despatch  of  Wolsey's,  annonncini^ 
the  victory :  '— 

**  Matter  Almoner, 
"  What  comfbrt  1  hare  with  the  good  tidingi  of  your  letter  I  need  not  write  lo 
you.  The  victory  hath  heen  00  great,  that  I  think  none  fuch  hath  ever  been  teen 
beft>re.  All  England  hath  caute  to  thank  God  of  it,  and  I,  specially,  teeing  that 
tlie  king  beginneth  10  well,  which  is  to  me  a  great  hope  that  the  end  shall  bo 
like.  I  pray  God  send  the  same  shortly;  for  if  this  continue  so,  still  I  trust  in 
Him  that  every  thing  shall  Mlow  thereafter  to  the  king's  pleasure  and  my  com* 
furu  Mr.  Almoner,  for  the  pain  ye  take  to  write  to  me  so  oAen  I  tliank  yoa 
with  all  my  heart ;  praying  you  to  continue  still  sending  me  word  how  the  king 
doeth,  and  if  he  keep  still  his  good  rule  that  he  began.  I  think,  with  the  com* 
pany  of  the  emperor,  and  with  his  good  counsel,  his  grace  shall  not  advenmre 
himself  too  much,  as  I  was  afraid  of  before.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  the 
meeting  of  them  both,  which  hath  been  to  my  seeming  the  greatest  honour  to  the 
king  that  ever  came  to  prince.  The  emperor  haih  done  every  thing  like  himsel£ 
I  trust  to  God  he  shall  be  tltereby  known  for  one  of  the  exoellentest  princes  in 
the  world,  and  taken  for  another  man  than  he  was  before  thought.  Mr.  Almoner, 
I  think  myself,  that  I  am  so  bound  to  him  for  my  part,  that  in  my  letter  1  beseech 
the  king  to  remember  it" 

The  queen  was  at  Richmond  when  she  wrote  this,  August  25,  1513. 
Her  signature  is  ^  Ratharina  the  Qwene.^ 

The  situation  of  queen  Katharine  during  her  husband's  absence  was 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  queen  Philippe  when  left  regent  by  Edward  IH. 
Like  Philippe,  Katharine  had  to  lepel  a  Scottish  invasion ;  and  it  is  no 
little  honour  to  female  government  that  the  two  greatest  victories  won 
against  the  Scots,  those  of  Neville's  Cross  and  Flodden  Field,  were 
gained  during  the  administration  of  queens. 

Katharine's  correspondence  with  Wolsey  at  this  juncture  is  cheerful 
and  friendly.  She  viewed  the  coming  storm  with  intrepidity,  worthy 
the  daughter  of  that  great  and  victorious  queen,  Isabel  of  Castille,  and 
only  regrets  that  her  removal  nearer  the  seat  of  war  will  prevent  her 
from  hearing  as  speedily  as  usual  of  her  husband's  welfare.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written  by  her  to  Wolsey  just  a  month  before  the  in* 
vasion  of  the  Scots : — 

^  Maister  Almoner, 

"  I  received  both  your  letters  by  Coppinger  and  John  Olyn,  and  I  am  rery 
glad  to  hear  how  well  tlie  king  passed  his  dangerous  passage,  the  Frem^hmen 
being  present  •••••• 

"  Ye  be  not  so  busy  with  the  war  as  we  be  here  encumbered  with  it  I  mean 
toucliing  mine  own  »eli;  for  going  where  I  shall  not  so  often  hear  from  the  king. 
All  his  subjects  be  very  glad  (I  thank  God)  to  be  busy  with  the  Scotts ;  for  tliey 
take  it  for  pastime.  My  heart  is  very  good  to  it,  and  I  am  horrible  busy  with 
making  standards,  banners,  and  badges.     At  Richmond,  13  day  of  August, 

**  Katiabiita  Tia  Qwsjia.'* 

The  queen  was  preparing  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Lady-shrine  of 
Walsingham,  in  Norfolk,  when  tlie  news  of  the  Flodden  victory  reached 
her.    The  letter  in  which  she  announced  it  to  Henry  commences  for- 

'  Ellis,  1st  series. 
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wtSijj  iNit  fooD  fidls  into  the  tender  and  ftmiliar  style  of  an  aflectionata 
vife. 

*■  MjT  lord  HftTmrd  (Howard)  hath  Mnt  me  a  letter  open  to  your  grace  withio 
one  of  mine,  by  the  which  you  shall  see  the  great  Tictory*  that  our  Lord  hath 
•em  your  nAjeets  in  yoar  ahsence;  and  lor  this  cause  it  is  no  need  herein  to 
noable  your  grace  with  long  writing;  bnt  to  my  thinking  this  battle  hath  been  to 
yoar  graoe,  and  all  your  realm,  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be,  and  more  than 
ihoald  yon  win  all  the  erown  of  France.  Thanked  be  God  of  it ;  and  I  am  sure 
yoar  gnce  ibrgetteth  not  to  do  this;  which  shall  be  cause  to  send  you  many  more 
MKh  Tietoties  as,  I  trust,  he  shall  do. 

*  My  hasbaad,  tbr  hastiness  with  Rooge-crosse,  I  could  not  send  your  grace  the 
piece  of  the  king  of  Scotts*  coat,  which  John  Glyn  now  bringeth.  In  this  your 
paee  sfaall  see  how  I  can  keep  my  promise,  sending  you  lor  your  banners  a 
kiag*a  coat.  I  thought  to  send  himself  to  you,  but  our  Englishmen  would  not 
arfEer  iL  It  sboold  haTO  been  better  fbr  him  to  have  been  in  peace,  than  to 
kave  this  vewaid.  All  that  God  sendeth  is  for  the  best  My  Lord  of  Surrey,  my 
Heary,  would  fidn  know  your  pleasure  in  burying  the  king  of  Scotts'  body ;  for 
he  hmsh  written  to  me  so.  With  the  next  messenger,  your  grace's  pleasure  may 
be  herein  known;  and  with  this  I  make  an  end,  pxajring  God  to  send  yon  home 
ibortly ;  fi>r,  without  this,  no  joy  here  can  be  accomplished,  and  for  the  same  I 
pmy.  And  now  go  I  to  our  Lady  at  Walsingham,  that  I  promised  so  long  ago  to 
lee.    At  Wobum,*  xvi  of  September. 

*-I  send  your  grace  herein  a  biil  [a  note]  found  in  a  Scottish  man^s  purse,  of 
inch  things  as  the  French  king  sent  to  the  said  king  of  Scotts  to  make  war  against 
yoo,  beseeching  you  to  send  Matthew  hither  as  soon  this  messenger  cometh  to 
briog  me  tidings  from  jrour  grace. 

**  Your  humble  wife  and  true  servant, 

-1513.  »KATABijrx." 

Skelton,  the  poet  laureate  of  Henry  VJIl.'s  court,  composed  verses  of 
the  most  ungenerous  exultation  over  the  fall  of  the  Scottish  monarch. 

In  pari  of  this  poem  he  thus  addresses  the  deceased  king  in  allusion 
to  the  abaeoce  of  Henry :— > 

**  Ye  were  stark  mad  to  make  a  fray, 
His  grace  being  then  out  of  the  way. 
Ye  wanted  wit,  sir,  at  a  word 
Ye  lost  your  spurs,  ye  lost  your  sword,' 
Ye  might  have  boune  to  Huntley  Branks, 
Your  pride  was  peevish  to  play  such  pranks.** 

lie  then  breaks  into  the  most  vulgar  taunts  on  the  unconscious  hero, 
^  who  laid  cold  in  his  day,''  abusing  him  as  ^  Jemmy  the  Scot,"  with  a 
degree  of  virulence  which  would  have  disgusted  any  mind  less  coarse 

'From  Patrick  Fraser  Tytlefs  Hist  of  Scotland,  vol  v.  p.  76,  and  the  Gazette 
of  the  battle  at  the  College  at  Arms. 

*  Katharine  was  tlien  abiding  at  her  seat  called  the  Honour  of  Aropthill.  She 
arts,  probably,  visiting  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Wobum  when  she  wrote  her 
letters. 

'This  assertion  of  Skelton  shows  that  the  sword  of  James  was  among  the  tr«> 
phies  of  the  field.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  k>rd  Surrey,  and  aAer  being  long  iu 
possession  of  the  Howard  family  was  presented  by  the  unfortunate  lord  Stafibrd 
10  the  Herald's  College,  where  it  was  shown  to  the  author  of  this  work  by  G.  C. 
Toong,  esq.,  York  Herald;  together  with  the  earl  of  Surrey*!  tuiqiXAia  iVov 
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tlian  that  of  hia  master.*  The  beautiful  lyric,  called  the  ^  Flowen  uf 
the  Forest,'^  in  which  Scotland  bewailed  her  loss  at  Flodden,  fonm  % 
noble  contrast  to  this  lampoon.  But  the  laureated  bard  of  Henry  knew 
well  his  sovereign's  taste,  for  it  is  affirmed  that  Skelton  had  been  tutor 
to  Henry  in  some  department  of  his  education.  How  jMrobable  it  is  that 
the  corruption  imparted  by  this  ribald  and  illrliving  wretch  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  his  royal  pupil's  grossest  crimes ! 

After  the  battle  of  Flodden,  queen  Katharine  performed  her  tow  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  Walsingham  shrine ;  she  returned  time  enough  to  wel- 
come the  king,  who  landed  privately  at  Dover  the  latter  end  w  Septem- 
ber, and  rode  post,  incognito,  to  surprise  the  queen  at  Bichniond, 
^  where,"  observes  Hail,  ^  there  was  such  a  loving  meeting,  that  every 
one  rejoiced  who  witnessed  it.'^  But  notwithstanding  this  tender  greet- 
ing, Henry  had  permitted  his  heart  to  wander  from  his  queen  during  his 
absence ;  for  it  was  during  his  sojourn  at  Calais  in  this  campaign,  that 
he  first  saw  the  beautiful  wife  of  sir  Gilbert  Tailbois.  This  lady,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  bore  Henry  a  son  in  1519,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  name  of  Henry  Fitzroy.  For  several  years  Uiis  was  the  only 
instance  of  Henry's  infidelity  to  Katharine ;  his  connexion  with  lady 
Tailbois  was  carried  on  with  little  publicity.  They  met  at  a  place  de- 
voted to  Henry's  pleasures,  which  he  called  Jericho,  situated  near  New 
Hall,  in  Essex. 

The  French  war  concluded  with  a  marriage  between  Louis  XII.  and 
the  king's  beautiful  young  sister  Mttry^  whose  heart  was  devoted  to 
Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Sufiblk.  Katharine  accompanied  the  royal 
bride  to  Dover,  October  1514,  and  bade  her  an  affectionate  and  teaiful 
fiurewell ;  with  Mary  went  as  attendant  Anne  Boleyn,  then  a  girL 

The  November  following  the  queen  again  be(»une  the  mother  of  a 
living  prince,  but  the  infant  died  in  a  few  days,  to  her  infinite  sorrow.' 

The  king  on  new-year's  night  performed  a  ballet  with  the  duke  of 
Suffolk  and  two  noblemen,  and  four  ladies,  all  dressed  in  cloth  of  silver 
and  blue  velvet,  after  the  mode  of  Savoy,  the  young  and  blooming 
duchess  of  Savoy  being  supposed  to  be  in  love  with  Suffolk.  This 
mask  entered  the  queen's  presence  by  a  great  light  of  torches,  and,  afler 
dancing  a  long  time,  put  off  their  visors ;  and  when  they  were  known, 
the  queen  heartily  thanked  the  king's  grace-for  her  good  pastime,  and 
kissed  him. 

On  the  very  day  this  ballet  was  danced,  the  king  of  France  died,  and 
his  lovely  bride  was  lefi  a  widow,  after  eighty-two  days'  marriage,  b 
a  very  short  time  she  stole  a  match  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk  at  Paris, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to  take  c^  of  her  and  her  property. 
All  the  influence  of  queen  Katharine,  who  called  Wolsey  to  her  aanst- 

^The  insulting  neglect  of  the  brave  king  of  Scotland's  remains  was  the  fint 
evil  trait  of  character  publicly  shown  by  Henry  Vlll.  Katharine  had  the  oorpst 
embalmed  to  await  the  orders  of  her  husband ;  thereibre  the  firait  rests  not  with 
her.  Under  pretence  that  he  died  under  the  pope's  ezoommunicatioii,  it  was 
left  unburied  many  years  in  a  lumber-room  at  Shene  Monastery,  and  appears 
never  to  have  been  decently  committed  to  the  earUi. 
'HmU,  p.  672. 
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nee,  was  needfid  to  appease  the  wratih  of  king  Henry  at  the  presump- 
tion of  his  faToorite.  The  married  lovers  were,  however,  fiivonrablr 
received  at  Greenwich  Palace  by  the  queen,  and  publicly  married  after 
the  Easter  of  1515.  Snfiblk  bore  as  his  motto  at  the  festival  on  thip 
occasion  the  well-known  couplet  he  wrote  on  his  marriage : — 

**■  Cloth  of  gold  do  not  despite, 
Though  thou  hast  wedded  cloth  of  frise." 

The  May-day  after  this  royal  love-match  was  distinguished  by  a  most 
jMcturesque  and  poetical  festival,  such  as  never  more  was  vritnessed  in 
England. 

Katharine  and  the  royal  bride  rode  ^  a-maying"  with  the  king  from 
the  palace  of  Greenwich  to  Shooter's  Hill.  Here  the  archers  of  the 
king's  guard  met  them  dressed  like  Robin  Hood  and  his  outlaws,  and 
be^ed  that  the  royal  party  ^  would  enter  the  good  green  wood,  and  see 
how  oodaws  lived." 

On  this,  Henry,  turning  to  the  queen,  asked  her  '^  if  she  and  her  dam- 
ids  would  venture  in  a  thicket  with  so  many  outlaws  ?" 

Katharine  replied,  ^  that  where  he  went  she  was  content  to  go." 

The  king  then  handed  her  to  a  sylvan  bower,  formed  of  hawthorn- 
boughs,  spring  flowers,  and  moss,  with  apartments  adjoining,  where  was 
laid  out  a  breakfast  of  venison.  The  queen  partook  of  the  feast,  and 
WIS  greatly  delighted  with  this  lodge  in  the  wilderness.  When  she  re- 
turn^ towards  Greenwich  with  the  king,  they  met  on  the  road  a  flowery 
car,  drawn  by  five  horses ;  each  was  ridden  by  a  &ir  damsel.  The  ladies 
aad  their  steeds  personated  the  attributes  of  the  spring.  The  horses  had 
their  names  lettered  on  their  head-gear,  and  the  damsels  had  theirs  on 
their  dresses.  The  first  steed  was  Caude,  or  heat,  on  him  sat  the  lady 
Humid ;  the  second  was  Memeon,  on  which  rode  the  lady  Vert,  or  ver- 
dure ;  on  the  third,  called  Phaeton,  was  the  lady  Vegetive ;  on  the  steed 
Rimphon  sat  the  lady  Plesaunce ;  on  the  fiflh,  Lampace,  sat  the  lady 
Sweet  Odour.  In  the  car  was  the  lady  May,  attended  by  Flora.  All 
these  damsels  burst  into  a  sweet  song  when  they  met  the  queen  at  the 
foot  of  Shooter's  Hill,  and  preceded  the  royal  party  carolling  hymns  to 
the  May,  till  they  reached  Greenwich  Palace. 

The  amusements  of  the  day  concluded  with  the  king  and  his  brother- 
in-bw,  the  duke  of  Sufiblk,  riding  races  on  great  coursers,  which  were 
hke  the  Flemish  breed  of  dray-horses.  Strange  races  these  must  have 
been,  but  this  is  the  first  mention  of  horse-racing  made  in  English 
history.' 

Katharine  again  became  a  mother,  and  this  time  her  hopes  were  not 
blighted.  She  brouglit  into  the  worid  a  giri,  February  18,  1516,  who 
was  likely  to  live.  This  infant  was  baptised  Mary,  after  her  aunt  the 
qneen  of  France.  At  the  same  time  the  death  of  the  queen's  father, 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  took  place,  and  solemn  requiems  were  sung  for 
hm  at  St.  Paul's. 

Nothing  can  show  the  disposition  of  Katharine  in  its  truly  beautiful 

>  Hall,  p.  582. 
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character  more  than  the  motives  which  led  to  her  intimacy  with  the 
daughter  of  Clarence.  When  Ferdinand  of  Gastille  demurred  on  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Katharine  to  prince  Arthur,  his  excuse  was, 
that  while  a  male  heir  hearing  the  name  of  Plantagenet  existed,  the 
crown  of  England  was  not  secure  in  the  Tudor  family.  Whereupon 
Henry  VII.  had  the  innocent  Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick,  led 
out  to  execution,  without  a  shadow  of  justice.  The  conscience  of  the 
excellent  Katharine  was  infinitely  grieved  at  this  murder,  of  which  she 
considered  herself  the  cause,  though  innocently  so. 

As  far  as  was  in  her  power  she  made  every  reparation  to  the  relatives 
of  the  unfortunate  son  of  Clarence.  She  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
his  sister,  Margaret  countess  of  Salisbury,  who  was  in  her  household  at 
Ludlow.  She  gave  her  infant  Mary  to  be  suckled  by  Katharine  Pole, 
the  relative  of  the  countess;  she  treated  her  son  Reginald  Pole  as  if  he 
had  been  her  own,  and  it  is  said,  that  she  wished  this  gentleman  to 
become  her  son-in-law.*  The  great  talents  of  Reginald,  his  beauty  and 
noble  courage,  distinguished  him  from  all  his  brothers.  He  was,  how- 
ever, brought  up  to  the  church. 

Qjaeen  Katharine  welcomed  at  her  Greenwich  Palace  queen  Maigiret, 
widow  of  James  IV.,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  Henry  VIII.  from  ths 
troubles  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  queen  brought  her  daughter  by  her 
second  husband,  the  earl  of  Angus.  This  infant  was  a  few  months  older 
than  the  princess  Mary,  and  was  reared  as  her  companion,  being  at  the 
same  time  regarded  with  aflection  by  the  king  and  queen.  Her  name  if 
of  some  consequence  in  history  as  lady  jVIargaret  Douglas. 

The  national  jealousy  of  the  Londoners  regarding  foreigners  broke 
out  into  that  formidable  insurrection  of  the  apprentices  in  London, 
which  is  called  in  our  domestic  history  111  May-day.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  queen  unduly  patronised  foreigners,  yet  the  popular  fuiy 
was  directed  against  her  countrymen.  Several  Spanish  merchanis' 
houses  were  sacked  and  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  were  murdeted. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  incensed  by  the  recent  murder  ol 
a  priest  of  his  household  by  the  citizens,  was  sent  to  quell  the  uproar, 
and  then  proceeded  to  dispense  martial  law  in  the  turbulent  metropolis. 
This  he  did  with  such  vengeance,  that  dozens  of  the  unfortunate  boys, 
who  had  raised  the  riot,  were  soon  seen  hanging  over  their  masieis* 
sign-posts.  As  several  hundred  apprentices  were  captives  to  the  venge- 
ful duke,  their  mothers  supposed  all  were  to  be  immolated  in  the  same 
manner.  Calling  t<^ther  all  their  female  relatives,  they  went  lo  the 
palace,  and  with  streaming  eyes  raised  such  a  piteous  wail  for  mercy, 
that  the  queen  heard  the  cry  of  maternal  agony  in  the  retirement  of  her 
chamber.  She  summoned  her  sister  queens,  Margaret  of  Sotlaod,  and 
Mary  of  France,  to  aid  her ;  they  flew  with  dishevelled  hair  to  the  king, 
and,  kneeling  before  him,  begged  for  pity  on  the  misguided  boys.  Every 
one  was  struck  with  the  benevolence  of  queen  Katharine,  becanae  the 
rioters  had  directed  their  fury  against  her  nation.    This  incident  'm  com« 
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flKmonted  to  her  honour  in  a  ballad- 
■toy  cnrioiw  traits  of  that  eraJ 

•*  What  if  (she  Mid)  bySpMiish  bkxxl, 
Have   Loadon't  statelj  sureets  been 

wet; 
Tet  I  will  seek  this  oooDtrj^s  good, 
And  patdon  for  their  children  get. 

*0r  else  the  world  will  speak  of  me, 
Ami  saj  queen  Katharine  was  unkind ; 
And  judge  me  still  the  cause  to  be, 
These  3roung  men  did  misfortune  find.' 
And  to  disrobed  of  rich  attire^ 
With  hair  unbound,  she  sadly  hies, 
And  of  her  gracious  lord  requires 
A  boon,  which  hardly  he  denies. 


*Tbe  hrm   (qaoch  she)  of  all  the 

blooms 
Tet  bndding  green  (these  youths)  I 

crave; 
0  let  them  not  hare  timeless  tombs, 
For  nature  longer  limits  gave.' 
In  nying  so  the  pearled  tears 
Fell  trickling  fiom  her  princely  ejres, 
Whereat  his  gentle  queen  he  cheers, 
And  says, '  Stand  up,  sweet  lady,  rise; 

*The  Kyes  of  them  I  fteely  give. 
No  means  this  kindness  shall  debar; 


i-poem  of  hei  timesy  which  preaenres 

Thou  hast  thy  boon,  and  thejf  may  live, 
To  serve  me  in  my  Boulogne  war.' 
No  sooner  was  this  pardon  given, 
But  peals  of  joy  rang  through  the  hall, 
As   though   it  thundered   down   from 

Heaven, 
The  queen's  renown  amongst  them  alL 

For  which,  kind  queen,  with  joyful  heart, 
She  heard  their  mothers'  thanks  and 

praise; 
And  so  from  them  did  gently  part, 
And  liyed  beloved  all  her  days. 
And  at  the  siege  of  Tours,*  in  France, 
They  showed  themselves  brave  Eng- 
lishmen; 
At  Boulogne,  too,  they  did  advance 
St  George's  loAy  standard  then. 

But  III  May-day,  and  ill  May-games, 
Performed  in  young  and  tender  years. 
Can  be  no  hindrance  to  their  fiunes, 
Or  stains  of  valour  any  ways. 
But  now  the  vratch,  ordained  by  law. 
We  see  on  May-day's  eve  at  night. 
Is  kept  to  fill  the  youth  with  awe, 
By  London  bands  in  armour  bright." 


The  hcl  that  Katharine  brought  the  king  five  children  has  been  dis- 
puted, but  evidence  exists  in  a  letter  written  by  Henry  VIII.  to  his 
council'  eighteen  months  afler  the  birth  of  the  princess  Mary,  in  which 
he  annoiinces  that  the  queen  was  likely  to  bring  him  an  heir.  Richard 
Ptee  soon  after  wrote  to  Wolsey  that,  after  the  king's  return  to  Windsor, 
the  queen  met  him  at  her  chamber-door,  and  gave  him  information  which 
confirmed  his  hopes ;  she  soon  after  brought  him  a  third  son,  who  died 
M  soon  as  he  saw  the  light 

After  this  disappointment  the  king  created  Henry  Fitzroy,  the  son  he 
had  by  lady  Tailbois,  duke  of  Richmond,  and  owned  him  with  a  de- 
gree of  parade  which  showed  Katharine  how  earnestly  desirous  he  was 
of  male  oflbpring.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  given  the  queen 
more  uneasiness  than  any  jealousy  ever  occasioned  by  the  boy's  mother. 

In  the  spring  of  1520  queen  Katharine  had  the  satisfaction  of  wel- 
eoming  in  England  her  nephew,  who  afterwards  made  his  name  so  illus- 
trious  as  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  insane 
queen  Joanna,  Katharine's  sbter,  and  was  regent  of  Spain  and  possessor 
of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries ;  he  had  been  recently  elected  em- 
peror of  Germany.  According  to  bishop  Godwin,  the  emperor  arrived 
It  Dover,  May  20,  on  his  return  from  Spain.    Katharine  awaited  her 

'  It  iSf  most  likely,  by  Churchyard,  who  was  the  contempomry  of  Katharine 
sod  an  kahittU  of  her  court 
*  Perhaps  Terouenne,  'tfttite  Paper  Office^  Jul^  \  V^V%. 
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nephew  at  the  archtmhop's  palace  at  Canterbury,  whfle  Henry  rode  by 
torch-light  to  Dover  castle,  where  he  arrired  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  the  emperor,  tea-weary,  was  fast  asleep;  but,  being  awakened 
with  the  bustle  of  the  king's  entrance  into  the  casde,  he  rose  and  met 
hitn  at  the  top  of  the  strairs,  where  Henry  embraced  and  welcomed  him. 
The  next  morning  the  king  brought  the  emperor  to  quecL  Katharine, 
who  received  him  joyfully.  After  three  days'  banqueting  at  Canterbury 
the  emperor  went  to  his  navy  at  Sandwich,  while  Henry  and  Katharine 
embarked  at  Dover,  the  emperor  having  appointed  a  second  meeting  wiih 
them  on  the  opposite  coast. 

Henry  and  Katharine,  with  dieir  court,  then  proceeded  to  that  congress 
with  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  between  Ardres  and  Guisnes,  which 
has  been  called  for  its  magnificence  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  and  the 
Golden  Camp. 

Katliarine  had  here  the  satisfaction  of  forming  an  intimaey  with  a 
royal  lady  whose  mind  was  a  kindred  one  with  her  own ;  this  was 
Claude  queen  of  France,  sumamed  the  Good.  The  chroniclers  who 
dwell  on  this  epoch  notice  that  the  queens  of  France  and  England  visited 
each  other  eveiy  day  in  familiar  intercourse.  One  morning,  when  car- 
dinal Wolsey  officiated  at  high  mass  before  the  assembled  courts  at 
Guisnes,  the  kings,  Henry  and  Francis,  received  the  eucharist  as  a  pledge 
of  the  peace  they  so  soon  broke.  Then  the  cardinal  advanced  to  the 
separate  oratory  where  queen  Katharine  of  England  and  queen  Claude 
of  France  were  kneeling  side  by  side ;  before  they  conununicated,  these 
royal  ladies  tenderiy  embraced  and  kissed  each  other,  in  token  of  mutoal 
amity  and  good-will. 

Katharine  fully  participated  in  all  the  tedious  splendours  of  the  Field 
of  Gold,  for  even  the  foot-carpet  of  her  throne  was  embroidered  with 
pearls.  Lord  Herbert  declares  that  queen  Claude  certainly  brought  Anne 
Bole3m  in  her  train  as  one  of  her  maids  of  honour ;  but  the  presence  of 
this  young  lady  was  as  yet  of  no  moment  to  the  royal  Katharinci 
although  her  mind  had  already  been  somewhat  troubled  by  the  coquetries 
of  the  other  sister,  Mary  Bole}^,  with  king  Henry. 

I'he  emperor  joined  the  congress  of  ttte  Camp  of  Gold  towards  its 
conclusion.  Katharine  and  her  court  went  to  meet  her  imperial  nephew 
at  Gravelines,  and  he  accompanied  them  to  Calais.  Henry  invited  him 
to  a  grand  entertainment  at  that  town,  where  an  amphitheatre  was  built 
in  imitation  of  a  firmament.  But,  an  unfortunate  storm  happening  the 
night  of  the  festival,  it  blew  out  a  thousand  wax  tapers,  overturned  the 
thrones  erected  for  Henry,  Katharine,  and  the  emperor,  and  rendered  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  unfit  for  use.  The  court  looked  grave,  and  began 
to  whisper  regarding  the  presumption  of  making  a  firmament.  Notwith- 
(ttanding  this  mishap,  Katharine  entertained  her  nephew  for  six  days  at 
Calais,  till  he  departed  to  Gravelines,  mounted  on  a  beautiful  English 
horse,  with  a  foot^loth  of  gold  tissue,  bordered  with  precious  stones, 
which  Katharine  had  given  him.  He  ofVen  spoke  of  his  aunt's  happi- 
ness, who  was  wedded  to  so  magnificent  a  prince  as  Henry  VIH.^ 

'Bishop  Godwins  Life  of  Henry  VIII. 
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While  queen  Rathaiine  retained  her  place  and  influence,  the  career  of 
improvement  commenced,  which  has  ever  since  continued  to  progress  in 
this  country.  With  her  name  was  connected  the  revival  of  horticulture 
in  England.  We  use  the  term  revival^  because  there  is  ample  proof  in 
the  pages  of  Matthew  Paris,  Chaucer,  and  Lambarde,  that  many  plants 
vers  cultivated  in  England  which  were  totally  lost  afVer  the  long  course 
of  warftre,  foreign  and  domestic,  had  agonised  the  land,  and  perverted 
her  eneigetic  population  into  mischievous  destructives.  The  cherry,  the 
plom,  and  the  peach-tree,  the  laurel,  and  the  bay-tree,  are  familiarly  men- 
tioned by  the  earlier  historians,  and  by  Chaucer ;  but  they  had  vanished 
from  the  land  in  1500,  and  had  to  be  re-imported.  When  Katharine  of 
Anwoa  wished  for  salads  (an  important  article  of  food  in  Spain),  the 
whole  fidr  realm  of  England  could  not  furnish  one  for  her  table,  till  king 
Heoiy  sent  for  a  gardener  from  Flanders  to  cultivate  them  for  her.  There 
irere  no  carrots  and  not  an  edible  root  grown,  all  the  cabbages  were  im- 
ported from  Holland ;  yet,  as  Edward  II.  was  blamed  for  buying  them 
from  a  Thames  fiiggot-boat,  it  is  evident  that  they  were,  in  the  thirteenth 
ceatnry,  grown,  as  now,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

An  old  rhyme,  ofiten  quoted,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  introduction 
ti  some  other  useful  things : — ^ 

**  Hops  and  turkeyt,  carps  and  beer, 
Caine  to  England  all  in  one  jrear." 

Wherefore  the  hop  was  cultivated  is  rather  enigmatical,  since  Henry  VIIL, 
who  interfered  in  all  the  concerns  of  his  subjects,  from  their  religion  to 
their  beer-barrels,  fort)ade  them  to  put  hops  in  their  ale ;  perhaps  the 
above  sapient  distich  means  to  imply  that  malt-liquor  was  first  called 
leer  when  brewed  with  hops.  The  rhyme  is  right  enough  regarding  the 
torkeys,  since  they  were  first  brought  from  North  America,  by  William 
Stricklandi^  the  lieutenant  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  expeditions  of  dis- 
coTery  he  undertook  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII.  And  this  recalls 
to  memory  a  curious  article,  in  the  pi  ivy-purse  expenses  of  that  monarch. 
**To  the  man  in  reward  who  found  the  new  isle,  lOZ."  *'  The  man^^  was 
the  illustrious  Cabot,  '^  the  isle,^'  Newfoundland.  Scanty  is  the  reward 
of  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  dim  are  their  records,  ^  and  few 
there  be  that  find  them  ;^'  while  those  of  the  destroyers  are  blazoned 
before  all  eyes. 

*He  was  the  founder  of  the  Boynton  branch  of  his  paternal  house;  he  was 
pinted  new  armorial  bearings,  in  remembrance  of  his  American  discoveries,  by 
th«  ttfle  «f  Strickland  of  Boynton-on-the-Wold,  Yorkshire,  and  assumed  the 
turkey  fbt  his  crest,  instead  of  the  warlike  holly  of  the  elder  line.  The  repre- 
MfMadve  of  CSabot'e  comrade  is  sir  George  Strickland,  fiart,  M.  P.  The  portrait 
of  Gftboi's  officer  is  still  in  good  preservation  at  Boynton  Halt 
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KATHARINE  OF  ARRAGON, 

HRST  QUEEN  OF  HENRY  VIII. 


CHAPTER  II- 


Person  and  manneri  of  the  kini;^ — Of  the  queen — Queen  and  Ma  17  Boleyn-— GutD* 
nal  Woliey  loses  the  queen's  estei'm — Queen's  reception  of  Charles  V. — ^Aniit 
Boleyn— Failure  of  the  Queen's  health — ^King's  alienation  from  her^-DiTorc« 
agitated^-6teps  taken  by  the  queen — Her  messenger  intercepted— <iueen  d*> 
ceiled— Patient  conduct — King's  fear  of  the  pestilence — Remnited  to  tbt 
quoen— Arrival  of  cardinal  Cam peggio— Queen  declines  a  conventual  iifi»— 
RR;;e  of  the  king — Accusom  her  to  his  council — Legantine  court— King's  praises 
of  ilie  queen— Her  interview  with  Wolsey  and  Cami>eggk>-^Appeara  before 
tlie  legantine  court — Her  speech  to  the  king— Appeal  to  Rome— Interview 
with  the  cardinals — Final  {Mining  with  the  king — Letters  and  autogiaph-* 
Rei>idence  at  Ampthill — Po^te  decides  in  her  favour — Divorce  bj  Cranmer-* 
Illness-— Degraded  from  title  of  quc^en — Her  resistance — Residence  at  Bugden 
— Disputes  concerning  her  household — Refuses  to  go  to  Fothcringay — Removed 
to  Kimbolton — Sir  E.  Bedingtield,  her  castellan — Her  troubles  regartliiig  Father 
Forrest — Her  supplication — Her  physician's  opinion — Her  death-bed— Her 
friends'  arrival — Her  farewell  lener — Announcement  of  death— Her  wiU^ 
Mourning— Place  of  interment — Relics  at  Kimbolton  Castle. 

Beforb  the  nd  record  of  Katharine^s  suflerings  it  unrolled,  let  as 
present  to  the  reader  a  description  of  her  husband,  ere  his  evil  passions 
had  marred  his  constitutional  good  humour,  and  even  his  animal  com^ 
liness.  It  is  drawn  by  Sebastiano  Giustiniani,  the  Venetian  resident  in 
England  in  1519:— 

^  His  majesty  is  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  as  handsome  as  nature 
could  form  him,  above  any  other  Christian  prince ;  handsomer  by  (u 
than  the  king  of  France.  He  is  exceedingly  fair,  and  as  well  propor- 
tioned as  possible.  When  he  learned  that  the  king  of  France  wore  a 
beard,  he  allowed  his  also  to  grow ;  which,  being  somewhat  red,  has  at 
present  the  appearance  of  being  of  gold.  He  is  an  excellent  musician 
and  composer,  an  admirable  horseman,  and  wrestler.  He  possesses  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  French,  Latin,  and  Spanish  languages,  and  is  very 
devout  On  the  days  on  which  he  goes  to  the  chase  he  hears  mass  three 
times,  but  on  the  other  days  as  o&n  as  five  times.  He  has  every  day 
service  in  the  queen's  chamber  at  vespers  and  complin.  He  is  uncom- 
monly fond  of  the  chase,  and  never  indulges  in  this  diversion  without 
tiring  eight  or  ten  horses.  These  are  stationed  at  the  difierent  places 
where  he  purposes  to  stop.  When  one  is  fatigued  he  mounts  another, 
and  by  the  time  he  returns  home  they  have  all  been  used.  He  takes 
great  delight  in  bowling,  and  it  is  the  pleasantest  sjght  in  the  world  to 
see  him  engaged  in  tliis  exercise,  with  his  fair  skin  covered  with  a  beau- 
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fine  ahirt  He  plays  with  the  hostages  of  France,  aad  it  is  said 
port  from  6000  to  8000  ducats  in  a  &y.  A&ble  and  benign,  he 
I  no  one.  He  has  often  said  to  the  ambassador,  he  wish^  that 
one  was  content  with  his  condition,  adding,  ^  we  are  content  with 
Ands.' " 

harine  was  at  this  time  about  thirty-foor.  The  difference  of  years 
rcely  perceptible  between  a  pleasing  woman  of  that  age  and  a 
;  and  burly  man  of  twenty-nine.  In  the  portrait  most  commonly 
lised  as  Katharine  of  Arragon  she  appears  a  bowed-down  and  sor- 
tricken  person,  spare  and  slight  in  figure,  and  near  fifty  years  old. 
ren,  if  that  latest  picture  of  Holbein  really  represents  Katharine,  it 
be  remembered  that  she  was  not  near  fifty  all  her  life,  therefore  she 
not  to  be  entirely  identified  with  it,  especially  as  all  our  early 
ians,  Hall  among  them  (who  was  present  at  the  Field  of  Gold), 
DO  her  as  a  handsome  woman.  Speed  calls  her  ^  beauteous,^'  and 
hn  Russell,  one  of  Henry's  privy  council,  puts  her  in  immediate 
irison  with  the  triumphant  beauties,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Jane  Sey- 
declaring'  she  was  not  to  be  easily  paralleled  when  in  her  prime. 
KMtrait,  engraved  in  the  first  volume  of  Burnet,  is  very  different 
the  one  usually  known ;  from  what  collection  it  was  drawn,  he 
lot  say ;'  but  there  is  a  fac-simile  of  it,  as  a  whole-length  oil  paint- 
1  the  gallery  at  Versailles,  though  it  is  called  by  a  different  name. 
If  however,  must  be  right,  because  he  declares  her  name  and  age 
scribed  on  his  original,  which  is  by  Holbein.  This  portrait  repro- 
her  as  a  very  noble-looking  lady  of  thirty;  the  face  oval,  the 
es  very  regular,  with  a  sweet  calm  look,  but  somewhat  heavy,  the 
aid  of  the  most  extraordinary  height, — phrenologists  would  say 
i>enevolence  greatly  developed.  The  oil-painting  at  Versailles  has 
dark  eyes  and  a  bright  brunette  complexion.  The  hood  cap  of 
oraers  is  bordered  with  rich  gems,  the  black  mantilla  veil  depends 
the  back  of  the  cap  on  each  side,  for  she  never  gave  up  wholly  the 
me  of  her  beloved  Spain ;  clusters  of  rubies  are  linked  with  strings 
ill  round  her  throat  and  waist,  and  a  cordeli^re  belt  of  the  same 
8  hangs  to  her  feet  Her  robe  is  dark  blue  velvet,  with  a  graceful 
bordered  with  sable  fur ;  her  sleeves  are  strait  with  rufiles,  and 
)d  at  the  wrists.  Over  them  are  great  hanging  sleeves  of  sable  fur, 
i  shape  called  rebras.  She  draws  up  her  gown  with  her  right  hand ; 
etticoat  is  gold-coloured  satin,  barred  with  gold.  Her  figure  is 
fr,  but  somewhat  column-like  and  solid.  It  realised  very  well  the 
lition  of  an  Italian  contemporary,  who  said  that  her  form  was 
pe.  Among  the  Strawberry  Hill  miniatures,  that  which  represents 
nine  of  Arragon  in  her  prime  is  the  same,  but  much  handsomer 
n  the  idea  of  a  most  noble-looking  woman, 
e  roatine  of  Katharine's  life  was  self-denying.    Her  contempora- 

il  Herbert,  Life  of  Hear/  VIIL,  p.  190,  W.  Kennel's  edit. 
It  has  been  known  since  the  sale  at  Strawberry  Hill ;  the  miniature  of 
rine  is  exactly  the  same  as  Burnet's  engraving;  there  is  no  doubt  theso 
berry  Hill  miniatures  were  part  of  the  ancient  royal  collections  over  which 
Walpole  had  full  power. 
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ries  held  her  in  more  estimation  for  her  ascetic  observances  than  for  her 
brightest  practical  virtues.  She  rose  in  the  night  to  prayers,  at  con- 
ventual hours ;  she  dressed  herself  for  the  day  at  five  in  the  morning. 
Beneath  her  regal  attire  she  wore  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  of  the  third 
order,  of  which  community  she  was  an  admitted  member.*  She  was 
used  to  say  that  she  considered  no  part  of  her  time  so  much  wasted  as 
that  passed  in  dressing  and  adorning  herself 

She  lasted  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  on  the  vigils  of  saints^  days. 
She  confessed  at  least  weekly,  and  received  the  eucharist  every  Sunday. 
For  two  hours  afler  dinner  one  of  her  attendants  read  to  her  books  of 
devotion. 

Notwithstanding  this  rigorous  rule  of  self-discipline,  Katharine  de^ 
lighted  in  conversation  of  a  lively  cast ;  she  often  invited  sir  Thomas 
More  to  her  private  suppers  with  the  king,  and  took  the  utmost  pleasure 
in  his  society. 

The  English  were,  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  very  proud  of 
queen  KaUiarine's  proficiency  in  needle-work,  rich  specimens  of  which, 
according  to  the  domestic  poet,  Taylor,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  were  shown  in  the  royal  apartments  at  the  Tower  :^ 

>*  I  read  that  in  the  7th  King  Henry^s  reign 
Fair  Katharine,  daughter  to  the  Castille  king, 
Came  into  England  with  a  pompous  train 
Of  Spanish  ladies,  which  she  thence  did  bring. 
She  to  the  eighth  king  Henry  married  was 
(And  aAerwards  divorced),  where  virtuously 
(Although  a  queen)  yet  she  her  days  did  pass 
In  working  with  the  needle  curiously 
As  ill  the  Tower,  and  places  mot  beside, 
Her  excellent  memorials  may  be  seen 
Whereby  the  needle's  praise  is  dignified 
By  hor  fair  ladies  and  herself  a  queen, 
Thus  for  her  pains,  here,  her  reward  is  just : 
Her  works  proclaim  her  praise  though  she  be  dntL"' 

It  may  be  observed  in  Katharine^s  whole  line  of  conduct,  thai  she 
identified  herself  with  the  interests  of  England  in  all  things,  as  if  sha 
had  been  a  native-bom  queen.  But  she  did  not  comply  (aod  who  can 
blame  her  ?)  with  the  customs  of  English  women,  who  at  that  era  scra- 
ped not  to  accompany  their  husbands  and  brothers  to  cruel  field-sports. 
The  destructive  excitement  of  seeing  ferocious  creatures,  whether  biped 
or  quadruped,  tearing  their  living  prev,  afibrded  no  delight  to  the  gene- 
rous mind  of  Katharine.  She  pleaded  that  Spanish  ladies  were  not 
brought  up  to  mount  on  horseback  and  follow  hawk  and  hound,  whea 
Henry  expressed  displeasure  that  she  did  not  join  him  in  his  violeat  ex- 
ercises.* Nevertheless  she  was  willing  to  divert  him  by  partaking  in 
the  amusements  then  reckoned  among  courtly  accomplishments.    For 

'The  third  order  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisium,  instituted  in  1221,  for  those  living 
in  the  world,  either  single  or  married;  the  members  were  not  bound  \f  any 
TOW,  but  performed  certain  exercises  of  piety. 

'^00  lettcn  of  the  French  ambassador. 
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these  attainments  she  was  thus  commended  by  a  contemporary  English 
versifier  belonging  to  the  court : — 

**  With  stole '  and  with  needle  she  was  not  to  seek, 
And  other  pinfitiiiinga  foi  ladies  meet 
For  pastimesi-^eji  tables,  trio-tiao^  and  gleek,' 
Cards,  and  dice/' 

The  gieat  Erasmvs,  in  some  emphatic  words  addressed  to  Henry  VIII., 
•o  whom  he  dedicated  his  Exposition  of  St  Luke,  bears  witness  that 
the  queeo  did  not  sufler  these  vain  pursuits  to  divert  her  mind  from 
duties :  ^  Yoar  noble  wife,"*  says  he,  ^ spends  that  time  ip  reading  the 
ncred  volume  which  other  princesses  occupy  in  cards  and  dice." 

The  queen  had  expressed  a  wish  to  become  the  pupil  of  Erasmus  in 
the  Latin  language,  if  he  would  have  resided  in  England ;  he  dedicated 
to  her  his  treatise  entitled  ^  Christian  Matrimony,"  and  always  cited  her 
as  an  example  to  her  sex.  He  gives  a  brilliant  list  of  the  great  and  vir- 
tuous men,  who  were  patronised  at  the  English  court  when  Katharine 
presided  aa  queen  of  Henry  Vlll^  declaring  the  residence  of  the  royal 
con|^  <*  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  seat  of  the  muses  than  a  palace." 

Eliasmus  added  another  sentence  which  was  wofully  contradicted  by 
Henry^s  after4ife.  ^What  household  is  there  among  the  subjects  of 
their  realms  that  can  offer  an  example  of  such  united  wedlock? 
^Vhe^e  can  a  wife  be  found  better  matched  with  the  best  of  husbands  ?" 
The  conduct  of  a  man  is  almost  invariably  influenced  by  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  woman  who  has  his  heart  in  her  keeping.  And  as 
Henry  deserved  these  encomiums  in  a  season  of  life  so  trying,  that  even 
the  prophet  of  God  prays  that  ^  the  sins  of  youth"  may  not  be  leck* 
oDed  against  him,  can  we  believe  that  women  of  equal  worth  had  his 
moral  guicbnce  in  the  meridian  and  decline  of  life  ? 

For  the  firet  time  in  her  life  Katharine  had,  after  her  return  from 
France,  manifested  some  symptoms  of  jealousy,  which  was  excited  by 
Uenr}'*s  admiration  for  Mary  Boleyn/  She  reasoned  with  the  young 
lady.'  and  brought  her  to  confession  that  she  had  been  in  fault  —  court 
icandals  declare  she  acknowledged  her  guilt  to  the  queen,  but  this  is 
icarcely  consistent  with  the  disinterested  love  Mary  then  cherished  for 
an  honourable  gentleman  at  court,  whom  she  directly  after  married. 

Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  renounced  Mary  as  his  daughter,  because  she 
persisted  in  marrying  this  lover,  whose  name  was  William  Carey.*    He 

'The  fabric,  satin  or  cloth,  on  which  she  worked. 

*Cheaa,  backgammon,  and  whist 

'To  the  great  honour  of  Erasmus,  this  panegyric  occurs  aAer  Katharine's  mis- 
fortunes began. 

*  Cardinal  Pole  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  passion  of  Henry  for  Mary  Boleyn ;  he 
supposes  her  guilty,  from  the  scandals  abounding  at  court ;  but  a  letter  written 
by  Mary  (which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote)  goes  very  far  to  prove  hei 
innocence. 

*>ander8  affirmed  she  had  confessed  her  guilt  to  the  queen.  (See  Burnet,  vol.  i 
p.  SOU.) 

■  For  sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  opposition,  see  Love-Letters  of  Henry  VITI.  and 
Anne  Boleyn.  For  Carey's  illustrious  descent,  see  Milles'  Catalogue  of  Honour, 
aniclet  Boleyn  and  Btaufbrt. 
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was  a  younger  brother,  and  wholly  without  fortune,  yet  he  was  a  near 
kinsman  of  king  Henry,  by  descent  from  the  Beauforts.  In  all  proba 
bility  the  discussion  between  the  queen  and  Mary  Boleyn  led  to  the 
result  of  that  youiu;  lady  marrying  the  man  she  lored;  for  if  king 
Henry  had  proTided  his  kinsman  as  a  husband,  to  rid  him  of  Mary 
Boleyn,  would  he  not  have  rewarded  him  so  amply  as  to  have  satisfied 
her  father  ?  Instead  of  which,  it  is  incontestable,  from  Henry's  own 
statement  (which  will  be  subsequently  quoted),  that  the  young  pair 
were  destitute.  Maiy  Boleyn's  marriage  took  place  January  91,  1591. 
The  court  were  present,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
queen  made  the  usual  oflerings  at  the  altar. 

Queen  Katharine  and  cardinal  Wolsey  had  lived  in  the  greatest  har- 
mony till  this  time,  when  his  increasing  personal  pride  niged  him  to 
conduct  which  wholly  deprived  him  of  the  queen's  esteem.  One  day, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  holding  the  basin  for  the  king  to  wash, 
whien  it  pleased  the  cardinal  to  put  in  his  hands.  The  royal  blood  of 
the  duke  rose  in  indignation,  and  he  flung  the  water  in  Wols^'s  shoes, 
who,  with  a  revengeful  scowl,  promised  Buckingham  ^  that  he  would 
sit  on  his  skirts.''  The  duke  treated  the  threat  as  a  joke,  for  he  came 
to  court  in  a  jerkin,  and,  being  asked  by  the  king  the  reason  of  this  odd 
costume,  he  replied,  that  ^  it  was  to  prevent  the  cardinal  from  executing 
his  threat,  for  if  he  wore  no  skirts  they  could  not  be  sat  upon." 

As  Wolsey  could  find  no  crime  to  lay  to  the  chai^  of  Badungham, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  example  of  the  preceding  century,  and  got  up 
among  other  charges  an  accusation  of  treasonable  sorcery  acainst  the 
high-spirited  noble,  which  speedily  brought  his  head  on  Uie  blocL 
Buckingham  was  one  of  Katharine's  earliest  friends  in  England.  The 
just  and  generous  queen,  after  uselessly  pleading  for  him  with  the  king, 
did  not  conceal  her  opinion  of  Wolsey's  conduct  in  the  business.* 

The  next  year,  her  nephew,  the  emperor,  paid  a  long  visit  at  her 
court,  the  secret  object  of  which  was  to  excite  a  war  against  France. 
He  landed  at  Dover,  and  came  with  king  Henry,  by  water,  to  Green- 
wich Palace,  where  Katharine  then  was.  The  queen  received  him 
standing  at  the  hall-door,  holding  the  princess  Mary  by  the  hand. 
Charles  bent  his  knee  and  craved  his  aunt's  blessing,  which  she  gave 
him,  perhaps,  in  the  character  of  mother-in-law,  for  his  ostensible  enand 
was  to  betroth  himself  with  her  daughter,  Mary,  a  little  girl  of  six 
years  old.* 

The  emperor  stayed  six  weeks  in  England.  During  his  visit,  a  bon- 
mot  of  his  was  circulated  at  court,  which  obtained  for  himself  and  bis 
aunt  the  active  enmity  of  Wolsey.  When  Charles  heard  of  the  execa- 
tion  o^  Buckingham,  he  said,  in  allusion  to  Wolsey's  origin  and  Budt* 
Ingham's  title,  ^  Then  has  Uie  butcher's  dog  pulled  down  the  birert 
Buck  in  Christendom."* 

>  Godwin.     Shakespeare  may  fearlessly  be  referred  to  at  one  of  the  cbitmielei* 
of  Katharine's  life ;  he  was  nearly  a  contemporary,  and  will  bear  in  this  paitiei' 
lar  instance  the  severest  historical  tests.   The  scene  where  she  reprovM  Wolsif 
will  be  remembered, 
'HmIL  •  Godwin  and  S|Md. 
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The  war  with  France^  which  followed  the  emperor't  visit  to  England, 
oceanoned  the  return  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  her  native  country,*  when  she 
received  the  appointment  of  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Katharine,  of 
whose  court  she  became  the  star. 

The  recent  passion  of  Henry  for  Mary  Boleyn  probably  blinded  the 
queen  to  the  fact  that  he  had  transferred  his  love,  with  increased  vehe 
mence,  to  her  more  foscinating  and  accomplished  sister.  His  love  foi 
Anne  Boleyn  was  nevertheless  concealed  even  from  its  object,  till  his 
jealousy  of  young  Percy  caused  it  to  be  suspected  by  the  world. 
3Ieantime,  the  queen's  hodth  became  delicate,  and  her  spirits  lost  their 
baoyancy.  Her  existence  was  in  a  very  precarious  state  from  1523  to 
1526.  Probably  the  expectation  of  the  queen's  speedy  demise  prevented 
the  king  from  taking  immediate  steps  for  a  divorce,  after  he  had  sepa- 
lated  Anne  Boleyn  and  young  Percy.  Katharine  herself  thought  the 
eod  of  her  life  was  near.  This  is  apparent  in  a  letter  she  wrote  to 
Wdsey,  concerning  the  settlement  in  marriage  of  one  of  her  ladies,  who 
had  been  very  attentive  to  her  during  her  long  affliction. 

**  It  hath  pleased  the  king  to  be  to  good  lord  unto  me  as  to  speak  unto  Arun- 
del* the  heir,  ibr  a  marriage  to  be  had  between  him  and  one  of  my  maids,  and 
upon  this  I  am  agreed  with  him,  having  a  sum  of  money  which,  being  offered 
unto  him,  he  shall  make  her  sure  jointure,  during  her  life,  the  which  she  cannot 
be  fare  of,  without  the  licence  and  goodwill  of  his  father  being  on  live  (alive). 
For  the  which  cause  I  beseech  you  to  be  good  and  gracious  lord  to  the  said 
Aiandel,  Ibr  business  which  he  hath  now  to  do  before  you,  to  the  intent  that  he 
may  have  time  to  go  to  his  father,  and  make  me  sure  of  her  jointure  in  this  pre- 
sent term  time. 

**  And  if  this  be  painful  (inconvenient)  to  you,  I  pray  you  my  lord  pardon  me, 
tat  the  tHurftaui/Sf  of  my  life^  and  the  goodness  of  my  woman,  causeth  me  to 
make  ail  this  haste,  trusting  that  she  shall  have  a  good  husband  and  a  sure  living, 
oad  if  God  would  call  me  the  next  day  after^  the  surer  it  shall  appear  before  him, 
that  I  intend  to  help  them  that  be  good,  and  taketh  labour  doing  me  service. 
And  so  I  make  an  end,  reconunending  me  unto  you. 

**  KATKAaiVX  TBI  QWXVX." 

*  At  Ampthiil,  the  XXV.  day  of  January." 

Katharine  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history  from  1523  to  1526,  which 
time  she  passed  in  lingering  malady,  and  to  this  period  certainly  belongs 
tbe  above  letter,  in  which  she  shows  her  usual  gratitude  and  considera- 
tion for  those  who  have  served  her.  The  style  of  the  letter  is  difl^rent 
iroiD  the  confidential  manner  of  those  she  formerly  wrote  to  Wolsey, 
jet  it  is  in  a  iar  more  friendly  strain  than  she  would  have  indited  to  him 
lAer  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  year  1527,  when  the  king's  long-* 
meditated  divorce  from  her  was  publicly  agitated*  by  Wolsey 's  agency. 
The  first  indications  of  the  king's  intentions  were  his  frequent  lamenut- 

'Lord  Herbert,  confirmed  by  Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  r.  p.  110. 

"Cavendish  mentions  Thomas  Arundel  as  one  of  the  gendemen  of  Cardinal 
Woliey's  privy  chamber,  hence  the  queen  s  request  of  leave  of  absence  for  Uim; 
the  name  of  the  queen's  lady  does  not  occur.  The  letter,  in  iu  original  crthogra^ 
pky,  is  printed  in  the  **  Retrospective  Review,"  502. 

'Quules  the  Fifth  was  aware  in  1535  or  6  that  the  king  meant  to  divoica  hW 
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tioiifl  to  his  confesdur.  Dr.  Laii^ford,  that  his  conscience  was  grieved  by 
his  marriage  with  his  brother^s  widow,  mixed  with  rcffrcta  for  the  failure  of 
male  oflspring,  and  of  the  queen^s  hopeless  state  of  ill  health.  Wolsey^d 
enmity  to  the  queen  and  her  n(>phew  caused  him  to  be  an  ardent  inciter 
of  the  divorce;  he  had  always,  for  the  promotion  of  his  power,  kept  a 
circle  of  court  spies  about  Katharine,  and  all  his  insidious  arts  were 
redoubled  at  this  juncture.  ^^  If  the  queen  was  intimate  with  any  lady, 
to  that  person  he  was  familiar  in  conversation  and  liberal  iu  gifls,  in 
order  to  make  her  reveal  all  she  said  and  did.^'  ^  I  know  one  lady,^ 
adds  Tindal,  the  celebrated  Scriptural  translator.  ^  who  left  the  court,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  she  would  no  longer  betray  her  majesty.^' 

As  a  means  of  intnxlucing  the  suiject  of  tlic  invalidity  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Katharine  to  his  privy  council,  Henry  asserted  that  at  Easter. 
1527,  the  French  ambassador,  being  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  had  ques- 
tioned the  legitimacy  of  the  princess  Mary.'  Of  course  tlie  most  confi- 
dential of  the  king^s  advisers  suggested  cautiously  the  expediency  of  a 
divorce.  These  particulars  came  to  the  quecn^s  ears  about  a  month  aAer, 
but  how,  notwithstanding  all  the  activity  of  their  spies,  neither  Henry 
nor  Wolsey  could  ever  tell.  That  she  took  prompt  measures  in  this 
exigence  is  apparent,  in  a  curious  series  of  letters  from  Wolsey  to  the 
king,  dated  from  July  1st  to  the  19th,  15*^7.  From  them  may  be 
gathered,  that  tlie  ([ueen  dc8])utched  her  faithful  servant,  Francis  Phil- 
lipps,  to  Sj)ain,  to  consult  her  nephew ;  but  Wolsey  took  care  to  have 
him  intercepted.  ^  He  feigns  to  go,''  says  Wolsey,  ^^  to  visit  his  mother, 
now  sickly  and  aged ;  but  your  highness  taketh  it  surely  in  the  right, 
that  it  is  chiefly  for  disclosing  your  secret  matter'  to  the  emperor,  and 
to  devise  means  and  ways  how  it  may  be  impeached.  Wherefore  your 
highness  hatli  right  prudently  dcvitifd,  so  tiiat  his  passage  into  Spain 
should  be  letted  and  stop|>ed  \  for  if  the  said  matter  should  come  to  the 
emperor's  ears,  it  should  be  no  little  hindrance  to  your  grace's  particu- 
lars ;  howbeit,  if  he  pass  by  sea,  there  can  be  nothing  devised.''  While 
the  king  and  his  minister  were  thus  employed  circumventing,  by  base 
underhand  expedients,  the  friend Icm  queen'^s  natural  right  to  consult  her 
relative,  she  made  no  mystery  of  her  resolution  to  appeal  to  legal  means 
of  defending  her  cause.  She  laid  her  case  before  her  confessor,  bishop 
Fisher,  and  retained  him  as  her  counseU  in  case  the  ecclesiastical  inquiry 
should  take  place.  After  these  requisite  precautions,  she  discussed  the 
whole  matter  with  her  husband;  her  manner  of  doing  so  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  pen  of  Wolsey,  in  one  of  his  letters  at  this  epoch,  written 
during  his  journey  to  Dover,  when  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Fiance: — 

"'The  first  night,"  says  lie,  '*  1  lodged  at  sir  John  Wilushire's  house, 
where  met  me  my  lord  of  Canterbury  (archbishop  Warham),  with  whom, 
after  communication  on  your  grace's  secret  matter,  I  showed  him  that 
the  knowledge  tliereof  is  come  to  the  queen's  grace,  and  how  displea- 
sautly  she  taketh  it,  and  what  your  highness  haih  done  for  the  siajfing 

*  State  IViperH,  Wolsey  s  Letter  to  the  King,  vol.  i.  pp.  104,  196,  198,  220,  for 
these  partu-ulars ;  but  there  is  nut  the  lea^t  evidence  tliat  the  bishop  of  Tmrbet 
pTcr  actctl  in  this  manner.  'The  divoroe. 
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imd  pacification  of  her^  bp  declaring  to  her  that  your  grace  haih  nothing 
iniettded  nor  done^  hut  only  for  the  searching  and  trying  out  the  truth 
upon  occasion  given  hy  the  doubts  moved  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  And 
Doting  his  couotenance,  gesture,  and  manner,  1  perceive  he  is  not  much 
alter^  from  his  first  fashion ;  *  expressly  affirming  that,  however  dis- 
pleasantly  the  queen  might  Uke  it,  yet  the  truth  and  judgment  of  the 
iaw  must  have  place.  ^  He,^'  adds  Wolsey,  ^  somewhat  marvelled  how 
the  queen  should  come  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  and  by  whom,  thinking 
your  grace  might  constrain  her  to  show  her  informers."  Thus,  from 
the  b^t  authorities,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  Henry  soothed  the  poor 
qaeen  by  hypocritical  dissimulation,  persuading  her  that  the  scruple  of 
the  bishop  of  Tarbes  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  point  being  mooted,  and 
that  the  ecclesiastical  inquiry  respecting  the  validity  of  her  marriage  was 
only  instituted  that  it  might  never  be  q^uestioned  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
child.  With  such  plausible  explanation,  Katharine,  afler  a  ^  short 
tngedy,'^  rested  tolerably  well  satisfied,  and  waited  patiently  for  the 
good  result  promised  by  the  king.  To  her  rival  (who  was  now  well 
known  at  court  to  be  such),  she  behaved  with  invariable  sweetness. 
Once  only  she  gave  her  an  intimation  that  she  was  aware  of  her  ambi- 
tious views.  The  queen  was  playing  at  cards  with  Anne  Boleyn,  when 
she  thus  addressed  her,— 

^  My  lady  Anne,  you  have  the  good  hap  ever  to  stop  at  a  king ;  but 
you  are  like  others,  you  will  have  all  or  none.'' 

By  this  gentle  reproach,  queen  Katharine,  in  some  degree,  vindicates 
the  honour  of  her  rival,  intimating  that  Anne  Boleyn  would  be  the  king^s 
wife  or  nothing  to  him.  Cavendish,  who  records  this  pretty  anecdote, 
likewise  bears  witness  that  the  queen  at  this  trying  crisis,  ^^  behaved  like 
i  very  patient  Grissel.'^ 

While  matters  remained  in  this  state  at  court,  a  dismal  pestilence* 
broke  out  in  the  metropolis,  and  several  of  the  royal  household  dying 
niddenly,  the  king,  who  had  made  such  pathetic  harangues  regarding 
the  pains  he  had  in  his  conscience,  arising  from  his  marriage  with  the 
queen,  was  now  seized  with  a  true  fit  of  compunction.'  Its  symptoms 
were  indicated  by  sending  Anne  Boleyn  home  to  her  friends,  and  return- 
ing  to  the  company  and  conversation  of  his  queen,  and  sharing  in  her 
devout  exercises.  His  recreations  during  this  quarantine  were  com- 
poonding  with  his  physician,  Dr.  Butts,  spasmodic  plasters,  ointments, 
decoctions,  and  lotions.  The  receipt  for  one  of  these  precious  compo- 
■itions  was  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  England,  under  the  name  of 
"*  the  king'^s  own  plaster."  Moreover  the  king  made  thirty-nine  wills ; 
and  confessed  his  sins  every  day. 

Henry's  penitence  was  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  described 

'Warham  bad  from  the  first  opposed  the  marriage  in  council.  He  was  tb« 
most  formidable  of  the  opponents  of  Katharine,  because  he  was  consistent 
Ihioughout,  and  therefore  it  may  be  considered  bis  opinion  was  a  sincere  one 

*  Hall  gives  the  date  of  this  temporary  return  to  Katharine  (the  particulars  of 
which  he  dare  not  mention)  by  saying  the  pestilence  broke  out  May,  15t28,  ii 
'VDtinued  through  June. 

'Tyler's  Henry  VHI  *>.  S50;  Ellis'  Letters,  Ist  series,  vol.  \.  p.  ^S^ 
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in  some  oft-quoted  lines  relative  to  his  sable  majesty,  ^  when  sick  ;^  the 
pest  abated,  the  king^s  jovial  spirits  returned,  he  wrote  love-letters  per« 
petually  to  his  beautiful  favourite,  and  huffed  away  his  wife.  The  car- 
dinal legate  Campeggio  having  arrived  to  hold  the  court  of  inquiry  re* 
garding  the  validity  of  his  marriage,  he  was  once  more  elate  with  hope 
of  long  life  and  a  new  bridal.  The  representations  of  Wolsey  to  the 
]>ope  had  raised  the  idea  at  Rome,  th'bt  it  was  t!ie  wish  of  Katharine  to 
retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  herself  to  a  religious  hfe,  leaving  Henry 
at  liberty  to  form  a  second  marriage.  There  is  little  doubt  that  from 
Katharine^s  ascetic  habits  the  king  and  his  minister  imagined  she  could 
be  easily  induced  to  take  this  step,  from  which,  however,  her  duties  as 
a  mother  wholly  debarred  her.  Henry  had  not  anticipated  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  the  divorce,  in  fact  he  was  encouraged  by  more  than  one 
recent  example.  His  sister  the  queen  of  Scotland  had  divorced  her 
second  husband  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  taken  to  herself  a  third  spouse, 
whom  she  was  anxious  to  dismiss  for  a  fourth.  Lonis  the  XII.  had 
likewise  discharged  his  wife  Jane  of  Valois  with  little  trouble.  When 
the  legate  Campeggio  arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1528,  Katha- 
rine, in  an  interview  with  him,  became  aware  of  the  false  impression  the 
pontiff  had  received  of  her  intentions.  She  immediately  adopted  a 
course  of  conduct  which  proved  she  had  no  intention  of  religious  pro- 
fession ;  and  this  elicited  a  burst  of  vindictive  fury  from  Henry,  who  at 
once  threw  aside  the  hypocritical  mask  he  had  worn,  and  permitted  all 
the  malice  of  his  nature  to  blaze  out  in  hideous  colours.  His  obse- 
quious council '  ^  were  informed,''  they  said,  ^  of  a  design  to  kill  the 
king  and  the  cardinal,  in  which  conspiracy,  if  it  could  be  proved  the 
queen  had  any  hand,  she  must  not  expect  to  be  spared.  That  she  had 
not  shown  either  in  public,  or  in  the  hours  of  retirement,  as  much  love 
for  the  king  as  she  ought ;  and,  now  that  the  king  was  very  pensive,  she 
manifested  great  signs  of  joy,  setting  all  people  to  dancing  and  other 
diversions ;  this  she  did  out  of  spite  to  the  king,  as  it  was  contrary  to 
her  temper  and  ordinary  behaviour.  She  showed  herself  much  abroad 
too,  and  by  civilities  and  gracious  bowing  of  her  head  (which  was  not 
her  custom  formerly)  she  sought  to  work  upon  the  aflections  of  the 
people.  From  all  which  the  king  concluded  that  she  hated  him.  There- 
fore, as  his  council  in  their  consciences  thought  his  life  was  in  danger, 
they  advised  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  queen  both  at  bed  and 
board,  and  above  all  to  take  the  princess  Mary  from  her." 

To  this  paper,  which  is  still  in  existence,  there  is  appended  a  Latin 
note  in  the  handwriting  of  Wolsey,  purporting  ^  that  the  queen  was  a 
fool  to  resist  the  king's  will,  that  her  oiispring  had  not  received  tbe 
blessing  of  heaven,  and  that  an  abstract  of  the  pope's  original  bull  of  dis- 
pensation,' which  she  had  sent  for  from  Spain,  was  a  forgery."  This 
order  of  council  was  laid  before  the  queen  with  the  intention  of  frisht- 
ening  her  into  a  convent  One  sting  the  malice  of  her  persecutors  had 
inserted  bitterer  than  death — the  separation  from  her  child.    But  Kalba- 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

*  Either  by  accident  or  design,  tlie  original  instrument  was  not  fbrthoommf  u 
f^land. 
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line  was  not  intimidated ;  the  only  effect  it  had  was,  that  Wolsey  heard 
her  speak  her  mind,  on  the  subject  of  his  conduct,  the  first  opportunity 
that  occurred,  and  this  came  shortly. 

On  Sunday  aAemoon,  the  8th  of  November,  1528,  the  king  convoked 
all  his  nobility,  judges,  and  council,  in  the  great  room  of  his  palace  at 
Bridewell,  and  made  a  speech  which  Hall  declares  he  heard  and  recorded 
as  much  ^  as  his  wit  would  bear  away." '  ^  If  it  be  adjudged,"  said 
Henry,  ^  that  the  queen  is  my  lawful  wife,  nothing  will  be  more  pleasant 
or  more  acceptable  to  me,  both  for  the  clearing  of  my  conscience,  anil 
also  for  the  fi^ood  qualities  and  conditions  J  know  to  be  in  her.  For  I 
assure  you  all,  that  besides  her  noble  parentage  she  is  a  woman  of  most 
gentleness,  humility,  and  buxomness,  yea,  and  of  all  good  qualities  per- 
taining to  nobility  she  is  without  comparison.  So  that  if  I  were  to 
marry  again  J  would  choose  her  above  all  women.  But  if  it  is  deter- 
mined in  judgment  that  our  marriage  is  against  God's  law,  then  shall  I 
sorrow,  parting  from  so  good  a  lady  and  loving  companion.  These  be 
the  sores  that  vex  my  mind !  these  be  the  pangs  that  trouble  my  con- 
science, for  the  declaration  of  which  1  have  assembled  you  together,  and 
now  you  may  depart !"  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  witness  the  effect  this 
oration  had  upon  the  hearers ;  some  sighed  and  said  nothing,  others 
were  sorry  to  hear  that  the  king  was  so  troubled  in  his  conscience, 
while  many  who  wished  well  to  the  queen  were  grieved  that  the  matter 
was  thus  far  publicly  opened.  Soon  after  the  two  cardinal  legates, 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  requested  an  interview  of  the  queen  at  the  same 
palace,  to  announce  that  they  were  about  to  hold  a  court  of  inquiry 
regarding  her  marriage. 

**Alas!  my  lords,"  answered  the  queen,^  "is  it  now  a  question  whe- 
ther I  be  the  king's  lawful  wife  or  no,  when  I  have  been  married  to  him 
almost  twenty  years  and  no  objection  made  before?  Divers  prelates 
and  lords,  privy  councillors  of  the  king,  are  yet  alive  who  then  adjudged 
oar  marriage  good  and  lawful ;  and  now  to  say  it  is  detestable  is  a  great 
marvel  to  me ;  especially  when  J  consider  what  a  wise  prince  the  king's 
father  was,  and  also  the  natural  love  and  afiection  my  father,  king  Fer- 
dinand^ bare  unto  me.  I  think  that  neither  of  our  fathers  were  so  un- 
wise and  weak  in  judgment,  but  they  foresaw  what  would  follow  our 
marriage.  The  king,  my  father,  sent  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  there 
obtained  a  dispensation,  that  I  being  the  one  brother's  wife  might  with- 
out scruple  of  conscience  marry  the  other  brother  lawfully  —  which 
license  under  lead  [under  leaden  seal]  I  have  yet  to  show,  which  makes 
me  say  and  surely  oelieve  (as  my  first  marriage  was  not  completed)  that 
my  second  is  good  and  lawful."  "  But  of  this  trouble,"  she  continued, 
turning  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  **  I  may  only  thank  you,  my  lord  of  York, 
because,  I  ever  wondered  at  your  pride  and  vain  glory,  and  abhorred 
your  voluptuous  life,  and  little  cared  for  your  presumption  and  tyranny, 
therefore  of  malice  have  you  kindled  this  fire;  especially,  for  the  great 

^"all,  p.  754. 

■-Thc»o  words,"  said  Hall  (p.  7.%),  '»were  spoken  in  French,  and  written 
riown  by  Canipeggio's  secretary,  who  was  present,  and  then  I  translated  them 
M  well  as  I  could.'* 
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gmdge  you  bear  to  my  nephew  the  emperor,  whom  yoa  hate  worser 
than  a  scorpion,  because  he  would  not  gratify  your  ambition  by  making 
you  pope  by  force ;  and  therefore  have  you  said,  more  than  once,  yon 
would  trouble  him  and  his  friends  —  and  you  have  kept  him  true  pro 
mise ;  for  of  all  his  wars  and  vexations,  he  may  only  thank  you.  A^ 
for  me,  his  poor  aunt  and  kinswoman,  what  trouble  you  put  me  to  by 
this  new-found  doubt,  God  knowetb,  to  whom  I  commit  my  cause.'' 

Wolsey  denied  these  charges,  but  the  queen  gave  no  cremt  to  his  pro- 
testatimis.  He  had,  indeed,  involved  England  in  an  unpopular  war  with 
the  emperor,  and,  in  order  to  gratify  his  private  resentments,  totally 
overlooked  the  earnest  desire  the  English  ever  had  to  remain  in  close 
commercial  alliance  with  the  Low  Countries,  then  possessed  by  the 
queen's  kindred.  The  Elnglish  had  gratefully  and  afiectionately  regarded 
Katharine  as  the  link  that  united  their  interests  Mrith  the  opposite  coast ; 
and  so  unpopular  was  the  idea  of  her  divorce,  that  one  of  the  king's 
agents,  Dr.  Wakefield,  expressed  some  fear  lest  the  people  should  stone 
him  if  they  knew  he  was  concerned  in  divorcing  tlie  queen.  The  em- 
peror Charles  was  deeply  hurt  at  the  turn  affiurs  had  taken  ^'  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  hSord  all  the  protection  in  his  power  to  his 
aunt,  ^  who,  he  said,  was  an  orphan  and  stranger  in  England ;  if  the 
pope  pronounced  against  her,  he  would  bow  to  his  decision ;  if  in  her 
favour,  he  would  support  her  and  her  daughter  as  far  as  his  ability 
would  permit" 

In  tbie  great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Blackfriars  was  prepared  a  soleoui 
court ;  the  two  legates,  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  had  each  a  chair  of 
cloth  of  gold  placed  before  a  table,  covered  with  rich  tapestry.  On  the 
right  of  the  court  was  a  canopy,  under  which  was  a  chair  and  cushions 
of  tissue  for  the  king,  and  on  the  left  a  rich  chair  for  the  queen.  It  was 
not  till  the  28 th  of  May,  1529,  that  tlie  court  summoned  the  royal  par^ 
ties.  The  king  answered  by  two  pioctors ;  the  queen  entered,  attenided 
by  four  bishops  and  a  great  train  of  ladies,  and,  making  an  obeisance 
with  much  reverence  to  the  legates,  appealed  from  them,  as  prejudiced 
and  incompetent  judges,  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  she  then  departed.  The 
court  sat  every  week,  and  heard  arguments  on  both  sides,  but  seemed 
as  fiur  offas  ever  in  coming  to  any  decision.  At  last  the  king  and  queen 
were  cited  by  Dr.  Sampson  to  attend  the  court  in  person,  on  the  18th 
of  June.  When  the  crier  called,  ^  Henry,  king  of  England,  come  into 
court,"  he  answered,  ^  Here,"  in  a  loud  voice  from  under  his  canopy, 
and  proceeded  to  make  an  oration  on  the  excellence  of  his  wife,  and  ius 
extreme  unwillingness  to  part  from  her,  excepting  to  soothe  Uie  pains 
and  pangs  inflicted  on  him  by  his  conscience.  Then  ^  Katharine,  queen 
of  England,"  was  cited  into  court  The  queen  was  already  present, 
seated  in  her  chair  of  gold  tissue ;  she  answered,  by  protesting  against 
the  legality  of  the  court,  on  the  grounds,  that  all  her  judges  held  bene- 
fices presented  by  her  opponent  The  cardinals  denied  the  justice  of 
her  appeal  to  Rome  on  these  grounds.    Her  name  was  again  called.   She 

'  Charles  assured  the  English  herald  sent  to  declare  a  most  unprovoked  war  oa 
Lint,  tbmi  the  whole  ithfe  was  stirred  up  by  Wolsey. 
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a  second  time ;  she  took  no  notice  of  the  legates,  but  cioeeed  her- 
self with  mach  ferrour,  and,  attended  by  her  ladras,  made  the  circuit  of 
the  coort  to  where  the  king  sat,  and  knelt  down  before  him,  saying,  in 
her  broken  English : — 

*^  Sir,  I  beseech  yon,  for  all  the  loves  there  hath  been  between  ns,  and 
(or  the  loTe  of  Qod,  let  me  have  some  right  and  justice.    Take  of  me 
some  pity  and  eompission,  for  I  am  a  poor  stranger  bom  out  of  your 
dominions ;  I  have  here  no  unprejudicMsd  counsellor,  and  1  flee  to  yon, 
at  to  the  head  of  justice,  within  your  realm.    Alas!  alas!  wherein  have 
1  oflended  yon  ?    I  take  God  and  all  the  world  to  witness,  that  I  have 
been  to  you  a  troe,  humble,  and  obedient  wife,  ever  conformable  to  your 
will  and  pleasore.     I  have  been  pleased  and  contented  with  all  things 
wherein  yon  had  delight  or  dalliance ;  1  loved  all  those  you  loved,  only 
for  your  sake,  whether  they  were  my  friends  or  mine  enemies.    This 
twenty  years  have  I  been  your  true  wife,  and  by  me  ye  have  had  divers 
children,  although  it  hath  pleased  (rod  to  call  them  out  of  the  world, 
which  has  been  no  &nlt  of  mine.     I  put  it  to  your  conscience,  whether 
I  came  not  to  yon  a  maid  ?    If  you  have  since  found  any  dishonour  in 
my  conduct,  then  am  I  content  to  depart,  albeit  to  my  great  shame  and 
di^Miagement ;  but  if  none  there  be,  then  1  beseech  you,  thus  lowlily, 
to  let  me  remain  in  my  proper  state.    The  king,  your  father,  was  ac- 
counted in  his  day  as  a  second  Solomon  for  wisdom,  and  my  father, 
Ferdinand,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  wisest  kings  that  had  ever  reigned 
in  Spain ;  both,  indeed,  were  excellent  princes,  full  of  wisdom  and  royal 
behaviour.    Also,  as  me-seemeth,  they  had  in  their  days  as  learned  and 
judicious  councillors  as  are  at  present  in  this  realm,  who  thought  our 
mtrriage  good  and  lawful ;  therefore,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  to  hear  what 
new  inventions  are  brought  up  against  me,  who  never  meant  aught  but 
honestly.     Ye  cause  me  to  stand  to,  the  judgment  of  this  new  court, 
wherein  ye  do  me  much  wrong,  if  ye  intend  any  kind  of  cruelty ;  for 
ye  may  condemn  me  for  lack  of  sufficient  answer,  since  your  subjects 
cannot  be  impartial  counsellors  for  me,  as  they  dare  not,  for  fear  of  you, 
disobey  your  will.    Therefore,  most  humbly  do  I  require  you,  in  the 
wiy  of  charity,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  who  is  the  just  Judge  of  all, 
to  gpare  me  the  sentence  of  this  new  court,  until  I  be  advertised  what 
vay  my  friends  in  Spain  may  advise  me  to  take ;  and  if  ye  will  not 
extend  to  me  this  fiivour,  your  pleasure  be  fulfilled,  and  to  God  do  1 
commit  my  cause."^ 

The  queen  rose  up  in  tears;  and,  instead  of  returning  to  her  seat, 
made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  king,  and  walked  out  of  court  ^  Madam," 
Mid  Griffith,  her  receiver-general,  on  whose  arm  she  leant,  ^  you  are 
called  back;"  for  the  crier  made  the  hall  ring  with  the  summons, 
^Katharine,  queen  of  England,  come  again  into  court"  The  queeji 
replied  to  Griffiths,  "  I  hear  it  well  enough ;  but  on— on — go  you  on, 
for  ihis  is  no  court  wherein  I  can  have  justice;  proceed,  therefore." 

Sanders  asserts,  that  she  added,  ^  I  never  before  disputed  the  will  of 
my  husband,  and  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  to  ask  pardon  for  my 

'  Cavexidibh,  toL  i  p.  10^ 
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disobedience.''    But,  in  truth,  the  spirit  of  just  indignation,  which  sop 
ported  her  through  the  above  scene,  is  litde  consistent  with  such  supei- 
fluous  dutifulness  to  a  husband,  who  was  in  the  act  of  renouncing  her. 

When  the  crier  was  tired  of  calling  queen  Katharine  back  into  court, 
Henry,  who  saw  the  deep  impression  her  pathetic  appeal  had  made  on 
all  present,  commenced  one  of  his  orations,  lamenting  ^  that  his  con- 
science should  urge  the  divorce  of  such  a  queen,  who  had  ever  been  a 
devoted  wife,  full  of  all  gentleness  and  virtue." 

What  could  the  members  of  his  council  (in  whose  memories  the  rour 
derous  accusations  he  had  secretly  brought  against  Katharine  were  fresh) 
liave  thought  of  the  duplicity  of  his  tongue  ?  But  unblushing  falsehood 
is  a  trait  in  Henry's  character,  which  his  domestic  history  can  alone  set 
in  a  proper  light.  It  is  supposed,  that  a  blunt,  rough-spoken  man  ii 
incapable  of  deceit,  a  mistake  which  causes  the  toleration  of  a  good  deal 
of  ill  behaviour  in  society.  Henry  VIII.,  the  head  of  the  order  of  bluff 
speakers,  is  a  noted  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  this  rule. 

At  the  request  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  the  king  then  proceeded  in  his 
speech  to  exonerate  him  from  having  prompted  the  divorce,  and  declared 
that  ^  the  admonitions  of  his  confessor  had  first  raised  the  doubt  in  his 
mind,*  togetlier  with  the  demurs  of  the  French  ambassador,  regaiding 
the  legitimacy  of  his  only  child."  It  has  been  affirmed  by  Hall,  that  it 
was  the  Spanbh  ambassadors  who  first  raised  this  doubt ;  but  tlie  king's 
silence  on  this  head,  in  his  speech  of  vindication,  is  sufficient  proof  of 
the  falseness  of  this  assertion.' 

The  khig,  turning  to  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  added, 
^  that  on  this  doubt  being  raised,  he  had  applied  to  him  for  license  of 
inquiry,  which  was  granted,  signed  by  all  the  bishops."  Fisher,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  who  was  one  of  the  queen's  councillors,  declared  he  had 
not  signed  it  ^  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal,"  replied  the  king.  Fisher 
pronounced  it  ^  a  forgery ;"  when  archbishop  Warham  declared  Fisher 
had  permitted  it  to  be  signed  for  huu.  This  Fisher  firmly  denied,  saying, 
^  If  he  wished  it  to  be  done,  why  could  he  not  have  done  it  himself?'' 
Weary  of  the  dispute,  the  king  dissolved  the  court. 

From  that  moment  Fisher,  who  had  been  the  king's  tutor,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  much  beloved  by  him,  became  the  object  of  his  deadly 
hatred,  which  pursued  him  to  tlie  scaflTold,  and  even  beyond  it 

Katharine  was  again  summoned  before  the  court,  June  25th ;  and  oo 
refusing  to  appear  was  declared  contumacious.  An  appeal  to  the  pope, 
signed  in  every  page  with  her  own  hand,  was,  however,  given  in,  and 

*  Dr.  Draycot  (tlie  chaplain  of  tlie  king's  confessor,  bishop  Lungland,)  alfirined 
to  sir  Tbomad  Mure,  that  the  bishop  declared  to  him,  that  insteail  of  his  staitiiig 
the  point  of  the  illegality  of  king  Henry's  marriage  at  coiifestfion,  the  king  was 
perpetually  urging  it  to  him.  Longland  afterwards  deeply  repented  having 
listened  to  tlie  king  in  the  matter. — Burnet,  vol.  iii. 

'  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  p.  33,  acknowledges  ha  was 
led  into  error  by  repeating  this  assertiun,  which  is  likewise  made  by  Speed.  The 
Uiith  is,  that  the  emperor  had  reproached  Henry  with  offering  him  his  young 
daughter  in  marriage,  when  he  knew  he  was  meditating  divorcing  the  wwtki;  md 
declaring  hie  child  illegitimate;  it  is  a  proof  that  the  king*«  intentions  were  knowa 
k?  Cbmrles  V,  before  hia  marriage  with  his  empress  in  1525. 
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md  oo  her  put.    She  likewise,  wrote  to  her  nephew,  declarinff  she 
would  sufler  death  nther  than  compromise  the  legitimacy  of  her  child. 

The  perplexed  legates  now  paused  in  their  proceedings :  they  declared 
that  courts  nerer  sat  in  Rome  from  July  to  October,  and  that  they  must 
follow  the  example  of  their  head. 

At  this  delay  Anne  Boleyn  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  her  lover 
that  he  was  in  an  agony  of  impatience.  He  sent  for  Wolsey,  to  consult 
with  him  on  the  best  means  of  bringing  the  queen  to  comply  with  the 
divorce.  Wolsey  remained  an  hour  with  the  king,  hearing  him  storm  in 
•II  the  fbry  of  unbridled  passion.  At  last  Wolsey  returned  to  his  barge; 
the  bishop  of  Garlisle,  who  was  waiting  in  it  at  Blackfriars  Stairs,  ob- 
Krred,  ^  that  it  was  warm  weather.''  ^  Yea,  my  lord,''  said  Wolsey, 
*^and  if  you  had  been  chafed  as  I  have  been,  you  would  say  it  was  Ao/." 

That  night,  by  the  time  he  had  been  in  b^  at  Whitehall  two  hours, 
the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Anne  Boleyn^s  fitther,  called  him  up,  and  desired 
hinu  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  repair  instantly  to  Bridewell  Palace 
that  he  might,  in  company  with  Gampeggio,  be  ready  to  wait  on  the 
queen  in  the  morning  with  proposals  for  a  private  accommodation.  It  is 
aid,  that  Wolsey  was  imprudent  enough  to  rate  the  earl  for  his  eagerness 
in  the  matter,  so  soundly,  that  he  knelt  by  the  bedside  and  wept  bitterly 
•II  the  time  the  cardinal  was  dressing  himself. 

Early  that  morning  Wolsey  and  Gampeggio  came  by  water  to  Bride- 
welK  and  requested  a  private  interview  with  the  queen.  She  was  at  work 
with  her  maids,  and  came  to  them,  where  they  awaited  her  in  her  pre- 
sence-chamber, with  a  skein  of  red  silk  about  her  neck.  She  thanked 
them  for  their  visit,  and  said  ^  she  would  give  them  a  hearing,  though 
the  imagined  they  came  on  business  which  required  much  deliberation, 
tnd  a  brain  stronger  than  hers." 

^Tou  see,"  continued  the  queen,  showing  the  silk,  ^  my  employ- 
ment ;  in  this  vmy  I  pass  my  time  with  my  maids,  who  are  indeed  none 
of  the  ablest  counsellors,  yet  have  I  no  other  in  England ;  and  Spain, 
where  there  are  those  on  whom  1  could  rely,  is,  God  knoweth,  far  off." 

^  If  it  please  your  grace,"  replied  Wolsey,'  **  to  go  into  your  privy 
chamber,  we  will  show  you  the  cause  of  our  coming." 

**  My  lord,"  said  the  queen,  '^  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  speak  it 
openly  before  these  folk,  for  I  fear  nothing  that  can  be  alleged  against 
me,  but  I  would  all  the  world  should  see  and  hear  it  Therefore  speak 
your  minds  openly,  I  pray." 

Then  began  Wolsey  to  address  her  in  Latin.  "  Pray,  good  my  lord," 
replied  the  queen,  ^  speak  to  me  in  English,  for  I  can,  thank  God,  speak 
ud  understand  English,  though  I  do  know  some  Latin." 

Her  attainments  in  Latin  were  great,  but  in  this  manner  she  spoke  of 
her  own  acquirements. 

Then  Wolsey  unfolded  the  king^s  message,  which  was  to  ofler  her 
erery  thing  she  could  name  in  riches  and  honours,  and  to  place  the  prin^ 
ceH  Mary  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  issue  by  the  second  mar- 
riige,  if  she  would  consent  to  the  divorce. 

'  Cavendifth,  from  whom  this  scene  is  taken. 
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tt  My  lord,''  returned  the  queen,  ^  I  thank  you  for  your  good  will,  hot 
I  cannot  answer  you  suddenly ;  for  I  was  set  among  my  maids  at  work, 
little  dreaming  of  such  a  visit,  and  I  need  counsd  in  a  matter  which 
touches  me  so  nearly :  but  as  for  any  in  England,  their  counsel  is  not 
for  my  profit.  Alas,  my  lords,  1  am  a  poor  woman,  lacking  wit  to 
answer  persons  of  wisdom  as  ye  be,  in  so  weighty  a  matter !  There- 
fore, I  pray  you,  be  good  unto  me,  a  poor  woman,  destitute  of  counsel 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  your  advice  1  would  be  glad  to  hear." 

^  Upon  this,'^  says  Cavendish,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  scene  chut 
hij  ^  the  queen  went  to  her  withdrawing-room  with  the  legates,  and  re- 
mained there  some  time  in  earnest  conversation.  What  passed  no  one 
knew,  but  accommodation  of  the  dispute  was  as  fiur  oflfas  ever."  Tet, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  from  this  interview  the  queen  gained  over  both 
legates  to  her  cause ;  indeed,  they  never  would  pronounce  against  her, 
and  this  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  king's  enmity  to  his  former 
favourite  Wolsey. 

That  minister  had  assuredly  encouraged  the  separation  between  the 
king  and  queen  in  its  earlier  stages,  in  hopes  of  marrying  his  nuMter  to 
the  brilliant  and  noble-minded  sister  of  Francis  I.,  Margaret  of  Valoisi 
duchess  of  Alen9on.  That  admirable  lady,  when  the  reversion  of  king 
Henry^s  hand  was  mentioned  to  her,  replied — 

^  That,  if  she  had  had  no  other  objection,  she  knew  that  listening  to 
such  a  proposal  would  break  the  heart  of  queen  Katharine ;  therefoft 
she  would  none  of  it." 

Wolsey  now  found  that  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  injure  Rath»- 
rine,  his  once  beneficent  mistress  and  friend,  was  but  to  exalt  Aoot 
Boleyn,  his  active  enemy. 

When  the  legantine  coint  resumed  its  sittings,  the  king's  counsel 
pressed  the  legates  to  give  judgment.  Campeggio  now  took  the  kad 
and  positively  refused,  declaring  their  determination  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  pontiff.  This  court,  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected  by 
the  impatient  king,  was  then  dissolved.  On  this,  the  duke  of  Sufiblk, 
the  king^s  brother-in-law,  striking  his  hand  so  violently  on  the  table^ 
that  he  made  every  one  start,  swore  rudely  ^  that  no  good  had  ever 
befallen  England  since  cardinals  came  there."  Wolsey  retorted  with 
spirit,  ^  That,  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  cardinal  at  l^t,  the  duke  of 
Suflblk  would  have  lost  his  head,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  reviling 
cardinals  at  that  time." 

Queen  Katharine  was  now  taken  from  the  palace  of  Bridewell  by  the 
king,  who  still  remained  her  malcontent  huslMnd.  The  royal  pair  went 
on  a  progress  together,  and  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  in  his  letters,  affinnsi 
that  Uiere  was  no  apparent  diminution  of  afilection  between  the  king  and 
queen ;  and  thougli  they  were  accompanied  by  Anne  Boleyn,  the  queen 
showed  no  marks  of  jodousy  or  anger  against  her.  The  royal  progress 
nrst  tarried  at  the  More,  a  royal  manor  in  Hertfordshire,  and  then  bent 
its  course  to  GraAon,  in  Northamptonshire.  Here  Campeggio  went  to 
okl  iarewell  to  the  king.    Wolaey  accompanied  him,  but  was  almost 
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driTen  from  the  royal  abode  by  the  king's  attendants.    He  had  one  in« 
teiriew  with  Uenry^ — it  was  his  hisL* 

At  Qtristmas,  1630,  the  queen's  appeal  to  Rome  was  still  pending. 
The  dhrorce  excited  the  greatest  interest  among  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  persons  in  England.  The  women,  from  high  to  low,  took  the  part 
of  the  queen  ;*  while  unmarried  men,  or  those  on  whom  the  marriage* 
yoke  sat  heavily,  were  partisans  of  Henry.  That  Christmas  the  king 
and  queen  passed  at  Greenwich,  and  the  usual  festirities  of  masques  aud 
bmquels  took  place.  Henry  caressed  the  princess  Mary  with  more 
than  his  usual  tenderness,  and  Katharine  was  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  queen  of  England.  All  this  was  to  induce  her  to  withdraw 
her  appeal  from  Rome,  and  submit  her  cause  to  the  decision  of  any  four 
prdate^  or  secular  lawyers  in  England.  Katharine  refused  to  authorise 
this  proceeding,  and  the  king  in  sullen  anger  broke  up  all  the  court  di« 
▼eruons,  and  retired,  after  Easter,  to  Whitehall,  a  palace  he  had  just 
forced  from  Wolsey,  belonging  to  the  see  of  York. 

The  queen  was  residing  at  Greenwich,  Whitsuntide,  1531,  when  the 
king  sent  to  her  a  deputation  from  his  council,  announcing  that  he  had, 
by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Cranmer,  obtained  the  opinions  of  the  universities 
of  Europe  concerning  the  divorce,  and  found  several  which  considered 
it  expedient ;  he,  therefore,  entreated  her  for  the  quieting  of  his  con- 
science, that  she  would  refer  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  four  Eng- 
lish prelates  and  four  nobles.  The  queen  received  the  message  in  her 
chamber,  and  thus  replied  to  it : — 

^  God  grant  my  husband  a  quiet  conscience ;  but  1  mean  to  abide  by 
no  decision  excepting  that  of  Rome.'' ' 

The  king  heard  this  decision  with  gloom  and  fury.  He  accompanied 
the  queen  to  Windsor  after  the  festival  of  Trinity;  but  on  the  14  th  of 
June  he  left  the  royal  castle,  and  sent  to  Katharine  imperious  orders  to 
depart  from  thence  before  his  return.  '^  Go  where  I  may,"  was  the  reply 
of  the  forsaken  queen,  ^  I  am  his  wife,  and  for  him  I  will  pray !"  She 
imiDediately  retired  from  Windsor  Castle,  and  never  again  beheld  her 
husband  or  child.  Her  first  abiding  place  was  her  manor  of  the  More 
in  Hertfordshire ;  she  then  settled  at  Ampthill ;  from  thence  she  wrote 
to  pope  Clement,  informing  him  of  her  expulsion  from  her  husband's 
co«rt 

Katharine  naa,  hitherto,  been  the  princess  Mary's  principal  teacher  in 
the  Latin  language ;  she  was  now  separated  from  her,  but,  more  intent 
on  her  benefit  than  desiious  of  saddening  her  young  heart  with  com- 
plaints of  wrongs,  she  wrote  the  following  sensible  letter,  recommend- 
inf  attention  to  her  studies  under  her  new  tutor.  Dr.  Featherstone.^ 

"  Daughter, 
*I  pny  yon,  think  not  diat  fbrgctfulness  has  caused  me  to  keep  Charles  so 

'See  the  succeeding  Life  of  Anne  Boleyn.  *Hall.     Speed.  'Hail. 

*  There  is  reason  to  suppose  this  tutor  of  Mary  was  ailerwards  put  to  death  b/ 
Hmry,  at  that  drcadftil  execution  in  Smithfield,  where  Abell,  one  of  Katharine's 
cbapiains  and  two  catholics,  were  butchered,  according  to  their  doom,  for  trea* 
^  and  at  the  same  time  the  pious  Dr.  Barnes,  and  two  protestants^  were  buiui 
•lite. 
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long  here,  and  answered  not  your  good  letter,  in  the  which  I  perceire  ye  wcuid 
know  how  I  do.  1  am  in  that  case  that  the  a!)9ence  of  the  king  and  you  troableih 
me.  My  health  is  mete ly  good;  and  I  trust  in  God  that  he  who  sent  it  me  doth  it 
to  the  best,  and  will  shortly  turn  all  to  come  with  good  effect.  And  in  the  mean 
time,  I  am  very  glatl  to  hear  from  you,  specially  when  they  show  me  that  ye  be 
well  amended.     I  pray  God  to  continue  it  to  his  pleasure. 

*^  As  for  your  writing  in  Latin,  I  am  glad  that  ye  shall  change  from  me  to  maister 
Federston;  for  that  shall  do  you  much  goo<l  to  Icarn  from  him  to  write  right,  bat 
yet  sometimes  I  would  be  glad  when  ye  do  write  to  maister  Federston  of  your 
own  onditing,  when  he  hath  read  it  that  I  may  see  it;  for  it  shall  be  a  grert 
nmifort  to  me  to  see  jrou  keep  your  Latin,  and  fair  writing,  and  all.  And  ao  I 
pray  to  recommend  me  to  my  hid y  of  Salisbury.  At  Wobmrn,  this  Friday  night.'' 


ot^i/y^ 


^\'\/\AAr 


KX^/V^^ 


While  yet  resident  at  Ampthill,  Katharine  wrote  to  her  daughter  ano- 
ther letter  full  of  excellent  advice,  praying  her  to  submit  to  her  father^ 
will.  The  wise  queen  justly  considered,  that  if  Mary  did  not  exaspe- 
rate Iter  father,  he  would,  at  one  time  or  other,  acknowledge  her  rigliti 
as  a  ciiild  ;  and,  at  her  tender  age,  her  opinion  on  the  divorce  could  be 
of  no  moment  At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  the  queen  desim  to 
be  remembered  to  her  dear  good  lady  of  Salisbury,  Mary's  goremeH; 
^  tell  her,"  adds  the  pious  Katluirine,  ^  that  to  the  kingdom  of  Hesfca 
we  never  come«  but  through  many  troubles." '  Another  letter  of  the 
queen  was  written  to  Cromwell  on  occasion  of  having  heard  news  that 
the  princess  was  ill.  Kathaiine  sues  thus  humbly  to  Henry's  agent  for 
permission  to  see  her  child,  saying,  ^^  that  a  little  comfort  and  mirth  she 
would  take  with  me  would  be  a  half-health  to  her.  For  my  love  lal 
this  be  done."     Yet  this  maternal  request  was  cruelly  refused. 

At  this  juncture,  pope  Clement  addressed  a  private  letter  of  exhorta- 
tion to  Henry,  advising  him  to  take  home  queen  Kadiarine  and  put  away 
^  one  Anna,"  whom  he  kept  about  him.  A  public  instrument  from  Rons 
soon  followed  this  exordium,  which  confirmed  the  legality  of  Henry  and 
Katharine's  marriage,  and  pronounced  their  offspring  legitimate.  At  finl 
the  king  was  staggered,  and  resolved  to  suspend  his  eflbrts  to  obtain  the 
divorce.  Cromwell  offered  his  advice  at  that  critical  moment  to  sepaialB 
the  English  church  from  tlie  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  at  the  saiae 
time  to  enrich  the  king's  exhausted  finances  by  the  seizure  of  chmdi 
property.  The  consequences  of  this  stupendous  step  fill  many  vait 
folios,  devoted  to  the  mighty  questions  of  contending  creede  and  differ 
ing  interests ;  the  object  of  these  uuambitious  pages  is  but  to  trace  iH 
eflects  on  one  faithful  feminine  heart,  wrung  with  all  the  woes  that  pv 
tain  to  a  forsaken  wife  and  bereaved  mother. 

'Heame's  Sylloge.     The  letter,  like  most  of  the  others  written  at  any  tiiB< 
mrnen  abo  was  jojooming  at  AmpthiVl,  \%  daxcd.  YTobuia. 
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The  death  of  Warfaam,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1532, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  king's  esteemed  theologian,  Dr.  Cfranmer,  in 
kis  place,  gave  a  prospect  of  the  conclusion  of  the  long-ogitated  question 
of  the  diTorce.  The  king  resolved  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  his 
wedlock  by  a  decision  pronounced  under  his  own  shpremacy.  He, 
therefore,  married  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  commencement  of  the  following 
jew. 

Insurrections  and  tumults  were  raised  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdi>m 
tfainst  the  king  wedding  ^  Nan  Bullen,"  as  she  was  irreverently  styled 
by  the  common  people.  If  the  queen  had  not  been  the  great  and  good 
voman  she  was,  she  might  have  given  her  faithless  husband  and  trium- 
phant rival  no  little  uneasiness,  by  heading  a  party  with  her  daughter ; 
especially  as  the  court  of  Rome  had  pronounce^]  her  marriage  good  and 
her  ofl&pring  legitimate.  The  House  of  Commons  had  declared  in  her 
frfour  by  presenting  a  petition,  moved  by  one  of  their  members  named 
Terns,  requesting  the  king  to  take  home  queen  Katharine.* 

The  first  step  Cranmer  took  as  archbbhop  of  Canterbury  was,  to 
address  a  letter  to  the  king,  requesting  permission  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  divorce.  An  archiepiscopal  court  was,  accordingly,  held  at  Dun- 
Mible,  six  miles  from  the  queen's  residence.  Here  Katharine  was 
Rpeatedly  cited  to  appear,  but  she  carefully  avoided  giving  the  least  sign 
of  recognition,  that  such  tribunal  existed.  Finally,  she  was  declared 
contumacious ;  and  the  sentence  that  her  marriage  was  null  and  void, 
Md  never  had  been  good,  was  read  before  two  notaries  in  the  Lady 
Cbapel  of  Dunstable  Priory.'  Leave  was  given  both  to  Katharine  and 
tbe  king  to  marry  elsewhere  if  they  chose.  On  the  day  after  Ascension 
d^r,  3Iay  23,  1 533,  this  important  decision  was  pronounced.' 

Sorrow  had  made  cruel  havoc  in  the  health  of  the  hapless  queen, 
thile  these  slow  drops  of  bitterness  were  distilling.  When  lord  Montjoy, 
brr  former  page,  was  deputed  to  inform  her,  that  she  was  degraded  from 
Ike  tank  of  queen  of  England  to  that  of  dowager  princess  of  Wales,  she 
tu  on  a  sick  bed ;  it  was  some  days  before  she  could  permit  the  inter- 
view, which  is  thus  reported  by  Montjoy. 

**  Thursday,  July  3.  She  commanded  her  chamberlain  should  bring 
^lo  her  privy  chamber  as  many  of  her  servants  as  he  could  inform  of 
her  wishes ;  ^  for,'  she  said,  ^  she  thought  it  a  long  season  since  she  saw 
them.^  Her  grace  was  then  lying  upon  her  pallet,  because  she  had 
pricked  her  foot  with  a  pin,  so  that  she  might  not  well  stand  or  go,  and 
also  sore  annoyed  with  a  cough.  Perceiving  that  many  of  her  servants 
were  there  assembled,  who  might  hear  what  should  be  said,  she  then 
fananded,  ^  Whether  we  had  our  charge  to  say  by  mouth  or  by  writing  ?' 
We  said,  ^  Both ;'  but  as  soon  as  we  began  to  declare  and  read  that  the 
■nicies  were  addressed  to  the  princess  dowager,  she  made  exception  to 
that  name,  saying,  she  was  ^  not  princess  dowager,  but  the  queen,  and« 
viihaU  the  king^s  true  wife;  had  been  crowned  and  anointed  queen, 

»Lord  Herbert,  p.  156  (W.  Kennet).  » Ibid.  p.  103.  » Ibid.  p.  1C3 
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and  had  by  the  king  lawful  issue,  wherefore  the  name  of  queen  «he 
would  vindicate,  chiHenge,  and  so  call  herself  during  her  lifetime.' " ' 

It  was  in  Tain  that  Montjoy  and  his  coadjutors  alternately  ofiered 
bribes  and  used  threats.  Katharine  remained  firm  in  her  determination; 
she  treated  all  6fiers  of  augmentation  to  her  income  with  queenly  eon- 
tempt  They  proceeded  to  tell  her,  if  she  retained  the  name  ai  qoeea, 
she  would  (for  a  vain  desire  and  appetite  of  glory)  provoke  the  king's 
highness,  not  only  against  her  whole  household  to  their  hindrftnce  and 
undoing,  but  be  an  occasion,  that  the  king  should  withdraw  his  fatheriy 
love  from  her  honourable  and  dearest  daughter,  the  lady  princess  Maiyt 
which  ought  to  move  her,  if  no  other  cause  did. 

This  was  the  first  time  threats  had  been  aimed  at  the  daughter  in  case 
the  mother  continued  impracticable.  Katharine  still  continued  unsub- 
dued ;  she  answered,  ^  As  to  any  vainglory,  it  was  not  that  she  desired 
the  name  of  a  queen,  but  only  for  the  discharge  of  her  conscience  to 
declare  herself  the  king's  true  wife,  and  not  his  harlot,  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  years.  As  to  the  princess,  her  daughter,  she  was  the  king's  true 
child,  and  as  God  had  given  her  unto  them,  so,  for  her  part,  she  would 
render  her  again  to  the  king,  as  his'  daughter,  to  do  with  her  as  shook! 
stand  with  his  pleasure,  trusting  to  God  Uiat  she  would  prove  an  honest 
woman,  and  that  neither  for  her  daughter,  her  servants,  her  possessionsi 
or  any  worldly  adversity,  or  the  king's  displeasure,  that  might  ensnei 
she  would  yield  in  this  cause  to  put  her  soul  in  danger ;  and  that,  they 
should  not  be  feared,  that  have  power  to  kill  the  body,  but  He  only  that 
hath  power  over  the  soul." 

Katharine  then  exerted  her  queenly  authority,  by  commanding  the 
minutes  of  this  conference  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  drew  her  pen 
through  the  words  ^  princess  dowager"  wherever  they  occurred.  The 
paper  still  remains  in  our  national  archives  with  the  alterations  made  by 
her  agitated  hand.  She  demanded  a  copy  that  she  might  translate  it  into 
Spanish ;  and  the  scene  concluded  with  her  protestations,  that  she  woold 
^  never  relinquish  the  name  of  queen."  Indeed,  the  implicit  obedience 
Henry's  agents  paid  her,  even  when  these  came  to  dispute  her  title, 
proved  how  completely  she  was  versed  in  the  science  of  command.  Her 
servants  had  been  summoned  by  Montjoy  to  take  an  oath  to  serve  her, 
but  as  princess  of  Wales,  which  she  forbade  them  to  do;  therefore  many 
left  her  service,  and  she  was  waited  upon  by  a  very  few,  whom  the  kiog 
excused  from  the  oath. 

The  same  summer,  her  residence  was  transferred  to  Bugden  (now 
called  Buckden),  a  palace  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  four  milei 
from  Huntingdon ;  her  routine  of  life  is  most  interestingly  described  ii 
a  curious  manuscript  of  Dr.  Nichokis  Harpsfidd,  a  contemporary,  whose 
testimony  is  well  worth  attention,  because  it  shows  that  the  great  wd 
excellent  Katiuirine  continued  to  view  her  rival,  Anne  Boleyn,  in  iki 
same  Christian  light  as  before,  even  in  the  last  consummation  of  her 
bitterest  trials  considering  her  as  an  object  of  deep  pity  rather  thai 

'  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIIL,  publii^hed  under  hit  3I^jefty  King  William  tbt 
Fourth's  ConimidfcioD,  part  i.  pp.  397-402. 
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resentment  Katharine  thus  displays  the  highest  powei  of  talent  be- 
stowed on  the  human  species,  an  exquisite  and  accurate  judgment  of 
character.  Mo«t  correctly  did  she  appreciate  both  Henry  and  his  giddy 
partner.  ^  I  hare  credibly  heard,"  says  Dr.  Harpsfield,  ^  that,  at  a  time 
of  her  aorest  troubles,  one  of  her  gentlewomen  began  to  curse  Anne 
Bolejm.  The  queen  dried  her  streaming  eyes,  and  said  earnestly,  '  Hold 
your  peace !  curee  not— curse  her  not,  but  rather  pray  for  her,  for  even 
now  is  the  time  dni  coming,  when  you  shall  have  reason  to  pity  her, 
and  lament  her  case.'  And  so  it  chanced,  indeed."  ^  At  Bugden,"  pur- 
Mes  Ilarpafield,  ^  queen  Katharine  spent  her  solitary  life  in  much  prayer, 
great  akna,  and  abstinence ;  and  when  she  was  not  this  way  occupied, 
tben  was  she,  and  her  gentlewomen,  working  with  their  own  hands, 
fomethiiig  wrought  in  needlework,  costly  and  artificially,  which  she  in- 
tended, to  the  honour  of  God,  to  bestow  on  some  of  the  churches. 
There  was,  in  the  said  bouse  of  Bugden,  a  chamber  with  a  window,  that 
bad  a  prospect  into  the  chapel,  out  of  the  which  she  mif  ht  hear  divine 
•enrice.  In  this  chamber  she  inclosed  herself,  sequestered  from  all  other 
company,  a  great  part  of  the  night  and  day,  and  upon  her  knees  used  to 
pray  at  the  same  window,  leaning  upon  the  stones  of  the  same.  There 
were  tome  of  her  gendewomen,  who  curiously  marked  all  her  doings, 
lod  reported,  that  oAentimes  they  found  the  said  stones  where  her  head 
had  reclined  wet  as  though  a  shower  had  rained  upon  them.  It  was 
credibly  thought,  that  in  the  time  of  her  prayer  she  removed  the  cushions 
that  ordinarily  lay  in  the  same  window,  and  that  the  said  stones  were 
imbraed  with  the  tears  of  her  devout  eyes,  when  she  prayed  for  strength 
to  subdue  the  agonies  of  wronged  afiections." 

The  queen  regained  in  some  degree  her  cheerfulness  and  peace  of 
mind  at  Bogden,  where  the  country  people  began  to  love  her  exceed- 
ingly.   They  visited  her  frequently  out  of  pure  respect,  and  she  received 
the  tokens  of  regard  they  daily  showed  her  most  sweetly  and  graciously.' 
Her  letuming  tranquillity  was  interrupted  by  archbishop  Lee  and  bishop 
Tunslal,'  who  came  to  read  to  her  six  articles,  showing  why  she  ouglit 
to  be  considered  only  as  prince  Arthur's  widow,  and  that  she  ought  to 
reiign  the  title  of  queen.    ^^  We  admonished  her,  likewise,"  they  de- 
clared in  their  despatch  to  Henry,  ^^  not  to  call  herself  your  highness' 
fckfi  for  that  your  highness  was  discharged  of  that  marriage  made  with 
her,  and  had  contracted  new  marriage  with  your  dearest  wief  queen 
Anae,  and  forasmnch  (as  thanked  be  uod)  fair  issue  has  already  sprung 
of  this  flMurriage,  and  more  is  likely  to  follow  by  God's  grace."    The 
last  remnant  of  Katharine's  patience  gave  way  at  this  tirade ;  in  a  cli- 
max of  choler  and  agony,  she  vowed  ^^  she  never  would  quit  the  title 
of  qoeen,  which  she  would  persist  to  retain  till  death,  concluding  with 
the  deelflinUioa  that  she  loas  the  king's  wife  and  not  his  subject,  and 
Iberefore  not  liable  to  his  acts  of  parliament"     A  great  historian '  most 
•pcly  remarks  *^  that  Henry's  repudiated  wife  was  the  only  person  who 

'Harpsfleld;  likewise  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

*  State  Pbper  Office,  dated  May  21,  Huatingdon.    This  must  have  been  m  tlie 
liaiuMtinns  of  1584. 
*Dr.  Lini^rd. 
▼OL.IT-— 10 
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could  defy  him  with  impunity ;  she  had  lost  his  love,  but  never  forfeited 
his  esteem." 

The  queen,  in  the  midst  of  these  degrradations,  retained  some  faithful 
friends,  and  had  many  imprudent  partisans.  Reginald  Pole,  whom  she 
loved  with  a  mother^s  tenderness,  had  passionately  espoused  her  cause 
long  before  it  had  occasioned  the  division  from  Rome.  The  ladies  of 
Henr)'^s  court  exerted  their  eloquence  in  conversation  so  warmly  against 
the  divorce  and  the  exaltation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  that  the  king  sent  two 
of  the  most  contumacious  to  the  Tower.  One  of  these  (and  the  fact  ii 
.-emarkable)  was  lady  Rochford,*  who  had  been  lady  of  the  bedcliamber 
to  Katharine,  and  was  the  wife  of  Anne  Boleyn's  brother.  But  the 
most  troublesome  of  the  queen^s  partisans  was  Elizabeth  Barton,  an  epi- 
leptic nun,  called  the  iloly  Maid  of  Kent,  who  mixed  the  subject  of  the 
divorce  and  Katharine^s  name  with  the  dreams  of  her  delirious  somnam- 
bulism. Henry^s  mortal  vengeance  soon  fell  on  the  poor  woman  and 
several  of  her  followers,  who  mistook  her  for  a  prophetess.  This  a&ir, 
for  lack  of  other  matter,  was  made  an  excuse  of  accusing  sir  Thomai 
More^  who  had  only  spoken  to  the  epileptic  to  remonstrate  with  her  and 
her  followers  on  their  follies. 

A  reign  of  terror  now  ruled  the  shuddering  realm.    Erasmus,  who  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Henry^s  two  most  illustrious  victims,  bishop  Fisher 
and  sir  Thomas  More,  thus  forcibly  describes  their  loss  and  the  state  of 
their  country :  ^^  In  England,  death  has  either  snatched  every  one  (of 
worth)  away,  or  fear  has  shrunk  them  up."     From  the  time  of  the  exe* 
cutions  of  Fisher  and  More,  Katharine's  health  became  worse.    She 
was  willing  to  live  for  her  daughter,  and,  thinking  the  air  of  Biigden  too 
damp  for  her  constitution,  she  requested  the  king  to  appoint  her  an 
abiding  place  nearer  the  metropolis.'     Henry,  witii  his  usual  brutaliljy 
issued  his  orders  to  Cromwell,  that  she  should  be  removed  to  Fothe- 
ringay  Castle.'     This  seat  had  been  inherited  by  the  king  as  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  the  demesne  had  been 
settled  on  Katharine  as  part  of  her  dower.    Leland  records,  ^  that  she 
did  great  costs  in  refreshing  it."    It  was,  notwithstanding  all  the  queeoli 
cost  *•*•  in  refreshing,"  a  place  notorious  for  its  bad  air ;  as  will  be  easilv 
remembered  by  those  conversant  with  the  sad  history  of  Mary  queen  oif 
Scots,  and  to  it  Katharine  positively  refused  to  go,  ^  unless  bound  with 
ropes."     She  seems  to  have  bitterly  regretted  drawing  the  attentioD  of 
the  king  to  her  removal,  for  he  sent  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  break  up 
lier  household  at  Bugden,  and  in  what  spirit  he  fulfilled  this  commissioi 
his  letter^  written  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  information  of  tba 
privy  council,  can  witness  : — 

"  My  Lf»r<l, 

*'  BccaiLHe  we  have  written  to  the  king's  highness,  we  shall  only  advertiia  joik 
thnt  we  find  here  the  most  obstinate  woman  that  may  be:  insomuch  that,u  wt 
think,  surely  there  is  no  otlier  remedy  than  to  convey  her  by  force  from  benoe  v 
^^<l^H•  rsanic.*     Concerning  this,  we  have  nothing  in  our  instructions;  we  pr^ 

*  Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  vi.  p.  198.  *  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
'Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  183.  *  State  Papers,  vol.  L 

*  ^^onlart^hal^,  says  Heylin,  was  a  place  belonging  to  the  bishop  and  church  Ol 
Ely. 
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your  good  lordship  that  with  ppeed  we  may  have  knowledge  of  the  king's 
express  pleasure,  at  the  farthest  by  Sunday  night  [December  21],  or  else  there 
shall  iiot  be  time  before  the  feast  [Christmas-day]  to  remove  her.  My  lord,  we 
hare  no  small  travail  to  induce  the  servants  to  take  the  new  oath.  Notwith* 
Manding,  now  many  of  them  are  sworn  with  promise  to  serve  the  king's  higlmess 
aecording  to  his  pleasure.  My  lord,  we  found  things  here  far  from  the  king's 
expectation,  we  assure  you,  as  more  at  our  return  ye  shall  know. 

**  Moreover,  whereas  Tomeo'  was  appointed  to  be  clerk  comptroller  here  in 
ifais  house,  and  Wilbrahim  with  my  lady  princess  [Elizabeth] ;  we  understand 
Alt  yoar  lordship  hath  taken  Tomeo  to  serve  my  lady  princess,  and  discharged 
Vilbrahim,  whereby  this  house  is  di8api>ointed  of  that  necessary  officer. 
^  Bugden,  Friday,  1 9  of  Dec.'' 

A  boll  of  excommunication  had  at  last  been  fulminated  against  Henry, 
and  was  recently  published  at  Flanders,  a  measure  which  incited  him 
thus  to  torment  bis  wife,  who  had,  poor  soul !  tried  earnestly  to  shield 
Um  from  it 

She  had  formerly  interfered,  at  his  request,  to  obviate  some  of  the  in- 
cooreniences  of  his  struggle  with  the  pope,  before  he  had  made  the 
tdiism  from  Rome.  Her  love  still  interposed  to  avert  from  him  a  blow, 
which,  according  to  her  belief,  was  the  heaviest  that  could  fall  on  living 
man,  although  that  blow  was  aimed  to  avenge  her.  ^  1  understand 
lo-day,'"  writes  cardinal  Pole  to  his  friend  Priuli,  ^that  if  the  queen, 
ibe  aunt  of  Caesar  (the  emperor  Ciiarles),  had  not  interfered,  the  ana- 
thema would  have  already  gone  out  against  the  king.^'  So  little  did  the 
loving  Katharine  deserve  the  cruel  conduct  that  attended  her  expulsion 
from  Bugden. 

The  commissioners  at  Bugden  proceeded  to  examine  the  queen's  ser- 
Tinta,  who  were  very  earnest  in  entreaties  to  be  dismissed  rather  than 
retained  in  her  service,  if  they  were  forced  to  abjure  their  oaths  to  her 
II  queen ;  for  they  could  not  take  the  second  oath  without  perjury,  nei- 
ther could  any  inducement  prevail  on  Katharine  to  say  she  should  con- 
nder  them  as  her  dutiful  servants  if  they  called  her  the  princess  dow- 
iger.  Both  her  almoner  and  receiver  implored  her  to  yield  in  this  point, 
vet  the  persisted  in  her  determination.  The  rest  of  the  household  re- 
fined to  take  the  oath  against  her  wish,  and  the  commissioners  ques- 
tioned them  regarding  the  persons  who  had  persuaded  them  so  earnestly 
that  Katharine  was  queen.  At  last  the  servants  declared  that  the  chap- 
bins  Abell  and  Barker' had  strengthened  them  in  this  belief.  ^Upon 
wfaich,^  says  the  commissioners  to  Henry,  ^  we  called  and  examined 
these  men,  and  found  them  stiffly  standing  in  their  conscience,  that  she 
vas  queen,  and  the  king's  lawful  wife,  and  that  no  man  sworn  to  serve 

'He  was  afterwards  in  the  service  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  His  name  declares  him 
1  Spaniard. 

'Pole's  Letters.  445.  The  cardinal  is  so  far  from  meaning  to  eulogise  the  queen 
for  her  temperate  conduct,  that  he  indulges  in  some  indignant  remarks  tliat  a 
wmmn  should  thus  have  the  power  of  suspending  the  decrees  of  the  church. 

•Bibl.  Harleian,  Q83,  p.  102  (Art.  44).  This  despatch  from  the  council  has 
be«b  dated  1532,  an  evident  mistake,  since  many  circumstances  prove  it  was  the 
removal  from  Bugden.  December  1534,  that  is  under  discassion ;  and  this  punish- 
Rient  of  Al>ell  and  his  colleague  makes  whole  the  broken  narrative  we  shall 
presently  follow  from  the  Privy  Council  Book. 
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her  as  queen  might  change  that  oaih  without  peijurj^  and  chey  acknov 
ledgetl  they  had  showed  the  same  to  as  many  as  asked  their  coanad;  " 
whereupon  we  have  committed  them  to  the  porter's  ward,  with  libntf  ? 
to  speak  to  no  one  hut  their  keeper.''  With  some  difficulty  the  honis-  ' 
hold  was  made  up,  and  the  bishop  of  LlnndalT,  an  old  Spanish  priest,  of  ^^ 
the  name  of  Allequa,  who  had  accompanied  Katharine  from  Spaioi  vn  ^* 
sufiered  to  remain  with  her.  * 

Sir  Edmund  Bedingfeld  bore  the  nominal  office  of  steward  of  ber  ^ 
household,  hut  was  in  reality  the  castellan  who  held  her  in  custody.  Hs  * 
wrote  to  tlie  privy  conncil  at  this  period,  giving  a  minute  detafl  of  the 
conversation  ttiat  psssed  between  him  and  Katharine  on  the  subject  of 
her  household.  The  papers  are  half  obliterated  by  fire,  yet  the  follow- 
ing  particulars,  throwing  much  intelligence  on  her  private  life,  ue 
legible :' — She  desired  to  retain  ^  her  confessor,  her  physician,  and  her 
poUcary;  two  men  scr\'ants,  and  as  many  women  as  it  should  please 
the  king's  grace  to  appoint ;  and  that  they  should  take  no  oath,  but  only 
to  the  king  and  to  her,  but  to  none  other  womanP  A  glance  at  the  oath 
required  will  show  the  reasons  of  this  expression.  It  was  no  wonder 
the  queen  objected  that  her  senrants  should  be  thus  exhorted:  ^  Ye  shall 
swear  to  bear  faith,  troth,  and  obedience,  only  to  the  king's  grace,  and 
to  the  heirs  of  his  body,  by  his  most  dear  and  entirely  Moved  lawful 
wife,  queen  Anne."* 

^As  to  my  physician  and  foteeary^  continued  queen  Katharine, 
^  they  be  my  countrymen;  the  king  knoweth  them  as  well  as  I  da 
They  have  continued  many  years  with  me,  and  have  (I  thank  them) 
taken  great  pains  with  me ;  for  I  am  of\  times  sickly,  as  the  king's  grace 
doth  know  right  well.  And  I  require  their  attendance  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  poor  bodie,  that  I  may  live  as  long  as  it  pleaseth  God.  They 
arc  faithful  and  diligent  in  my  service,  and  also  daily  do  they  prmy  that 
the  king^s  royal  estate  long  may  endure.  But  if  they  take  any  other 
oath  than  they  have  taken  to  the  king  and  me  (to  serve  me),  I  shall 
never  trust  them  again,  for  in  so  doing  I  should  live  continually  in  fear 
of  my  life  with  them.  Wherefore  I  tnist  the  king,  of  his  high  honour 
and  goothiess,  and  for  the  g^eat  love  that  hath  been  betwixt  him  and  me 
(which  love  in  me  now  is  as  faithful  to  him  as  ever  it  was,  so  take  I 
God  to  record !),  will  not  use  extremity  with  me,  my  request  being  so 
reasonable." 

This  gentle  and  truly  feminine  supplication  appears  fairly  reported  by 
sir  Edmund.  The  Spanish  physician  and  apothecary  certainly  remained 
in  queen  Katharine's  household ;  the  confessor,  Dr.  Abell,'  was  separated 
from  it  at  tliis  juncture.  The  next  despatch,  signed  R.  Sussex,  gives 
the  information  that  Abell  had  departed,  and  implies  that  he  was  a  great 
loss  to  Katharine,  because  he  could  speak  Spanish,  in  which  language 
she  was  ever  confessed,  ^  and  she  will  use  no  other  for  that  purpose." 
Father  Forrest,  her  former  confessor,  had  been  thrown  into  Newgate  at 

•  Privy  Council,  Henry  VIII.  edited  by  air  Harris  Nicolna,  pp.  347,  340. 
*See  the  oath,  Parliamentary  History,  2d  eilition,  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 
'  He  was  afterwards  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  Henry  VIIL 
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earljf  period  of  the  divorce,  and  the  difficulty  was  now  to  find  a  con- 
fessor agreeable  both  to  Henry  and  his  divorced  wife.  ^  The  bishop  of 
LLanda^^'  continues  the  king's  agent,  ^  will  do  leas  harm  than  any  other, 
to  tarry  and  be  her  ghostly  father."  The  reason  was,  that  the  old 
Spaniard  was  timid  and  quiet,  and  had  implored  Katharine  to  yield  to 
expediency.  ^  But  against  all  humanity  and  reason,"  continues  Sussex, 
^  she  still  persists  that  she  will  not  remove,  saying,  that  although  your 
pace  have  the  power,  yet  nt  may  she,  ne  will  she  go,  unless  drawn  with 
ropes." 

in  this  dilemma,  the  king's  directions  are  required  ^  what  to  do  if  she 
persiftteth  in  her  obstinacy,  and  that  she  will,  we  surely  think,  for  in  her 
wilfulness  she  may  &11  sick,  and  keep  her  bed,  refusing  to  put  on  her 
doihes."' 

The  que€n  objected  to  Fotheringay,  on  account  of  its  malaria  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  Nene,  and  likewise  to  go  to  any  residence  belonging 
to  the  dower  granted  her  by  prince  Arthur,  lest  she  should  tacitly  com- 
promise her  cauae.  She  told  Thomas  Vaux,  one  of  her  officers,  ^  that 
she  had  no  mind  to  go  to  Fotheringay,  and  that  she  would  not  go 
thither,  though  all  provisions  were  made  for  her,  yet  from  the  place 
where  she  was  she  much  wished  to  go."  Vaux  was  a  spy  who  com- 
monicated  all  she  said  to  Cromwell.  At  last,  Kimbolton  Castle  was 
tppointed  for  her,  a  situation  she  considered  as  particularly  noxious  to 
her  health.'  Indeed,  no  part  of  the  counties  of  Huntingdonshire,  North- 
unptonshire,  or  Bedfordshire,  could  have  had  a  good  effect  on  the  con- 
ititation  of  a  person  reared  in  the  sunny  air  of  Granada. 

After  the  duke  of  Suflblk  had  behaved  with  such  personal  insolence  to 
the  repudiated  queen  that  she  lef^  his  presence  abruptly,  she  was  taken  to 
Kimbolton  Castle,  where  she  commenced  the  dreary  new  year  of  1535, 
with  her  comforts  greatly  diminished.  Notwithstanding  5000Z.  was  her 
aominal  income  as  prince  Arthur's  widow,  it  was  so  ill  paid,  that  sir 
Edmund  Bedingfeld,  during  the  lingering  malady  that  followed  her  arrival 
It  Kimbolton,  wrote,  more  than  once,  that  the  household  was  utterly 
devoid  of  money. 

An  instance  occurred,  while  Katharine  lived  at  Kimbolton,  which 
proved  that  her  neighbours  of  low  degree  were  desirous  to  propitiate  her, 
though  fallen  from  her  queenly  state.  A  poor  man  ploughing  near  Grant- 
bun  found  a  huge  brass  pot,  containing  a  large  helmet  of  pure  gold,  set 
with  precious  stones,  with  some  chains  of  silver,  and  ancient  defaced 
toils  of  parchment,  all  which  he  presented,  says  Harrison,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  England,'  to  ^  queen  Katharine,  then  living  near  Peterborough." 
The  queen  was  then  in  a  dying  state,  and  these  treasures  must  have  Mien 
into  Uie  hands  of  the  king's  agents  at  Kimbolton  Castle. 

The  persecution  Henry  was  carrying  on  against  the  unfortunate  Father 
Forrest,  Katharine's  former  confessor,  caused  inexpressible  anguish  to 
Mr  at  Kimbolton.    The  only  information  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found 

'State  Papers,  p.  453;  this  despatch  is  dated  December  31,  153^ 
*  Encyo.  Brit     PolliDO  sa/s  the  aii  was  noxious  on  accoimt  of  damp^ 
*Uoliiished*t  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 
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in  the  Church  History  of  Pollino,  from  which  we  translate  this  passage; 
*^  But  chiefly  to  be  deplored  was  the  barbarous  crudty  used  against  tha 
venerable  old  man  Father  John  Forrest,  who  had  been  confessor  to  the 
queen,  and  for  this  reason  was  one  of  the  first  of  her  friends  who  were 
incarcerated.  He  had  been  thrown  into  hard  durance,  and  for  two  years 
itad  the  old  man  remained  among  thieves  and  persons  of  infamous  cha- 
lacters,  and  had  endured  the  cruelest  torments.  Queen  Katharine,  who 
considered  herself  the  cause  of  his  intolerable  miseries,  felt  herself 
obliged  to  write  to  him,  saying  ^  how  much  the  thought  of  his  suflferings 
grieved  her  and  moved  her  to  pity,  and  to  write  him  a  letter  of  comfort, 
although  she  dreaded  lest  it  should  be  intercepted  and  occasion  his 
death.'  Nevertheless  he  safely  received  it  when  in  the  prison  of  London 
called  Porta  nuavo  (Newgate).  He  answered  it  by  a  letter  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract: — 

**  Serenett  Qaeen  and  daughter  in  Chriit, 

**Your  lervant  Thomas  gave  me  four  mij^stj't  letter,  whidi  ibund  me  in 
freat  alBiction,  yet  in  ooustaut  hope  of  release  by  means  of  death  ftom  the  cap- 
tivity of  this  miserable  body.  Not  only  did  your  letter  infinitely  oomlbrt  me, 
but  it  excited  in  me  patience  and  joy. 

**  Christ  Jesu  give  yon,  daughter  and  lady  of  mine,  above  all  mortal  delight* 
which  are  of  brief  continuance,  the  joy  of  seeing  his  divine  presence  for  evermore. 

**  Remember  me  in  your  most  fervent  oraiaons,  pray  that  I  may  fight  the  battle 
to  which  I  am  called,  and  finally  overcome,  nor  give  up  fbr  the  heavy  pains  and 
atrocious  torments  prepared  for  me !  Would  it  become  this  white  beard  and 
hoary  locks  to  give  way  in  aught  that  concerns  the  glory  of  God  ?  would  it 
become,  lady  mine,  an  old  man  to  be  appalled  with  childish  fear,  who  has  seen 
sixty-four  years  of  life,  and  forty  of  those  has  worn  the  habit  of  the  glorious  St. 
Francis  t  Weaned  from  terrestrial  things,  what  is  there  for  me  if  I  have  not 
strength  to  aspire  to  those  of  God  ?  But  as  to  you,  lady  of  mine,  and  daughter  in 
Christ,  sincerely  beloved,  in  life  and  death  I  will  continue  to  diink  of  you,  and 
pray  God  in  his  mercy  to  send  you  from  heaven,  according  to  the  greatness  of 
your  sorrows,  solace  and  consolation.  Pray  to  God  for  your  devoted  servant,  the 
more  fervently  when  you  hear  of  horrid  torments  prepared  for  me. 

'*  I  send  your  majesty  for  consolation  in  your  prayers  my  rosary,  for  they  tell 
me  that  of  my  life  but  three  days  remain.'*  * 

The  situation  this  unfortunate  man  had  held  as  confessor  to  Katharine 
was  the  origin  of  his  persecution,  the  king  being  desirous  of  forcing 
from  him  some  admission,  that  ELatharine  might  have  made  in  confes-> 
sion,  which  would  authorise  the  divorce  in  a  greater  degree.  Abell^  the 
queen's  other  confessor,  was  detained  in  as  cruel  confinement,  and  both 
were  put  to  the  most  horrible  deaths.  Father  Forrest  was  burnt  alive  in 
a  manner  too  horrible  for  description,  but,  contrary  to  his  own  anticipa- 
tions, his  dreadful  doom  was  not  executed  till  two  years  after  the  death 
of  the  queen. 

Pollino  says  that  the  Signora  Lisabetta  Ammonia,*  the  fistithful  lady  of 
the  queen,  wrote  a  letter  to  Father  Forrest,  informing  him  of  the  con- 
tinual tears  and  grief  that  oppressed  Katharine  on  his  account,  ever 
since  his  sentence.    That  the  queen  cotdd  feel  no  ease  or  comfort  till 

*PnIUno,pp.  126-129.  ~ 

*It  is  probable  tha^this  name,  thus  Italianised,  means  Elizabeth  Lady  Hai» 
IQAnd. 
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she  had  sent  to  him  to  know  ^  whether  there  was  anght  she  could  do 
to  arert  from  him  his  fate  }^  adding  that  she  was  herself  languishing 
under  incurable  infirmity,  and  that  the  fury  and  rage  of  the  king  would 
infallibly  cut  short  her  life.  It  was  but  last  Monday  the  king  had  sent 
some  of  his  council  to  the  queen's  house  to  make  search  for  persons  or 
things  he  thought  were  hidden  there ;  and  his  agents,  with  faces  full  of 
rage  and  angrry  words,  had  exceedingly  harried  ^and  terrified  queen 
Katharine.'' 

Forrest  sent  word,  ^  that  in  justification  of  her  cause  he  was  content 
to  suffer  all  things."  He  wrote  in  a  similar  strain  to  his  fellow-suflerer 
Abell,  and  to  many  domestics  of  the  queen,  who  had  excited  the  wrath 
of  the  king  for  their  extreme  attachment  to  her. 

The  close  of  this  sad  year  left  the  queen  on  her  death-bed.  As  she 
held  no  correspondence  with  the  court,  the  king  received  the  first  inti- 
mation of  her  danger  from  Eustachio  Chapu3r8,'  doctor  of  laws  and  di- 
vinity, and  Spanish  ambassador.  Cromwell  instantly  wrote  to  sir  Edmund 
Bedingfeld,  rating  him  ^  because  foreigners  heard  intelligence  from  the 
king's  own  castles  sooner  than  himself  Sir  Eklmund  excused  himself 
by  saying,  ^  that  his  fidelity  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  king  ren- 
dered him  no  favourite  with  the  lady  dowager,  therefore  she  concealed 
every  thing  from  him.''  *  Meantime,  he  sent  for  the  queen's  Spanish 
physician,  and  questioned  him  regarding  her  state  of  health ;  the  answer 
was^ 

^  Sir,  she  doth  continue  in  pain,  and  can  take  but  little  rest ;  if  the 
sickness  continueth  in  force,  she  cannot  remain  long." 

^  I  am  informed,"  proceeds  sir  Edmund,  ^^  by  her  said  doctor,  that  he 
had  moved  her  to  take  some  more  counsel  of  physic ;  but  her  reply  was^ 

^  ^  I  will  in  no  wise  have  any  other  physician,  but  wholly  commit 
myself  to  the  pleasure  of  God.' " 

When  Katharine  found  the  welcome  hand  of  death  was  on  her,  she 
sent  to  the  king  a  pathetic  entreaty  to  indulge  her  in  a  last  interview 
with  her  child,'  imploring  him  not  to  withhold  Mary  from  receiving  her 
list  blessing.     This  request  was  denied.^ 

'He  is  the  Capucios  of  Sbakspeare,  who  is  minutely  historical  in  all  regarding 
Eatbirine.  'State  Papers. 

'Cardinal  Pole's  Works;  see  Lingard,  vol.  v.  p.  236. 

*The  following  curious  incident  must  have  happened  about  the  same  period; 
it  shows  that  Henry  VIII.  and  his  acknowledged  family  were  prayed  for  by  the 
Church  aiVer  a  preface  of  panegyric,  and  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  unfortunate  Katharine  as  queen  was  regarded.  (State 
Papers,  vol.  L  p.  427.)  The  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  thought  it  necessary  to 
vrite  to  Cromwell,  in  explanation  of  an  unfortunate  slip  of  the  tongue  made  by 
to  old  cmnon,  when  prajring  for  the  royal  family  in  his  cathedral. 

He  says,  **  Dr.  Carsley,  canon,  when  he  came  to  bidding  nff  the  btadiy  afler  a 
tery  honoiirable  mention  made  of  the  king's  highness,  said  these  words :  *  That, 
■ocording  to  our  most  bounden  duty,  we  should  pray  for  his  grace,  and  for  the 
lady  Katharine  the  queen,  and  also  by  express  name  for  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
imneessi,  their  daughter.' " 

Now  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wellt  had  no  inclination  to  undergo  the  doom  of 
Fisher  and  More,  bym  report  reaching  the  ears  of  the  tyrant,  that  Katharine  was 
priye/  fbr  as  queen  in  his  presence  and  in  his  cathedral.  He,  therefore,  "imxnn* 
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A  few  days  before  she  expired  she  caused  one  of  her  maids  to  cone 
u>  her  bedside  and  write  a  farewell  letter  to  the  king,  which  she  dictaled 
in  the  following  words  :— 

•*  My  lord  and  dear  husband,  I  commend  me  nnto  you.  The  hour  of  my  death 
draweth  fast  on,  and,  my  case  being  such,  the  tender  love  I  owe  yon  forceth  me, 
with  a  few  words,  to  put  you  in  romembrance  of  the  heahh  and  safe-guard  of 
your  soul,  which  you  ought  to  prefer  befi>re  all  worldly  matters,  and  before  tho 
care  and  tendering  of  your  own  body,  for  the  which  you  have  cast  me  into  many 
miseries,  and  yourself  into  many  cares.  For  my  part  I  do  pardon  you  all*  yea,  I 
do  wish  and  devoutly  pray  God,  that  He  will  also  pardon  you. 

**  For  the  rest  I  conunend  unto  yon  Mary,  our  daughter,  beseeching  you  to  be 
a  good  fhther  unto  her,  as  I  heretofore  desired.  I  entreat  you  also  on  behalf  of 
my  maids  to  give  them  marriage-portions,  which  is  not  much,  they  being  but 
three.  For  all  my  other  senranti  1  aoiioit  a  year's  pay  more  than  their  due,  lest 
they  should  be  unprovided  for. 

**  Lastly,  do  I  vow  that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  all  things." 

It  aopears  from  contemporary  authority'  that  king  Henry  feceired 
queen  j^tharine's  letter  some  days  before  her  death.  He  shed  tears  on 
perusing  it,  and  sent  to  Eustachio,  entreating  him  to  hasten  to  Kimbol- 
ton,  to  greet  Katharine  kindly  from  him.  It  has  been  geneimlly  sup- 
posed that  he  gave  leave  to  lady  Willoughby,  the  friend  and  country- 
woman' of  his  dying  queen,  to  risit  and  comfort  her;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  following  narrative,  that  this  ftuthful  lady 
made  her  way  to  her  without  Henry's  sanction  : — 

It  was  at  nightfall,  about  six  o'clock  on  new-year's  day,  when  lady 
Willoughby  arrived  at  Rimbolton  Gastle  gate,  almost  perished  with  cold 
and  exliausted  with^tigue  from  her  dreary  journey,  being  much  discom- 
posed, withal,  by  a  fidl  from  her  horse.  Chamberlayne  and  Bedingfeld 
demanded  of  her  the  license  that  authorised  her  to  visit  Katharine.  She 
piteously  represented  her  sufferings,  and  begged  to  come  to  the  fire ;  her 

diately  showed  the  canon  his  error,  and  reproved  him  for  the  same.  The  truth 
was,"  continued  the  bishop,  **  he  was  staggered  a  season,  and  would  by  no  means 
allow  that  he  had  spoken  a  word  of  the  lady  Katharine,  but,  at  last,  being  assured 
by  me  and  others  that  he  bad  spoken  it,  he  openly,  before  all  the  audience, 
acknowledged  his  error  and  fiiult,  and  seemed  very  sorry  for  it,  saying,  *  I  call 
God  to  witnees  that  I  thought  not  of  the  lady  Katharine,  I  meant  only  qneaa 
Anne,  for  I  know  no  mo  queens  but  her.*  The  nmn  is  reported  to  be  a  good 
man,  but  he  is  not  much  under  the  age  of  eighty.  There  was  no  one  there  bat 
might  well  perceive  that  the  word  escaped  him  unawares.  Notwithstanding  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  advise  you  thereof^  and  by  my  fidelity  to  God  and  my 
king;— so  you  have  the  whole  plain  truth.^ 

'Pollino,p.  132. 

*  Lady  Willoughby*  had  been  one  of  queen  Kathariae^s  maids  of  hoooor,  who 
accompanied  her  IWNn  Spain.  Hei  name  was  Mary  de  Salines,  or  SahMci;  she 
was  of  illnstrioiis  desoent  and  related,  through  the  house  of  de  Foiz,  to  most  of 
the  rojral  fhmiliee  of  Europe.  During  the  prosperity  of  Katharine  of  ArragoiH 
this  lady  married  lord  Willonghby  d'Eresby,  and  had  by  him  an  only  obild, 
named  Katharine  aAer  the  queen,  who  was  the  fourth  wifo  of  Charles  Bnndoo, 
duke  of  Sufiblk,  and  became  a  leading  character  in  the  religious  contastt  of  the 
times.  Lady  Willoagfaby  was  left  a  widow  in  1627,  the  time  whan  Katharine 
of  Arragon's  tioobles  be^n^ — (Dugdale),  likewise  iafbrmatiOD  givMi  hf  tha  Bar, 
Mr.  Himter,  Augmentation  OOoe. 
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counteimnce  was  oyercast  with  grief  and  dismay ;  she  told  them  that 
^  from  the  tidings  she  had  heard  by  the  way  she  nerer  expected  to  see 
the  princess  drntagtr  alive.''  She  added,  ^  She  had  plenty  of  letters 
sufficient  to  exonerate  the  king's  officers,  which  she  woold  show  them 
in  the  morning."  By  her  eloquence  she  prevailed  on  them  to  usher  her 
into  her  dying  friend's  chamber,  but  when  once  she  was  safely  ensconced 
therein  ^  we  neither  saw  her  amn  nor  beheld  any  of  her  letters,"  says 
Bedingfeld,  from  whose  despatch  of  exculpation  Uiis  information  is  de- 
rived.' Thus  it  is  evident  that  she  never  left  the  chamber  of  death,  for 
the  stem  castellans  dared  not  remove  her  by  violence  from  the  bed- 
side of  the  beloved  friend  for  whose  sake  she  had  encountered  so  many 
dangers. 

Eostachio,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  arrived  at  Kimbolton,  Januaiy 
2.  AfVer  dinner  he  was  introduced  into  the  dying  queen's  chamber, 
where  he  staid  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Bedingfeld  was  present  at  the  in- 
terview, but  was  much  disappointed  that  he  could  send  no  information 
as  to  what  passed,  for  Katharine  conversed  with  Eustachio  only  in  Span- 
ish. He  had  hopes,  however,  that  if  Mr.  Vaux  was  present  he  could 
make  out  what  they  said.  At  five  o'clock  the  same  afternoon,  Katha- 
rine sent  her  physician  for  Eustachio,  but  there  was  no  chance  of  the 
spy  Vaux  learning  any  intelligence,  since  no  man  but  Eustachio's  attend- 
ant was  permitted  to  enter  the  royal  chamber.  They  staid  with  the 
queen  half  an  hour,  and  paid  her  similar  visits  next  day,  when  none 
but  her  trusty  women  were  permitted  to  be  present,  wlio  either  knew 
no  Spanish,  or  would  not  betray  what  passed  if  they  did.  Lady  Wil- 
lougfaby,  of  course,  spoke  to  her  dying  friend  in  the  dear  language  of 
her  native  Castille. 

Katharine  expired  in  the  presence  of  Eustachio  and  lady  Willoughby, 
with  the  utmost  calmness.  In  the  words  of  Br.  Harpsfield,'  ^she 
changed  this  woeful,  troublesome  existence  for  the  serenity  of  the  celes- 
tial life,  and  her  terrestrial  ingrate  husband  for  that  heavenly  spouse 
who  will  never  divorce  her,  and  with  whom  she  will  reign  in  glory  foi 
ever." 

Sir  E'lmund  Bedingfeld,  the  castellan,  in  whose  custody  she  expired, 
announced  the  demise  of  the  sorrow-stricken  queen  in  these  words : ' 
**  January  the  7th,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  lady  dowager  was  aneled  with 
the  holy  ointment,  master  Chamberlayne  and  I  being  called  to  the  same, 
and  before  two  in  the  afternoon  she  departed  to  God.  I  beseech  you 
that  the  king  may  be  advertised  of  the  same."  He  added  the  following 
postscript  to  his  despatch  to  Cromwell,  that  announced  her  death : — 

^  Sir,  the  groom  of  the  chaundry  here  can  sere  her,  who  shall  do  that 
feat,  and  further,  1  shall  send  for  a  plumber  to  close  her  body  in  lead, 
the  which  must  needs  shortly  be  done,  for  that  may  not  tarry.    Sir,  I 


*  Strype't  Memoriali. 

'Translated  by  Hema.    Katharine *8  letter  is  from  his  Latin  narrative j  it  vaxies 
a  Httle  ikom  th*  usual  yertion,  but  he  is  the  nearest  contemporary. 
'State  Papers,  L  p.  453. 
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have  no  money,  and  I  beseech  your  aid  with  all  speed.    Written  ai 
Kimbolton,  about  3  o'clock,  aflernoon.'' 

The  will  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  it  is  evident,  from  yarious  foreign 
idioms,  was  of  her  own  composition ;  it  is  as  follows : ' — 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  Katharine,  &04 
•applicate  and  desire  king  Henry  YIIL,  my  good  lord,  that  it  may  please  him  of 
his  grace,  and  in  alms,  and  for  the  service  of  God,  to  let  me  have  the  goodi^ 
which  I  do  hold,  as  well  in  silver  and  gold  as  in  other  things;  and  also  the  sam« 
that  is  due  to  me  in  money  for  the  time  past,  to  the  intent  that  I  may  pay  my 
debts  and  recompense  my  servants,  for  the  good  services  they  have  done  for  me. 
The  same  1  desire,  as  affectuomly  as  I  may,  for  the  necessity,  wherein  I  am  ready 
to  die,  and  to  yield  my  sonl  unto  God. 

**  First,  I  supplicate  that  my  body  be  buried  in  a  convent  of  Observant  Friani 
Item,  that  for  my  soul  may  be  said  4>00  masses.  Item,  that  some  personage  go  to 
our  Lady  of  Walsingham  in  pilgrimage,  and  in  going  by  the  way  to  deal  [dis- 
tribute in  alms]  twenty  nobles.  Item,  I  appoint  to  maUtrie  Darrel  202.  ibr  her 
marriage.  Item,  I  ordain  the  collar  of  gold,  which  I  brought  out  of  Spain,  be  to 
my  daughter.  Item,  I  ordain  to  maittrig  Blanche  100/.  Item,  I  ordain  to  Mrs. 
Margery  and  Mr.  Whyller,  to  each  of  them  40t  Item,  I  ordain  to  Mrs.  Mary,  my 
physician's  wife,  and  to  Mrs.  Isabel,  daughter  to  Mr.  Marguerite,  to  each  of  them 
40L  sterling.  Item,  1  ordain  to  my  physician  the  year's  coming  wages.  Aem,  I 
ordain  to  Francisco  Phillippo*  all  that  I  owe  him,  and  beside  that  AOL  I  ordain 
to  master  John,  my  apothecary,  his  wages  for  the  year  coming;  and,  besidea  that, 
all  that  is  due  to  him.  I  ordain,  that  Mr.  Whyller  be  paid  his  expenses  about 
the  making  of  my  gown,  and  beside  that  201.  I  give  to  Philip,  to  Antony,  and 
to  Bastion,  to  every  one  of  them  20/.  I  ordain  to  the  little  maidens  10/.  to  every 
one  of  them.  I  ordain  my  goldsmith  to  be  paid  his  wages,  for  the  year  coming, 
and  besides  that,  all  that  is  due  to  him.  I  ordain  that  my  lavenderer  \Umndreu\ 
be  paid  that  which  is  due  to  her,  and  her  wages  for  the  year  coming.  I  ordain 
to  Isabel  de  Vergas  20/.  Item,  to  my  ghostly  father  his  wages  for  the  year  coming. 

**  Item,  It  may  please  the  king,  my  good  lord,  to  cause  church-ornaments  to  be 
made  of  my  gowns  which  he  hoideth,  to  serve  the  convent  thereas  I  shall  be  buried, 
and  the  furs  of  the  same  I  give  to  my  daughter.'* 

Ralph  Sadler,  and  several  other  underlings  of  the  privy  council,  have 
their  names  prefixed,  who  were  evidently  the  administrators  appointed 
by  the  king. 

This  will  proves  how  slight  were  the  debts  of  the  conscientious  queen, 
yet  she  felt  anxiety  concerning  them.  On  her  just  mind  even  the  obli- 
gations she  owed  her  laundress  had  their  due  weight.  It  furnishes,  toO| 
another  instance  of  the  pitiful  meanness  of  Henry  VIII.  The  sentence 
alluding  to  the  disposal  of  her  gowns,  ^  which  he  hoideth,"  will  not  be 
lost  on  female  readers,  and  shows  plainly  that  he  had  detained  the  best 
part  of  his  wife's  wardrobe ;  it  is  likewise  evident  that  the  gold  collar 
brought  from  Spain  was  the  only  jewel  in  her  possession.  Will  it  be 
believed  that,  notwithstanding  Henry  shed  tears  over  her  last  letter,  he 
sent  his  creature,  lawyer  Ric^  to  see  whether  he  could  not  seize  all  her 
property,  without  paying  her  trifling  legacies  and  obligations?  The 
letter  of  Rich,  dated  from  Kimbolton,  January  19th,  is  extant  It  is  a 
notable  specimen  of  legal  chicanery.    ^  To  seize  her  grace's  goods  as 

*Strypes  Mem.  vol.  i.  pp.  252,  253. 

*This  faithful  servant,  who  is  called  by  Wolsey  Francis  Phillipps  (p.  123)^ 

^as  evidently  a  Spaniard. 
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jour  own,^  he  BKysj  ^  would  be  repugnant  to  your  nuyesW's  own  laws, 
and,  I  think,  with  your  grace^a  favour,  it  would  rather  enforce  her  blind 
opinion  while  she  lived  &an  otherwise,"  namely,  that  she  was  the  king^s 
lawful  wife.  He  then  puts  the  king  into  an  underhand  way  of  possess- 
ing himself  of  poor  Katharine's  slender  spoils,  by  advising  him  to  ad- 
minister by  means  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  for  her  as  princess  dowager, 
and  then  to  confiscate  all  as  insufficient  to  defray  her  funeral  charges! 
Whether  the  debtors  and  legatees  of  the  broken-hearted  queen  were  ever 
satisfied  is  a  doubtful  point ;  but,  from  a  contemporary  letter  of  a  privy 
councillor,  it  seems  that  one  of  her  three  faithful  ladies,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Darell  (the  daughter  of  an  ancient  line  still  extant  in  Kent),  was  paid 
her  legacy.  The  other  ladies,  Blanche  and  Isabel  de  Vargas,  were  n-om 
Spain, — a  &ct  Shakspeare  has  not  forgotten.  The  name  of  Patience, 
remembered  in  his  scene  as  Klatharine's  sweet  songstress,  does  not  occur; 
perhaps  she  was  reckoned  among  the  liUle  maidens,  who  are  likewise 
the  legatees  of  their  unfortunate  patroness. 

The  property  Klatharine  could  claim  for  the  liquidation  of  her  debts 
•nd  obligations  to  her  &ithful  servants,  was,  even  by  Henry's  own  arbi- 
tnuy  decisions,  considerable,  being  the  arrears  of  the  5000/.  per  annum 
due  to  her  from  her  jointure  as  Arthur's  widow.  This  stipend,  either 
from  malice  or  poverty,  had  not  been  paid  her.  A  scanty  maintenance 
wu  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  despatches  from  Bedingfeld)  all 
that  Katharine  received  from  her  faithless  spouse ;  and  when  the  noble 
portion  she  had  brought  into  England  is  remembered,  such  dishonesty 
appears  the  more  intolerable.  Even  a  new  gown,  it  will  be  observed  by 
the  will,  was  obtained  on  trust  It  appears  likely  that  Katharine  pos- 
sessed no  more  of  her  jewels  than  were  on  her  person  when  she  was 
expelled  from  Windsor  Castle  by  the  fiat  of  her  brutal  lord. 

The  particulars  of  Katharine's  funeral  are  chiefly  to  be  gathered  from 
a  letter  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Grace,  lady  Bedingfeld,  wife  to  sir  Ed- 
mund:— 

"Henry  Rex. 

•*  7b  <mr  right  dear  and  vftU-beloved  lady  Bedingfeld. 

''Forasmach  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  to  call  to  his  mercy  out  of  this 
tiinsitory  life  the  right  excellent  princess  our  dearest  sister  the  lady  Katharine, 
rriilct  of  our  natural  brother  prince  Arthur,  of  famous  memory,  deceased,  and 
that  we  intend  to  have  her  body  interred  according  to  her  honour  and  estate. 
At  the  interment  whereof  (and  for  other  ceremonies  to  be  done  at  her  funeral, 
■nd  in  conveyance  of  her  corpse,  from  Kimbolton,  where  it  now  lieth,  to  Petei- 
bonmgh,  where  the  same  is  to  be  buried),  it  is  requisite  to  have  the  presence  of 
a  good  many  ladies  of  honour.  You  shall  understand,  that  we  have  appointed 
yon  to  be  there  one  of  the  principal  mourners;  and  therefore  desire  you  to  be  in 
readiness  at  Kimbolton  the  25th  of  this  month,  and  so  to  attend  on  the  said  corpse 
tiU  the  same  shall  be  buried.  letting  you  further  vrit  that  for  the  mourning 
apparel  of  your  own  person  we  send  you  by  this  bearer  (a  certain  number)  of 
jrards  of  black  cloth,  and  black  cloth  for  two  gentlewomen  to  wait  upon  you,  and 
for  two  gentlewomen  and  for  eight  yeomen ;  all  which  apparel  you  must  cause 
in  the  mean  time  to  be  made  up,  as  shall  appertain.  And  concerning  the  hal>ili 
meat  of  linen  for  your  head  and  face,  we  shall  before  the  day  limited  send  tha 
same  to  you  accordingly. 

**  Given  under  our  signet,  at  our  manor  of  Greenwich,  January  10. 
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*  P.S.  For  eaTing  of  time,  if  this  order  is  shown  to  sir  Willfam  Poalett,  liring 
at  the  Friars,  Augustine's,  London,  comptroller  of  our  household,  the  cloth  and 
linen  for  the  head '  shall  be  delivered." 

A  circular  nearly  to  the  same  eflect  summoned  the  principal  gentry  in 
the  neighbouihood  of  Kimbolton  Oastle  to  attend  the  body  of  the  king's 
dearest  sister  (as  he  chose  to  call  his  repudiated  queen)  from  Kimbolton 
Castle  to  Peterborough  Abbey,  on  the  20th  January.  Thus  it  is  plain 
that  the  king  did  not  comply  with  her  last  request  regarding  her  place 
of  burial.  A  local  tradition  declares  that  her  funeral  approached  Peter- 
borough by  an  ancient  way  from  Kimbolton,  called  Bygrame's  Lane. 
The  kst  abbot  of  Peterborough,  John  Chambers,  performed  her  obse- 
quies. The  place  of  burial  was  in  the  church,  between  two  pillars,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  choir,  near  to  the  great  altar.  A  hearse  covered 
with  a  black  velvet  pall,  on  which  was  wrought  a  large  cross  of  cloth 
of  silver,  and  embossed  with  silver  scutcheons  of  Spain,  stood  over  her 
grave  for  several  years ;  at  first  it  was  surrounded  with  tapers,  as  may 
be  proved  by  the  following  curious  piece  of  intelligence  sent  to  Onom- 
well  by  Jolm  de  Ponti,  one  of  his  agents,  who  wrote  to  him,  ^  that  the 
day  before  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded,  the  tapers  that  stood 
about  queen  Katharine's  sepulchre  kindled  of  ihecMclfs;  and  after  matins 
were  done  to  Deo  gratias^  the  said  tapers  quenched  of  themseZ/s,  and 
that  the  king  had  9ent  thirty  men  to  the  abbey  where  queen  Katharine 
was  buried,  and  it  was  true  of  this  light  continuing  from  day  to  day." 
Whoever  performed  this  trick  was  never  discovered,  neither  was  the 
person  who  abstracted  the  rich  pall  that  covered  the  queen^s  hearse,  and 
substituted  a  mean  one,  which  likewise  vanished  in  the  year  1543.* 

From  the  Italian  contemporary  historian  we  translate  this  passage : 
^  At  Greenwich,  king  Henry  observed  the  day  of  KLatharine's  burial  with 
solemn  obsequies,'  all  his  servants  and  himself  attending  them  dressed 
in  mourning.  He  commanded  his  whole  court  to  do  the  same.  Qiieeo 
Anne  Boleyn  would  not  obey,  but  in  sign  of  gladness  dressed  herself 
and  all  the  ladies  of  her  household  in  yellow.  And  amidst  them  all 
exulted  for  the  death  of  her  rival,  ^  I  am  grieved,'  she  said,  ^  not  that  she 
is  dead,  but  for  the  vaunting  of  the  good  end  she  made.' 

^She  had  reason  to  say  this,  for  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the 
Christian  death-bed  of  Katharine,  and  numberless  books  and  papeis 
were  written  in  her  praise,  blaming  king  Henry's  actions,  and  ail  the 
world  celebrated  tlie  obsequies  of  queen  Katharine."^ 

A  short  time  after  queen  Katharine's  interment,  some  friends  of  hen 

'  Here  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sovereign  condescends  to 
deal  out  from  his  stores  articles  pertaining  to  female  dress,  none  of  which  were 
considered  too  trifling  to  receive  the  sanction  of  bis  royal  hand  and  seal.  This 
letter  is  copied  from  Notes  to  yol.  v.  of  Dr.  Lingard,  p.  349 ;  the  original  is  is 
the  possession  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  bart^  of  Oxborough  HalU  Norfolk. 

*  Ounttm's  Hist  of  Peterborough,  p.  57 ;  and  Patrick's  Supplement,  p.  330. 

*  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  ofrsegiuft,  though  the  word  is  oAen  used 
tif  modem  poets  as  synonymous  to  funeral  rites,  was  really  a  service  meant  to 
oenefit  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  often  performed  by  dear  friends  at  distant  plaeeiL 

^PolUno,  p,  ja9L 
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I  Yeotored  the  suggestion  to  king  Henry  ^  that  it  would  well  hecome  his 
I  gmtness  to  rear  a  stately  monument  to  her  memory .''  He  answered, 
I  *-  that  he  would  haTe  to  her  memory  one  of  the  goodliest  monuments  in 
Christendom.''  This  was  the  beautiful  abbey  church  of  Peteiborough, 
which  he  spared,  on  aceount  -of  its  being  her  resting-place,  from  the 
general  destruction  that  soon  after  oTerwhelmed  all  monasteries.  Thus 
tiie  whole  of  that  magnificent  structure  may  be  considered  the  monu- 
ment of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  although  the  actual  place  of  her  repose 
vas  nerer  distinguished,  excepting  by  a  small  brass  plate.'  It  will  be 
shown  in  the  course  of  these  biographies,  that  her  daughter  Mary  in- 
tended that  her  beloved  mother  should  share  her  tomb. 

The  chamber,  hung  with  tapestry,  in  which  Katharine  of  Arragon 
expired,  is  to  this  day  shown  at  Kimbolton  Gastle ;  the  tapestry  covers 
t  Imle  door  leading  to  a  closet  still  called  by  her  name.  One  of  her 
travelliBg  portmanteaus  has  remained  at  Kimbolton  ever  since  her  sad 
mooval  mm  Biigden.  It  is  covered  with  scariet  velvet,  and  the  queen's 
initials,  SL  R^  with  the  regal  crown,  are  conspicuous  on  the  lid ;  there 
are  two  drawers  boieath  the  trunk.  Its  preservation  may  be  attributed 
to  its  having  been  used  as  the  depository  of  the  robes  of  the  earls  and 
dukes  of  l&ncfaester.' 

The  grmnd  abilities  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  her  unstained  integrity 
of  word  and  action,  united  with  intrepid  firmness,  commanded  even 
from  her  enemies  that  deep  respect,  which  her  sweetness,  benevolence, 
and  other  saintly  virtues,  would  not  have  obtained,  nnsupported  by  these 
high  queenly  qualities.  Sustained  by  her  own  innate  grandeur  of  soul, 
her  piety,  and  lofty  rectitude,  she  passed  through  all  her  bitter  trials 
without  calumny  succeeding  in  fixing  a  spot  on  her  name.  Among 
many  eulogists,  one  mighty  genius,  who  was  nearly  her  contemporary, 
has  done  her  the  noblest  justice.  In  fact,  Shakspeare  alone  has  properly 
appreciated  and  vividly  portrayed  the  great  talents,  as  well  as  the  moral 
worth,  of  the  right  royal  Klatharine  of  Arragon. 

'  The  spot  of  her  interment  waa  long  pointed  out  by  the  centegenarian  sextoo, 
old  Scarlett,  who  buried  her,  and  lived  long  enough  to  inter  another  royal  riotim, 
Mary  Qneen  of  Scots,  in  the  same  cathedral. 

*  Kimbolton  Castle  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Man* 
Chester. 
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There  is  no  name  in  the  annals  of  female  royalty  over  which  tha 
enchantments  of  poetry  and  romance  have  cast  such  bewildering  tpellf 
as  that  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Her  wiL,  her  beauty,  and  the  sirikinff  ▼idati- 
tudes  of  her  fate,  combined  with  the  peculiar  mobility  of  her  charmcteri 
have  invested  her  with  an  interest,  not  commonly  excited  by  a  womaa, 
in  whom  vanity  and  ambition  were  the  leading  traits.  Tacitua  said  of 
the  em])ress  Poppea,  ^  that  witli  lier  love  was  not  an  a&ir  of  the  heart, 
but  a  matter  of  diplomacy ;''  and  this  obser^-ation  appears  no  less  appli- 
cable to  Anne  Boleyn,  affording,  withal,  a  convincing  reason  that  she 
never  incurred  the  crimes  for  which  she  was  brought  to  the  block. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  the  eventful  tragedy  of  her  life 
ha8  been  so  diflcrently  recorded  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  two  great  con- 
tending parties,  in  whose  religious  and  political  stru^e  she  was  in- 
volved, that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  maintain  the  Iwlance  &iihfoUy 
between  the  contradictory  statements  of  champion  and  accuser.  Preju- 
dice, on  the  one  hand,  has  converted  her  faults  into  virtues,  and,  on  the 
other,  transformed  even  her  charms  into  deformity,  and  described  her  as 
a  monster,  both  in  mind  and  person.  It  would  be  well  for  the  memory 
of  the  lovely  Boleyn,  if  all  the  other  detractiona  of  her  foea  could  be 

(122) 
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red  bj  eyidence  as  incontrovertible  as  that  which  Hans  Holbein's 
L  pencil  has  left  in  vindication  of  her  beauty. 

character  has,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  occupied  a  doubtful, 
lerefore  a  debateable  point  in  history;  and  philosophic  readers 
lo  well,  in  perusing  her  memorials,  to  confine  their  attention  to 
characteristics,  in  which  both  her  panegyrists  and  accusers  agree, 
ut  allowing  their  opinions  to  be  biassed  by  the  unsupported  asser- 
of  either,  whether  for  commendation  or  blame. 
e  family  of  Boleyn,  Bullen,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  spelt,  Boulen, 
>f  French  origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  first  settled  in  Norfolk, 
nas  of  Salle,  in  Norfolk,  the  patriarch  of  Anne  Boleyn's  line,  was 
inger  brother  of  the  estatesman  of  the  family ;  he  married  Anna, 
aughter  of  sir  John  Bracton,  and  bound  their  eldest  son,  Geofirey 
fn,  prentice  to  a  mercer.  He  was,  probably,  a  thriving  London 
r  himself,  for  he  died  in  that  city,  1411,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ch  of  St.  Liawrence-Poultney.  Geofifrey  became  very  prosperous, 
may  certaiuly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
oodon.  He  married  Anna,  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Hoo  and  Has- 
^  He  was  master  of  the  mercers'  company  in  1424,  and  was  sheriff 
ondon  during  tlie  stormy  and  difficult  times  of  the  wars  of  the 
«,  and  not  unfrequently  exchanged  the  mercer's  yard  for  the  sword, 
vserre  the  city  from  the  outrages  of  the  rival  factions.  He  was  lord 
or  in  the  year  1457,  and  by  his  wisdom,  courage,  and  unremitting 
tions,  maintained  tranquillity  in  his  jurisdiction  during  the  memora- 
coDgress  between  the  hostile  partisans  of  York  and  Lancaster  for 
accommodation  of  their  difierences.  He  died  in  1471,  and  left 
nagnificent  sum  of  lOOUZ.  to  poor  householders  of  London.*  He 
ilished  his  family  on  tlie  sure  foundation  of  landed  property,  pur- 
ing  Blickling  Hall  and  manor,  in  Norfolk,  from  sir  John  Falstolf,  and 
nanor  and  castle  of  Hever  from  the  Cobhams  of  Kent.  After  the 
1  of  this  good  and  great  citizen,  his  son,  sir  WiUiam  Boleyn,  es- 
red  the  city  and  became  a  courtier ;  he  was  made  knight  of  the 
I  at  Richard  III.'s  coronation.    The  branch  whence  the  lineage  of 

3r  yUl.'s  second  queen  was  derived  rose  to  wealth  and  station 
y  by  trade  and  lucky  marriages. 
homas,  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  first  heard  of  in  the  reign 
lenry  VIL,  as  a  brave  leader  against  the  Cornish  insurgents.  He  was 
■on  of  sir  William  Boleyn,  of  Blickling,  Norfolk,  by  Margaret,' 
{hter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Butler,  last  earl  of  Ormond,  which 
ent  title  was  revived  in  the  person  of  this  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who 
y  by  maternal  descent,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 

iDw's  Annals. 

bit  ladj  shared  patrimony  equal  to  30,000/.  per  annum  of  our  circulation, 
nive  of  considerable  domains  in  Ireland,  many  rich  jewels,  and  40,000/.  in 
er:  besides  Rocbford,  sbe  had  the  manors  of  Smeton,  Lee,  Hawkswell  Hall, 
Radings.  Her  great  estate  of  Rocbford  Hall  had  been  granted  by  Edward  IV. 
is  sister,  the  duchess  of  Exeter,  and  on  her  death  to  earl  Rivers,  the  brother 
Been  Elizabeth  Woodville.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL  it  was  restoied 
le  heiress  of  the  Butlers,  its  righful  possessors. 
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trioiis  of  the  Nornmn  nobloffse.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  obtained  for 
wiftN  the  luJy  Ehzubeth  HownnK  the  daughter  of  the  renowned  earl  ul 
Surrey,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  h'm  first  wife  Margaret  Tyloef. 
This  noble  alliance  brouirlit  sir  Thomas  Bolevn  into  close  connezioi 
with  royalty,  by  the  marriage  of  his  wife's  brother,  the  lord  Thomi 
Howard  with  the  lady  Anne  Piantagcuet,  sister  to  Henry  VIL's  qoeok 
He  was  a]ipointed  knight  of  the  body  at  the  commencement  of  Heniy 
VIII.'h  reign,  and  advanreil  to  many  other  preferments,  as  will  be  letf 
hereafter.  The  lady  Holey n  was  one  of  the  leigning  beauties  of  thi 
court  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  tlie  maib 
and  royal  pageantry  which  marked  the  smiling  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  llenr)*. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  the  grave  had  closed  over  Anne  Boleyn  thit 
the  malignant  spirit  of  party  attempted  to  fling  an  absurd  scandal  on  her 
memory,  by  pretending  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  the  ofl&pring  of  \m 
amours  with  the  king  during  the  absence  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  on  ai 
embassy  to  France.'  But,  independently  of  the  fact  that  air  Thomil 
Boleyn  was  not  ambassador  to  France  till  many  years  af\er  the  birth  of 
all  his  children,  llenrv  VIII.  was  a  bov  under  the  care  of  his  tutors  it 
tlic  p(>ri(xl  of  Anne's  birth,  even  if  that  event  took  place  in  the  yen 
1 507,  tlie  date  given  by  Camden.  Lord  Herbert,  however,  says  exprestlyt 
tiiat  Anne  Ikdevn  was  twentv  vcars  old  when  she  returned  from  Fraaec 
in  1521,  so  that  she  must  have  been  born  about  1501.  She  was  the 
elde.tt  dauifhter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  the  lady  Elizabeth.  Hem 
Castle,  in  Kent,  Rociiford  Hall,  in  Essex,  and  Blickhng  Hall,  in  Norfolki 
liave  each  been  named  by  historians  and  topographers  as  the  birth^yliM 
of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  evidences  are  strongly  in  favour  of  Blicklinf 
Hall :  the  local  tiadition,  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  bom  there,  is  so  genenl 
that  it  pervades  all  classes  in  that  neighbourhood,  even  to  the  peasantry. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Blomcfield,  tiie  accurate  historian  of  that  county;' 
and  also  by  that  diligent  anti([uarian,  sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  Icena,  ia 
which  we  find  the  following  {lassage:  *^To  the  lef\  lies  Blickling.  onec 
the  seat  of  the  Boleyns,  from  whence  sprung  Thomas  Boleyn,  earl  of 
Wiltshire,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  the  mother  of  the  divine  queen,  Elizabeth. 
To  Blickling  was  decreed  the  honour  of  Anne  Boleyn^s  birth.**  Asni 
Henry  SjK'lman  was  a  Norfolk  man,  and  the  contemporary  of  queni 
KUzabeth,  we  think  his  testimony,  borne  out  as  it  is  by  the  opinion  d 
the  late  noble  owner  of  the  domain,'  is  conclusive. 

No  fairer  spot  than  Blickling  is  to  be  seen  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
Tlu)}se  magnificent  arcaded  avenues  of  stately  oaks  and  giant  chesmat 
trees  whose  majestic  vistas  stretch  across  the  velvet  verdure  of  tb 
widely  extended  park,  reminding  us,  as  we  walk  beneath  their  solenu 
shades,  of  green  cathedral  aisles,  were  in  their  meridian  glory  three  hun 
dred  and  forty  years  ago,  when  Aime  Boleyn  first  saw  the  light  in  th 
adjacent  mansion. 

*  Brookes*  Succession. 

•  Hlomeficlil's  Hi^t.  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iii.,  folio,  2d  edition. 

*The  eail  of  Buckingbamstiire's  letters:  "Anne  Bolefn  was  bom  here." 
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The  roooi  wliere  ahe  was  born  was  shown,  till  Uiat  portion  of  the 

\aierable  abode  of  the  Boleyna  was  demolished  to  make  way  for  modern 

iBprorements.    Some  relics  of  the  ancient  edifice  have  been  evidently 

uited  to  the  new  building,  and  the  servants  were  fcnrmerly  in  fiear  of  a 

40nestic  ^pectie^  whom  ihey  called  ^  Old  Bullen."    One  room  called 

^OM  BiiUflnHi  study"  was  shut  up,  on  account  of  the  supernatural  ter- 

Ms  of  the  household.    There  are  statues  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  queen 

EUabelh  oq  the  staircasei,  of  wainscot,  painted  white.    I  saw  them 

when  very  vcning,  and  was  much  impressed  with  the  fiishion  of  their 

lobes,  which  are  mdy  ro3ral  in  amplitude  and  length.    The  headHlress 

tf  Anne  Boleyn^s  statue  is  not  the  coif  edged  with  pearls  which  bears 

kr  name,  but  is  a  small  bangled  hat.    The  full  sleeves  are  confined  to 

lbs  arm,  at  regular  distances,  with  strings  of  pearls.' 

The  first  years  of  Anne  Boleyn's  life  were  spent  at  Blickling'  with 
her  sister  Maiy  and  her  brother  Greorge,  afterwards  the  uiifortunate  vis- 
«Mmt  Rochforcl.  Thomas  W3ratt,  the  celebrated  poet,  was,  in  all  proba- 
Uity,  her  playfellow,  for  his  father  sir  Henry  Wyatt  was  her  father^s 
Msdjutor  in  the  government  of  Norwich  Castle,  and  when  the  Boleyns 
icmoved  to  Hever  Castle,  in  Kent,  the  Wyatta  were  still  their  neighbours, 
isiiding  at  Allington  in  the  same  county. 

The  first  miirfbrtune  that  befell  Anne  was  the  death  of  her  mother 
lady  Boleyn,  who  died  in  the  year  1512,  of  puerperal  fever.'  She  was 
iaiened  in  the  splendid  cliapel  and  mausoleum  of  her  own  illustrious 
tindred,  the  Howards,  at  Lambeth.^  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  married  again, 
at  what  period  of  his  life  we  have  no  record,  but  it  is  certain  that  Anne's 
itepmoiher  was  a  Norfolk  woman  of  humble  origin,  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  connected,  in  consequence  of  this 
secood  marriage  of  her  grandfather,  with  numerous  families  in  Norfolk 
of  a  mean  station  in  that  county.' 

Alter  the  death  of  lady  Boleyn,  Anne  resided  at  Hever  Castle,  under 
diP  superintendence  of  a  French  governess,  called  Simonette,  and  other 
instructors,  by  whom  she  was  very  carefully  educated,  and  acquired  an 

'Thiri  sleeve  is  called  **the  mode  of  Francis  I.  ;'*  indeed  his  portrait  by  Titian 
his  this  peculiar  style  of  sleeve,  which  pretty  well  marks  the  era  when  the 
itttiie  was  carTed. 

'After  the  death  of  Anne  BoIeyn*s  father,  Blickling  fell  into  the  possession  of 
Ae  infamous  lady  Rochfbrd,  on  whom  it  had  possibly  been  settled  as  dower. 
When  lady  Rochford  was  committed  to  the  Tower  with  queen  Katharine  How- 
aid.  Henrj  YIII.  sent  his  sharks  to  pillage  Blickling.  We  wonder  tliey  spared 
the  statue  of  Anne  Boleyn.  After  lady  Rochford's  execution,  Bliokliag  was 
imotcd  to  sir  Francis  Boleyn,  a  kinsman  of  the  family.  If  Mary  Boleyn  had  had 
say  peculiar  claims  on  Uenry*s  remembrance,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  she 
ad  her  children  would  have  been  thus  wrongfully  deprived  of  their  patrimony. 

*  Howard  Memorials,  by  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby. 

'The  ctepel  at  Laiubeth  church,  from  which  oil  traces  of  magnificence  were 
icmoved  in  the  revolution  of  1640. 

*Tboms'  Traditions,  Camden  Society.  The  ihct  that  the  lady  Boleyn,  so  promi- 
vent  in  history,  who  is  evidently  the  person  on  whom  scandal  glances  as  the 
iiiiuess  of  Henry  VllI^  was  tiot  Anne  Boleyn's  mother,  throws  a  new  light  on 
Ue  history  of  the  court  It  ought  to  be  noted  how  completely  Mr.  Thorns'  Nor- 
folk MSS.  and  the  Howmid  MemoriaU  agree  on  this  poinu 
11* 
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early  proficiency  in  music,  needle-work,  and  many  other  accomplish- 
ments.  While  her  fiither  was  at  court  or  elsewhere,  Anne  constantly 
corresponded  with  him.  Her  letters  were  fairly  written  by  her  own 
hand,  both  in  her  own  language  and  in  French. 

These  acquirements,  which  were  rare  indeed  among  ladies,  in  the 
early  part  of  Henry  Vlll.'s  reign,  rendered  Anne  a  desirable  stavanie  to 
the  princess  Mary  Tudor,  Henry's  youngest  sister,  when  she  was 
affianced  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  in  September  1514.  This  also  makes 
it  certain  that  Anne  was  double  the  age  stated  by  her  biographers,  for  it 
is  nekher  likely  that  a  child  of  seven  years  old  would  have  acquired  the 
knowledge  which  Anne  possessed  at  that  time,  or  that  an  appointment 
would  have  been  sought,  much  less  obtained,  for  her  in  the  siiiYe  of  the 
departing  princess.  Certainly  both  nurse  and  governess  would  have 
been  required  for  a  maid  of  honour  under  ten  years  old.  The  letter 
written  by  Anne  to  her  father  in  French,  on  the  joyful  news  that  she 
was  to  come  to  court  to  receive  the  honour  of  presentation  to  queen 
Katharine,  pretty  well  decides  the  point  of  her  age,  for  it  exprenes  ike 
feelings  of  a  young  lady  in  her  teens  on  the  contemplation  of  such  an 
event,  and  not  thoee  of  a  little  child. 

"Sir, 
**  I  find  by  your  letter  that  you  wish  me  to  appear  at  court,  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  respectable  female,  and  likewise,  that  the  queen  will  condeacend  10 
enter  into  conversation  with  me ;  at  this  I  rejoice,  as  I  do  to  think  that  converanf 
with  so  sensible  and  elegant  a  princess  will  make  me  even  more  detiroos  oi 
continuing  to  speak  and  to  write  good  French ;  the  more  as  it  is  by  your  earnest 
advice,  which  (I  acquaint  you  by  this  present  writing]  I  shall  follow  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  Sir,  I  entreat  jrou  to  excuse  me  if  this  letter  is  badly  written  ;  I 
can  assure  you  the  spelling  proceeds  entirely  from  my  own  head,  while  the  other 
letters  were  the  work  of  my  hands  alone ;  and  Semmonet  tells  me  she  has  left 
the  letter  to  be  composed  by  myself,  that  nobody  else  may  know  what  I  am 
writing  to  you.  I  therefore  prey  you  not  to  sulSer  your  superior  knowledge  to 
conquer  the  inclination  which  (you  say)  jrou  have  to  advance  me;  for  it  seems 

to  me  you  are  certain where  if  you  please  yon  may  fulfil  your 

promise.  As  to  myselfj  rest  assured  that  I  shall  not  ungratefully  look  upon  this 
fatherly  office,  as  one  that  might  be  dispensed  with ;  nor  will  it  tend  to  diminish 
the  atTection  you  are  in  quest  of,  resolved,  as  I  am,  to  lead  as  holy  a  life  as  yoa 
may  please  to  desire  of  me ;  indeed  my  love  for  you  is  founded  on  so  firm  a 
ba^is  that  it  can  never  be  impaired.  I  put  an  end  to  this  my  lucubration  after 
having  yerj  humbly  craved  your  good-will  and  affection.    Written  at  Hevar,  by 

**  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  daughter, 

**  Akxa  db  Bouu^v."* 

This  letter  is  without  date,  hut  is  undoubtedly  written  just  before 
Annexe  appointment  as  maid  of  honour  to  the  royal  bride,  of  whiehf 
from  the  sentence  in  which  the  hiatus  occurs,  it  should  seem  she  had 
received  a  hint  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  a  letter  was  ever 
written  by  an  infant  of  seven  years  old  unassisted  by  her  govemesi 
l*he  ideas  are  those  of  a  young  woman  acquainted  with  the  world :  they 
could  not  have  emanated  from  a  little  child. 

'  Tlie  above  translation  of  the  original  French  letter  preserved  among  arek 
bi9hop  Parker*s  MSS.,  Coll.  G>rp.  Christi  Cantabr.,  is  flrom  the  invaljable  ooUes 
lion  of  royal  letters  edited  by  sir  Henry  Ellis.    9d  seriesi  voL  il 
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Anne  Boleyn  is  named  in  the  list  of  the  English  retinne  of  Mary  quemi 
i)f  Frmnce^  as  her  fourth  maid  of  honour.  Her  coadjutors  in  this  office 
vere  ihe  granddaughters  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  lady  Anne  Gray,  and 
Elizabeth  Gray,  sisters  to  the  marquis  of  Dorset  They  were  cousins 
to  king  Henry.  The  other  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  lord  Dacre. 
The  document  in  which  they  are  named  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  and  is  signed  by  Louis  XII.  Four  was  the  smallest  number  of 
maids  of  honour  that  could  have  been  appointed  for  a  queen  of  France^ 
ind  assuredly  a  child  of  seven  years  old  would  scarcely  have  been  in- 
cluded among  them,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  etiquettes  of  royal 
ceremonials  were  so  much  more  rigidly  observed  than  at  present  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  mademoiselle  de  Boleyn,  as  she  is  called  in  that 
catalogue,  was  of  full  age  to  take  a  part  in  all  the  pageantry  and  proces- 
•ions  connected  with  the  royal  bridal,  and  to  perform  the  duties  pertain- 
ing to  her  office,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  she  been  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  fair  young  Boleyn,  as  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  princess 
Mary,  had,  of  course,  a  place  assigned  to  her  near  the  person  of  the 
roy^  bride,  at  the  grand  ceremonial  of  the  espousal  of  that  princess  to 
Louis  XU.  of  France,  which  was  solemnised  August  13,  1514,  in  the 
church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  Greenwich,  the  duke  of  Longueville  acting 
IS  the  proxy  of  his  sovereign.*  In  September,  Anne  attended  her  new 
mistress  to  Dover,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  king  and  queen  and  all 
the  court  At  Dover  they  tarried  a  whole  month  on  account  of  the 
tempestuous  winds,  which  did  great  damage  on  that  coast,  causing  the 
wrecks  of  several  gallant  ships  with  awful  loss  of  lives.  It  was  not  till 
the  2d  of  October  that  the  weather  was  sufficiently  calm  to  admit  of  the 
embarkation  of  the  royal  train.'  Anne,  and  the  rest  of  the  noble  attend- 
ants of  queen  Mary,  who  were  all  lodged  in  Dover  Castle,  were  roused 
up  to  accompany  their  royal  mistress  to  the  beach,  long  before  the  dawn 
on  the  morning  of  that  day.  King  Henry  conducted  his  best  loved  sister 
to  the  sea-side  and  there  kissed  her,  and  committed  her  to  the  care  of 
God,  the  fortune  of  the  sea,  and  the  governance  of  the  French  king  her 
husband.' 

Mary  and  her  retinue  embarked  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Her 
young  maid  of  honour,  Anne  Boleyn,  though  bidding  adieu  to  her  native 
land,  was  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  her  father,  sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
her  grandfather,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
who  were  associated  in  the  honour  of  delivering  the  princess  to  the  king 
of  France/  Great  perils  were  encountered  on  the  voyage,  for  a  tem- 
pestuous hurricane  presently  rose  and  scattered  the  fleet.  The  ship  in 
which  Anne  sailed  with  her  royal  mistress  was  separated  from  the  con- 

^Unpird.  *Hall.  *Ibid. 

'Adim  must  have  had  her  pay  appointed  as  maid  of  honour  to  the  royal  bride, 
tor  ail  the  noble  personages  in  Mary's  retinue  were  paid  for  their  attendance. 

«  Tbey  bad  each  xz  days  wages  in  hand :  firat,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  my  lady 
his  wyS,  tlie  countess  of  Oxenford,  and  the  lord  Edmond  Howard,  with  a  hun 
died  Uorses»  at  5t  for  the  day,  for  tweuty  days  ass  1 00^'' — Lelandi  Collectanea, 
^  702. 
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▼oy,  and  was  ia  imminent  danger  for  tome  hours ;  and  when  at  huf 
made  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  the  master  drove  her  aground  ii 
mouth  of  the  haven.  Fortunately,  the  boats  were  in  readiness,  ant 
terrified  hidiea  were  safely  conveyed  to  the  shore.  Wet  and  ezhii 
as  the  fair  voyagers  were  they  were  compelled  to  rally  their  spirit 
instant  they  landed,  in  order  to  receive,  with  tlie  best  grace  their  ^ 
condition  would  permit,  the  compliments  of  a  distinguished  compai 
French  princes,  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  who 
waiting  on  the  strand  to  offer  their  homage  to  their  beautiful  y 
queen.'  To  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience,  it  must  have  been  o 
^ing  enough  to  Mary  and  her  ladies  to  make  their  first  appearand 
fore  the  gaSants  ot  the  court  of  France  in  the  plight  of  a  water  go< 
and  her  attendant  Nereids.  Thus  was  the  future  queen  of  £ngland| . 
Boleyn,  initiated  into  some  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  grandei: 
which  she  served  her  early  apprenticeship  in  tlie  court  of  tlie  gra 
princess  whom  she  was  in  after  days  to  call  sister. 

The  fair  travellers  were  conducted  with  solemn  pomp  to  the  ton 
Boulogne,  where  thev  obtained  needful  rest  and  refreshment,  witl 
liberty  of  changing  their  wet  garments.    Anne  proceeded  with  her  i 
mistress,  and  the  rest  of  the  train,  by  easy  journeys,  till  within 
miles  of  Abbeville,  when  the  bride  and  all  her  ladies,  clad  in  glitt 
robes,  mounted  white  palfreys,  forming  an  equestrian  procession  of  « 
and-thirty.    Queen  Mary's  palfrey  was  trapped  with  cloth  of  gold, 
ladies  were  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  a  costume  that  must  have 
peculiarly  becoming  to  the  sparkling  black  eyes  and  warm  brunette  • 
plexion  of  the  youthful  maid  of  honour. 

A  series  of  splendid  pageants  graced  the  public  entrance  of  q 
Mary  and  her  ladies  into  Abbeville.  On  the  following  Monday,  I 
Sl  Dennis's  day,  Anne  Boleyn  was  an  assistant  at  the  nuptials  ol 
royal  mistress  with  the  king  of  France,  which  were  solemnised 
great  pomp  in  the  church  of  Abbeville.  After  the  mass  was  done, 
was  a  sumptuous  banquet,  at  which  the  queen's  English  ladies 
feasted,  and  received  especial  marks  of  respect.  But  the  next  day,  ( 
her  10th,  the  scene  changed,  and,  to  the  consternation  and  sorrow  o 
young  queen,  and  the  lively  indifuatiou  of  iier  followers,  all  her  at 
ants,  male  and  female,  including  her  nurse,  whom  she  called  her  m< 
Guildford,  were  dismissed  by  the  king  her  husband,  and  orders 
return  home.  Aime  Boleyn,  and  two  other  ladies,  were  the  only  ei 
tions  to  this  sweeping  sentence.'  She,  therefore,  witnessed  all  the 
geants  that  were  given  in  honour  of  the  royal  nuptials,  and  took  a  pi 
Uie  fiStes.  Her  skill  in  the  French  language  was  doubtless  the  reasc 
her  detention,  and  in  this  she  must  have  been  very  serviceable  to 
Toytl  mistress,  who,  but  for  her  company,  would  have  been  lefl  a  fo: 
stranger  in  her  own  court  It  has  been  sftated  by  a  French  biograj 
from  the  authority  of  records  of  contemporary  date,  that  whei 
Thomas  Boleyn  returned  to  Eng^d,  he  placed  his  daughter,  w 
education  he  did  not  consider  complete,  in  a  seminary,  probably  a 

'  HalL  '  LiDgard,  Benger,  Thorapton,  Herbert 
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▼ent,  in  the  Tillage  of  Brie,  a  few  miles  from  Paris,  under  the  especial 
care  of  his  friend  and  kinsman  Du  Moulin,  lord  of  firie  and  Fontenaye.' 

Whether  Anne  remained  with  her  roynl  mistress  till  the  death  of  Louis 
XII.  broke  the  fetter  which  had  bound  the  reluctant  princess  to  a  joyless 
koma,  and  left  her  free  to  return  to  England  as  the  happy  wife  of  the 
man  of  her  heart,  or  the  previous  jealousy  of  the  French  court  against 
Mary's  English  attendants  extended  at  last  to  her  young  maid  of  honour, 
and  caused  her  removal  to  Brie,  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  she  did  not  return  to  England  with  queen  Mary,  but  entered 
the  service  of  the  consort  of  Francis  I.,  queen  Claude,  the  daughter  of 
the  deceased  king,  Louis  XII.  This  princess,  who  was  a  truly  amiable 
tod  excellent  woman,  endeavoured  to  revive  all  the  moral  restraints  and 
correct  demeanour  of  the  court  of  her  mother,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  so 
that  Anne  Boleyn's  natural  inclination  for  levity  and  coquetry  received 
no  encouragement  while  under  her  surveillance.  Queen  Claude  was 
always  imrrcninded  by  a  number  of  young  ladies,  who  walked  in  pro* 
ceuion  with  her  to  mass,  and  formed  part  of  her  state  whenever  she  ap- 
peued  in  public.  In  private  she  directed  their  labours  at  the  loom,  or 
embroidery-frame,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to 
fije  a  virtuous  and  devotional  bias  to  their  thoughts  and  conversations. 
The  society  of  gentlemen  was  prohibited  to  these  maidens.'  How  the 
rales  and  regulations  enacted  by  this  sober-minded  queen  for  discreet 
demoiselles  suited  the  lively  genius  of  her  volatile  English  maid  of 
honour,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge,  after  they  have  perused  the  fol- 
lowing description,  which  the  viscount  Chateaubriant,  one  of  the  cour- 
tiers of  Francis  I.,  has  leA  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  fair 
Boleyn: — 

^  She  possessed  a  great  talent  for  poetry,  and  when  she  sung,  like  a 
iecond  Orpheus,  she  would  have  made  bears  and  wolves  attentive.  She 
likewise  dianced  the  English  dances,  leaping  and  jumping  with  infinite 
gnce  and  agility.  Moreover,  she  invented  many  new  figures  and  steps, 
which  are  yet  known  by  her  name,  or  by  those  of  the  gallant  partners 
with  whom  she  danced  them.  She  was  well  skilled  in  all  games  fash- 
ionable at  courts.  Besides  singing  like  a  syren,  accompanying  herself 
on  the  lute,  she  harped  better  than  king  David,  and  handled  cleverly  both 
Jlwte  and  rebec*  She  dressed  with  marvellous  taste,  and  devised  new 
modes,  which  were  followed  by  the  Purest  ladies  of  the  French  court, 
but  none  wore  them  with  her  gmcefulness,  in  which  she  rivalled 
Venus-^^ 

*  The  abb^  Libouff  who  mentions  this  circumstance^  considers  that  the  French 
jpngenitor  of  the  Boleyns  formerly  emanated  from  this  very  village,  as  Brodeart, 
in  his  Life  of  Da  Moulin,  proves,  by  an  ancient  document|  which  he  quotes,  that 
Goaltier  do  fioleyn,  the  ancestor  of  Anne,  was  a  vassal  kinsman  to  the  lord  of 
Brie  in  1344.  That  Anne  Boleyn  received  much  kindness  from  the  lord  of  Brie 
and  his  fiunily  is  also  inferred  by  tliis  gentleman,  from  the  manner  in  which  her 
'iaai^tpr.  queen  Elizabeth,  urged  tlie  French  ambassador  to  bring  the  murderers 
of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  fkmily  to  justice.  *Brantome. 

'  In  the  original  extract,  **  eUe  manoU/ort  getUUment  Jluttt  tt  nbec."  The  rebeo 
a  little  viulin,  with  three  strings. 

*This  extract  is  made  from  the  maniisoript  of  tha  eoont,  by  M.  Jaoobi  the 
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Onr  modern  taste  conld  dispense  with  her  skill  on  the  Ante  8n< 
and  likewise  with  her  agile  leaps  and  jumps  in  the  dance,  bnt  e^ 
varies  in  its  appreciation  of  accomplishments.  Of  the  poetical 
hinted  at  by  count  de  Chateaubriant,  nothing  has  been  hitlierl 
tioned  by  her  English  biographers ;  we  shall,  however,  be  able 
some  specimens  of  her  verses.  Lake  musical  talent,  poetical  gi 
oAen  manifested  in  persons  of  the  same  descent,  and  Anne  Bou 
cousin-german  to  the  first  English  poet  of  her  day,  the  celebra 
of  Surrey,  and  her  brother,  George  Boleyn,  was  a  lyrist  of  i 
&me  in  the  gallant  court  of  Henry  VI II.  Several  of  his  poems  i 
lished  with  those  by  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  her  lover  and  foilhful  fi 

The  French  chroniclers  have  preserved  a  description  of  the  i 
Anne  Boleyn  wore  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.    She  had  a  booi 
cape  of  blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  points ;  at  the  end  of  each 
little  bell  of  gold.    She  wore  a  vest  of  blue  velvet  starred  witfc 
and  a  surcoat  of  watered  silk  lined  with  miniver,  with  large 
sleeves  which  hid  her  hands  from  the  curiosity  of  the  courtic 
little  feet  were  covered  with  blue  velvet  brodequins,  the  inste 
adorned  each  with  a  diamond  star.    On  her  head  she  wore  a 
coloured  aureole  of  some  kind  of  plaited  gauze,  and  her  haii 
ringlets.    This  is  not  the  attire  in  which  her  portraits  are  familia 
English,  but  it  was  the  dress  of  her  youth.     If  we  may  believe  ! 
Blackwood,  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  French  historians,  Anne 
did  not  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  the  gay  court  of  Francis  I. 
scandal.    Francis  himself  has  been  particularly  named  in  co 
with  these  aspersions,  if  such  they  were ;  but  as  nothing  like 
been  stated  in  confirmation  of  such  reports,  we  are  bound  to  bel 
innocent  of  any  thing  beyond  levity  of  manner.    Even  in  th» 
age  it  may  be  observed  tliat  ladies  who  aim  at  becoming  the 
of  the  heau  mande  not  unfrequently  acquire  that  species  of  und 
notoriety  which  causes  them  to  be  regarded  as  blca^.    It  is 
that  Anne  Boleyn  might  be  so  considered  by  the  more  sedate  1 
the  service  of  queen  Claude. 

Anne  Boleyn  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  company  at  the  ] 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  she  was  preset 
train  of  her  royal  mistress,  queen  Claude.  Her  lather,  her  step 
her  uncle,  sir  Edward  Boleyn,  and  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  s 
Tempest,  and  all  her  noble  kindred  of  the  Howard  line,  were  th 
that  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  she  graced  that  splendid 
of  all  that  was  gay,  gallant,  and  beautiful,  in  the  assembled  cc 
France  and  England.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  i 
details  of  that  last  gorgeous  page  in  the  antuds  of  chivalry.  Rei 
darker  hue  and  deeper  interest  are  before  us  than  those  of  tl 
pageantry  in  the  plain  of  Ardres,  where,  if  Henry  Vlll.  and  Anne 
looked  upon  each  other,  it  was  not  as  lovers.  His  fiuicy,  we  can 
venture  to  say  his  heart,  was  at  that  time  occupied  with  her 

jeamed  octogenarian  bibliopole  of  Paris.    He  says  tliat  the  unedited  mc 
:be  count  de  Cbateaabriant  are  **  frop  kardis  ptmr  voir  Ujour." 
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ister,  Mary  Boleyn,  and  Anne  would  natarally  aim  her  brilliant  glances 
It  the  yoong  and  noble  bachelors,  among  whom  she  might  reasonably 
expect  lo  find  a  fitting  mate. 

At  what  period  Anne  Boleyn  exchanged  the  service  of  the  good  qneen 
Claade  for  the  more  lively  household  of  that  ro3ral  helle  espritj  Abrga- 
let,  duchess  of  Alen^on,  and  afterwards  queen  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of 
Fiancis  I^  is  not  exactly  known.  Her  return  to  England,  according  to 
the  most  authentic  accounts,  took  place  in  the  year  1522.  Some  histo- 
riuis  of  modem  date  have  supposed  that  she  remained  in  France  till 
1537,  but  this  is  decidedly  an  error,  as  we  shall  very  soon  prove  from 
incontrovertible  evidence.'  Lord  Herbert,  who  gives  the  first  date, 
israres  us  that  he  has  examined  very  carefully  many  manuscripts  and 
records,  both  French  and  English,  on  this  subject,  and,  a^  he  gives  a 
Tery  fiivomiBble  view  of  Anne  Boleyn's  character,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  have  misrepresented  a  point  of  some  consequence  in  her 
life.  We  give  the  noble  historian's  sketch  of  Anne  at  this  period,  tran- 
sciibed,  as  he  tells  us,  from  the  then  unpublished  manuscripts  of  George 
CSiTeodish,  gentleman-usher  to  cardinal  Wolsey  : — 

^This  gentlewoman  being  descended  on  the  Other's  side  from  one  of 
the  heirs  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  on  the  mother's  from  the  house  of 
Noifolk,  was  from  her  childhood  of  that  singular  beauty  and  toward- 
nea  that  her  parents  took  all  possible  care  for  her  good  education. 
Therefore,  besides  all  the  usual  branches  of  virtuous  instruction,  they 
|iTe  her  teachers  in  playing  on  musical  instruments,  singing,  and  dancing, 
insomuch  that,  when  she  composed  her  hands  to  play  and  her  voice  to 
ting,  it  was  joined  with  that  sweetness  of  countenance  that  three  har- 
monies concurred ;  likewise,  when  she  danced,  her  rare  proportions 
Tided  themselves  into  all  the  graces  that  belong  either  to  rest  or  motion. 
Briefly,  it  seems  that  the  most  attractive  perfections  were  evident  in  her. 
Yet  did  not  our  king  love  her  at  first  sight,  nor  before  she  had  lived 
some  time  in  France,  whither,  in  the  train  of  the  queen  of  France,  and 
in  company  of  a  sister  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  she  went  a.d.  1514. 
After  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  she  did  not  return  with  the  dowager,  but 
was  received  into  a  place  of  much  honour  with  the  other  queen,  and 
then  with  the  duchess  of  Aiengon,  where  she  staid  till  some  difference 
grew  betwixt  our  king  and  Francis ;  therefore,  as  saith  Du  Tillet,  and 
oar  records,  ^  about  the  time  when  our  students  at  Paris  were  remanded, 
she,  likewise,  led  Paris,  her  parents  not  thinking  fit  for  her  to  stay  any 
kmger.^'"  In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  Fiddes  also  informs  us 
that  Francis  I.  complained  to  the  English  ambassador,  ^  that  the  English 
scholars  and  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  had  returned  home." ' 
When  a  disputed  matter  happens  to  be  linked  with  a  public  event,  there 
can  be  DO  real  difficulty  in  fixing  the  date,  at  least  not  to  those  historians 
who,  instead  of  following  the  assertions  of  others,  refer  to  the  fountain- 
heads  of  history. 

'From  Du  Til tet,  Fiddes,  Herbert,  State  Papers,  Lingard,  Duplex,  Tindnls 
Boces  on  Rapin. 
■Lord  Herbert*8  Henry  YII.;  in  MThite  Kennet,  vol.  ii  §bl  122. 
■Fiddes' Wolsey,  268. 
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There  was  another  cause  which  may  be  considered  a  fiunfly  reHoa 
for  Anue^s  return  to  England  in  that  year;  this  was  the  dispute  between 
sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  the  male  heirs  of  the  Butlers  for  the  inherilaoet 
of  the  last  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Anne's  great-grandfather,  which  bad  pro- 
ceeded to  such  a  height,  tliat  the  carl  of  Surrey  suggested  to  tbe  king 
that  the  best  way  of  composing  their  difierences  would  be,  by  a  matri- 
monial alliance  between  a  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  the  heir 
of  his  opponent,  sir  Piers  Butler.'  Henry  agreed,  and  directed  Wolsey 
to  bring  about  the  marriage.  Ahry  Boleyn  had  been  married  to  WiUiaiP 
Carey  nine  months  before  Wolsey  receired  this  interesting  commissioD 
in  November  1581 ;  therefore  Anne  was  recalled  from  France  for  the 
purpose  of  being  made  the  bond  of  peace  between  her  fiither  and  their 
rival  kinsman,  Piers  the  Red.' 

Witli  so  many  graces  of  person  and  manners  as  were  poaseased  by 
the  lovely  Boleyn,  it  is  remarkable  that  she  had  not  previously  disposed 
of  both  hand  and  heart  to  some  noble  cavalier  in  the  gay  and  gallant 
court  of  France ;  but  she  appears  to  have  been  free  from  every  aort  of 
etigagement  when  she  returned  to  England.  She  was  then,  lord  Herbert 
tells  us,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  but  according  to  the  French  histo- 
rians, Kastal,  a  contemporary,  and  Leti  (who  all  affirm  that  she  was 
fifteen  when  she  entered  the  service  of  Mary  Tudor  queen  of  France), 
she  must  Imve  been  two  years  older.  The  first  time  Henry  saw  her  afte 
lier  return  to  England  was  in  her  Other's  garden  at  Hever,  where  it  is 
said  he  encountered  her  by  accident,  and  admiring  her  beauty  and  grae&* 
ful  demeanour,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  when  he  was  so 
much  charmed  with  her  sprightly  wit,  that  on  his  return  to  Westminster 
he  told  Wolsey,  ^  that  he  had  been  discoursing  with  a  young  lady  who 
had  the  wit  of  an  angel,  and  was  worthy  of  a  crown.''  ^  It  is  sufficient 
if  your  majesty  finds  her  worthy  of  your  love,"  was  the  shrewd  re- 
joinder. Henry  said  ^  that  he  feared  she  would  never  condescend  in 
that  way."  ^  Great  princes,"  observed  Wolsey,  ^  if  they  chooae  to  play 
the  lover,  have  that  in  their  power  which  would  mollify  a  heart  of  steel." 
Our  author  avers  ^  that  Wolsey,  having  a  desire  to  get  ail  the  power  of 
state  into  his  own  hands,  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  king  engrossed 
in  the  intoxication  of  a  love  af&ir,  and  that  he  was  the  first  penon  who 
suggested  Anne  Boleyn's  appointment  as  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen.'" 

*^  There  was  at  this  time  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  court,"  says  the 
poet  Wyatt,  ^  the  rare  and  admirable  beauty  of  the  fresh  and  young 
lady  Anne  Boleyn,  to  be  attending  upon  the  queen.  In  this  noble  impy 
the  graces  of  nature,  adorned  by  gracious  education,  seemed  even  at  tbe 
first  to  have  promised  bliss  unto  her  in  af\er  times.  She  was  taken  at 
that  time  to  have  a  beauty,  not  so  tthiielyj  clear,  and  fresh,  but  above  all 
we  may  esteem,  which  appeared  much  more  excellent  by  her  favour, 
passing  sweet  and  cheerful,  and  was  enhanced  by  her  noble  preaeoce  d 
shape  and  fashion,  representing  both  mildness  and  majesty,  more  than 
ran  be  expressed."    Wyatt  is  rapturous  in  his  commendations  of  her 

'  State  Papert,  published  by  GoyernmeDt,  iL  67. 
'  Lingard,  HiiC  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  173. 
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muical  ikill,  and  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  her  Toice,  both  in  singing 
and  in  speaking.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  lover,  the  courtly  poet,  when 
he  mentions  the  malformation  of  the  little  £nger  of  the  left  hand,  on 
which  there  was  a  double  nail,  with  something  like  an  indication  of  a 
tilth  finger,  sajrs,  ^  but  that  which  in  others  might  have  been  regarded 
M  a  defect  was  to  her  an  occasion  of  additional  grace,  by  the  skilful 
Banner  in  which  she  concealed  it  from  observation."  On  this  account 
Aunt  always  wore  the  hanging  sleeves,  previously  mentioned  by  Cha- 
tetubriant,  as  her  peculiar  fiishion  when  in  France.  This  mode,  which 
was  introduced  by  her  into  the  court  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  was 
eagerly  copied  by  the  other  kdies.  Her  taste  and  skill  in  dress  are  men* 
tioned  even  by  Sanders,  who  tells  us  ^  she  was  unrivalled  in  the  grace- 
fulness ol  her  attire,  and  the  fertility  of  her  invention  in  devising  new 
patterns,  which  were  imitated  by  all  the  court  belles,  by  whom  she  was 
regarded  as  the  gUas  of  fashion.'^  The  same  author  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  her  person  from  a  contemporary,  not  quite  so 
enthusiastic  in  bis  ideas  of  her  personal  charms  as  her  admirer  the  poeti- 
cal Wyatt 

^  Anne  Boleyn  was  in  stature  rather  tall  and  slender,  with  an  oval  (ace, 
Uack  hair,  and  a  complexion  inclining  to  sallow ;  one  of  her  upper  teeth 
projected  a  litde.  She  appeared  at  times  to  sufier  from  asthma.  On  her 
left  hand  a  sixth  finger  might  be  perceived.  On  her  throat  there  was  a 
protuberance,  which  Chateaubriant  describes  as  a  disagreeably  large  mole, 
resembling  a  strawberry ;  this  she  carefully  covered  with  an  ornamented 
collar-band,  a  fiishion  which  Mras  blindly  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the 
maids  of  honour,  though  they  had  never  before  thought  of  wearing  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Her  face  and  figure  were  in  other  respects  symme- 
trical," continues  Sanders ;  ^^  beauty  and  sprightliness  sat  on  her  lips ;  in 
readiness  of  repartee,  skill  in  the  dance,  and  in  playing  on  the  lute,  she 
was  unsurpassed." 

Having  thus  placed  before  our  readers  the  testimony  of  friend  and  foe, 
as  to  the  charms  and  accomplishments  of  the  fair  Boleyn,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  allowance  and  rules  that  were  observed  with  regard 
to  the  table  oi  the  ladies  in  the  household  of  queen  Katharine,  to  which 
Anne  was  now  attached. 

Each  maid  of  honour  was  allowed  a  woman  servant  and  a  spaniel  as 
her  attendants ;  the  bauche  of  court  afiforded  ample  sustenance  not  only 
to  tlie  lady  herself  but  her  retainers,  both  biped  and  quadruped,  were 
their  appetites  ever  so  voracious.  A  chine  of  beef,  a  manchet,  and  a 
chet  loaf,  ofiiered  a  plentiful  breakfast  for  the  three ;  to  these  viands  was 
added  a  gallon  of  ale,  which  could  only  be  discussed  by  two  of  the 
party.  The  brewer  was  enjoined  to  put  neither  hops  nor  brimstone  into 
tlieir  ale,  the  first  being  deemed  as  horrible  an  adulteration  as  the  last. 
The  maids  of  honour,  like  officers  in  the  army  and  imvy  at  the  present 
day,  dined  at  mess,  a  circumstance  which  shows  how  very  ancient  that 
(aiadiar  term  is.  To  the  honour  of  the  ladies  we  have  nothing  to  record 
of  iheir  squabbles  at  mess.  ^  Seven  messes  of  ladies  dined  at  the  same 
table  in  the  great  chamber.  Manchets,  beef,  mutton,  ale,  and  wine  were 
•erved  to  them  in  abundance,  to  which  were  added  hena,f'm|MiA^«xA 
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rabbits.  On  &Bt  days  their  mess  was  supplied  with  salt  salmon,  saltad 
eels,  whitings,  gurnet,  plaice,  and  flounders.  Such  of  the  ladies  as  were 
peers'  daughters  had  stabling  allowed  them."* 

There  was  a  striking  resemblance  between  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  sister 
Mary,  the  previous  object  of  Henry's  attention ;  but  Mary  was  the  fairest, 
the  most  delicately  featured,  and  the  most  feminine  of  the  two.  In 
Anne,  the  more  powerful  charms  of  genius,  wit,  and  fascination,  tri- 
umphed over  every  defect  which  prevented  her  from  being  considered  a 
perfect  beauty,  and  rendered  her  the  leading  star  of  the  English  court 
Vet  it  was  her  likeness  to  her  sister  which  perhaps,  in  tlie  first  instance, 
constituted  her  chief  attiaction  with  the  king,  who  soon  became  secretly 
enamoured  of  her,  though  he  concealed  the  state  of  his  mind. 

As  for  the  fair  Boleyn  herself,  at  the  very  time  when  most  surrounded 
witli  admirers,  she  appears  to  have  been  least  sensible  to  the  pride  of 
conquest,  having  engaged  herself  in  a  romantic  love  affidr  with  Henry 
lord  Percy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  regardless  of 
the  family  arrangement  by  which  she  was  pledged  to  become  the  wife 
of  the  heir  of  sir  Piers  Butler.  Percy,  like  herself,  had  been  destined, 
by  paternal  policy,  to  a  matrimonial  engagement  wherein  afl^tion  had 
no  share.  He  had  exhibited  great  reluctance  to  fulfil  the  contract,  into 
which  his  father  had  entered  for  him  in  his  boyhood  with  the  dau^ter 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,'  and  it  was  still  unratified  on  his  part  when 
he  appeared  at  court  as  an  el^e  of  cardinal  Wolsey.  The  office  which 
Percy  filled  about  the  person  of  the  minister  required  that  he  should 
attend  him  to  the  palace  daily,  which  he  did,  and  while  his  patron  wai 
closeted  with  the  king,  or  engaged  at  the  council  board,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  resort  to  the  queen's  antechamber,  where  he  passed  the  time 
in  dalliance  with  the  maids  of  honour.  At  last  he  singled  out  mistresi 
Anne  as  the  object  of  his  exclusive  attention,  and,  from  Uieir  frequent 
meetings,  such  love  was  nourished  between  them  that  a  promise  of  ma^ 
riage  was  exchanged,  and,  reckless  alike  of  the  previous  engagements 
which  had  been  made  for  them  in  other  quarters  by  their  parents,  they 
became  what  was  then  called  troth-plight,  or  insured  to  each  other.' 

Percy,  like  a  true  lover,  gloried  in  his  passion,  and  made  no  secret  of 
his  engagement,  which  was  at  length  whispered  to  the  king  by  some 
envious  busybody,  who  had,  probably,  observed  that  Henry  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  pangs  of  jealousy  occa- 
sioned by  tiiis  intelligence,  it  is  said,  first  awakened  the  monarch  to  the 
state  of  his  own  feelings  towards  his  fair  subject,^  in  whose  conversatioB 

>  Household  Books  of  Henry  VUI. 

'Lo<ige's  Illustrations,  vol.  L  pp.  20,  21.  In  a  letter  to  tlie  earl  of  Shrewibuj 
from  his  priest,  Thomas  Allen,  concerning  the  contract  between  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  for  tlieir  children,  Thomas  AUtB 
•ays,  **  The  question  hatli  been  asked  of  my  lord  of  Northumberland  of  the  wtU' 
riage  of  his  son ;  ho  hath  answered,  *  I  have  concluded  with  my  lord  Shrews' 
bury.'  He  hath  been  desired  to  bring  lord  Percy  to  court  He  answered,  *wb«i 
he  is  better  learned,  and  well  actiuainted  with  his  wife,  shortly  aller  he  ihall 
come  to  court' "  Such  was  the  intelligence  written  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  bf 
his  family  priest  so  early  as  May  24,  1516. 
'CkveDiUsh ;  Nott  i  Life  of  Surrey.  *  Cavendish;  Herbert ;  Tytler. 
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he  had  always  taken  the  liveliest  pleasure,  without  being  himself  aware 
that  he  regarded  her  with  emotions  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  a  mar- 
ried man. 

As  for  the  young  lady  herself,  she  appears  to  have  been  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  impression  she  had  made  on  her  sovereign's  heart.  In 
&CU  as  her  whole  thoughts  were  employed  in  securiag  a  &r  more  desim^ 
Ue  object,  namely,  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  illustrious  and 
wealthy  house  of  Percy,  it  b  scarcely  probable  that  she  would  incur 
the  risk  of  alarming  her  honourable  lover  by  coquetries  with  the  king. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  think  Anne  Boleyn  must  be  acquitted  of 
hiring  purposely  attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  in  the  first  instance. 
Oq  the  contrary,  she  must,  at  this  peculiar  crisis,  have  regarded  his  pas- 
sion as  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  have  be&llen  her,  as  it  was 
ike  means  of  preventing  her  marriage  with  the  only  man  whom  we  have 
the  slightest  reason  to  believe  she  ever  loved. 

If  Anne,  however,  regarded  the  king  with  indifference,  his  feelings 
towards  her  were  such  that  he  could  not  brook  the  thought  of  seeing 
her  the  wife  of  another,  though  aware  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
HMrry  her  himself.'  With  the  characteristic  selfishness  of  his  nature, 
he  determined  to  separate  the  lovers.  Accordingly  he  sent  for  Wolsey, 
aiKl,  expressing  himself  very  angrily  on  the  subject  of  the  contract  into 
which  Anne  Boleyn  and  Percy  had  entered,  charged  him  to  take  prompt 
steps  for  dissolving  their  engagement.'  It  is  probable  that  Henry  made 
the  infringement  of  the  arrangement  previously  sanctioned  by  him,  for 
the  marriage  of  Anne  with  the  son  of  sir  Piers  fiutler,  the  pretext  for 
the  extraonJinary  displeasure  he  manifested  on  this  occasion. 

The  cardinal,  in  great  perplexity,  returned  to  his  house  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  sending  for  loid  Percy,  there,  before  several  of  his  servants, 
he  rudely  addreraed  him  in  these  words :'  ^  I  marvel  not  a  little  at  thy 
foUy,  thai  thou  wouldst  thus  attempt  to  assure  [contract]  thyself  with  a 
foolish  girl  yonder  in  the  court,  Anne  Bullen ;  dost  thou  not  consider 
the  estate  that  God  hath  called  thee  unto  in  this  world  ?  for,  after  thy 
Other's  death,  thou  art  likely  to  inherit  and  enjoy  one  of  the  noblest 
earldoms  in  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  it  had  been  most  meet  and  con- 
venient for  thee  to  have  had  thy  Other's  consent  in  this  case,  and  to 
have  acquainted  the  king's  majesty  therewith,  requiring  his  princely 
&vour,  and  in  all  such  matteis  submitting  tliy  proceedings  unto  hu 
highness,  who  would  not  only  thankfully  have  accepted  thy  submission, 
but  I  am  assured  would  have  so  provided  thy  purpose,  that  he  would 
have  advanced  thee  much  more  nobly,  and  have  matched  thee  according 
to  thy  degree  and  honour,  and  so  by  thy  wise  behaviour  mightest  have 
frown  into  his  high  &vour,  to  thy  great  advancement  But  now,  see 
what  you  have  done  through  your  wilfulness;  you  have  not  only 
ufiended  your  fiither,  but  also  your  loving  sovereign  lord,  and  matched 
jroQTself  with  such  a  one  as  neither  the  king  nor  your  father  will  con- 
«m  to;  and  hereof  I  put  thee  out  of  doubt  that  1  will  send  for  thy 

'CmT<iDdiiih;  Herbert;  Tytler;  Guthrie.  * Cavendifth's  Wolsey }  Herbert. 

'Thft  whole  scene  if  m  the  words  of  CavendUh,  who  was  preMio. 
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fiither,  who,  at  his  coming,  shall  either  break  this  anadrised  1 
else  dbinherii  thee  for  erer.  The  king's  majesty  vill  also  a 
thee  to  thy  father,  and  require  no  less  than  1  have  said,  beca 
tended  to  prefer  Anne  Ballen  to  another,  wherein  the  king  hi 
travailed  [taken  tremble],  and  being  almost  at  a  point  with  c 
(though  she  knew  it  not),  yet  hath  the  king,  like  a  politic  pi 
veyed'  the  matter  in  such  sort  that  she  will  be,  I  doubt  not 
grace's  mention,  glad  and  agreeable  to  the  same.*'  ^Sir**  ( 
lord  Percy  weefMng),  ^  1  knew  not  the  king's  pleasure,  and  an: 
it  I  ccwisidered  1  am  of  good  years,  and  thought  myself  ab 
vide  me  a  convenient  wife  as  my  fimcy  should  please  me,  no 
but  that  my  lord  and  (ather  would  have  been  right  well  conten 
she  be  but  a  simple  maid,  and  a  knight  to  her  ftther,  yet  j 
seended  of  right  noble  parentage,  for  her  mother  is  high  of  th 
blood,  and  her  fether  descended  of  the  eari  of  Ormond,  bei 
the  earl's  heirs-general ;  why  then,  sir,  should  I  be  any  thii 
lous  to  match  with  her,  in  regard  of  her  estate  and  descent  < 
mine,  when  1  shall  be  in  most  dignity  ?  Therefore  I  most  h 
seech  your  grace's  &vour  therein,  and  also  to  entreat  the  king 
on  my  behali^  for  his  princely  favour  in  this  matter,  which  1  i 
sake." 

^  No,  sirs"  (quoth  the  cardinal  to  us),  ^  ye  may  see  what 
in  this  wilful  boy's  head !  1  thought  that,  when  thou  heardest 
pleasure  and  attention  herein,  thou  wouldst  have  relented,  an 
self  and  thy  voluptuous  act  whoUv  to  the  king's  will  and  ph 
by  him  to  have  been  ordered,  as  his  grace  should  have  thou^ 
^Sir"  (quoth  the  lord  Percy),  ^  so  I  would,  but  in  this  ma 
gone  so  (ar  before  so  many  worthy  witnesses,  that  I  know  n 
discharge  myself  and  my  conscience."  ^  Why"  (quoth  the 
^  thinkait  thou  that  the  king  and  I  know  not  what  we  have 
weighty  matters  as  this  ?  Yes,  1  warrant  thee ;  but  I  see  no  i 
in  thee  to  that  purpose."  ^  Forsooth,  my  lord"  (quoth  lord  ] 
it  please  your  grace,  1  will  submit  myself  wholly  to  the  kin( 
grace  in  this  matter.  My  conscience  being  discharged  of 
burden  thereof."  ^  Wdl,  then"  (quoth  my  lord  cardinal),  ^ 
for  your  lather  out  of  the  north,  and  he  and  we  shall  take 
as — in  tlie  mean  season  I  charge  thee  that  thou  resort  no  mo 
company,  as  thou  wilt  abide  the  king's  indignation."  With  th 
he  rose  up  and  went  into  his  chamber.  Nor  was  this  unci 
lecture  the  only  mortification  the  unfortunate  lover  was  doo 
ceive.  His  &ther,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  a  man  in  v 
heart  and  narrow  mind  the  extremes  of  pride  and  meanness 
with  all  speed  out  of  the  north,  having  received  a  summons  in 
name;  and,  going  first  to  Wolsey's  house  to  inquire  into  i 
was  received  by  that  proud  statesman  in  his  galler}',  ^  where« 
vendish,  ^they  had  a  long  and  secret  communication."  1 
priming  himself  for  the  business  with  a  cup  of  the  cardinal' 

'  OavendUh. 
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seated  himself  on  a  bench  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  for  the 
use  of  the  serving-men,  and  calling  his  son  to  him,  he  rated  hini  in  the 
following  harsh  words,'  while  Percy  stood  cap  in  hand  before  him. 

^  Son"  (quoth  he),  ^  even  as  thon  hast  been,  and  always  wert,  a  proud, 
licentious,  and  unthinking  waster,  so  hast  thou  now  declared  thyself; 
and  therefore  what  joy,  what  comfort,  or  pleasure,  or  solace,  shall  1 
conceive  of  thee,  that  thus,  without  discretion,  has  misused  thyself, 
having  neither  regard  unto  me,  thy  natural  father,  nor  yet  to  the  king, 
thy  sovereign  lor£  to  whom  all  honest  and  loyal  subjects  bear  faithful 
obedience,  nor  to  the  weal  of  thy  own  estate,  but  hast  unadvisedly  as- 
sured thyself  unto  her,  for  whom  the  king  is  with  thee  highly  dis- 
pleased, whose  displeasure  is  intolerable,  for  any  subject  to  biear ;  but 
nis  grace,  considering  the  lightness  of  thy  head,  and  wilful  qualities  of 
thy  person  (his  indi^tion  were  able  to  ruin  me  and  my  posterity  ut^ 
terly).  Yet  he  (being  my  singular  good  lord  and  favourable  prince), 
and  also  my  lord  cardinal,  my  good  lord,  hath  and  doth  clearly  excuse 
me  in  thy  light  act,  and  do  lament  thy  folly,  rather  than  malign  me  for 
the  same,  and  hath  devised  an  order  to  be  taken  for  thee ;  to  whom  both 
I  and  yon  are  more  bound  than  we  conceive  of.  I  pray  God,  that  this 
may  be  a  sufficient  admonition  to  thee,  to  use  thyself  more  wisely  here- 
after, for  assure  thyself  that,  if  thou  dost  not  amend  thy  prodigality, 
thou  wilt  be  the  last  earl  of  our  house.  For  thy  natural  inclinations, 
thou  art  masterful  and  prodigal,  to  consume  all  that  thy  progenitors  have,* 
with  great  travail,  gathered  together.  But  1  trust  (I  assure  thee)  so  to 
order  my  succession  that  thou  shah  consume  thereof  but  little."  Then 
telUng  Percy  that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  him  his  heir,  having  other  boys 
whom  he  trusted  would  prove  themselves  wiser  men,  he  threatened  to 
rhoose  the  most  promising  of  those  for  his  successor.  To  crown  all, 
he  bade  Wolsey's  servants  mark  his  words,  and  besought  ^^  them  not  to 
be  sparing  in  telling  his  son  of  his  faults ;  then  bidding  him  ^  Go  his 
ways  to  his  lord  and  master,  and  serve  him  diligently,'  he  departed  to 
his  barge.^ 

The  matter  did  not  end  here,  for  Percy  was  banished  the  court,  and 
Dot  only  commanded  to  avoid  mistress  Anne's  company,  but  compelled 
to  fulfil  in  all  haste  the  hitherto  unratified  contract,  which  his  father  had 
made  for  him  in  his  boyhood  with  lady  Mary  Talbot,  one  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury's  daughters.' 

The  date  of  the  year  in  which  this  important  episode  in  the  life  of 
Anne  Boleyn  occurred  is  stated  by  Herbert,  with  great  accuracy,  to  be 
1523,  which  is  verified  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  letter  from  Anne's  cousin, 
the  carl  of  Surrey,  "scribbled  the  12th' day  of  September,  1623,"  in 
which  he  says,  "  the  marriage  of  my  lord  Percy  shall  be  with  my  lord 
Meward^s  (Shrewsbury's)  daughter,  whereof  1  am  glad.  The  chief  l>aron 
is  with  my  lord  of  Northumberland  to  conclude  the  marriage."* 

'Caveuditfh. 

'Alihouf^li  Cavendish  has  not  given  Uie  dates  when  tliese  events  occurred,  ho 
relaiM  them  in  chronological  order,  with  other  matters,  which  verify  the  year  as 
precisely  ad  if  }&e  had  noted  it  in  figures. 

'Quoted  by  Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  vi.  Hist.  £ng;land|  p.  113. 
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If  Percy  had  possetued  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  hare  reomiiicd 
constant  to  nis  engagement  with  the  beautiful  and  beloved  Anne  Boleyn, 
he  would  have  been  soon  at  liberty  to  please  himself,  for  the  proud  and 
worldly-minded  earl,  his  father,  died  in  less  than  three  years  after  he  had 
rendered  him  the  most  wretched  of  men,  by  forcing  him  into  a  heartless 
marriage.  Percy  was  married  to  lady  Mary  Talbot  at  tlie  close  of  the 
year  1523,^  and  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  1526-7,'  which  dates  afford  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  Anne  Boleyn  returned  to  England,  as  stated  by  Fiddes  and  Herbert* 
in  1522,  and  not,  as  some  other  historians  erroneously  affirm,  in  1527« 
when  Percy  had  been  married  four  years. 

Anne  Boleyn,  whom  Henry  chose  to  punish  for  the  preference  she 
had  manifested  for  young  Percy,  was  dischai^ed  from  queen  Katharine't 
service,  and  dismissed  to  her  father's  house.  ^  Whereat,"  says  Caven- 
dish, ^  mistress  Anne  was  greatly  displeased,  promising  that  if  ever  it 
lay  in  her  power  she  would  be  revenged  on  the  cardinal,  and  yet  he  was 
not  altogether  to  be  blamed,  as  he  acted  by  the  king's  command."  Anoe 
Boleyn  having  no  idea  of  the  real  quarter  whence  the  blow  proceeded 
by  which  she  was  deprived  of  her  lover,  and  the  splendid  prospect  that 
had  flattered  her,  naturally  regarded  the  interference  of  Wolsey  as  a 
piece  of  gratuitous  impertinence  of  his  own,  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
disappointed  love  nourished  that  vindictive  spirit  against  him  which  oo 
after-submissions  could  mollify. 

Anne  continued  for  a  long  time  to  brood  over  her  wrongs  and  disap* 
pointed  hopes  in  the  stately  solitude  of  Uever  Casde,  in  Kent,  where  her 
father  and  stepmother  then  resided.  There  appears  to  have  been  litUe 
intercourse,  after  her  father^s  second  marriage,  with  her  noble  maternal 
kindred,  as  sir  Thomas  Boleyn's  name  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Howard 
book  among  the  visitors  to  tiie  duke  of  Norfolk  from  the  date  of  hii 
first  lady's  death.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  Anne  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her  stepmother,  and  much  beloved  by  her. 

After  a  period  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  subsiding  of  ordinary  feelingi 
of  displeasure  had  elapsed,  tlie  kiug  paid  an  unexpected  visit  to  Uever 
Castle.  But  Anne  was  either  too  indignant  to  offiir  her  homage  to  the 
tyrant,  whose  royal  caprice  had  deprived  her  of  her  affianced  husband, 
or  her  father,  having  already  felt  the  evil  of  liaving  the  reputation  of  one 
lovely  daughter  blighted  by  the  attentions  of  the  king,  would  not  sufiet 
her  to  appear,  for  she  took  to  her  chamber,  under  pretence  of  indisposi- 
tion, on  Henry's  arrival  at  tlie  castle,  and  never  left  it  till  after  his  de- 
parture.' 

Jt  was  doubtless  to  propitiate  the  oflfended  beauty  that  Henry,  on  the 
18lh  of  June,  1525,  advanced  her  father,  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  to  the 
peerage,  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  viscount  Rochford,  one  of  the  loof- 
con  tested  tides  of  the  house  of  Ormond.^  He  also,  with  the  evident  in- 
tention of  drawing  the  whole  famdy  to  his  court  once  more,  bestowed 
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on  tbe  newly  created  ▼jacoant  the  high  office  of  treasnrer  of  the  royal 
household,  and  appointed  William  Carey,  the  husband  of  Mary  Boleyn, 
a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber.  There  is  not,  however,  any  trace 
of  Anne  Boleyn^s  appearance  at  court  till  the  year  1527.  Having  been 
injuriously  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  queen,  she  appears  to  have 
onnifested  a  persevering  resentment,  for  the  affront  she  had  received,  by 
refusing  to  return  when  she  had  reason  to  believe  her  presence  was  de- 
nied by  the  jealous  tyrant  who  had  prevent^  her  marriage  with  Peroy. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Anne  continued  unconscious  of  the  king^s 
ptttion,  when  he  followed  up  all  the  favours  conferred  on  her  family 
by  presenting  a  costly  ofiering  of  jewels  to  herself.  But  wheu  Henrv 
proceeded  to  avow  his  love,  she  recoiled  from  his  lawless  addresses  wita 
the  natural  abhorrence  of  a  virtuous  woman,  and  (ailing  on  her  kneet 
she  made  this  rpply : — * 

^I  think,  most  noble  and  woithy  king,  your  majesty  speaks  these 
words  in  mirth,  to  prove  me,  without  intent  of  degrading  your  princely 
uK  Therefore,  to  ease  you  of  the  labour  of  asking  me  any  such  ques- 
lion  hereafter,  1  beseech  your  highness,  most  earnestly,  to  desist  and 
nke  this  my  answer  (which  I  speak  from  the  depth  of  my  soul),  in 
good  part.  Most  noble  king,  I  will  rather  lose  my  life  tlian  my  virtue, 
which  will  be  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  dowry  1  shall  bring  my 
husband.^ 

Henry  having  flattered  himself  that  he  had  only  to  signify  his  prefer- 
ence, in  order  to  receive  the  encouragement  which  is  too  ofVen  accorded 
to  the  suit  of  a  royal  lover: — 

**  Suit  lightly  made  and  short-lived  pain, 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain," 

met  this  dignified  repulse  with  the  assurance,  that  ^  he  should  at  lea^^ 
continue  to  hope.'' 

^  I  understand  not,  most  mighty  king,  how  you  should  retain  such 
hope,''  she  proudly  rejoined ;  ^  your  wife  1  cannot  be,  both  in  respect  oi 
mine  own  unworthiness,  and  also  because  you  have  a  queen  already. 
Tour  mistress  I  will  not  be.'" 

Those  historians  who  have  consigned  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  to 
nnmixed  inftmy  have  distorted  this  beautiful  instance  of  lofly  spirit  and 
maidenly  discretion  into  a  proof  of  her  subtilty,  as  if  she  had  anticipated 
a  like  result  to  that  which  had  followed  the  repulse  given  by  Elizabeth 
Woodville  to  Edward  IV.  But  the  case  was  wholly  different,  as  Edward 
was  a  bachelor,  and  Henry  a  married  man ;  therefore  Anne  Boleyn  very 
properly  reminded  Henry,  that  she  could  not  be  his  wife,  because  he 
had  a  queen.  This  speech  afibrds  no  intimation  that  her  answer  would 
have  been  fiivourable  to  his  wishes,  even  if  he  had  been  free  to  ofler  her 
his  hand.  Keenly  feeling,  and  deeply  resenting,  as  she  undoubtedly  did, 
the  loss  oi  Peroy,  she  was  not  of  a  temper  to  reward  the  royal  libertine, 
for  the  wrong  he  had  committed,  in  compelling  her  betrothed  to  break 
hit  contract  with  her,  and  to  become  the  husband  of  another.    There  is 
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erery  reason  to  tiiink  with  lord  Herbert,  that  Anne  ^  wonld  rather  have 
been  Percy's  countess  than  Henry's  queen." 

The  manner  in  which  she  repelled  the  sovereign's  addresses  only 
added  fuel  to  his  flame,  and  next  he  assailed  the  reluctant  beauty  with  a 
series  of  lore-letters  of  the  most  passionate  character.  The  ori^nals  uf 
these  letters  are  still  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  having  been  stolen  from 
the  royal  cabinet  and  confeyed  thither.  Burnet  was  prepared  to  con- 
sider them  as  forgeries,  but,  says  he,  ^  directly  I  saw  them,  I  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  Henry's  hand  to  doubt  their  authenticity.''  *  In  the 
absence  of  all  dates,  the  arrangement  of  these  letters  becomes  matter  of 
opinion,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  following  was  written  soon 
after  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  containing,  as  it 
does,  an  earnest  expostulation  from  Henry  against  her  continued  refusal 
to  appear  at  his  court 

•*  To  my  Mistreflfl. 

**  As  the  time  seems  very  long  since  I  heard  from  yon,  or  cooeeming  your 
health,  the  great  love  I  have  for  yon  has  constrained  me  to  send  this  bearer,  lo 
be  better  informed  both  of  your  health  and  pleasure,  particularly  because,  sioot 
my  last  parting  with  you,  1  have  been  told,  that  you  have  entirely  ehangied  the 
mind  in  which  I  leA  you,  and  that  you  neither  mean  to  come  to  court  with  your 
mother,  nor  any  other  way ;  which  report,  if  true,  I  cannot  enough  marvel  a^ 
being  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  never  committed  any  offence 
against  you ;  and  it  seems  hard,  in  return  for  the  great  love  I  bear  you,  to  be 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  person  and  presence  of  the  woman  in  the  world  thai 
I  value  the  most ;  and  if  you  love  me  with  as  much  afiection  as  I  kopo  you  do^ 
I  am  sure  the  distance  of  our  two  persons  would  be  equally  irkiomo  to  yoi^ 
though  this  does  not  belong  so  much  to  the  mistress  as  to  the  servant. 

**  Consider  well,  my  mistress,  how  greatly  your  absence  afflicts  me.  I  hope  it 
is  not  your  will  that  it  should  be  so;  but  if  I  heard  for  certain  that  you  yourself 
desired  it,  I  could  but  mourn  my  ill  fortune,  and  strive  by  degrees  to  abate  of 
my  folly. 

**  And  so  for  lack  of  time  I  make  an  end  of  this  rude  letter,  beseeching  yon  to 
give  the  bearer  credence,  in  all  he  will  tell  jrou  firom  me.  Written  by  the  hand 
of  your  entire  Servant, 

-H.B.- 

The  relative  terras  of  mistress  and  servant,  wliich  the  kinr  uses  so 
frequently  in  this  correspondence*  belonged  to  the  gallantry  of  the  chi- 
valric  ages,  and  were  not  yet  obsolete. 

That  some  replies  were  made  by  Anne  to  the  royal  love-letters  is  evi- 
dent, but  that  they  were  of  a  most  unsatisfaetory  nature  to  Henry  we 
perceive  from  the  letter  which  follows.  It  evidently  occurs  very  eariy 
m  the  correspondence : — 

**  By  revolving  in  my  mind  the  contents  of  your  last  letters,  I  have  put  myielf 
into  great  agony,  not  knowing  how  to  interpret  them,  whether  to  my  disadvaa* 
tage  (as  I  understand  some  others}  or  not.  I  beseech  yon  earnestly  to  let  me 
know  your  real  mind,  as  to  the  love  between  ns  twa  It  is  needful  for  me  V 
obtain  this  answer  of  you,  having  been  for  a  whole  year  wounded  with  the  dait 
of  lovo,  and  not  yet  assured,  whether  I  shall  succeed  in  finding  a  plaoe  in  foer 
heart  and  affection.    This  uncertainty  has  hindered  me  of  late  from  declaring 

'  They  are  chiefly  m  old  French.  We  have  seen  a  fkithfiil  transcript  from  tbt 
onguud  MS.  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  I^Uipps,  Bart,  of  Middle  UilL 
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you  my  mlstreMi  lest  it  abould  prove,  that  fou  only  entertain  for  me  an  ordinarjr 
resaml.  But  if  fou  please  to  do  the  duty  of  a  true  and  loyal  mijitreMf  and  to  give 
up  yourself  heart  and  person  to  me,  who  will  be,  as  I  have  been,  your  most  loyni 
•errant  (if  your  rigour  does  not  forbid  me),  I  promise  yon  that  not  only  the 
nme  shall  be  given  3rou,  but  also  that  I  will  take  you  fbt  my  mistress,  easting 
off  all  others  that  are  in  oompetkioa  with  you,  oat  of  my  thouc^tt  and  alTeotions, 
■nd  sehring  yoa  only.  1  beg  you  to  give  an  entire  answer  to  this  my  rude  letter, 
that  I  may  know  on  what  and  how  far  I  may  depend.  But^if  it  does  not  please 
pu  to  answer  me  in  writing,  let  me  know  some  place  where  I  may  have  it  by 
word  of  month,  and  I  will  go  thither  with  all  my  heart. 

*  No  more  for  fear  of  tiring  jrou.  Written  by  the  hand  of  him  who  would 
willingly  reHMiiii  yo«rs. 

«  H.  Rex." 

Notwithttundin^  all  these  submissions  on  the  part  of  her  royal  lover, 
it  is  certain  that  Anne  Boleyn  did  not  reappear  in  the  court  till  some 
time  in  15!K7.  Burnet  suggests  the  possibility  of  her  having  returned 
to  France  in  the  interim,  and  that  she  came  back  to  England  with  her 
frtber,  when  he  was  recalled  from  his  embassy,  in  1527,'  when,  as  Stowe 
ttfi,  he  brought  with  him  the  portrait  of  Margaret,  the  widowed 
duchess  of  Alen9on,  Anne'^s  royal  patroness  and  friend,  for  Henry's  con- 
nderation.  We  have  no  doubt  but  this  conjecture  will  one  day  be  veri- 
fied, by  the  increasing  activity  of  modem  research  among  contemporary 
fwords  and  letters.  Burnet,  af\er  adverting  to  Cavendish's  account  of 
Anne  Boleyn's  engagement  with  Percy,  as  the  only  satisfactory  guide 
for  fixing  the  real  period  of  her  first  appearance  at  court,  concludes  with 
this  observation  :  ^  Had  that  writer  told  us  in  what  year  this  was  done, 
it  bad  given  a  great  light  to  direct  us."  That  light  is  now  fully  sup- 
plied by  the  date  of  the  earl  of  Surrey's  letter,  which  we  have  pre- 
viously quoted,'  touching  the  marriage  of  the  unfortunate  Percy  to  the 
lidy  for  whom  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  beloved  Anne  Boleyn. 
H'e  o»y,  therefore,  fairly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Anne  entered  the 
service  of  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alen^n,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1^26,  when  the  French  court  had  re-assembled,  with  renewed  splen- 
dour, to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  its  chivalric  sovereign,  Francis  I., 
tod  that  she  returned  to  England  with  her  &ther,  as  surmised  by  Burnet, 
when  he  was  recalled  from  a  diplomatic  mission,  early  in  1527. 

After  an  absence  of  four  years,  Anne  Boleyn  resumed  her  place  in  the 
palace  of  queen  Katharine,  in  compliance,  it  is  supposed,  with  her 
Other's  commands,  and  received  the  homage  of  her  enamoured  sovereign 
in  a  less  repulsive  manner  than  she  had  done  while  her  heart  was  freshly 
bleeding  for  the  loss  of  the  man  whom  she  had  passionately  desired  to 
marry.  If  her  regrets  were  softened  by  the  influence  of  time  and  ub- 
•ence,  it  is  certain  that  her  resentment  continued  in  fidl  force  against 
Wolsey,  for  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Percy ;  and  the  anger  she  dared 
not  openly  manifest  against  tlie  king  was  treasured  up,  against  a  day  of 
veageuice,  to  be  visited  on  the  instrument  whom  he  h^  employed  in 
thtt  business.  ^  She  having,"  says  Cavendish,  ^  always  a  prime  grudge 
fuost  my  lord  cardinal,  for  breaking  the  contract  between  her  ami 

*  Burnet's  Hitt  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
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lord  Percy,  supposing  it  to  be  his  own  device,  and  no  other's.''  And 
she  at  last,  knowing  the  king's  pleasure  and  the  depth  of  his  sec  rets, 
then  began  to  look  very  haughty  and  stout,  lacking  no  manner  of  rich 
apparel  or  jewels  that  money  could  purchase.'' 

Henry's  passion  for  Anne  and  her  ill-will  to  his  &Tourit6  minislsr 
were  soon  apparent  to  the  magnates  of  the  court,  who,  disgnsted  with 
the  pride  and  despotic  conduct  of  the  latter,  eagerly  availed  theaisetves 
of  her  influence  to  accomplish  his  fall.  Wolsey,  perceiving  the  danger 
that  threatened  him,  exerted  all  his  arts  of  pleasing  to  conciliate  Uie 
offended  beauty,  and  prepared  many  feasts  and  masques  to  entertain  her 
and  the  king  at  his  own  house.  This  induced  her  to  treat  him  with 
feigned  civility,  but  the  hatred  that  a  vindictive  person  dissembles  is 
always  (ar  more  perilous  than  the  open  violence  of  a  declared  foe. 

The  question  of  Henry's  divorce  from  Katharine  was  now  mysteri- 
ously agitated  under  the  name  of  ^  the  king's  secret  matter,"  and  Wol- 
sey, far  from  suspecting  the  real  object  for  which  the  king  was  desirous 
of  ridding  himself  of  his  consort,  became  the  blind  instrument  of  opei^ 
ing  the  path  for  the  elevation  of  his  fair  enemy  to  a  throne. 

The  intrigues  wliich  prefaced  the  public  proceedings  for  the  divorce 
have  been  related  in  the  life  of  Katharine  of  Arragon.  A  splendid  bre- 
well  fete  was  given  to  the  French  ambassadors  at  Greenwich,  May  5th, 
1 527,  and  at  the  mask,  with  which  the  midnight  ball  concluded,  the 
king  gave  a  public  mark  of  his  preference  for  Anne  Boleyn  by  selecting 
her  for  his  partner.^ 

Soon  after  the  passion  of  Henry  became  obvious  even  to  the  queen, 
and  occasioned  her  to  upbraid  him  witli  his  perfidy ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  she  condescended  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Ann^.  Wolsey^ 
appointment  to  the  embassy  16  France  is  stated  by  Cavendish  to  have 
been  contrived  by  the  intrigues  of  Anne  Holey n,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  enemies,  who  were  desirous  of  getting  him  out  of  England.  During 
the  absence  of  Wolsey,  tlie  influence  of  Anne  increased  beyond  measure, 
and  the  ^  king's  secret  matter"  ceased  to  be  a  mystery  to  tliose  who  did 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Wolsey,  indeed,  had  su^ 
fered  himself  to  be  so  completely  duped  by  Henry's  diplomatic  feints  ai 
to  have  committed  himself  at  the  French  court  by  entering  into  nego- 
tiations for  uniting  his  master  to  Renee  of  France,  the  sister  of  the  de* 
ceased  queen  Claude. 

Meantime  a  treatise  on  the  unlawfulness  of  his  present  marriage  wai 
compounded  by  the  king  and  some  of  his  favourite  divines.  How  pain- 
fully and  laboriously  the  royal  theologian  toiled  in  this  literary  labyrinth 
is  evidenced  by  a  letter  written  by  himself  to  the  fair  lady  whose  bright 
eyes  had  afflicted  him  with  such  unwonted  qualms  of  conscience,  that 
he  had  been  fain  to  add  the  pains  and  penalties  of  authorship  to  the 
cares  of  government  for  her  sake.  This  curious  letter  must  have  been 
written  in  the  summer  of  1527,  during  one  of  those  temporary  absenca 
with  which  Anne  Boleyn  seems  occasionally  to  have  tantalized  him  :^ 

'  MSS.  de  BrieiuM,  folio  80. 
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■llliie  own  Sweet  Heart, 

*■  TUs  thBU  be  to  adverdie  you  of  the  great  loneness  that  I  find  linee  yoar 
departing,  lor,  I  aaeore  you,  me-thinketh  the  time  longer  since  your  departing 
BOW  last  than  I  was  wont  to  do  a  whole  fortnight  I  think  your  kindness  and 
ny  ferrency  of  k>ve  causeth  it,  for  otherwise  I  would  not  have  thou^t  it  possible, 
Aat  for  so  little  a  while  it  should  have  grieved  me.  But  now  that  I  am  coming 
towards  you,  me-thinketh  my  pains  be  half  relieved,  and  also  I  am  right  well 
oomforted,  insomuch  that  my  book  maketh  substantially  for  my  matter.  In  token 
whereof  I  have  spent  above  four  hours  this  day  upon  it.  which  has  caused  me  to 
write  the  shorter  letter  to  yovL  at  this  time,  because  of  some  pain  in  my  head."* 

Henry^s  impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  made  him 
dissatisfied  with  Wolsey's  diplomatic  caution  with  regard  to  ^  his  mat- 
ter,''and,  havmg^  hitherto  found  the  cardinal  subservient  to  all  his  wishes, 
he  recalled  him  to  England,  and  confided  to  him  his  desire  of  making 
Aane  Boleyn  hia  wife.'  Thunderstruck  at  this  disclosure,  the  minister 
threw  himself  at  Hi^  feet  of  his  royal  master,  and  remained  several 
hours  on  hia  knees  reasoning  with  him  on  the  infatuation  of  his  conduct, 
bat  without  eflect  Henry's  passion  was  again  quickened  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  jealousy,  for  about  this  time  we  find  Anne  assailed  by  the  ad- 
dresses of  a  lover  &r  more  likely  to  win  an  interest  in  the  heart  of  a 
lensitive  female  than  the  monarch  by  whom  she  was  wooed.  This  was 
the  graceful  poet-statesman,  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  her  early  friend  and  de- 
ToteS  admirer.  Wyatt,  Surrey,  George  Boleyn,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  were 
the  most  accomplished  quartette  in  the  court  of  Heiyy  VIII.  The  ties 
of  blood  which  united  the  two  Boleyns  with  their  cousin  Surrey  were 
not  so  powerfully  felt  as  the  attraction  which  a  sympathy  of  tastes  and 
pursuits  created  between  them  and  Wyatt.  Under  these  circumstances 
Anoe  Boleyn  would  have  probably  consoled  herself  for  the  loss  of 
Percy  by  matching  herself  with  Wyatt;  but,  unfortunately,  his  hand 
was  pledged  to  another,  before  her  contract  with  the  heir  of  Northum- 
berlaiid  was  broken.  Her  French  education,  however,  had  taught  her 
to  regard  adulation  as  a  welcome  tribute  to  her  charms ;  and  though  she 
did  not  accept  Wyatt's  addresses,  she  permitted  his  attentions. 

A  very  curious  incident  occurred  during  this  sort  of  negative  flirtation, 
as  it  would  be  called  in  modern  parlance,  which  throws  some  light  on 
the  progress  of  Henry's  courtship  at  this  time. 

**One  day  while  Anne  Boleyn  was  very  earnest  on  her  embroidery, 
Wyatt  was  hovering  about  her,  talking  and  complimenting  lier  (for  which 
their  relative  employments  about  the  king  and  queen  gave  him  good  op- 
portunity); he  twitched  from  her  a  jewelled  tablet,  which  hung  by  a 
lace  or  chain  out  of  her  pocket  This  he  thrust  into  his  bosom,  and, 
notwithstanding  her  earnest  entreaties,  never  would  restore  it  to  her,  but 

'  Dr.  Lingard  considers  the  expressions  with  which  thib  .etter  concludes  too 
vrmite  to  be  transcribed.  Sharon  Turner,  on  the  contrary,  who  quotes  the  whole 
letter,  regards  it  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  Henry's  respect  for  Anne  Boleyn  a  vinue 

"It  requires  no  great  correctness  of  taste,"  says  Turner,  "to  feel  that  thosti 
letters  are  written  in  very  decorous,  affectionate,  and  earnest  terms,  and  with  the 
feelings  ami  phrase  that  men  use  to  honourable  and  modest  women."  It  is, 
nerertheless,  difficult  to  imagine  any  woman  of  honourable  principles  receiving 
sod  treasuring  such  letters  IVom  a  married  man.  *  CavenditU  *,  IAt^iubliA. 
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wore  it  about  his  neck  under  his  cassock.  Now  and  then  he  showed 
to  her,  in  order  to  persuade  her  to  let  him  retain  it  at  a  mark  of  h< 
favour,  or  at  all  erenta  to  prore  a  subject  of  conversation  with  her,  i 
which  he  had  great  delight.  Anne  Boleyn  perceiving  his  drift,  penniitc 
him  to  keep  it  without  further  comment,  as  a  trifle  not  worth  furthi 
contest  Henry  VIII.  watched  them  both  with  anxious  jealousy,  an 
quickly  perceived  that,  the  more  sir  Thomas  Wyatt  hovered  about  tl 
lady,  the  more  she  avoideil  him.'^  ^  Well  pleased  at  her  conduct,  he  i 
the  end,**  says  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  ^  fell  to  win  her  by  treaty  of  marri^ 
and  in  his  talk  on  that  matter  took  from  her  a  ring,  which  he  ever  woi 
upon  his  little  finger.^ 

Anne  Boleyn  had  gained  some  little  wisdom  by  her  disappointment  i 
regard  to  Percy,  for  Wyatt  declares  ^  that  all  this  she  earned  with  gre: 
secrecy."  Far  di&rent  was  the  conduct  of  the  king,  who  was  exlremel 
anxious  to  display  his  triumph  over  Wyatt  Within  a  few  days  after,  I 
was  playing  at  bowls  with  Wyatt,  the  duke  of  Suifolk,  and  sir  Fraud 
Brian ;  Henry  was  in  high  good  humour,  but  affirmed  that  in  the  cast  c 
the  bowl  he  had  surpassed  his  competitor  Wyatt.  Both  Wyatt  and  hi 
partner  declared,  ^  By  his  leave,  it  was  not  so." 

The  king,  however,  continued  pointing  with  his  finger,  on  which  h 
had  Anne  Boleyn^s  ring,  and,  smiling  significantly,  said, 

^  Wyatt,  1  tell  thee  it  is  miite." 

The  ring,  which  was  well  known  to  him,  at  last  caught  the  eye  of  si 
Thomas  Wyatt,  who  paused  a  litde  to  rally  his  spirits.  Then  taki^ 
from  his  bosom  the  chain  to  which  hung  the  tablet,  which  the  king  like 
wise  remembered  well,  and  had  noted  it  when  worn  by  Anne  Boleyi 
he  said, 

^  And  if  it  may  like  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave  to  measure  the  cai 
with  Mi's,  1  have  good  hopes  yet  it  will  be  mine." 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  then  busied  himself  with  measuring  the  space  be 
tween  the  bowls  with  the  chain  of  the  tablet,  and  boldly  pronounced  th 
game  to  be  his. 

^  It  may  be  so,"  exclaimed  the  monarch,  haughtily,  spuming  from  bin 
the  disputed  bowl ;  ^  but  then  I  am  deceived !"  and,  with  an  angry  brov 
he  broke  up  the  sport 

This  double-meaning  dialogue  was  understood  by  few  or  none  bv 
themselves.  But  the  king  retired  to  his  chamber  with  his  countenanc 
expressive  of  the  resentment  he  felt  He  soon  took  an  opportunity  o 
reproaching  Anne  Boleyn  of  giving  love-tokens  to  Wyatt,  when  the  lad; 
clearly  proved,  to  the  great  satislaction  of  her  royal  lover,  that  her  tabk 
had  been  snatched  from  her  and  kept  by  superior  strength.' 

No  one  who  dispassionately  reflects  on  these  passages  in  Annexe  con 
duct  can  reconcile  it  either  with  her  duty  to  her  royal  mistress,  or  thee 

'  On  this  circumstance,  related  by  Wyatt  himself,  has  been  ibuoded  the  caliUBV 
lepeated  by  Sanders,  and  many  French  and  Spanish  writers,  and  bj  the  cadioli 
historians  in  general,  that  Wyatt  had  confessed  to  Henry  an  intri|nie  viih  Aaa 
Buleyn ;  but  the  high  &vour  in  which  he  continued  with  both  plainly  proves  llii 
Wyatt's  passion  was  not  permitted  by  the  lady  to  transgress  fiirthez  than  h 
fie»oribe»  ia  the  above  narration. 
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feelings  of  feminine  delicacy  which  would  make  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman  tremble  at  the  impropriety  of  becoming  an  object  of  contention 
between  two  married  men.  Wyatt  prudently  resigned  the  fair  prize  to 
bis  royal  rival,  and  if  Anne  abstained  from  compliance  with  the  unhal* 
lowed  solicitations  of  the  king,  it  must,  we  fear,  be  ascribed  rather  to 
ber  caution  than  her  virtue,  for  she  had  overstepped  the  restraints  of 
motal  rectitude  when  she  first  permitted  herself  to  encourage  his  atten- 
tioDS.  In  the  hour  that  Anne  Boleyn  did  this,  she  took  her  first  step 
towards  a  scaflbld,  and  prepared  for  herself  a  doom  which  fully  exem- 
plifies the  warning,  ^  Those  that  sow  the  whirlwind  must  expect  to  reap 
the  storm." 

Ambition  had  now  entered  her  head ;  she  saw  that  the  admiration  of 
the  sovereign  had  rendered  her  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  who  sought 
hit  favour;  and  she  felt  the  fatal  charms  of  power — ^not  merely  the 
power  which  beauty,  wit,  and  fascination,  had  given  her,  but  that  of 
political  influence.  In  a  word,  she  swayed  the  will  of  the  arbiter  of 
Europe,  and  she  had  determined  to  share  his  throne  as  soon  as  her  royal 
mistress  could  be  dispossessed.  The  Christmas  festival  was  celebrated 
with  more  than  usual  splendour  at  Greenwich  that  year,  and  Anne  Bo- 
leyn, not  the  queen,  was  the  prima  donna  at  all  the  toumays,  masks, 
banquets,  and  balls,  with  which  the  king  endeavoured  to  beguile  the 
lingering  torments  of  suspense  occasioned  by  the  obstacles  which  Wol- 
sey^s  diplomatic  crafl  continued  to  interpose  in  the  proceedings  for  the 
divorce. 

When  Henry's  treatise  on  the  illegality  of  his  present  marriage  was 
completed,  in  the  pride  of  authorship  he  ordered  it  to  be  shown  to  the 
greatest  literary  genius  of  liis  court,  sir  Thomas  More,  with  a  demand 
of  his  opinion.     Too  honest  to  flatter,  and  too  wise  to  criticise,  the 
work  of  the  royal  pedant,  More  extricated  himself  from  the  dilemma  by 
pleading  his  ignorance  of  theology.     The  treatise  was,  however,  pre- 
tented  to  pope  Clement;  and  Stephen  Gardiner  (then  known  by  the 
homble  name  of  Mr.  Stephen),  was,  with  Edmund  Fox,  the  king's  almo- 
ner, deputed  to  wring  from  that  pontiff  a  declaration  in  unison  with  the 
prohibition  in  Scripture  against  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow.    This, 
and  some  other  equivocal  concessions  having  been  obtained.  Fox  return- 
ed to  England,  and,  proceeding  to  Greenwich,  communicated  the  pro- 
gress that  had  been  made  to  the  king,  who  received  him  in  Anne  Boleyn's 
apartments.     Anne,  whose  sanguine  temper,  combined  with  feminine  in- 
experience in  ecclesiastical  law,  made  her  fancy  that  the  papal  sanction 
to  the  divorce  was  implied  in  the  instruments  exhibited  to  the  king,  was 
agitated  with  transports  of  exultation,  and  bestowed  more  liberal  pro- 
mises of  patronage  on  the  bearer  of  these  unmeaning  documents  than 
became  her.     Wolsey  was  included  in  a  commission  with  cardinal  Cam- 
peggio  to  try  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  his  enamoured  master,  had  written  a  letter  to  the  pope,  describing 
Anoe  Boleyn  as  a  model  of  female  excellence,  in  order  to  controvert  the 
scandals  that  were  already  current  at  Rome  respecting  her  connexion 
with  the  king. 
In  this  pomtion  were  affitirsy  when  the  awful  epidemk  caSi^  ^ 
TOL,jr.  —  IS  z 
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b wealing  sickness  broke  out,  June  IsU  in  the  court  Henry,  in  his  first 
alarm,  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  Wolsey  and  Iiis  spiritual  directors^ 
and  sent  the  fair  Boleyn  home  to  her  father  at  Hever  Castle,  while  he 
eflected  a  temporary  reconciliation  with  his  injured  queen.  His  peniten- 
tiary exercises  with  the  saintly  Katharine  did  not,  however,  deter  him 
from  pursuing  his  amatory  correspondence  with  her  absent  rival.  Here 
is  one  of  the  letters  which  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  Anne 
while  at  Hever  Casde : ' — 

^My  Mistreu  and  mj  Friend, 

"My  beart  and  I  surrender  our^Ives  into  your  bands,  and  we  supplicate  to 
be  commended  to  your  good  graces,  and  tbat  by  absence  your  afiectiont  may  nnc 
be  diminished  to  us.  For  tbat  would  be  to  augment  our  pain,  which  would  be 
a  great  pity,  since  absence  gives  enough,  and  more  than  I  ever  thought  could  be 
felt  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  fact  in  astronomy,  which  is,  that  the  further  the 
poles  are  from  the  sun,  notwithstanding  the  more  scorching  is  his  heat.  Thus  is 
it  with  our  love,  absence  has  placed  distance  between  us,  nevertheless  ferroor 
increases — at  least  on  my  part.  I  hope  the  same  from  you,  assuring  you  that  in 
my  case  the  anguish  of  absence  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  intolerable,  were  it 
not  for  the  firm  hope  I  have  of  your  indissoluble  affection  towards  me.  In  order 
to  remind  you  of  it,  and  because  I  cannot  in  person  be  in  your  presence,  I  send 
you  the  thing  which  comes  nearest  that  is  possible,  that  is  to  say,  my  picture,  and 
the  whole  device,  which  you  already  know  of,  set  in  bracelets,  wishing  myself 
in  their  place  when  it  pleases  you;  this  is  from  the  hand  of 

^  Your  servant  and  friend, 

-H.R.'' 

Fears  for  the  health  of  his  absent  favouiite  certainly  dictated  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Henry  to  Anne : — 

**  The  uneasiness  my  doubts  about  your  health  gave  me  disturbed  and  fright- 
ened me  exceedingly,  and  I  should  not  have  had  any  quiet  without  hearing  ce^ 
tain  tidings.  But  now,  since  you  have  as  yet  felt  nothing.  I  hope  it  is  with  yon 
as  it  is  with  us.  For  when'  we  were  at  Walton,  two  ushers,  two  valets  ds 
chambre,and  your  brother. — [this  tea*  George  BoUyn,] — fell  ill,  but  are  now  qoiM 
well,  and  since  we  have  returned  to  your  house  at  Hundsdon*  we  have  been 
perfectly  well,  God  be  praised,  and  have  not,  at  present,  one  sick  person  in  tbt 
family,  and,  I  think,  if  you  would  retire  from  the  Surrey  side,  as  we  did,  you 
would  escape  all  danger.  There  is  another  thing  that  may  comfort  you,  which 
is,  that,  in  truth,  in  this  distemper  few  or  no  women  have  been  taken  ill,  and 
besides  no  person  of  our  court,  and  few  elsewhere,  have  died  of  it.  For  which 
reason  I  beg  you,  my  entirely  beloved,  not  to  frighten  yourself,  or  to  be  too 
uneasy,  at  our  absence.  For  wherever  I  am,  I  am  yours,  and  yet  we  niurt 
sometimes  submit  to  our  misfortunes,  for  whoever  will  struggle  against  iate  if 
generally  but  so  much  the  farther  from  gaining  his  end :  wherefore  comfort  your- 
self, and  take  courage,  and  make  this  misfortune  as  easy  to  you  as  you  can,  lor  I 
Jiope  sliortly  to  make  you  sing  *  U  renvoye.'  * 

"'  No  more  at  present  for  lack  of  time,  but  that  I  wish  jrou  in  my  arms,  Alt  I 
might  a  little  dispel  your  unreasonable  thoughts." 

One  of  the  earliest  victims  to  the  pestilence  was  Anne's  brother-in- 


*  Printed  at  the  end  of  Robert  of  Avesbury. 

'  This  seat,  so  noted  as  the  nursery  of  Henry  VIII.'s  children,  originally  bt* 
longed  to  the  Boleyns,  and  was  purchased  by  the  king  from  them. 
'  This  was  probably  the  refrain  of  some  pretty  French  roundelay  she  used  t» 
mog. 
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liw,  WilKam  Ckrey,  gentlemui  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king.  A  letter, 
written  by  Anne  to  the  king,  in  behalf  of  her  sister  Maiy,  now  left  a 
destitoce  widow,  with  two  in&nts,  elicits  from  Henry  this  mysterious 
reply,  in  which  no  lingering  sympathy  of  tenderness  for  the  former 
object  of  his  fickle  regard  is  discernible  ^-« 

**  In  regard  to  yoar  sister*!  matter,  I  hare  caused  Walter  Welche  *  to  write  to 
mjr  lord  (her  fiuher)  mj  mind  thereon,  whereby  I  trust  that  Eve  shall  not 
dereire  Adam ;  for  tarely  whatever  is  said,  it  cannot  stand  with  his  honour,  but 
that  be  most  needs  take  her,  hit  natural  daughter,*  now  in  her  extreme  necessitj. 
No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  mine  own  darling ;  but  awhile,  I  would  we  were 
together  an  evening ;  with  the  hand  of  yours,  H.  R." 

This  metaphor  of  Eve  has  allusion  to  the  step-mother  of  Mary  and 
Anne  Bole3rn,  who  had  been  extremely  averse  to  Mary's  love-match ; 
bot  the  king  seems  to  suppose  that  she  would  not,  after  his  mandate, 
dve  to  prejudice  the  fiUher  against  his  distressed  child. 

We  soali  soon  find  the  indiscreet  Mary  in  disgrace  with  all  parties  on 
•ceount  of  her  incorrigible  predilection  for  making  love-matches. 

Anne  and  her  father  were  both  seized  with  this  alarming  epidemic  in 
July.  The  agitating  intelligence  of  the  peril  of  his  beloved  was  con- 
Teyed  to  Henry  by  express  at  midnight  He  instantly  despatched  his 
phpician,  Dr.  Butts,  to  her  assistance,  and  indited  the  following  tender 
epif  de  to  her : — 

**The  most  displeasing  news  that  could  occur  came  to  me  suddenly  at  night. 
Od  three  accounts  1  must  lament  it  One,  to  hear  of  the  illness  of  my  mistress, 
whom  I  esteem  more  than  all  tlie  world,  and  whose  health  I  desire  as  I  do  my 
own.  I  would  willingly  bear  half  of  what  you  sufler  to  cure  you.  Tlie  second, 
from  the  fear  that  I  shall  have  to  endure  my  wearisome  absence  much  longer, 
vhich  has  hitherto  given  me  all  the  veration  that  was  possible.  The  third, 
because  my  physician  (in  whom  I  liave  most  confidence)  is  absent  at  the  very 
Dme  when  he  could  have  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  But  I  hope,  by  him 
ind  his  means,  to  obtain  one  of  my  cliief  joys  on  earth,  that  is,  the  cure  of  my 
mistres*.  Yet,  from  the  want  of  him  I  send  you  my  second  (Dr.  Butts),  and 
hope  that  he  will  soon  make  you  well.  I  shall  then  love  him  more  than  ever. 
I  beseech  you  to  be  gui<led  by  his  advice  in  your  illness.  By  your  doing  this,  1 
hope  soon  to  sec  you  again,  which  will  be  to  me  a  greater  comfort  than  all  the 
precious  jewels  in  the  world. 

**  Written  by  that  secretary  who  is,  and  for  ever  will  be,  your  loyal  and  most 
assured  servant,  H.  R.*' 

Anne  was  in  imminent  danger,  but  through  the  skill  and  care  of  Dr. 
Butts  she  was  preserved  to  fulfil  a  darker  destiny.  The  shadow  of 
death  had  passed  from  over  her,  but  the  solemn  warning  was  unheeded, 
tod  she  fearlessly  pressed  onward  to  the  fatal  accomplishment  of  her 
wishes. 

The  first  use  she  made  of  her  convalescence  was  to  employ  Heneage 
to  pen  the  following  deceitful  message  from  her  to  car^nal  Wolsey : 

'Sir  Walter  Welche,  one  of  the  six  gentlemen  of  his  privy  chamber. 

*The  expression  in  this  letter  of  fiaturtU  daughter  does  not  mean  iUtgitimatt 
daiiibter,  but  points  out  that  she  was  Sir  Thomas's  daughter  by  the  ties  of  natwr^ 
while  she  was  but  the  itepdamghter  of  Lady  Boleyn.  The  term  natural  for  ille- 
gitiiData  was  not  used  till  the  last  centmy. 
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^  Maistress  Anne  is  very  well  amended,  and  commended  her  hnmbly  to 
your  grace,  and  thinketh  it  long  till  she  speak  with  you." '  She  soon 
after  wrote  to  the  cardinal  herself,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  how 
a  woman  of  her  haughty  spirit  could  condescend  to  use  the  abject  style 
which  at  this  period  marks  her  letters  to  her  unfoigiven  foe.  It  is, 
however,  possible,  that  this  dissimulation  was  enjoined  by  Henry,  when 
he  paid  her  his  promised  risit,  after  her  .recorery  from  the  sickness,  at 
which  time  they  must  have  compounded  this  partnership  epistle,'  with 
the  view  of  beguiling  Wolsey  into  forwarding  their  desire  at  the  ap- 
proaching convention  >-^ 

•*  My  Lord, 

**  In  mf  most  humble  wise  that  my  heart  can  think,  I  desire  yon  to  pardon 
me,  that  I  am  so  bold  to  trouble  you  with  my  simple  and  rude  writing,  esteem- 
ing it  to  proceed  from  her,  that  is  much  desirous  to  know  that  your  grace  does 
well,  as  I  perceive  from  this  bearer  that  you  do,  the  which  I  ptay  God  long  to 
continue,  as  I  am  most  bound  to  pray,  ibr  I  do  not  know  the  great  pains  and 
troubles  ]rou  have  taken  for  me  both  night  and  day  is  ever  to  be  recompensed  oo 
my  part,  but  akmdy  [only]  in  loving  you  (next  to  the  king's  grace)  above  all 
creatures  living.  And  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  daily  proof  of  my  deeds  ^all 
manifestly  declare  and  affirm  the  same  writing  to  be  true,  and  I  do  trust  yoa 
think  the  same.  My  Lord,  I  do  assure  you,  I  do  long  to  hear  from  you  news  of 
the  legate,  for  I  do  hope  (an*  they  come  from  you)  they  shall  be  very  good,  and 
I  am  sure  you  desire  it  as  much  as  I,  and  more,  an'  it  were  possible,  as  I  know 
it  is  not,  and  thus  remaining  in  a  steadfast  hope,  I  make  an  end  <tf  my  letter. 
Written  with  the  hand  of  her  that  is  most  bound  to  be."' 

**  P.S.  by  king  Henry.  The  writer  of  this  letter  would  not  cease  till  she  had 
caused  me  likewise  to  set  my  hand,  desiring  jrou,  though  it  be  short,  to  take  it  in 
good  part.  I  tnture  you,  that  there  is  neither  of  us  but  greatly  desireth  to  see 
you,  and  are  joyous  to  hear  that  you  have  escaped  this  plague  so  well,  trusting 
the  fury  thereof  to  be  passed,  especially  with  tliem  that  keepeth  good  diet,  as  I 
trust  you  do.  The  not  hearing  of  the  legate's  arrival  in  France  causeth  us  some- 
what to  muse,  notwithstanding  we  trust  by  your  diligence  and  vigilancy  (with 
the  assistance  of  Almighty  God)  shortly  to  be  eased  out  of  that  trouble.  No 
more  to  you  at  this  time,  but  that  I  pray  (jod  send  you  as  good  health  and  pros- 
perity  as  the  writer  would.    By  your  loving  sovereign  and  friend,         U.  R." 

The  king  had,  according  to  the  French  ambassador,  become  infuri- 
ated with  Wolsey  at  the  delay  of  the  divorce,  and  had  used  ^  terrible 
terms"  to  him.  Wolsey,  towards  the  middle  of  July,  fell  sick  of  the 
pestilence,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  in  order  to  work  on  the  king^s  affec- 
tion, or  to  procure  some  respite  till  the  arrival  of  Campeggio.  Anne 
Boleyn  sent  him  the  following  letter,  which,  from  mentioning  this  ill- 
ness, is  supposed  to  have  been  wiitten  at  the  end  of  July,  1528 : — 

••  My  Lord, 

^  In  my  most  humble  wise,  that  my  poor  heart  can  think,  I  do  thank  your 

*  State  Papers,  vol.  L  '  Harleian  Miscellany. 

*  This  letter  has  been  attributed  to  queen  Katharine  and  Henry  VIJL  It  has 
no  signature,  but  the  manner  of  composition  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  next 
letter  by  Anne  Boleyn.  The  creeping  spirit  denotes  the  deceit  she  afterwards 
practised.  The  noble-minded  queen  Katharine,  who  had  written  pleasantly  and 
aflectiooately  to  Wolsey  before  he  forfeited  her  esteem,  did  not  assume  a  deoai^ 
fal  s^le  to  him  in  her  misfortunes. 
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grace  fin  your  kind  letter  and  fhr  your  rich  and  goodly  present,  the  which  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  deserre,  without  your  help,  of  which  I  have  hitherto  had  to 
great  plenty,  that  all  the  days  of  my  liie  I  am  most  bound  of  all  creatures,  next 
the  king's  grace,  to  love  and  serve  your  grace,  of  the  which  I  beseech  you  never 
to  doubt,  that  ever  1  shall  vary  from  this  thought,  as  long  as  any  breath  is  in  my 
body.  And  as  touching  your  grace's  trouble  with  the  sweat,  I  thank  our  Lord, 
that  them  that  I  desired  and  prayed  ibr  are  escaped — and  that  is  the  king's  grace 
and  yon;  not  doubting  that  God  has  preserved  you  both  for  great  causes  known 
Mlomelf  [only]  of  his  high  wisdom.  And  as  for  the  coming  of  the  legate,  I  desire 
that  much.  And  if  it  be  God'e  pleasure,  I  pray  iiim  to  send  this  matter  shortly 
to  a  good  end ;  and  then,  1  trust,  my  lord,  to  recompense  part  of  your  great  paina. 
In  the  which  I  must  require  you,  in  the  mean  time,  to  accept  my  good-will  in  the 
itead  <if  the  power;  the  which  must  proceed  partly  from  you,  as  our  Lord 
knoweth,  whom  I  beseech  to  send  you  long  life  with  continuance  in  honour. 
Written  with  the  hand  of  her  that  is  most  bound  to  be 

**  Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"Awira  BoLiTir."* 

There  b  a  difficulty  in  reading  and  understanding  the  letters  of  Anne 
Boleyo,  on  account  of  an  erident  want  of  sincerity.  Another  of  these 
epistles,  which  are  meant  to  propitiate  the  good  offices  of  Wolsey,  re- 
garding the  trial  of  the  validity  of  Queen  Katharine's  marriage,  is  a 
repetition,  with  little  variation,  of  the  professions  in  the  above.  She 
^  Immbly  thanks  him  for  his  travail  in  seeking  to  bring  to  pass  the 
greatest  weal  that  is  possible  to  come  to  any  creature  living,  and  in 
especial  remembering  how  wretched  and  unworthy  I  am  in  compare  to 
his  highness." 

The  earnestness  of  her  protestations  of  favour  and  affection  to  the 
cardinal,  in  case  he  should  succeed  in  making  her  queen,  is  apparent  in 
the  following  words,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
written  by  her  hand  and  subscribed  with  her  autograph  as  follows : — 

**  I  assure  you  that  aAer  this  matter  is  brought  to  bear,  you  shall  find  as  your 
bound  (in  the  meantime)  to  owe  you  my  service,  and  then  look,  what  thing  in 
this  world  I  can  imagine  to  do  you  pleasure  in,  you  shall  find  me  the  gladdest 
woman  in  the  world  to  do  it. 


CWc^t^ 


That  occasional  doubts  and  misgivings  were  entertained  by  Anne,  as 
to  the  stability  of  Henry's  regard  and  tlie  real  nature  of  his  intentions, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  device  of  a  jewel  presented  by  her  to  the  royal 
loYer,  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  following  letter : — 

■*  For  a  present  so  valuable,  that  nothing  could  be  more  (considering  the  whole 
id  it),  I  return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks,  not  only  on  account  of  the  costly 
diamond  and  the  ship,  in  which  the  solitary  damsel  is  tossed  about,  but  chiefly 
ton  the  Aoe  inteipretation  and  the  too  humble  submission,  which  yoar  goodness 
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hath  made  to  me ;  for  I  think  it  would  bt  Terjr  diffloult  for  me  to  find  an 
tion  %?  deserve  it  if  I  were  not  assiited  by  your  great  humanity  and  fitToor, 
which  I  have  alwajri  sought  to  seek,  and  will  always  seek  to  preserve,  by  all 
the  services  in  my  power ;  and  this  is  my  finn  intention  and  hope,  aooording  to 
the  motto/  ^»d  iUie  amt  mMbL 

*^  The  demonstrations  of  your  afieotions  are  such,  the  fine  thouf^ts  of  your 
letter  so  cordially  expressed,  that  they  oblige  me  for  ever  to  honour,  love,  and 
aerve  you  sincerely,  beseeching  you  to  continue  in  the  same  firm  and  constant 
purpose ;  and  assuring  you  that,  on  my  part,  I  will  not  only  make  you  a  suitable 
return,  but  outdo  you  in  loyalty  of  heart  if  it  be  possible. 

**  I  desire  also,  that  if  at  any  time  before  this  I  have  in  any  way  offended  yoa, 
that  you  would  give  me  the  same  absolution  that  you  ask,  assuring  you,  tha 
hereaAer  my  heart  shall  be  dedicated  to  you  alone.  I  wish  my  person  was  so 
too.  God  can  do  it,  if  he  pleases,  to  whom  I  pmy  once  a-day.  for  that  end, 
hoping  that  at  length  my  pmyers  will  be  heard.  I  wish  the  time  may  be  short; 
but  I  shall  think  it  long  till  we  see  one  another.  Written  by  the  hand  of  that 
secretary,  who  in  heart,  body,  and  will,  is 

**  Votre  loyal  et  plus  assur6  serviteur, 


uM^u»    V>Jy  «»C' «A«*M«^ 


Ml' 


]t  jnutt  hare  been  nearly  at  this  crisis  that  the  king  was  induced  to 
declare  to  Aone  Boleyn  and  her  father,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make 
her  his  consort  whenever  he  should  be  released  from  his  present  mar- 
riage. After  this  intimation  he  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  Uever  Castk. 
He  used  to  ride  thither  privately  from  Eltham  or  Greenwich.  The  lool 
tradition  of  Hever  points  out  a  certain  hill  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  castle,  where  he  used  to  sound  his  bugle  to  give  notice  of  his  q»- 
proach.  The  oak-panelled  chamber  and  the  antique  gallery  is  still  shown 
at  the  castle  where  he  used  to  have  interviews  with  Anne  Boleyn.  If 
Wyatt's  enthusiastic  encomiums  may  be  credited,  she  still  demurred  oa 
account  of  her  respect  and  aflection  to  tlie  queen ;  her  subsaqtient  per^ 
secution  of  Katharine's  virtuous  friends,  Fisher  and  More,  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  such  delicacy  of  feeling;  but  the  heart  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
like  other  hearts,  did  not  improve  after  a  long  course  of  jQattery  and 
prosperity. 

^She  stood  still  upon  her  guard,''  says  Wyatt,  ^and  was  not  easily 
carried  away  with  all  this  appearance  of  happiness ;  first,  on  accoimt  of 

*  llie  original  of  this  letter  is  written  in  French.  The  letters  are  seventeen  u 
all;  eight  of  these  are  written  in  English  and  nine  of  the  earlier  in  French.  Two 
of  the  French  letters  have  the  fanciful  heart  signature,  with  the  French  wonU 
on  each  side  of  the  heart,  signifying  Htnry  uekt  jinnt  BoUyn,  no  othn:  and  the 
word  of  power,  Btx.  One  French  letter  is  signed  with  H.  R.,  and  the  heart 
inclosing  A.  B.  without  the  words,  as  above ;  another  has  merely  the  king's  iai 
tials,  with  the  French  words  ma  aimabU  written  on  each  side.  Tha  Engikh  tol' 
ters  are  signed  in  three  diflerent  modes,  with  the  initials  of  tha  king*s  rt"»^  as 
above,  without  other  additions.  Some  have  a  small  A  and  the  Rex  contraction; 
another  the  word  Henry,  very  well  written,  and  the  Rex  contractioo;  this  last  ii 
added  to  a  small  French  letter,  No.  8,  ending  in  cypher,  in  answer  to  an  evidMl 
request  ibr  a  place  in  the  household. 

*Tbis  fiuiiastio  signature  is  appended  to  mora  than  one  of  Haary's  leOeia. 
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the  lowt  die  bare  erer  to  the  queen,  whom  she  served,  a  personage  of 
great  TUtue ;  and,  secondly,  she  unagiAed  that  there  was  less  freedom  in 
her  anion  with  her  lord  and  king  than  with  one  more  agreeable  to  her.'* 

There  is  little  doabt  this  was  the  real  motive  of  her  hesitation.  That, 
however,  was  at  last  overcome  by  ambition.  Her  love  of  pleasure  and 
thirst  for  admiration  rendered  Anne  impatient  to  emerge  from  the  retire- 
ment of  Hever  Castle ;  and  the  fears  of  the  pestilence  having  entirely 
passed  away,  she  returned  to  court  on  the  18th  of  August.  The  French 
imbaMador,  Du  Bellay,  who  had  predicted  that  her  influence  would  en« 
tirely  decay  with  absence,  thus  announces  her  reappearance  in  his  reports 
to  his  own  government :  ^  Mademoiselle  de  Boleyn  has  at  last  returned 
to  the  court,  and  ]  believe  the  khig  to  be  so  infatuated  with  her  that  God 
alone  conld  abate  his  madness."  The  queen  was  sent  to  Greenwich,  and 
her  &ir  rival  was  lodged  in  a  splendid  suite  of  apartments  contiguous  to 
those  of  the  king.* 

The  time-serving  portion  of  the  courtiers  flattered  the  weakness  of 
the  sovereign  by  oflering  their  adulation  to  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished object  of  his  passion.  She  was  supported  by  the  powerful  in* 
fluence  of  her  maternal  kinsmen,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  brethren, 
men  who  were  illustrious,  not  only  by  their  high  rank  and  descent  from 
the  monarchs  of  England  and  France,  but  by  the  services  they  had  ren- 
dered their  country  both  by  sea  and  land ;  but  the  voice  of  the  great 
Dody  ot  the  people  wan  agamst  her.  Thay  teit  the  cause  ot  theii  mjured, 
dieir  virtaous  queen,  as  their  own ;  and  their  indignation  was  so  de 
cidediy  manifested,  that  Henry,  despotic  as  he  was,  ventured  not  to 
oppose  the  popular  clamour  for  the  dismissal  of  his  fair  favourite.' 
Power  might  uphold,  the  sophistry  of  party  defend,  the  position  of  Anne 
Bdejm  at  this  crisis,  but  on  the  grounds  of  morality  and  religion  it  could 
never  be  justified.  The  legate  was  expected  from  Rome  to  try  the 
validity  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Katharine,  and,  as  Henry  founded 
his  objections  on  scruples  of  conscience,  it  was  judged  most  prudent  to 
keep  passion  behind  the  scenes  till  the  farce  was  ended. 

Anne  Boleyn  was  accordingly  required  by  her  royal  lover  to  retire  to 
Hever  Castle  for  the  present.  This  sort  of  temporising  policy  was  not 
agreeable  to  her,  but  the  king  insisted  on  her  departure ;  ^^  whereat,^'  to 
use  the  quaint  but  expressive  phrase  of  a  contemporary, ''  she  smoked." 
So  great,  indeed,  was  her  displeasure,  that  she  vowed  she  would  return 
to  court  no  more  after  having  bean  dismissed  in  such  an  abrupt  and  un- 
courteous  fashion. 

Henry,  who  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  perversity  of  mistress  Anne, 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  conciliate  her.  He  continued  to  write 
the  most  impassioned  letters  to  her,  and  to  give  her  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence oi  the  progress  of  the  expected  legate.  That  Anne  at  first  main- 
tained an  obdurate  silence  is  evinced  by  one  of  Henry's  letters,  which 
we  insert : — 

**■  Although,  my  mistress,  it  has  not  pleased  you  to  remember  the  promise  you 
amde  me  when  I  was  last  with  you ;  that  is,  to  hear  good  news  from  you,  and 

'L«  Gm-idi  Tytler;  Lingard.         'Herbert,  in  White  Kennet,  vol.  i.  p.  100, 
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to  have  an  antwer  to  ray  last  letter,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  it  belongs  to  a  tms 
servant  (seeing  that  otherwise  he  can  know  nothing)  to  inquire  the  health  of  his 
misuess ;  and  to  acquit  myself  of  the  duty  of  a  true  servant,  I  send  you  this 
letter,  beseeching  you  to  apprise  me  of  your  welfare.  I  pray  this  may  oootintae 
u  long  as  I  desire  mine  own.  And  to  cause  you  yet  oflener  to  remember  me,  I 
send  yon,  by  the  bearer  of  this,  a  buck  killed  last  evening,  very  late,  by  mine 
own  hand — hoping  that,  when  you  eat  of  it,  you  may  think  of  the  hunter. 
From  want  of  room,  I  must  end  my  letter.  Written  by  the.  hand  of  your  sei« 
vant,  who  very  often  wishes  for  you,  instead  of  your  brother. 

•*H.  R." 

Cardinal  Campeggio^s  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  had  retarded  his  open- 
ing of  the  legantine  court,  which  was  expected  speedily  to  pronoonce  the 
divorce.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  delay  was  wilful,  in  order  thai 
Henry's  fickle  temper  might  have  scope,  and  that  he  might  weary  of  his 
passion  before  the  sentence  was  pronounced.  Anne  Boleyn  was  cer- 
tainly of  this  opinion,  and  expressly  declared  that  Campeggio's  illneM 
was  feigned.  The  next  letter  shows  that  the  king  was  €?  a  different 
opinion,  and  it  is  apparent,  that  he  thought,  that  she  had  acted  unrea- 
sonably in  the  anger  she  had  lately  manifested  against  himself: — 

**  To  inform  you  what  joy  it  is  to  me  to  understand  of  your  conformablenen 
with  reason,  and  of  the  suppressing  of  your  inutile  and  vain  thoughts  with  the 
bridle  of  reason — I  assure  you  all  the  greamess  of  this  world  could  not  eoonter- 
poise,  for  my  satisfaction,  the  knowledge  and  certainty  thereof.  Therefore,  good 
sweetheart,  continue  the  same,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  your  doings  hereafter, 
for  thereby  shall  come,  both  to  you  and  me,  the  greatest  quietness  that  may  be  in 
this  world. 

"■  The  cause  why  the  bearer  stays  so  long,  is  the  gear*  I  have  had  to  dress  up 
for  you,  which  I  trust,  ere  long,  to  see  you  occupy,  and  then  I  trust  to  ooeupy 
yours,  which  shall  be  recompense  enough  to  me  for  all  my  pains  and  labour. 

**The  imfeigned  sickness  of  this  well- willing  legate*  doth  somewhat  retard 
this  access  to  your  person,  but  I  trust  verily,  when  God  shall  send  him  health,  be 
will  with  diligence  recompense  his  demur.  For  I  know  well  when  he  hath  said 
(touching  the  saying  and  bruit  noise*  that  he  is  thought  imperial),  *  that  it  shall 
be  well  known  in  this  matter  that  he  is  not  imperial :"  *  and  this  for  lack  of  time 
Farewell." 

According  to  Stowe,  and  some  others,  the  revenues  of  the  see  of 
Duiham  (or,  at  any  rate,  that  portion  of  the  immunities  of  the  bishopric 
which  were  situated  in  the  metropolis),  were  bestowed  by  Henry  on 
Anne  Boleyn,  while  she  yet  retained  the  name  of  maid  of  honour  to 
his  queen.  It  is  certain  that  Durham  House  became  by  some  means  the 
London  residence  of  herself  and  her  parents.*     It  was  pleasantly  situ- 

*  Suppose  the  furnishing  and  decking  of  Suffolk  House. 

'  Cardinal  Campeggio,  whom  Anne  Boleyn  suspected  of  a  political  fit  of  tht 
gout 

*  Regarding  the  popular  reportj  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange  sentence. 

*  Meaning  that  he  was  not  devoted  to  the  interesU  of  queen  Katharine's  nephew, 
tlie  emperor. 

*  Pennant  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  possessions  of  queen  Elizabetlj  as  Anne 
lioleyn's  heiress;  when  she  was  princess,  this  Durham  House  was  her  town 
residence,  and  was  afterwards  granted  by  her  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

•*  It  was,  according  to  the  survey  of  Norden,  a  contemporary  topographer  of 

queen  Elizabeth,  a  stately  house,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  Authony 

Aak,  bishop  of  Durham ;  the  hall  is  stately  and  high,  snpportod  with  loAy  marblt 
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tted  OD  the  tmnks  of  the  river,  on  the  very  spot  in  the  Strand  now  oc- 
CDpied  by  the  Adelphi  Buildings.  This,  however,  did  not  content  Anne, 
ind  when,  after  an  absence  of  two  months,  she  consented,  by  the  en- 
treaties of  the  king,  seconded  by  the  commands,  and  oven  the  tears,  of 
her  fiLther,to  retnm  to  court,  it  was  only  on  condition  that  a  more  splen- 
did and  commodious  residence  should  be  allotted  her.  Henry  took 
infinite  pains  to  please  her  in  this  matter,  and  at  length  employed  Wol- 
tey  as  his  agent  in  securing  Sufiblk  House  for  her  abode.  This  is  an- 
nounced to  Anne  in  the  following  letter : — 

**  Af  toaching  a  lodging  for  jrou,  we  have  gotten  one  by  my  lord  cardinars 
means,  die  like  whereof  conld  not  have  been  found  here-abouts,  for  all  causes, 
•s  thia  bearer  shall  more  show  yon.  As  touching  our  other  afbirs,  1  assure  yon 
there  can  be  no  more  done  or  more  diligence  used,  nor  all  manner  of  dangers 
Letter  both  foreseen  and  provided  for,  so  that  1  trust  it  shall  be  hereafVer  to  both 
our  comlbfts,  the  specialities  whereof  were  both  too  long  to  be  written,  and 
hardly  by  messenger  to  be  declared.  Wherefore,  till  you  repair  hither,  I  keep 
something  in  store,  trnsting  it  shall  not  be  loug.  For  I  have  caused  my  lord  your 
&iher  to  make  his  provisions  with  speed.** 

In  another  letter,  he  wishes  her  father  to  hasten  their  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, saying,  ^  I  entreat  yon,  my  mistress,  to  tell  your  father,  from  me, 
that  I  beg  him  to  advance,  but  two  days,  the  designated  time,  that  it  may 
be  earlier  than  the  old  term,  or  at  least  on  the  day  prefixed.  Otherwise, 
I  shall  think  he  is  not  disposed  to  assist  lovers,  as  he  promised,  nor  ac- 
cording to  my  expectations. 

Suflblk  House  was  contiguous  to  Wolsey's  splendid  new-built  palace, 
York  House,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Whitehall.  Henry  took 
the  opportunity  of  borrowing  this  mansion  of  the  cardinal,  as  affording 
better  fiicilities  for  unobserved  intercourse  with  Anne  than  his  own  royal 
abode  at  Westminster.  The  monarch  liked  York  House  so  well  that  he 
never  returned  it  either  to  its  defrauded  master  or  to  the  see  of  York. 

Before  these  arrangements  were  well  completed,  the  king  had  the  an- 
noyance of  learning  that  all  he  wrote  in  confidence  to  Anne  Boleyn  was 
publicly  known  in  London  soon  after,  which  caused  him  to  write  this 
admonitioa  to  the  incautious  beauty  :— 

*  Darling, 

**  i  heartily  commend  me  to  you,  ascertaining  you,  that  I  am  a  little  perplexed 
with  such  things  as  your  brother  shall,  on  my  part,  declare  unto  you,  to  whom  I 
prey  yon  will  give  full  credit,  for  it  were  too  long  to  write. 

^  In  my  last  letters,  I  writ  to  you,  that  I  truste<l  shortly  to  see  you ;  this  is 
better  known  in  London  than  any  thing  that  is  about  me,  whereof  I  not  a  little 
loarTel,  bat  lack  of  diicrtet  handling  must  needs  be  the  cause. 

**No  more  to  yon  at  this  time,  but  that  I  trust  shortly  our  meeting  shall  not 
depend  upon  other  men's  light  handling,  but  upon  your  own. 

•*  Writ  with  the  hand  of  him  that  longs  to  be  yours."  * 

pilltrs.  It  standeth  upon  Thames,  very  pleasantly.  Her  Majesty  (Elizabeth) 
hith  given  the  use  thereof  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh." — Camden  Society,  Nordeni 
Survey. 

*This  billet  appears  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of  Henry's  celebrated  love 
letters  to  Anne  Boleyn.  They  were  stolen  from  her  at  the  close  of  the  year  1528, 
■nd  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the  intrigues  probably  of  Wolsey,  though  ffceal  «vxx^\ 
cuQ  leil  OD  the  legate,  cardinal  Campeggio. 
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The  leproof  contained  in  this  letter  is  gentle,  considering  the  pjot  o- 
cation,  and  shows  how  extremely  Anne  was  indulged  by  her  lover,  it 
developes,  likewise,  a  great  weakness  in  her  character,  that  of  tattling 
and  boasting  to  all  around  her  of  the  arrangement  the  king  was  making 
at  Lfondon  to  have  access  to  her  presence  without  ostensibly  living  wider 
the  same  roof  with  her. 

Anne  took  possession  of  the  stately  mansion  which  her  enamoured 
sovereign  had  provided  for  her  early  in  December,  for  on  the  9th  of  that 
month  tlie  French  ambassador  writes,  ^  Mademoiselle  de  Boulan  has  ar- 
rived, and  the  king  has  placed  her  in  very  fine  lodgings,  immediately 
adjoining  to  his  own,  and  there,  every  day,  more  court  is  paid  to  her 
than  she  ever  paid  to  the  queen."  Henry,  indeed,  induced  his  courtiers 
to  attend  the  daily  levies,  which  she,  like  a  rival  queen,  held  with  all 
the  pomp  of  royalty.  She  had  her  ladies  in  waithig,  her  train-bearer, 
and  her  chaplains,  and  dispensed  patronage  both  in  church  and  state. 

At  Christmas  the  king  joined  his  family  at  Greenwich,  and  Anne 
Boleyn  outraged  all  propriety  by  accompanying  him.  She  and  the 
queen,  however,  were  not  supposed  to  associate  The  qaeen  kept  open 
house  as  usual,  and  mistress  Bole3m  held  her  revels  apart'  Scandal,  of 
course,  was  busy  with  her  name;'  what  lady  who  submitted  to  occnpjT 
a  position  so  suspicious  could  escape  with  a  reputation  unblemished  ? 

The  reports  of  the  foreign  amlxissadors,  esnecially  thoM  of  Fram^ 
and  Venice,  are  full  of  those  rumours  which  might  have  oaen  tareMtn 
by  any  female  who  had  the  slightest  delicacy  of  mind.  The  aptthy  ft 
Anne  Boleyn  to  such  imputations  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  her  resi- 
dence in  the  licentious  court  of  Francis  I.,  where  she  liad  seen  the 
countess  Chateaubriant  and  tlie  duchess  d'Estampes  treated  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  princesses,  and  tolerated  by  the  ladies  of  the  roytl  family. 
Even  her  own  illustrious  and  high-minded  patroness,  Margaret,  dochMS 
of  Alen^on,  bad  condescended  to  avail  herself  of  the  influence  of  d'Es- 
tampes  over  the  mind  of  Francis,  in  more  instances  than  one— a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  deterioration  of  the  moral  standard  of  diplomatUiei* 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1529,  Grardiner  was  again  des- 
patched to  Rome  to  plead  for  the  divorce.  It  is  a  curious  fiict,  that  on 
tlie  4th  of  April,  Anne  Boleyn  sent  him  a  present  of  cramp-rings,  ac- 
companied with  the  following  letter.'  It  is  expressed  in  a  style  which 
shows  she  either  considered  him  as  her  friend,  or  was  desirous  of  per- 
suading him  that  she  thought  him  such. 

•«  Mr.  Stephen/ 

^  I  thank  you  for  my  letter,  wherein  I  perceive  the  willing  and  ftidkfnl  miad 
pm  have  to  do  me  pleasure,  uot  doubting  but  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  man'i 
wit  to  imagine,  you  will  do.  I  pray  God  to  send  yon  well  to  speed  in  all  foar 
matters  so  that* you  will  put  me  in  a  study  how  to  reward  your  high  serviee.   I 

'L'Er^que  de  Bayonne,  p.  231.  'Ibid.;  Turner,  voL  ii.  p.  516. 

*Le  Grand;  Ellis,  Royal  Letters,  1st  series. 

*  State  Paper  MSS.  No.  123.  Gardiner's  Christian  name  was  Stephen.  The 
letter  in  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G5.  In  Tytlefs  lately  published  letters  from  the 
Stmte  Papers,  the  envoys  of  Mary  L  request  there  may  be  sent  some  ntwd* 
blessed  vmnp-rings  for  distribution. 
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to  trail  in  God  yea  tb*l\  not  cepenl  i^  anil  ihal  ihe  end  of  lUii  janiney  >haJJ  bC' 
HWa  pl««iant  to  me  tliau  yuut  Qrat, — foi  Uial  waa  but  a  rejoiciog  liope,  whidb 
f«Min|U  1^  1"'^  "I*  it  •^Of*  pul  to  't>s  moio  pain,  and  ibey  ibai  nre  piuliikeri  wMK' 
mr,  u  fon  do  know.  TheleAre  do  I  Itujt  tbat  Uiii  hord  bcEiniuiig  ib>ll  inMt 
fct  btfttBi  ending.  f 

'  *  Mr.  !>i»pb(m.  I  Mod  ]roa  bare  Ilia  cramp-ilnss  fen  you,  and  Mr.  Oiiigai^ 
(GHwIi).  and  iSi.  Pelari  pray  you  la  disnibule  ibam  both,  a>  (Jit,  Ikni  (yuu  may 
■^ra  iboin}  will  ba  glnil  lo  do  ihrui  any  pleuurs  which  shall  be  in  my  ptirte 
JUhd  tbos  I  iDDke  Du  hikI,  piBying  God  tend  yon  good  beoUb. 

•  Writlan  at  Greenwlcb  ihe  lib  day  of  Ap'il,  * 

"  By  your  aasured  friend, 

"  A»a  BaLLin,'' 

There  b  loiaething  remarkable  conoecied  with  this  present  of  cratnp^ 
iagt,  MCing  Uiat  by  a  superslJtJon,  parallel  to  the  kings  of  Euglaito 
sniBg  ihfl  evil  by  iheir  touch,  the  queciis  of  England  were  suppoaeil  to 
pimii  ihe  power  alone  of  consecrating  cminp-ringa.  The  queatioB 
auaninf  aiisea,  how  came  Anne  Boleyn,  in  the  year  1529,  by  a  suHR^ 
deal  number  of  cramp-niigs  foe  Gardiner  to  distribute  among  the  E.n» 
Uk  ainbns«age  lo  the  pope,  if  she  had  not  taken  upon  herself  Ihf 
qMenly  office  of  conaeerating  ihem  } '  . 

Jl  u  retnsrkable  thai  those  eruel  persecutors  of  our  early  rerormea^. 
GuiKuer  and  Bonner,  were  the  most  active  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  {of 
Ike  diroicei  and  that  Cranmer  was  brought  forward  as  an  el^ve  of  OoS 
diner  for  the  ume  purpose ;  all  iliree  were  under  ihe  especial  palronag 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  nN<e  to  greatness  chieSy  through  her  influen^, 
Cnaner,  when  he  was  first  encountered  by  Gardiner  at  the  hiuse  of 
Mi.  Crecay,  at  Waltliam,  was  occupied  in  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Cressy'k' 
tPtm.  Uia  eloquence  and  learning  attracted  ihe  attention  of  Gardine^ 
vIm,  lo  prove  him,  introduced  Lite  topic  of  the  divorce,  and  asked  is 
wbl  iBaaiier  he  would  proceed  if  the  conduct  of  that  allair  were  in- 
ttifUd  to  him.  "  1  would  obtain  ihe  opinion  of  the  most  learned  ud» 
neuiM  in  Europe  on  llie  validity  of  a  marriage  contracted  under  suC^ 
citCDnulVieas,"  was  the  reply, 

'In  Bomet,  vol,  ii.  p.  28fl,  of  Recordi,  la  lo  be  found  ibe  whole  Latin  rormulfc 
ff  Vii*  aiusnlar  Bnd  rocROlien  odliie  peiuiiniug  [□  our  English  qucnni,  li  U  sod- 
lM  Um  "OfficB  ol  Couseoatiag  tha  Ctamp-riiiga;  and  ccrlaia  prayeti  li>  be  mttt 
kl  dM  queen's  bkghncss  in  ibe  consecmtioo  of  iba  ciamp-iiti|j."  li  dORiiuoDO||i 
Vilhtha  Failmof  "  Dnami4tTiattirwutri.''  Then  fullow«  a  Latin  prayer  id vokiq| 
A*  aid  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit;  cbe  rings  ihon  lying  in  one  baiin  or  mote,  a  prayer 
m  la  Mid  over  tbrm,  f^om  which  we  learn  the  rings  were  made  of  meul  (silvilf, 
*•  lliiiik),  and  ware  lo  expel  alt  tivid  venom  of  gerpoDis.  Tbe  ring!  were  tbrt 
Itancd  •  ttb  an  in*oratioa  (o  tbe  Gi^d  of  AbmhBm,  of  Lnan,  and  of  Jacob,  ant 
I^Md  fnHjuently  with  the  crosa;  in  the  last  bensjicttoo,  the  request  is  maita 
*4al  the  ring*  majr  restore  contracted  ner*n."  A  psalm  of  banediciion  fullov^  , 
■t  m  ff**  "Bgaliut  ibe  (Vaudi  of  dovila."  These  prayers  being  said,  "lb* 
^|Hnfh  hWkaew  mblwih  Ibe  Hugs  birlwean  her  hands,"  sayuig,  Sanctifia,  friiiiM. . 
•■■hiJtfM,^,-  th«  rest  of  the  prayer  Implies,  "that  as  bei  bands  lub  the  riiiCi^ 
W  of  Ihe  holy  oil  where  with  shs  was  anDiniKd  might  be  infused  inioiheta' 
«d  br  graoe  of  Goil  lie  efficacious."  The  real  of  ibis  curious  tieiBiaonf 
b  holy  water  being  poured  into  tha  basins  with  furdier  prayais 
a  fium  which  Burnet  copied  thii  service  were  written  for  the 
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Gardiner  communicated  this  rejoinder  to  the  king :  on  which  Henry 
made  this  characteristic  exclamation,  ^  He  has  gotten  the  sow  by  the 
right  ear."  The  plan  was  adopted,  and  Cranmer  was  immediately  re- 
ceived into  the  family  of  Anne  Boleyn's  father,*  where  he  was  treated 
with  much  regard.  Soon  aAer  he  was  preferred  to  the  office  of  chaplain 
to  the  king,  and  ever  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  &ir  Anne 
Boleyn,  whose  theological  opinions  he  is  supposed  to  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced. 

The  first  introduction  of  Tindal's  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
was,  according  to  Strype,  ejected  while  Anne  Boleyn  was  the  all-pow- 
erful favourite  of  Henry,  served  with  royal  pomp  and  attended  by  a 
suite  of  maids  of  honour,  like  a  queen.  Among  the  ladies  of  her  reti- 
nue there  was  a  fair  young  gentlewoman  called  mistress  Gaynsford, 
who  was  beloved  by  Anne's  equerry,  a  youth  of  noble  lineage,  named 
George  Zouch.  In  the  course  of  their  ^  love  tricks,^  George  one  day 
snatched  a  book  out  of  young  mistress  Gaynsford's  hands,  to  which  she 
was  attending  more  than  he  approved  when  in  his  company.  It  was  no 
other  than  TindaPs  translation  of  the  Gospels,  which  had  been  lent  to  her 
by  her  mistress  Anne  Boleyn,  to  whom  it  had  been  privately  presented 
by  one  of  the  Reformers.  It  was  proscribed  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
kept  secretly  from  the  king.  Mistress  Gaynsford,  knowing  its  import- 
ance, tried  to  get  it  back  from  her  lover,  but  George  Zouch  remained 
pen'ersely  obstinate,  and  kept  it  to  tease  her.  One  day  he  went  with 
other  courtiers  to  the  king's  chapel,  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
read  the  book  he  had  snatched  from  his  beloved,  and  was  soon  so 
utterly  absorbed  in  its  contents,  that  the  service  was  over  before  he  wu 
conscious  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The  dean  of  the  chapel,  wishing  to 
see  what  book  the  young  gentleman  was  perusing  with  such  attention, 
took  it  out  of  his  hand ;  when,  finding  it  was  the  prohibited  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  carried  it  to  cardinal  Wolsey.  Meantime  Anne  Boleyn 
asked  mistress  Gaynsford  for  the  book  she  had  lent  her,  who,  greatly 
terrified  at  its  loss,  confessed  that  George  Zouch  had  stolen  it,  and  de- 
tained it  to  toiment  her.  Anne  Boleyn  sent  for  George  and  inquired 
into  the  matter.  When  she  heard  the  fate  of  the  b<>ok  she  was  not 
angry  with  the  lovers.  ^  But,"  said  she,  ^  it  shall  be  the  dearest  book 
that  ever  dean  or  cardinal  deUiined." 

She  then  hastened  to  the  king,  and  entreated  that  he  would  interpoM 
to  recover  her  stolen  volume,  a  request  with  which  he  instantly  com- 
plied. The  first  use  she  made  of  her  recovered  treasure  was  to  entreat 
the  king  to  examine  it,  and  this  incident  had  a  great  efi^l  in  producing 
the  change  that  followed.' 

'  It  was  at  Durham  House  that  Cranmer  was  domesticated  with  the  Boleju; 
and  wlien  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  was  absent,  he  used  to  transmit  from  thenoe  par- 
ticulars of  the  proceedings  and  the  welfare  of  his  family.  ^  The  countesa  (lad/ 
Boleyn,  he  writes,  *^  is  well.  The  king  and  the  lady  Anne  rode  to  Windsor  yei- 
terday,  and  to-night  they  be  expected  at  Hampton  Court*' — Strype*t  Cimnraer. 

*Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  likewise  relates  this  anecdote,  but  he  affirms  that  the  book 

was  TindaKs  Christian  Obedience ;  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  an  essay  of  mere 

precept  could  be  bo  absorbing  as  the  scriptunil  narratives,  whioli  remd  for  tbt 
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This  circnmsUnce  is  supposed  to  liavc  precipitated  the  titM  of  Wolsey 
v.iie  Bolevn  had  not  forgiven,  she  never  did  forgxne,  the  iateirereiice 

iirh  haJ  deprived  her  of  licr  first  love,  Percy.  The  anger  she  Lad 
'  ncfJTrd  against  the  cardinal  on  iliat  occasion  remained,  after  a  lapso 
' !  fix  Tears,  an  unquenchable  lire.  la  the  hope  of  making  him  an  in- 
i.ument  in  her  aggrandizement  she  had,  as  we  have  seen,  condescended 
■  I  employ  the  arts  a(  llaitery,  till  she  perceived  that  he  woa  playing  a 
tune  as  fine  and  a»  false  with  her  as  she  with  him,  and  that  it  was  no 
|an  of  his  intention  to  make  her  an  amend,  for  the  loss  of  a  cnuntnss'a 
CMoneU  by  aasiaiing  her  to  encircle  her  brow  with  a  queenly  di&denu 
tte  had,  moreover,  ehrewd  reason  lo  suspect,  however  fairly  he  might 
any  it  wiUi  her,  that  he  was  the  man  who  secretly  incited  the  popular 
rrv,  '•  We'll    have  no  Anne  Bullen.     Nan  Bullea  shall  not  be  our 

Anne  dissembled  no  longer  than  till  Wolsey  (entangled  in  the  perplez- 
iu«s  of  the  net  he  had  woven  foi  hia  own  destruction)  had  committed 
hinuelf  irrevocably  with  the  queen,  and  at  the  same  time  incurred  ibo 
•Mipiciuns  of  the  king  by  his  sinuous  conduct.  She  then  placed  in 
llniry's  hands  letters  written  by  ihe  cardinal  to  Rome,  which  aSbrdeii 
pmo&  of  his  duplicity.  These  she  had  obtained  from  her  kinsman,  sir 
I'micw  Bryan,  and  they  weighed  heavily  against  the  minister.  She  had 
already  obtained  more  than  one  signal  triumph  over  bim,  especially  in 
the  east  of  sir  Thomas  Cheney,  whom  Wolsey  had  injuriously  drives 
tarn  the  court.  Cheney  entieated  the  intercession  of  Anne  Boleyn 
vilb  the  lOTeretgn,  and  she  pleaded  his  cause  so  successfully  ihai  he 
«u  recalled,  and  Wolsey  received  a  reprimand.' 
Having  once  declared  her  hostility,  Anne  was  not  of  a  temper  to  re- 
V;  slie  pursued  her  advantage  with  steady  implacability,  aud  in  ibis 
■■  w«s  fiercely  seconded  by  her  uncle  Norfolk,  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
'iiry's  brotiier-in-law,  and — but  at  this  no  one  can  wonder — her  d^ 
iiiilod  lover  Percy,  whose  compulsory  marriage  with  lady  Mary  Talbot 
III  rvndered  him  the  most  wretched  of  men.  An  opportunity  of  inllict- 
.:  an  orerwhelming  blow  on  the  cardinal  soon  oflered.  Wolsey,  who 
'>!!  determined  not  to  lose  his  credit  with  the  sovereign  without  • 
timggle,  nl\er  many  repulses  obtained  permission  to  accompany  Cain- 
pefgio.  when  that  legate  went  la  take  leave  of  tlte  king  at  Grnfion. 
CWupeggio  received  the  most  scrupulous  atieniioa,  and  stalely  apart- 
Ofiita  were  provided  for  his  use ;  but  Wolsey  was  forced  to  bo  indebted 
to  thf>  civiliiy  of  Henry  Norris  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  a 
ditoiber.  This  was  an  ominous  beginning;  and  when  Wolsey  entered 
the  pre«ence-chamber,  the  courtiers  awaited  with  intense  curiosity  the 
mnlt  of  his  reception.  But  when  the  monarch  entered,  and  Wolsey 
■(ndered  the  homage  of  his  knee,  a  sudden  revulsion  in  hia  favour  evi- 
ilFnily  look  place  in  the  royal  mind.  Henry  raised  him  up  with  both 
huids,  and  led  him  lo  the  window,  where  he  held  a  long  private  confer 
toee  with  him,  to  the  dismay  of  the  adverse  party. 
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^  And  fo,"  eontimies  OiTendnh,'  ^  deputed  the  Idag,  and  dined  die 
same  day  with  Mrs.  Anne  Boleyn  in  her  chamber,  who  kept  state  therei 
more  like  a  qneen  than  a  simple  makU^' 

^  I  heard  it  reported,^'  pursues  our  author,  ^  by  those  who  waited  on 
the  king  at  dinner,  that  mistress  Anne  Bole3m  was  oflended  as  much  as 
she  durst,  that  the  king  did  so  graciously  entertain  my  lord  cardinal, 
saying,  <  Sir,  is  it  not  a  marvellous  thing  to  see  into  what  great  debt  and 
dsLiiger  he  hath  brought  you  with  all  your  subjects  ?'  ^  How  so  P  said 
the  king.  *  Forsooth,'  she  replied,  ^  there  is  not  a  nun  in  your  whole 
nation  of  England,  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  but  he  hath  indebted  you 
to  him ;'  alluding  to  the  late  loan,  an  expedient  in  the  ways  and  means 
of  goyemment,  which  originated  with  that  bold  statesman,  and  has 
formed  a  fatal  precedent  for  later  times. 

^  ^  Well,  well,'  quoth  the  king,  ^  for  that  matter  there  was  no  blame  in 
him,  for  I  know  that  matter  better  than  you,  or  any  one  else.' 

^  ^  Nay,'  quoth  she,  ^  besides  that,  what  exploits  hath  he  wron^i  in 
several  parts  and  places  of  this  nation  to  your  great  slander  and  disgrace  ? 
There  is  never  a  nobleman  but,  if  he  had  done  half  so  much  as  he  hath 
done,  were  well  worthy  to  lose  his  head.  Yea,  if  my  lord  of  Norfolk, 
my  lord  of  Suflblk,  my  father,  or  any  other  man  had  done  much  less 
than  he  hath  done,  they  should  have  lost  their  heads  ere  this.' 

^  ^  Then  1  perceive,'  said  the  king,  ^  you  are  none  of  my  lord  cardi- 
nal's friends.' 

**  ^  Why,  sir,'  replied  she,  ^  I  have  no  cause,  nor  any  that  love  jrou ;  no 
more  hath  your  grace,  if  you  did  well  consider  his  indirect  and  unlawful 
doings.'" 

Before  the  fair  Boleyn  had  fully  concluded  schooling  her  royal  lover 
on  the  financial  sins  of  his  fiivourite  minister,  ^  the  waiters  had  dined, 
and  came  and  took  up  the  tables,  so  no  more  was  heard  for  that  time  of 
their  discourse." 

^  You  may  perceive  by  this,"  observes  our  author,'  ^  how  the  old 
malice  was  not  foigotten.  The  king,  for  that  time,  departed  from  Mrs. 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  came  to  the  chamber  of  presence,  and  called  for  my 
lord  [Wolsey],  and  in  the  window  had  a  long  discourse  with  him. 
Afterwards  the  king  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  privy 
chamber,  and  sat  in  consultation  with  him  all  alone,  without  any  otbtf 
of  the  lords,  till  it  was  dark  night,  which  blanked  all  his  enemies  very 
sore,  who  had  no  other  way  but  by  Mrs.  Anne  Boleyn,  in  whom  was  aU 
their  trust  and  affiance,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  enterprises,  for 
without  her  they  feared  all  their  purposes  would  be  frustrated." 

The  king  had  promised  to  see  Wolsey  again  in  the  morning,  but  the 
interview  was  prevented  by  the  adverse  influence  of  the  fair  intrigueanta, 
who  had  traversed  all  his  hopes,  by  prevailing  on  the  king  to  attend  her 
m  an  equestrian  excursion.  These  are  the  words  in  which  the  faithful 
Cavendish  records  the  fiict :  ^  This  sudden  departure  of  the  king  was 
the  especial  labour  of  mistress  Anne  Boleyn,  who  rode  with  him  pup- 

>  Singer's  edition  of  Cavendiah*!  WoLiej,  voL  L  p.  174. 
■OftTendith't  Life  of  WoiBey. 
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posely  to  draw  him  away,  because  he  should  not  return  till  aAer  the  de- 
parture of  the  cardinals.  The  king  rode  that  morning  to  view  a  piece 
of  ground  to  make  a  park  of  (which  was  afWrwards,  and  is  at  this  time, 
called  Harewell  Park),  where  mistress  Anne  had  provided  him  a  place  to 
dine  in,  fearinr  his  return  before  my  lord  cardinal's  departure." 

It  is  probable,  that  while  dallying  with  her  in  the  gay  green  wood,  at 
their  sylvan  meal,  that  Anne  Boleyn  extorted  from  her  royal  lover  the 
solemn  promise  never  to  see  or  speak  with  Wolsey  again,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne.' 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Henry's  love-letters  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
from  the  royal  cabinet  of  York  House,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  monarch  to 
prevent  tliese  records  of  his  private  feelings  from  being  carried  out  of  hia 
realm,  caused  him  to  ofler  an  unparalleled  affront  to  the  departing  legate 
Gunpeggio,  by  ordering  his  baggage'  to  be  ransacked  at  Dover,  under 
pretence  that  he  was  conveying  Wolsey's  treasure  out  of  the  kingdom.* 
Nothing  was  found  of  a  suspicious  nature,  for  he  had  already  sent  the 
stolen  efiusions  of  Henry's  passion  to  Rome,  where  they  are  still  shown 
at  the  Vatican. 

The  vengeance  of  Anne  Boleyn  continued  to  follow  Wolsey  afWr  the 
departure  <^  his  colleague,  and  on  the  9th  of  October  two  biUs  were 
filed  against  him  by  the  attorney-general,  charging  him  with  having  ex- 
ercised his  legantine  aathority  in  England  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  Wolsey  said,  ^  He  knew  that  there  was  a  niglU  crow  that  pos- 
sessed the  royal  ear  against  him,  and  misrepresented  all  his  actions.'' 
An  expression  that  significantly  pointed  at  Anne  Boleyn. 

Wolsey  humbly  solicited  the  good  offices  of  sir  Henry  Norris  to  in- 
tercede for  him  to  his  feir  enemy,  and  anxiously,  from  time  to  time, 
inquired  of  him,  ^  if  the  displeasure  of  my  lady  Anne,  as  he  now  called 
her,  were  somewhat  abated.  Her  favour  being  the  only  help  and 
remedy."*  The  lingering  regard  of  Henry  for  his  former  favourite  was 
openly  manifested,  when  he  was  told  at  Christmas  that  the  cardinal  was 
•ore  sick  and  like  to  die,  for  he  expressed  great  concern,  and  sent  Dr. 

'Du  Bellai,  the  French  ambessaclor,  attributes  the  fall  of  Wolsey  entirely  to  the 
ill  oCBces  of  Anne  Boleyn.  In  one  of  his  letters,  speaking  of  the  cardinal,  for 
whom  he  expresses  great  commiseration,  he  says,  **  The  worst  of  the  evil  if, 
that  mademoiselle  de  Boulen  has  made  her  friend  promise  that  he  never  will 
hear  him  speak,  for  she  well  thinks  that  he  cannot  help  having  pity  upon  him.** 

*  If  we  may  judge  of  the  treasures  the  poor  legate  was  carrying  away,  by  the 
ample  of  those  of  which  an  accidental  expos^  waa  made  on  his  entrance  into 
London,  one  woold  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  chance  of  food  for  the  royal  rapacity 
was  but  small,  and  this  lends  the  greater  probability  to  Dr.  Lingard  s  idea  tliat 
the  ostensible  charge  was  a  pretence  to  make  a  search  for  the  lost  papers.  Speed 
gives  a  laughable  description  of  an  accident  in  Fleet  Street,  owing  to  the  wanton, 
high-pampered  mules  belonging  to  cardinal  Wolsey  running  away  with  K's 
bnither  caidinars  luggage,  when  the  fardels  and  portmanteaus  burst,  and  out  fell 
such  a  selection  of  old  shoes,  patched  gaberdines,  and  ancient  garments  of  all 
kinds,  toaether  with  roasted  eggs  and  dry  crusts,  provided  against  the  assaults  of 
hunger  by  the  way,  that  the  purse-pride  of  the  beholders  (which  was  as  tho 
roughly  a  national  trait  in  London  then  as  at  present)  was  much  gratifiea  by  th« 
4isplay  of  the  poverty  of  the  legantine  baggage. 

•  Slate  Papers^  332.  *  Gayendish^s  Wolsey 
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Butts,  his  physician,  to  attend  him.  When  Butts  returned,  the  king  nid 
to  him,  ^  Have  you  seen  yonder  man  ?''  ^  Yes,  sir,^'  was  the  reply. 
^  How  do  you  like  him  ?"  demanded  the  king.  ^^  Sir,'^  said  Dr.  Butts, 
^  if  you  will  have  him  dead,  I  will  warrant  you  that  he  will  be  dead 
within  four  days  if  he  receive  not  comfort  shortly  froib  you.''  ^  Marry, 
God  forbid,''  cried  the  king,'  ^  that  he  should  die,  for  I  would  not  lose 
him  for  twenty  thousand  pounds.  I  pray  you  go  to  him,  and  do  you 
care  to  him."  ^  Then  must  your  grace,"  said  Dr.  Butts,  ^  send  him 
some  comfortable  message."  ^  So  I  will,"  replied  the  king,  ^  by  you ; 
therefore  make  speed  to  him  again,  and  deliver  this  ring  from  me  for  a 
token."  In  the  which  ring  was  the  king's  image  engraven  with  a  ruby, 
as  like  the  king  as  might  be  desired.  ^  This  ring  he  knoweth  well," 
continued  Henry,  ^  for  he  gave  me  the  same.  Tell  him  that  I  am  not 
ofiended  with  him  in  my  heart  for  any  thing,  and  bid  him  be  of  good 
comfort"  Then  spake  the  king  to  Mrs.  Anne  Boleyn,  saying,  ^  Good 
sweetheart,  as  you  love  me,  send  the  cardinal  a  token  at  my  request,  and 
in  so  doing  you  shall  deserve  our  thanks."  She,  being  disposed  not  to 
offend  the  king,  would  not  disobey  his  loving  request,  but  incontinently 
took  her  tablet  of  gold  that  hung  at  her  side,  and  delivered  it  to  Dr. 
Butts,  with  very  gentle  and  loving  words.'  ^^  When  the  compassionate 
physician  returned  to  his  broken-hearted  patient  at  Esher,  and  delivered 
the  tokens  from  the  king  and  Anne  Boleyn,  with  the  most  soothing 
words  he  could  devise  on  the  king  and  Mrs.  Anne's  behalf,  Wolsey 
raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  received  the  tokens  very  joyfully,  giving 
him  many  thanks  for  the  good  comfort  he  had  brought  him."  The  king 
sent  three  more  of  his  physicians  to  consult  with  Butts  on  Wolsey's  case, 
and  in  four  days  they  set  him  on  his  feet  again.  He  was,  however,  too 
near  the  court  to  please  the  rival  power  that  crossed  his  star.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk,  Anne's  uncle,  scut  word  to  him  by  Cromwell,  ^  that  if  he 
departed  not  instantly  for  the  north,  he  would  tear  him  with  his  teeth." 
When  Cromwell  reported  this  message  to  his  patron,  Wolsey  significantly 
intimated  to  him  the  real  quarter  from  whence  the  blow  proceeded,  and 
predicted  further  evil  to  himself  from  the  increasing  ascendancy  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  Her  vengeance  was  not  satisfied  till  she  bad  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining his  arrest  for  high  treason,  after  he  had  retired  to  Cawood,  near 
York,  when,  as  if  to  bring  to  his  mind  the  cause  that  had  incurred  this 
deadly  hatr^,  her  former  lover,  Percy,  then  earl  of  Northumberland, 
was  the  person  employed  to  execute  the  royal  warrant.'  The  happiness 
of  this  young  nobleman  had  been  irreparably  blighted  by  his  separation 
from  the  woman  of  his  heart,  and  his  compulsory  marriage  with  another. 
He  trembled  with  violent  agitation  when  he  arrested  Wolsey,  whom  be 
treated  in  a  very  ignominious  manner,  causing  his  legs  to  be  bound  to 
the  stirrups  of  his  mule,  like  a  common  malefactor.  On  the  29th  of 
November,  just  five-«nd-twenty  days  after  his  arrest,  the  unhappy  pri- 
soner obtained  his  release,  without  the  aid  of  the  executioner. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,  Anne's  maternal  uncle,^  was  now  the 


» Caveuduh's  Wolsey.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

*  The  following  very  cariotw  account  of  this  great  peer  is  given  in  tie  Baporii 
oi  Ludovioo  Falier,  ambassador  from  Venice  to  England,  under  the  date  lOih 
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of  the  cabinet,  ami  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  her  father,  yiscount 
Kochford,*  sir  Thomas  More,  Fitzwiiliam,  and  Stephen  Gardiner,  formed 
a  junta,  by  whom  the  ai&irs  of  the  realm  were  conducted;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  French  ambassador,  Anne  Boleyn  was  the  ruling 
power,  whose  inflaence  directed  all. 

She  kept  her  Christmas  again  at  Greenwich,  in  rival  splendour  to  the 
queen,  and  received  many  costly  gifts  and  gratuities  from  the  enamoured 
sovereign. 

The  entries  connected  with  Anne  Boleyn  in  Henry's  privy-purse  ac- 
counts are  curious,  and  in  some  measure  tend  to  elucidate  the  peculiar 
terms  on  which  they  stood.  There  is  on  the  22d  of  November,  1 529, 
the  following  item  : — ^  Paid  to  Cecill,  for  a  yard  and  a  quarter  of  purple 
velvet  for  maistress  Anne,  xij5.  viiief.  The  same  day  paid  to  Walter 
Walshe,  for  certain  stuff  prepared  for  maistress  Anne  of  divers  persons," 
to  the  amount  of  216/.  9$,  Sd} 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  110/.  is  paid  to  her  by  the  king's  com- 
mand.' 

On  the  1 6th  of  May,  1630,  her  tailor  and  skinner  (furrier)  are  paid 
from  the  royal  privy-purse  for  goods  and  workmanship  for  my  lady  Anne. 

On  the  29th,  W.  ds.  4d.  is  paid  for  bows,  arrows,  shafU,  broadheads, 
braser,  and  shooting-glove,  for  my  lady  Anne.^ 

On  the  5th  of  June,  a  reward  of  6s.  Sd.  was  paid  to  a  servant  of  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  for  bringing  cherries  to  lady  Anne." 

On  the  8th  of  the  following  September,  10/.  is  paid  to  the  wife  of  the 
Dove  (that  is,  of  the  man  who  keeps  a  shop  with  that  sign)  for  linen 
cloth  for  her. 

On  the  25th,  the  singular  entry  occurs  of  lOs.  paid  by  the  king  for  a 
cow  that  Urian,  Anne's  Breton  greyhound,  had  killed.    This  animal  (not 

N*OTeml>er,  1531,  to  the  senate  of  Venice.     The  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  Corror 
Muwum  in  that  city. 

**  There  used  to  be  twelve  dnchies,  but  from  their  disobedience  and  turbulence 
*be  duchies  have  been  annexed  to  the  crown,  excepting  three,  namely,  Rich* 
mood,  who  is  the  grand  admiral  and  his  majesty's  natural  son,  and  he  has  an 
annual  income  of  10,000  ducats. 

**The  second  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  son-in-law  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  constable  of  England.  He  is  the  treasurer  general,  or  lord 
high  treasurer,  and  his  majesty's  chief  vassal,  with  a  rental  of  20,000  ducats. 
The  king  employs  him  more  than  any  other  person  in  all  afiairs,  and  since  the 
cardinars  death  his  authority  and  power  have  increased  ;  all  afiiiirs  devolve  on 
iiim.  The  duke  is  of  most  noble  English  descent,  and  that  very  influential  per- 
son the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  his  father-in-law.  He  is  sage,  prudent,  liberal, 
pleasing,  and  subtle ;  he  confers  with  every  body,  and  is  most  exceedingly  well 
Tersed  in  royal  administration ;  he  discourses  admirably  concerning  the  aflairs 
of  the  world,  and,  in  fine,  aspires  to  yet  greater  elevation.  He  evinces  ill-will 
towards  Ibreigners,  and  especially  towards  our  Venetian  nation ;  he  is  fiOy-eight 
p!T§  old,  of  low  stature,  with  a  spare  frame  and  dark  hair ;  he  has  two  sons." 

'He  was  created  earl  of  Wiltshire,  in  England,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs 
male,  and  eart  of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  general,  on  the 
Sth  of  December,  1529. 

'Sir  H.  Nicolas  Privy-Parse  Expenses,  Henry  VIIL 

'  Ibid.  p.  10.  « Ibid.  p.  47.  •  Ibid.  p.  t8 
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the  most  amiable  pet  in  the  worid  for  a  maid  of  honour)  was  probably 
brought  by  Anne  from  France.  The  name  of  Urian,  which  is  one  of 
the  appellations  of  the  foul  fiend,  appears  indicative  of  his  eril  condi- 
tions.   His  exploit  savours  of  the  wolf-hound  propensities. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  13/.  is  paid  to  the  wife  of  the  Dove,  her 
linen-draper,  for  linen  and  other  necessaries. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  sum  of  5/.  is  delivered  to  Anne 
In  groats  for  play  money. 

On  the  30th,  100/.  is  delivered  to  her  by  the  king's  command,  towards 
her  new-year's  gift.'* 

The  sum  of  4/.  Ss.  Sd.  is  paid  to  Adington,  the  skinner,  for  furring  my 
lady  Anne's  gowns.* 

It  might  be  about  this  period  that  the  following  incident  occurred  to 
Anne  Boleyn :  A  book,  assuming  to  be  of  a  prophetic  character,  was,  by 
some  mysterious  agency,  placed  in  her  chamber  one  day.  It  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  similar  class  with  the  oracular  hieroglyphic  almanacs  of 
succeeding  centuries,  having  within  its  pages  certain  figures  marked  with 
the  letter  H  upon  one,  A  on  another,  and  R  on  a  third ;  which  were  ex- 
pounded as  the  king  and  his  wives,  and  to  her  person  certain  destruc- 
tion was  predicted,  if  she  married  the  king.  Anne,  finding  the  book,  took 
it  up,  and  seeing  the  contents,  she  called  her  principal  attendant,  a  young 
lady,  named  Anne  Saville.' 

^  Come  hither,  Nan,"  she  said ;  ^  see  here  is  a  book  of  prophecies ; 
this  is  the  king,  this  is  the  queen,  wringing  her  hands  and  mourning,  and 
this  is  myself,  with  my  head  cut  off." 

Anne  Saville  answered,  ^^  If  1  thought  it  true,  I  would  not  myself  have 
him  were  he  an  emperor." 

^  Tut,  Nan ."'  replied  Anne  Boleyn,  ^  I  think  the  book  a  bauble,  and 
am  resolved  to  have  him,  that  my  issue  may  be  royal,  whatever  may  be- 
come of  me." 

This  story  is  the  more  deserving  of  credence,  because  related  in 
Wyatt's  memoriab  of  Anne  Boleyn.  It  proves  either  that  her  mind  was 
(ree  from  superstition,  or  that  she  regarded  the  production  as  a  device  of 
some  of  the  queen's  friends,  who  might  have  taken  that  method  of  de- 
terring her  from  her  ambitious  designs  on  the  crown  matrimonial  of 
England. 

It  shows  also  her  determination  to  be  a  queen,  cauU  qui  cauie. 

In  the  spring  of  1530,  her  father,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  was  appoinird, 
with  several  eminent  divines,  to  attend  the  congress,  between  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  at  Bologna,  on  the  part  of  Henry  Vlll.  The  ear), 
when  introduced  into  the  presence  of  Clement,  gave  great  oftnoe,  by 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  kissing  his  holiness's  toe, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Fox,^  ^  his  lordship's  dog  made  matters  worse 
by  biting  it" 

The  emperor,  when  the  earl  attempted  to  ofkr  his  arguments  in  hwwn 

'Sir  H.  Nicola*,  Privy-Purse  Expenses,  Henry  VIII.  p.  101.  «lbkl. 

'  The  ladj  who  aAerwards  bore  her  train  when  created  mmichionest  of  P< 
broke. 
*  MartyrologYt  P-  ^^*     ^^^  Thompson's  Court  of  Henrjr  Viil. 
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of  the  diTorce,  ^  bade  him  be  silent,  and  allow  his  less  interested  col- 
leagaes  to  speak,''  adding,  <<  Tou  are  a  party  in  the  cause." '  Bole3m, 
with  undaunted  spirit,  replied,  ^  That  he  came  not  there  as  a  father,  but 
as  the  representative  of  his  sovereifn ;  that  if  the  emperor  acquiesced 
in  his  royal  master's  wish  he  should  rejoice,  but  if  not,  his  displeasure 
was  of  no  consequence.'"  Nevertheless,  the  earl  and  his  colleagues 
ofiered  Charles  800,000  crowns  as  the  price  of  his  consent  to  the  di- 
vorce* 

Among  the  items  for  which  Anne  Boleyn  was  chargeable  to  Henry's 
privy-purse  in  the  year  1531,  are:  ^wearing  apparel  furnished  by 
George  Taylor  and  John  Scot  to  the  amount  of  18/.  04.  4d.\  also  40/. 
Iftf.  8^.  to  the  said  Taylor,  and  Adington,  the  skinner,  for  furs  and 
work  done  for  her;  and  18/.  odd  to  Ulgrave,  the  embroiderer,  on  ac- 
count of  his  bill  for  stuff  made  for  my  lady  Anne."  The  sum  of  35/. 
is  paid  to  John  Scot,  on  account  of  his  bill  for  the  fair  favourite,  and 
other  sums  to  be  expended  in  her  service.  Then  a  farm  is  purchased 
for  her  at  Greenwich,  and  paid  for  by  the  king.  In  April  upwards  of 
40/.  is  disbursed  to  Rasmus,  the  armourer  (supposed  herald-painter),  for 
garnishing  her  desk  with  gold,  and  other  decorations.^ 

Notwithstanding  all  these  presents  and  gratuities,  added  to  the  fine 
income  she  possessed,  Anne  was  frequently  in  debt  The  privy-purse 
expenses  bear  record  that  she  pawned  one  of  her  jewels,  for  20/.,  to  her 
Bister  Mary,  who  was  really  in  straitened  circumstances.  This  jewel 
was  redeemed  by  the  king's  order  on  the  21st  of  November,  1530. 
Henry  constantly  had  to  pay  the  tailor's,  furrier's,  and  mercer's  bills  of 
his  fair  unthriAy  favourite,  to  whom  his  indulgence  appears  to  have 
been  unbounded. 

Anne,  however,  had  her  anxieties  at  this  crisis,  for  the  opinion  of  all 
Christendom  was  so  much  against  the  divorce  that  Henry  was  disposed 
to  waver.  Luther  himself  declared,  ^^  that  he  would  rather  allow  the 
kiiig  to  take  two  wives  than  dissolve  his  present  marriage;'  and  the 
pope  had  already  caused  a  secret  suggestion  of  the  same  kind  to  be  made 
to  Cassalis,  but  it  went  no  farther,*  such  an  arrangement  not  being  very 
likely  to  please  either  of  the  ladies.  At  last  Cromwell's  bold  expedient 
of  s«>p(»rating  England  from  the  papal  see  smoothed  Anne  Boleyn's  path 
to  the  queenly  chair;  her  royal  mistress  was  expelled  from  Windsor, 
and  she  became  the  king's  constant  companion ;  she  rode  with  him  on 
all  his  pi  ogresses,  and,  with  glaring  disregard  to  propriety,  occupied 
apartments  contiguous  to  his  own.  The  dazzling  prospect  of  a  crown 
liad  rendeied  Anne  forgetful  of  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which  should 
liave  taught  her  to  regard  a  stain  as  a  wound. 

In  May  1 542,  the  privy-purse  expenses  of  king  Henry  bear  record  of 
the  following  extravagant  item,  on  account  of  my  lady  Anne  of  Roeh- 
ford,  as  she  is  there  called,  namely :  ^  Twenty-two  Flemish  ells  o(  gold 
arras,  at  forty-six  shillings  and  eightpence  a  yard,  seventy-four  pounda 

>Le  Grand.  'Le  Grand;  Tytler.  »  Lingard. 

•Privy-Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Nicolas. 
•Lnthexi  Epist,  Halse,  1717,  p.  200. 
*  See  O.efory  Catsalis'  letter,  in  Herbert 
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twelve  and  fourpence."  A  few  days  afterwarde  we  find,  ^  Item,  the  22d 
day,  paid  the  aerjeant  of  the  cellar,  for  that  he  won  oi  my  lady  Anne 
at  the  bowls,  and  paid,  by  the  king's  command,  twelve  pounds,  seven, 
and  sixpence."  It  was  not  always  that  my  lady  Anne  lost  at  games  of 
chance,  to  which  she  was  mnch  addicted.  Repeated  records  occur  in  the 
privy-purse  expensesi  of  her  winnings  of  her  royal  lover.  In  May  1531, 
money  is  d^ivered  to  her  to  play,  and  yet  the  king  pays  various  sums 
of  4Z.,  15/.,  and  odd  shillings,  for  his  losses  to  her. 

Some  cause,  perhaps  the  anxiety  connected  with  her  doublfol  position 
in  Henry's  court,  had  faded  the  beauty  of  Anne  Boleyn  at  this  period ; 
for  the  Venetian  ambassador.  Carlo  Oapello,  gives  any  thing  but  a  fiattep- 
ing  description  of  her  personal  charms  in  a  letter  to  the  senate^  as  re- 
la^  by  Sanuto,  December  7th,  1532.  He  says,  ^My  lady  Anne  is  not 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  her  form  is  irregular  and  flat,  her  flesh 
has  a  swarthy  tinge,  she  has  a  long  neck,  a  lar^  mouth,  but  very  fine 
black  eyes."  He  adds,  ^  that  it  was  generally  reported  that  she  had 
borne  a  son  to  the  king,  that  had  died  soon  after  its  birth."  Such  rq[K>rts, 
however  unfounded  they  might  be,  were  the  natural  consequences  of  her 
doubtful  situation  in  the  court 

On  the  29th  of  May,  Anne  removed  from  Greenwich  to  Durham 
House,  and  the  royal  watermen  were  rewarded  by  the  king  with  Iflt. 
for  conveying  her  Uiitlier  by  water.  In  June,  a  costly  cloak  and  evening 
dress  (familiarly  termed  a  night-gown)  were  provided  for  her  at  the  king's 
especial  chaige.  For  the  amusement  of  such  of  our  fair  readers  as  may 
wish  to  see  a  specimen  of  a  milliner's  bill  of  the  sixteenth  century  for 
the  reigning  b^uty  of  the  court,  we  transcribe  the  account  from  that 
valuable  work,  the  Privy-Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  inde&tigable  research  of  sir  Harris  Nicolas : — 

£.  f .  i. 

Item,  paid  to  John  Malte  for  twelve  yards  of  black  satin  for  a  cloak 

ibr  my  lady  Anne,  at  8s.  the  yard            .        .        .        .        .      4  10  0 

For  making  the  same  cloak            5  0 

A  yard  of  black  velvet  for  edging  the  same  ....  13  4 
Three  yards  and  three-quarters  of  black  velvet  to  line  the  collar 

and  venti  (armholes) 1  16  0 

Two  yards  of  black  satin,  to  line  the  sleeves  of  the  said  cloak,  at 

8s.  the  yard 16  0 

Eleven  yards  of  Bruges  satin  to  line  the  rest  of  the  cloak,  at  2t.  4d, 

the  yard 158 

Two  yards  of  buckram  to  line  the  upper  sleeves  of  the  said  cloak   0    2  0 

The  whole  cost  of  the  cloak  is        .        .        .        .048 

The  m'ght-gown,  which  was  also  made  of  black  satin,  lined  with 
black  tafleta,  stiflened  with  buckram,  and  trimmed  with  Mack  vdvet, 
cost  102.  15f.  8(2.;  at  the  same  time  sixteen  yards  of  green  damask,  at 
8s.  a  yard,  were  purchased  for  her.' 

In  August  the  same  year,  lady  Russell,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most 
climbing  of  Henry^s  parvenu  ministers,  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the 

*  Privy-Purse  Expenses  of  Hsniy  YIIL  p.  229-8. 
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fair  favoorite  by  the  present  of  a  stag  and  a  greyhonnd.  Anne  trans- 
ferred this  oflbring  to  the  king,  who  rewarded  lady  Rnssell^  servant 
with  40#.* 

Anne  was  now  fiut  approaching  to  the  lofly  mark  at  which  she  had 
been  aiming  for  the  last  five  years.  On  the  1st  of  September  the  same 
year,  as  a  preparatory  step  for  her  elevation  to  a  still  higher  rank,  Henry 
created  Anne  Boleyn  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  a  royal  title*  which  had 
last  been  borne  by  his  uncle,  Jasper  Tudor.  The  king  rendered  the 
honour  conferred  on  his  betrothed  the  more  marked,  because  it  identified 
her  with  his  own  family. 

The  preamble  to  Anne  Boleyn's  patent  of  creation  as  marchioness  is 
couched  in  language  deserving  note.'  The  king  declares  his  motives  for 
taking  this  step  are,  because  a  monarch  ought  to  surround  his  throne 
with  many  peers  of  the  worthiest  of  both  sexes,  especially  those  who 
are  of  royal  blood ;  for  tliis  reason,  ^  We,  by  the  consent  of  the  no- 
bility of  our  kingdom  present,  do  make,  create,  and  ennoble  our  cousin 
Anne  Rochford,  one  of  the  daughters  of  our  well-beloved  cousin 
Thomas  earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  of  Ormond,  keeper  of  our  privy-seal,  to 
be  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  and  also  by  putting  on  of  a  mantle,  and  the 
setting  of  a  coronet  of  gold  on  her  head,  do  really  invest  unto  her  the 
name,  title,  &c.,  and  to  her  heirs  male."  He  adds  a  grant  to  Anne  and 
her  heirs  of  35/.  per  annum,  out  of  the  crown  rents  of  the  county  of 
Pembroke,  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff.  Her  father,  Gardiner,  and  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  are  among  the  witnesses  of  this  charter,  Avhich  was  made 
the  1st  of  September,  1632.' 

Many  instances  had  occurred  of  great  peerages  falling  to  ladies,  but 
this  is  the  first  of  a  female  peer  being  created.  Anne  was  then  staying, 
with  almost  queenly  pomp,  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  there  the  ceremony 
took  place  which  made  her  a  peeress  of  the  realm.  ^  The  king,  attended 
by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  French  ambassador,  and  many 
peers,  besides  the  privy  council,  went  on  Sunday  Sept.  1st,  to  the  state 
apartment  in  Windsor  Castle,  called  by  some  the  chamber  of  salutation, 
and  by  others,  the  presence  chamber,  and  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of 
btate.  To  this  room  Anne  Boleyn  was  conducted  by  a  great  train  of 
courtiers  and  the  nobility,  both  lords  and  ladies.  First  entered  Garter 
king-at-erms,  bearing  the  king^s  patent  of  nobility.  AAer  Garter  came 
the  lady  3fary,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  cousin-german  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  carrying  on  her  left  arm  a  robe  of  state,  made  of  crimson 
rel vet,  furred  with  ermine,  and  in  her  right  hand  a  coronet  of  gold. 

*  Privy-Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  \UI.  p.  245. 

■Mills'  Catalogue  of  Honour,  p.  41. 

•Tlie  original  of  this  patent  is  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster. 
■'  gives  Anne  Boleyn  precedence,  and  her  heirs  aAer  her,  over  all  the  other 
•  mrchionesses  in  England.  There  were,  at  tliat  time,  two  marchionesses  closely 
kjied  to  the  royal  family,  namely,  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  the  king's  owa 
■  iece,  and  wife  to  his  cousin,  the  grandson  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  tha 
taarchioness  of  Exeter,  whose  huslmnd  was  the  son  of  his  aunt  the  princeu 
Catharine  PlantageneL  The  usual  clause  touching  the  legitimacy  of  the  ofispiiiig 
uj  whom  the  title  was  to  be  inherited  is  omitted  in  Anne  Boleyn's  patent.  An 
omission  which  of  coarse  waB  regarded  by  her  enemies  as  intentional,  and  liable 
to  rofutructioni  not  most  flattering  to  her  virtue. 
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She  was  followed  by  Anne  Bole3m  herself,  with  her  hair  loose  hanginf 
about  her  shoulders,  attired  in  her  inner  garment,  called  a  surcoat,  c7 
crimson  velvet,  lined  with  ermine  also,  and  with  short  sleeves;  she 
walked  between  Elizabeth  countess  of  Rutland,  and  Dorothy  countess 
of  Sussex,  and  she  was  followed  by  many  noble  gentlewomen.  While 
she  approached  the  king^s  royal  seat  she  thrice  made  her  obeisance,  and 
when  she  arrived  before  him  she  kneeled.  The  charter  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  he  delivered  it  to  his  secretary  Gardiner,  who  read  it 
aloud,  and,  when  he  came  to  the  words  mantilla  induetionent^  the  king 
took  the  robe  of  state  from  the  lady  Mary,  and  put  it  on  Anne  Boleyn^ 
shoulders ;  and  at  the  words  circuli  axrei  the  lady  Mary  handed  him 
the  coronet,  which  he  placed  on  the  brow  of  the  new-made  mar- 
chioness. When  the  charter  was  read  he  presented  it  to  her,  together 
with  another  that  secured  to  her  a  pension  of  1000/.  per  annum  during 
her  life,  for  maintaining  that  dignity.  She  then  gave  the  king  humble 
thanks,  and  with  the  coronet  on  her  head,  and  invested  with  the  robe, 
she  retired,  the  trumpetB  sounding  most  melodiously  as  she  departed 
from  the  presence  chamber.  A  largess  was  cried  on  her  gift  to  Garter 
king-«l-arms  of  8/.  and  to  his  officers  of  1 1/.  while  Henry  gave  a  largest 
of  5/.  on  the  occasion.'^ ' 

The  sum  of  30/.  I65.  \0d,  was  paid  from  the  royal  privy-purse  for  the 
materials  of  which  Anne  Boleyn's  robes  were  made  for  her  investiture 
as  marchioness  of  Pembroke.'  Henry  presented  her  with  some  minia* 
tures,  by  Holbein,  magnificently  set  in  jewels,  as  ornaments  for  her 
person.  The  unpublished  MSS.  in  the  Chapter-House,  Westminster, 
bear  record  of  a  costly  donation  of  gold,  silver,  and  parcel-gilt  phte, 
presented  by  the  king  to  Anne  Boleyn  on  this  occasion,  to  the  value  of 
1188/.  lit.  lOd.  The  articles  in  this  curious  inventory  consist  of  cops, 
flagons,  bowls,  trenchers,  goblets  with  covers,  having  the  royal  arms  on 
shields,  spoons,  salts,  chandeliers,  and  a  chating-dish.  She  had  an  esta- 
blishment which  outvied  that  of  the  sister  and  nieces  of  the  king.  She  had 
a  train-bearer,  three  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  and  four  maids  of  honour, 
all  of  them  daughters  of  barons  or  knights ;  three  gentlemen  in  waiting ; 
six  officers,  all  knights  or  barons ;  and  more  than  thirty  domestics. 

In  most  of  the  royal  architecture  which  was  under  progress  during 
the  divorce,  and  while  Anne  Boleyn  was  beloved  by  the  king,  their  initial 
cyphers  were  introduced  entwined  with  a  true  lover^s  knoL  This  is  fUl 
to  be  seen  at  Cambridge,  where  the  choir  of  King's  College  is  separated 
from  the  ante-chapel  by  a  screen  added  in  the  year  1534,  in  which  are 
these  cyphers  and  knot,  besides  the  arms  of  England  empaled  with  those 
of  Bolevn.* 

^ 

'  Mills'  Catalogue  of  Honoor,  p.  42.      'Privy-Purse  Expenses;  sir  H.  Xicobs. 

'  l*he  achievement  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn  stands  neatly  carved  on  the  laqet 
wood  screen  as  you  go  up  to  the  choir  in  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambiidgr, 
being  quarterly  France  and  England,  empaling  quarterly  of  six  pieces;  ],  gules, 
three  lions  passant,  gardant,  or  on  a  label  of  three  points  azure,  and  flenrs  de  lys 
of  the  second  Lancaster ;  2,  aziure  seme  of  flowers  de  luce  or  a  label  of  three 
points  gules  AngouISme,  3,  gules,  a  lion  passant,  gardant,  or  guyon.  These  three 
augmentations  were  given  her  by  Henry  VIIL  when  he  created  her  marchiooeie 
of  Pembioke.    Roohfoid,  Biothenon,  and  Warren,  IbUow  those  of  Batter  of 
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Just  before  the  TiBit  Henry  made  to  France  in  company  with  Anne 
Boleya  as  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  cardinal  du  Bellai,  ambassador  from 
Francis  I^  thus  describes  their  proceedings :  ^^  I  am  alone  every  day  witL 
the  king  when  wq  are  hunting ;  he  chats  familiarly  with  me,  and  some- 
times madame  Anne  joins  our  party.  Each  of  them  are  equipt  with  bow 
and  arrows,  which  is,  as  you  know,  their  mode  of  following  the  chase. 
Sometimes  he  places  us  both  in  a  station  to  see  him  shoot  the  deer, 
and  whenever  he  arrives  near  any  house  belonging  to  his  courtiers,  he 
alights  to  tell  them  of  the  feats  he  has  perfprmed.  Madame  Anne  has 
presented  me  a  complete  set  of  hunting-gear,  consisting  of  a  cap,  a  bow 
aad  arrows,  and  a  greyhound.  I  do  not  tell  you  this  as  a  boast  of  the 
lady's  fiivours,  but  to  show  how  much  king  Henry  prizes  me  as  the 
repiesentative  of  our  monarch,  for  whatever  that  lady  does  is  directed  by 
him.^'  This  despatch  is  dated  from  Hanwell ;  so  is  the  fc^lowing,  which 
is  written  to  intimate  that  king  Henry  much  desired  that  Anne  Bole3m 
should  be  invited  to  his  approaching  congress  with  Francis  I.  ^  If  our 
sovereign,"  says  Bellai,  ^  wishes  to  gratify  the  king  of  England  he  can 
do  notlung  better  than  invite  madame  Anne  with  him  to  Calais,  and  en- 
tertain her  there  with  great  respect"  The  next  sentence  is  not  compli- 
mentary to  the  reputation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  for  the  ambassador  adds, 
^Nevertheless  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  king  of  France  brings  no 
company  of  ladies  (indeed  there  is  always  better  cheer  without  them), 
but,  in  case  they  must  come,  he  had  better  bring  only  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre to  Boulogne.  I  shall  not  mention  with  whom  or  from  whence  this 
idea  originates,  being  pledged  to  secrecy,  but  be  assured  I  do  not  write 
without  authority.  As  to  Uie  queen  of  France,*  not  for  the  world  would 
he  [Henry  VllL]  meet  her,  for  he  says,  he  would  as  soon  see  the  devil 
u  a  lady  in  a  Spanish  dress." 

It  was  at  the  period,  between  Anne  Boleyn's  creation  as  nmrchioness 
of  Pembroke  and  her  recognition  as  queen,  that  Wyatt  addressed  to  her 
the  following  exquisite  lines,  in  which  he  bids  fiirewell  to  her  as  a 
lover : — 


**  Foq^t  not  jet  the  tried  intent 
Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant. 
My  jrrent  travail  so  gladly  spent 

Forget  not  yet 

Forget  not  yet  when  first  began 
Tlie  weary  life,  ye  know — since  when 
The  suit,  the  service  none  tell  can. 

Forget  not  yet 

Forget  not  yet  the  great  atiayt  [trials], 
The  cruel  wrong,  the  scornful  ways, 


The  painful  patience  and  delays. 

Forget  not  yet 

Forget  not,  oh !  forget  not  this, 
How  long  ago  hath  been  and  is 
The  love  that  never  meant  amiss. 

Forget  not  yet 

Forget  not  now  thine  own  approved, 
The  which  so  constant  hath  thee  loved, 
Whoso  steadfast  faith  hath  never  moved* 

Forget  not  yet'' 


Ormoad.  (Camden  s  Remains,  p.  217.)  **It  is  a  singular  fact,"  observes  sir 
H.  Nicolas,  **  that  when  Henry  VIII.  granted  armorial  ensigns  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
then  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  he  took  especial  care  to  show  her  royal  and 
illuMrious  descent  through  tht  Howards^  by  intro<1ucing  the  arms  of  Thomas  of 
Brotherton,  son  of  Edward  L,  and  of  the  Warrens,  earls  of  Surrey,  from  tho 
Howard  shield. 

'  Eleanor  of  Austria,  sister  to  Charles  V.,  and  consequently  niece  to  Kathariue 
t»f  Af*ngoo;  slie  was  the  second  wife  of  Francis  L 
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The  state  of  horticulture  in  England  at  this  period  may  be  Iraeed  by 
some  very  interesting  items  in  the  privy-purse  expenses  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  summer  of  1532,  in  which  are  recorded  rewards  paid  to  sundry 
poor  women,  on  various  days,  for  bringing  the  king  presetits  of  apples, 
pears,  barberries,  peaches,  artichokes,  filberds,  and  other  fruits.  His 
gardeners  from  Beaulieu,  Greenwich,  and  Hampton,  bring  him  grapes, 
oranges,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries,  strawberries,  pomegranates,  citrons, 
plums,  lettuces,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  kind  of  luxury  that  could  be 
supplied  for  the  royal  table  in  modern  times.  On  the  4  th  of  October  was 
paid,  by  Henry's  orders,  56/.  for  certain  silks  provided  for  apparel  for 
Anne,  who  is  styled  my  lady  marques  of  Pembroke,  and  the  same  day 
38/.  10«.  \Qd,  for  furring  the  same.*  Probably  she  had  her  share  also  in 
the  jewels,  mercery,  and  millinery,  for  which  the  royal  privy-purse 
accounts  are  charged,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  12,000/.,  at  the  same 
time.  The  following  day,  the  only  daughter  of  the  sovereign  receives 
the  noble  gift  of  10/.^ 

On  the  13th  of  October,  Anne,  attended  by  the  marchioness  of  Deiby 
and  a  chosen  retinue  of  ladies,  arrived  at  Dover  in  the  royal  train,  and 
early  on  the  foUowinj^  morning  they  all  embarked  for  Calais,  where  they 
arrived  at  ten  in  the  forenoon.  On  the  14th,  the  grand  master  of  France 
sent  a  present  of  grapes  and  pears  to  the  fair  Boleyn.  The  same  day 
Henry  gave  her  further  marks  of  his  &vour,  by  granting  her  a  settlement 
of  lands  in  Wales,  Essex,  Herts,  and  Somersetshire.  On  the  21st)  they 
progressed  with  great  pomp  to  Boulogne  to  meet  the  French  king.  Henry 
and  Francis  approached  each  other  bareheaded,  and  embraced.  Francis 
was  not  accompanied  either  by  his  queen,  his  sister,  or  indeed  by  any 
ladies :  a  mortifying  circumstance  to  Anne  Bole3m,  since  nothing  could 
afford  a  more  decided  proof  of  the  questionable  light  in  which  she  was 
regarded  at  this  time  by  her  old  friends  at  the  court  of  France.  Hall 
gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  munificence  of  Henry's  entertainment 
at  Boulogne,  where  Francis,  in  the  capacity  of  host,  furnished  the  che«r 
and  paid  all  the  costs.' 

Though  Anne  sojourned  four  days  with  Henry  at  Boulogne,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ladies  of  the  French  king's  family  prevent^  her  from 
appearing  at  the  festivities  that  were  provided  for  her  royal  lover.  On 
the  25th,  she  returned  with  the  two  kings  to  Calais,  where,  for  the 
honour  of  his  realm,  our  English  Harry  had  caused  preparations  to  be 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  French  sovereign  and  his  court,^  which 
can  only  be  paralleled  in  the  gorgeous  details  of  Oriental  romance,  where 
however,  silver,  and  gold,  and  pearls,  are  supplied  by  the  writer  cost 
free ;  while  Henry  must  have  drained  his  exchequer  to  furnish  the  ban- 
queting chamber  at  Calais,  which  is  tlius  described  by  Hall : — 

^  It  was  hung  with  tissue,  raised  with  silver,  and  framed  with  doth  of 
silver,  raised  with  gold.  The  seams  of  the  same  were  covered  with 
broad  wreaths  of  goldsmiths'  work,  full  of  stones  and  pearls.  In  this 
chamber  was  a  cupboard  of  seven  stages  high,  all  plate  of  gold,  and  no 

'  Pnvy-Purse  Expoofet  of  Henry  VHL  *  Ibid. 

'MS  HarL  No.  303,  p.  4.  ^Horbort;  Lingard;  Tytler-  Xxann.  ,  HalL 
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f3t  pkce.  Besides  that,  there  hung  ten  branches  of  silver-gilt,  and  ten 
branches  all  white  silver,  every  branch  hanging  by  a  long  chain  of  the 
same  sort,  bearing  two  lights  of  wax.  The  French  king  was  served 
three  courses,  drcsised  aAer  the  French  fashion ;  and  the  king  of  England 
had  like  courses,  after  the  English  fashion.  The  first  course  of  every 
kind  was  forty  dishes,  the  second  sixty,  the  third  eighty,  which  were 
cosdy  and  pleasant. 

^  AfWr  supper  on  the  Sunday  evening,  28th  of  October,  came  in  the 
marchioness  of  Pembroke,  with  seven  ladies,  in  masking  apparel  of 
strange  &shion,  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  slashed  with  crimson  tinsel  satin 
pafied  with  cloth  of  silver,  and  knit  with  laces  of  gold.*  These  ladies 
were  led  into  the  state  chamber  just  described  by  four  damsels  dressed 
in  crimson  satin,  with  tabards  of  pine  cypress.  Then  the  lady  mar- 
rhioness  took  the  French  king,  the  countess  of  Derby  the  king  of  Na- 
nrre,  and  every  lady  took  a  lord.  In  dancing,  king  Henry  removed  the 
ladies'  visors,  so  that  their  beauties  were  shown.'"  The  French  king 
then  discovered  that  he  had  danced  with  an  old  acquaintance,  the  lovely 
English  maid  of  honour  of  his  first  queen,  for  whose  departure  he  had 
chSden  the  English  ambassador  ten  years  before.  He  conversed  with  her 
tome  little  time  apart,  and  the  next  morning  sent  her  as  a  present  a  jewel 
nlued  at  15,000  crowns.'  On  the  30th  of  this  festive  month,  ^'  the  two 
sovereigns  mounted  their  horses,  and  Henry  having  conducted  his  royal 
guest  to  the  verge  of  his  dominions,  they  dismounted  on  French  ground, 
and  there  they  joined  hands  with  loving  behaviour  and  Iiearty  words, 
embraced  each  other,  and  so  parted."^ 

The  weather  was  so  tempestuous,  that  Anne  and  her  royal  lover  were 
detained  a  fortnight  at  Calais,  after  the  departure  of  Francis  I.  On  the 
14tli  of  November  they  safely  crossed  the  Channel  and  landed  at 
Dover. 

The  favourite  diversion  of  Anne  Bole3m  and  the  king  seems  to  have 
been  cards  and  dice.  Henry's  losses  at  games  of  chance  were  enor- 
mous ;  but  Anne,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  sum  she  lost  to  the 
Kijeant  of  the  cellar  at  bowls,  appears  to  be  a  fortunate  gamester.  On 
die  20th  of  November,  we  obsen'e  the  following  entry  in  Henry's  privy- 
parse  expenses,  delivered  to  the  king's  grace  at  Stone :  9/.  6s,  Sd,^  which 
his  grace  lost  at  Pope  Juliuses  game  to  my  lady  marquess  (Anne  Boleyn), 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  maister  Weston.  On  the  25th,  Henry  loses  twenty  crowns 
to  the  same  party  at  the  same  game ;  and  the  following  day,  18/.  135. 4d, 
On  the  28th,  Anne  again  wins  11/.  I2s,  id,  in  a  single-handed  game  of 
cards  with  her  royal  lover.  The  next  day  Henry  is  the  loser  of  4/.  at 
Pope  Julius's  game;  and  also  on  the  31st,  sixteen  crowns  at  the  same 
to  Anne  and  young  Weston.'  Such  entries  are  little  to  the  credit  of  any 
of  the  persons  concerned. 

Pope  Julius's  game,*  which  was  at  this  time  so  greatly  in  vogue  at 

'  Hft]|,  p.  794.  *  Ibid.  *  Le  Grand  ;  Lingard.  '  Hall. 

*  Toting  Weston,  one  of  the  gamblers  at  these  orgies,  was  among  the  unfortunate 
iirtuns  of  Henry's  jealousy  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
'  In  the  Privv-Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIIL  it  it  called  Pope  July'i  gama,  ir 
VOL.  IT. —  15 
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the  court  of  Henry  VIII^  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  vulgar  round- 
game,  called  in  modem  times  Pope-Joan.  The  Tarious  points,  in  that 
game,  such  as  matrimony,  intrigue,  pope,  and  the  stops,  appear  to  ha?e 
borne  significant  allusion  to  the  relative  situations  in  the  royal  drama  of 
the  divorce,  and  the  interference  of  the  pope  and  his  agents  in  preventing 
the  king's  marriage  with  his  beautiful  favourite,  Anne  Boleyn. 


ANNE  BOLEYN, 

SECOND  QUEEN  OF  HENRY  VIII. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Anne  Boleyn's  marriage  with  Henry  VIII. — Its  privacy — Contradictory  ftat^ 
ments — Its  public  celebration — Her  coronation — Pageanu  and  feetiTitiet— 
Opposition  by  the  Catholics— Birth  of  princess  Elizabeth — Settlement  of  the 
crown  on  Anne's  issue — ^Henry  upbraids  Anne  with  Sir  T.  More'*  deatlK— 
Henry  and  Anne  excommunicated — Anne  8upi>orts  the  reformation  and  trant* 
lation  of  the  Scriptures — Her  altered  manners — Protects  Latimer — Exults  in 
queen  Katharine's  death — Loses  Henry's  affection — ^Discovers  his  passion  Ibr 
Jane  Seymour — Bears  a  dead  son — Anger  of  the  king — His  utter  alienatioo— 
Arrest  of  Brereton — Anne's  dialogue  with  Smeaton — Jousts  at  Greenirieb-* 
King's  angry  departure — Arrest  of  Anne's  brother  and  others — She  is  cmrried 
to  the  Tower — Her  despair — Accused  by  Smeaton — Her  letter  to  the  kinff— 
Anne's  indictment — Her  brother  and  others  condemned — ^Trial  of  Anne— Sen- 
tence— Her  speech — Her  marriage  dissolved — Execution  of  her  brother  and 
others — Her  poems — Behaviour  on  the  scaffold — Fidelity  of  her  maids—Gift 
to  Wyatt's  sister — Dying  speech — Farewell  to  her  ladies — ^Beheaded — Haiiy 
burial — Norfolk  tradition — King  Henry's  remorse. 

The  time  and  place  of  Anne  Boleyn^s  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  are 
Jisputed  points  in  history.  Some  authors  have  affirmed  that  she  wai 
privately  united  to  tlie  king  at  Dover  the  same  day  they  returned  from 
France,  being  the  festival  of  St.  Erkenwald.'  According  to  others,  the 
nuptials  were  secretly  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  earl  and  countesi 
of  Wiltshire,  and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  the  chapel  of 
Sojiewell  Nunnery.  This  report,  perhaps,  was  caused  by  a  temporarj 
retreat  of  Anne  to  that  convent  after  her  return  from  France,  and  the 
secret  resort  of  the  king  to  meet  her  there  at  a  yew-tree,  about  a  mile 
from  this  cloistered  shade,  of  which  the  learned  lady  Juliana  Bemen 
was  formerly  the  prioress.    The  unpopularity  of  this  union  was  the 

evident  mockery  of  Julius  II.,  the  copy  of  whose  breve  of  dispensatioti  bad  been 
lately  produced  by  Katharine  of  Arragon,  as  an  important  document  in  flivoor 
of  the  legality  of  her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII. 

Ut  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  papal  bull,  denouncing  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  king  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  if  they  presoned  to 
jiarry,  is  dated  the  day  aAer  their  interdicted  nuptials  are  md  to  have  tikflc 
place  at  Dover. — Hall ;  Holingshed. 
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ctose  of  the  profound  secrecy  with  which  the  nuptials  between  Henry 
ind  liis  (air  subject  were  solenmised ;  for  the  same  cause  it  was  neces- 
arv  to  keep  the  fact  from  publicity  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
It  is  among  the  historical  traditions  of  Anne^s  native  county,  Norfolk, 
that  she  was  privately  married  to  the  king  at  Blickling  Hall.  Biomefield 
nys,*  that  Henry  came  expressly  for  this  purpose.  This  report  is  alluded 
to  by  a  Norfolk  poet,  Stephenson,  in  his  lines  on  the  visit  of  Charles  II. 
tod  his  queen,  Kjttharine  of  Braganza,  to  Blickling  Hall : — 

**  Blickling  two  monarchs  and  two  queens  has  seen, 
One  king  fetched  hence,  another  brought  a  queen." 

The  testimony  of  Wyatt,  however,  who  was  not  only  a  contemporary, 
bat  a  witness  too  deeply  interested,  not  to  be  correct  on  such  a  point, 
coDfirms  the  assertions  of  Stowe  and  Godwin,  that  this  event,  so  fatal  to 
the  bride,  who  was  to  purchase  tlie  brief  possession  of  a  crown  with 
the  loss  of  her  head,  took  place  on  Sl  PauPs  Day,  January  25th,  1 533. 
^On  the  morning  of  that  day,  at  a  very  early  hour,"  says  a  contempo- 
rary, ^  Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  received  the  un- 
wonted order  to  celebrate  mass  in  an  unfrequented  attic  in  the  west 
turret  of  Whitehall.  There  he  found  the  king  attended  by  Norris  and 
Heneage,  two  of  the  grooms  of  the  chamber,  and  the  marchioness  of 
Pembroke  accompanied  by  her  train-bearer,  Anne  Savage,  afterwards  lady 
Berkely.'  On  being  required  to  perform  the  nuptial  rite  between  his 
torereign  and  the  marchioness,  in  the  presence  of  the  three  witnesses 
assembled,  the  chaplain  hesitated,  but  Henry  is  said  to  have  assured  him 
that  the  pope  had  pionounced  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  and  that  he  had 
the  dispensation  for  a  second  marriage  in  his  possession.^ 

As  soon  as  the  marriage  ceremony  liad  been  performed,  the  parties 
separated  in  silence  before  it  was  light,  and  viscount  Rochford,  the 
brother  of  the  bride,  was  despatched  to  announce  the  event  in  confi- 
dence to  Francis  I.  Such  is  the  account  preserved  in  a  contemporary 
MS.^  of  the  romantic  circumstances,  as  to  time  and  place,  under  which 
the  fiur  ill-fated  Anne  Boleyn  received  the  nuptial  ring  from  the  hand 
that  was  so  soon  to  sign  her  death-warrant,  and  also  that  of  her  fellow- 
victim,  Henry  Norris,  one  of  the  three  witnesses  of  her  marriage. 

That  this  step  had  been  taken  by  the  king,  not  only  without  the 
knowledge  but  against  the  advice  of  his  council  and  most  confidential 
advisers  may  be  inferred  from  ihe  fact  that  even  Cranmer  knew  not  of 
it,  as  he  himself  writes  to  his  friend  Hawkins,  ^'  till  a  fortnight  afler  the 

'Btomefteld's  History  of  Norfolk. 

"LeOrmnd;  Tjtler;  Liogard;  Benger;  Mrs.  Thompson. 

'  This  portion  of  the  narrative  we  are  inclined  to  doubt ;  since  Henry,  weary 
of  the  delays  attending  the  prosecution  of  tlie  divorce,  which  in  its  procrastinated 
tediuooi  can  only  be  compared  to  a  modern  chancery  suit,  had  resolved  upon  the 
bold  meatuie  of  treating  his  marriage  with  queen  Katharine  as  a  nullity.  As  for 
the  ■cruplea  of  Rowland  and  Lee,  tliey  were  more  likely  to  have  been  overcome 
by  the  promise  of  the  mitre  of  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  than  by  the  fiction  of  a 
papal  dispensation  for  thd  interdicted  marriage. 

*Thii  narrative  was  presented  to  queen  Mary.  It  is  quoted  by  four  modem 
hiroriant.  Dr.  Lingard,  Mt.  Tytler,  Miss  Benger,  and  Mrs.  Thompson. 
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marriage  had  been  performed,''  which,  he  says,  "  took  place  about  St 
Paul's  Day."*  He  was  himself  consecrated  archbishop  of  Ganteibury 
two  months  afterwards. 

Anne  remained  in  great  retirement,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  required, 
for  her  ro3ral  consort  was  still,  in  the  opinion  of  a  minority  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  husband  of  another  lady.  It  was,  however,  found  impossible 
to  conceal  the  marriage,  without  aiiecting  the  legitimacy  of  the  expected 
heir  to  the  crown.  For  this  cause,  therefore,  on  Easter  eve,  which  this 
year  was  April  1 2th,  the  king  openly  solemnised  again  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  she  went  in  state  as  his  queen. 

^On  the  8th  of  May,  Cranmer  presided  at  the  public  tribunal  at 
Dunstable,  which  it  was  thought  expedient  to  hold  on  the  former  mar- 
riage. The  proceedings  terminated  May  23d,  when  Cranmer  pronounced 
not  a  divorce,  but  a  sentence,  that  the  king's  marriage  with  Katharine 
had  been,  and  was,  a  nullity  and  invalid,  having  been  contracted  against 
the  Divine  law.  Five  days  after,  he  gave  at  Lambeth  a  judicial  confirm- 
ation to  Henry's  union  with  Anne  Boleyn."* 

Anne's  queenly  establishment  was  immediately  arranged,  in  which 
two  of  her  own  relatives,  with  whom  she  had  hitherto  been  on  bad 
terms,  were  given  appointments ;  namely,  her  brother's  wife,  lady  Roch- 
ford,  and  lady  Boleyn,  the  wife  of  her  uncle,  sir  Edward  Boleyn. 

Early  in  May  1534,  king  Henry  made  proclamation  that  all  who  had 
claims  to  do  customary  service  at  the  coronation  of  a  queen  of  England 
Avere  to  urge  them  before  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  temporary  high  steward 
of  England,  then  holding  his  court  in  the  Star  Chamber.  The  noblest 
and  greatest  in  the  land  immediately  made  good  their  rights  to  serve  the 
fair  Boleyn  as  queen  consort  of  England.  The  lord  mayor,  at  the  same 
time,  received  letters  from  the  king,  notifying  that  the  coronation  of 
queen  Anne  was  to  take  place  at  Westminster,  the  Whitsunday  ensuing, 
and  willing  him  to  fetch  her  grace  previously  by  water  from  Greenwich 
to  the  Tower.  At  a  common  council  held  on  this  matter,  the  lord  mayor, 
who  belonged  to  the  worshipful  craft  of  the  haberdashers,  and  bore  the 
very  appropriate  name  of  Peacock,  issued  his  mandate  to  his  brethren 
the  haberdashers,  to  lit  up  and  ornament  a  foist  or  wafter  (which  was  i 
sort  of  gun-boat),  likewise  a  barge  for  the  bachelors,  well  garnished  with 
streamers  and  banners.' 

The  broad  bosom  of  the  Thames  was^  the  theatre  of  this  commencing 
scene  of  Anne  Boleyn's  triumph.  In  obedience  to  the  royal  order,  the 
lord  mayor  and  his  civic  train  embarked  at  New  Staire  at  one  o'clock, 
May  19th.  In  the  city  state  barge  was  stationed  a  band  playing  on  in- 
struments called  shalms  and  shag-bushes;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
uncivilised  names,  we  are  informed  **  they  made  goodly  harmony."*  The 

*  Archtiologia,  vol.  xviii.  ]).  81. 

*In  this  brief  clear  statement  from  Sharon  Turner  are  condensed  the  volomii^ 
ous  proceedings  of  this  atfairf  from  all  tlie  IioRTy  documentary  records  which 
Iiuve  been  collected  by  earlier  historians,  and  which  we  have  also  ezamined. 

•Hall,  p.  W)0. 

*  Henry  VIII.,  by  his  warrant,  dated  April  28th,  1534,  to  lady  Cobkam,  desires 
her  to  be  at  Greenwich  on  the  Friday  before  Pentecost  to  attend  npon  the  queen; 
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>f  the  city  were  dressed  in  scarlet ;  all  had  about  their  necks 
chains,  and  those  who  were  knights  wore  the  collar  of  S.S. 
I  of  the  city  companies  followed  the  lord  mayor.  Every  one 
who  could  procure  boat  or  wherry  embarked  on  the  Tluimea 
Homing,  and  either  accompanied  the  chief  of  the  city  to 
or,  resting  on  their  oars,  awaited,  in  advantageous  positions, 
!W  of  that  triumphant  beauty  who  had  displaced  the  right 
irine,  and  was  now  to  be  publicly  shown  as  their  queen.  The 
's  barge  was  immediately  preceded  by  the  foist,  bristling  at 
ith  the  small  artillery  call^  by  our  forefathers  falcons  and 
a,  eulverins  and  chambers.  On  the  deck,  the  place  of  honour 
id  by  a  dragon,  which  capered  and  twirled  a  tremendous  long 
t  wild-fire  perpetually  into  the  Thames.  Round  about  the 
arranged  a  company  of  attendant  monsters  and  salvage  men 
e,  who  vomited  wild-fire,  and  performed  the  most  extmor- 
cs.  Ever  and  anon  the  city  artillerymen  persuaded  some 
lanoe  of  the  foist  to  go  ofi*,  to  the  mingled  terror  and  delight 
hy  commonalty  who  floated  round  about  as  near  as  tliey 
the  right  of  the  lord  mayor  was  the  bachelors'  baige,  and  on 
3ther  foist,  the  deck  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  pageant 
\  Anne  Boleyn's  own  device,  and  meant  especially  to  £itter 
I  a  mount,  round  about  which  sat  virgins  singing  her  praises 
orus.  From  the  mount  issued  a  stem  of  gold  with  branches 
vhite  roses ;  in  the  midst  of  them  sat  a  white  falcon  crowned, 
I,  the  queen's  somewhat  presumptuous  motto,  ^Ole  and 
he  had  assumed  the  white  falcon  as  her  symbol  from  the 
'  maternal  ancestors,  the  Butlers,  and  the  whole  device  pro- 
vaunt,  that  by  her  was  to  be  continued  the  line  of  the  blended 
mtagenet. 

es  were  fitted  up  with  innumerable  little  coloured  flags,  at  the 
;h  hung  a  small  bell,  which,  wavering  in  the  wind,  sent  forth 
s.  Thus  the  gay  flotilla  rowed  merrily  past  Greenwich,  and 
led  about,  so  that  the  barges  of  the  lowest  rank  prepared  to 
ly  back  to  London,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  his  attendant 
suit  anchor  just  before  Greenwich  Palace,  and  while  they 
air  queen's  pleasure  made  the  goodliest  melody.  Precisely 
.ock  Anne  issued  from  her  palace  attired  in  cloth  of  gold,  and 
a  fiur  bevy  of  maidens. 

e  queen  entered  her  barge,  those  of  the  citizens  moved  for* 
i  was  immediately  preceded  by  the  lord  mayor,  while  the 

ence  to  tbe  Tower,  and  on  Sunday  to  the  coronation.  Her  palfrey 
1  by  the  master  of  the  horse. — Chron.  Cat.  181,  from  MS.  Harleian, 

Remains.  "  A  white-crowned  fhlcon  holding  a  sceptre  in  one  foot, 
on  a  golden  stem,  out  of  which  grew  white  and  reil  rosos,  with  the 
lf(«,  *  Me  and  Mine/  was  the  vainglorious  device  of  Anne  Boleyu," 
f  the  falcon  may  be  seen  in  the  grained  roof  of  the  antique  gateway 
UmH  leading  to  the  river,  with  the  initials  H.  A.  It  was  probabl/ 
the  fall  of  Wolsey. 
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bachelors'  barge  claimed  their  privilege  of  rowing  on  the  right  of  thfl 
royal  barge,  sounding  points  of  triumph  with  trumpets  and  wind-instni- 
ments,  in  which  the  queen  took  particular  delight.  The  barge  of  her 
father,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  that  of  the  duke  of  Suflblk,  and  many  of 
the  nobility,  followed  that  of  the  queen.  Thus  was  she  attended  up  the 
Thames  till  she  came  opposite  the  Tower,  when  a  manrellona  peld  of 
guns  was  shot  off! 

Henry  was  then  in  the  ominous  fortress  awaiting  the  arriTa]  of  her 
who  was  still  the  desire  of  his  heart  and  the  delight  of  his  eyes.  At 
her  landing  the  lord  chamberlain  and  the  heralds  were  ready  to  receife 
her,  and  brought  her  to  the  king,  who,  with  loving  countenance,  wel- 
comed her  at  the  postern  by  the  water-side.  As  soon  as  he  met  her,  be 
kissed  her,  and  she  turned  about  and  thanked  the  lord  mayor  very  grace- 
fully before  he  retumeil  to  his  barge. 

The  whole  of  that  evening  aft<?r  she  had  entered  the  Tower,  ^  the 
barges  hovered  before  \U  making  the  goodliest  melody,^'  while  the  dragon 
and  his  attendant  salvage  monsters  continued  capering  and  casting  forth 
flame  wiih  increased  vivacity  as  the  twilight  of  a  mid-May  eve  descended 
on  the  admiring  multitude.  The  noble  river  in  front  of  the  Tower  of 
London  was  covered  with  boats  and  skiffs  of  every  sort,  size,  colour, 
and  gaudy  ornament.  The  ciiy  poure<!  forth  its  humbler  population  in 
crowds  on  the  neiglibouring  wharfs.  The  adjacent  bridge,  then  crested 
witli  fortified  turrets  and  embatded  gateways,  swarmed  with  human  life. 
It  was  a  scene  peculiar  to  its  era,  which  can  never  occur  again,  for 
modern  times  have  neitlier  the  power  nor  material  to  emulate  it  In  the 
midst  of  tliat  picturesque  splendour,  who  could  have  anticipated  what 
was  in  store  for  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  second  anniversary  of  that  gay  and 
glorious  day,  and  what  was  to  be  transacted  within  the  gloomy  circle  of 
that  royal  fortress  of  which  she  tlien  look  sucli  proud  possession,  when 
May  19th  had  twice  returned  again? 

The  queen  sojourned  with  her  husband  at  the  Tower  some  days, 
during  which  time  seventeen  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  made 
knights  of  the  Bath,  as  attendants  on  her  coronation.  The  royal  pro- 
grrsR  tlirf^ugh  the  city,  which  was  usual  to  all  the  queens  her  predecet- 
sors  on  the  eve  of  their  coronations,  was  appointed  for  Anne  Boleyn  oD 
the  last  day  of  May,  and  never  was  this  ceremony  performed  with  rooie 
pomp.  The  city  was  gravplled  from  the  Tower  to  Temple  Bar,  and 
railed  on  one  side  of  the  streets,  so  ^  that  the  people  should  not  be  hurt 
by  the  horses."  Comhill  and  Grarechurch  Street  were  hung  with  crim- 
son and  scarlet,  and  most  part  of  the  Chepe  with  cloth  of  gold  and 
velvet.  "The  lord  mayor,  sir  Stephen  Peacock,  went  in  a  gown  of 
crimson  velvet  and  a  goodly  collar  of  S.S.  to  receive  the  queen  at  the 
Tower  /rate.  The  first  of  her  procession  was  the  retinue  of  the  French 
ambassador,  in  blue  velvet  and  sleeves  of  yellow  and  blue,  then  the 
jndjyres,  and  next  to  tliem  the  new-made  knights  of  the  Bath,  in  violet 
gowns  and  hoods  purfled  with  miniver  like  doctors.  After  them  the 
ahbots,  then  the  nobility  and  bishops.  The  archbishop  of  York  rode 
with  the  ambassador  of  Venice,  and  Cranmer,  the  archbiahop  of  Canter- 
bur}-,  with  the  French  ambassador  ^'^  these  ambassadors  being  the  men 
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whose  goesiping  journals  have  famished  us  with  much  personal  in- 
formation regarmng  the  domestic  history  of  the  court  at  this  era.  ^After 
them  lode  two  esquires  wearing  the  ducal  coronet  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  the  ducal  robes  being  rolled  baldric-wise  and  worn  across  the 
breast.  Then  the  lord  mayor,  with  his  mace  and  Grarter  in  his  dress  of 
ceremony.  After  them  lord  William  Howard  as  earl  marshal  being 
deputy  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  then  ambassador  in  Franc^.  On  his 
r^t  hand  rode  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  that  day  filled  the  office  of 
lord  high  constable  *  of  England,  bearing  the  verge  of  silver  which  de- 
noted that  office.''  Whether  his  thoughts  were  on  the  glaring  pageantry 
iround  him,  or  on  his  royal  and  loving  spouse  then  dying  at  Westropp 
Hill  in  Sufl^lk,  no  chronicler  informs  us ;  but  we  doubt  if  those  who 
enmine  the  tenor  of  his  actions  must  not  class  Charles  Brandon  among 
the  most  heartless  of  court  favourites.  Then  came  the  bright  object  of 
ill  this  parade,  Anne  Bole3m,  seated  in  an  open  litter-^ 

**  Opposing  iVeely 
The  beauty  of  ber  person  to  the  people." 

^'The  litter  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  shot  with  white,  and  the 
two  palfreys  which  supported  the  litter  were  clad,  heads  and  all,  in  a 
nrb  of  white  damask,  and  were  led  by  the  queen's  footmen.  Anne  was 
dressed  in  a  sureoat  of  silver  tissue,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same,  lined 
with  ermine ;  her  dark  tresses  were  worn  flowing  down  her  shoulders, 
bat  on  her  head  she  wore  a  coif,  with  a  circlet  of  precious  rubies.  Over 
her  was  borne  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  carried  by  four  kniglits  on 
foot  The  queen's  litter  was  preceded  by  her  chancellor,  and  followed 
by  her  chamberlain,  lord  Borough;*  William  Cosyns,  her  master  of 
horse,  led  her  own  palfrey,  bearing  only  a  rich  side-saddle  trapped  down 
to  the  ground  with  cloth  of  gold.  After  came  seven  ladies,  riding  on 
palfreys,  in  crimson  velvet,  trimmed  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  two  cha- 
riots, covered  with  red  cloth  of  gold ;  in  the  first  of  which  were  the  old 
duchess  of  Norfolk  and  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  and  in  the  other 
chariot  were  four  ladies  of  the  bedchamber ;  fourteen  other  court  ladies 
AiUowed,  with  thirty  of  their  waiting  maids  on  horseback,  in  silk  and 
velvet;  and  then  followed  the  guard,  in  coats  ornamented  with  beaten 
^d."  In  Fenchurch  Street  they  all  came  to  a  pause  to  view  a  pageant 
of  children  apparelled  like  merchants,  who  welcomed  the  queen  with 
two  proper  propositions  in  French  and  English.  At  Gracechurch  Street 
corner  was  a  ^  marvellous  cunning  pageant,''  made  by  the  merchants  of 
the  Still-yard  of  mount  Parnassus,  with  Apollo  and  all  his  attendants, 
who  made  speeches.  They  were  placed  about  a  fountain  of  Helicon, 
which  sprung  up,  in  four  jets,  several  yards  high,  and  fell  in  a  cup  at 
lop,  and  overflowed.  This  fountain  of  Helicon  ^did  run  with  right 
good  Rhenish  wine  all  that  day  for  the  refreshment  of  the  multitude." 

'  Tue  two  great  ol&ce«,  ot*  hereditary  high  steward  and  hereditary  high  constaoit 
of  England,  were  then  in  abeyance,  since  the  first  merged  in  the  crown  with 
Henry  IV'.,  and  the  last  was  forfeited  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Henry's 
fhvoarite,  Suffolk,  performed  both  aitternately  at  this  era. 

*The  step-son  of  Henry's  sixth  queen,  Katharine  Parr. 
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The  next  pageant  was  that  of  the  white  fidcon  described  in  th^  wa 
procession,  with  this  difference,  that  the  falcon  sat  uncrowned  amc 
the  red  and  white  roses,  and  an  angel  flew  down,  with  great  meloi 
and  placed  a  close  crown  *  of  gold  on  the  Eicon's  head,  as  the  qui 
came  opposite.  Sl  Anne  sat  near.,  with  her  descendants ;  and  one 
the  children  of  Mary  Cleophas  made  to  the  queen  a  goodly  oration 
the  fniitfuhiess  of  St  Anne.  At  the  conduit  of  Comhill  sat  the  th 
Graces  on  a  throne,  and  before  it  was  a  spring  of  grace  continually  r\ 
ning  with  good  wine.  Before  the  fountain  sat  a  poet,  who  declared 
the  queen  the  properties  of  each  of  the  three,  every  one  of  whom  m 
her  a  gift  of  grace.  The  conduit  of  Cheapside  ran,  at  one  end,  wc 
wine,  and  at  the  other,  claret,  all  that  afternoon.  ^  At  Cheapside  cr 
stood  all  the  aldermen,  from  among  whom  advanced  master  Walter, 
city  recorder,  who  presented  the  queen  with  a  purse,  containing  a  th< 
sand  marks  of  gold,  which  she  very  thankfully  accepted,  with  mi 
goodly  words.  At  the  little  conduit  of  Cheapside  was  a  rich  paget 
full  of  melody  and  song,  where  Pallas,  Venus,  and  Juno,  gave  the  qn< 
their  apple  of  gold,  divided  into  three  compartments,  being  wi^c 
riches,  and  felicity.  Over  the  gate  of  Sl  PauPs  was  a  pageant  of  th 
ladies ;  and  in  a  circle  over  their  heads  was  written,  in  Latin  woi 
^  Proceed,  queen  Anne,  and  reign  prosperously.'  The  lady  sitting  in 
middle  had  a  tablet,  on  which  was  written,  ^  Come,  friend,  and  rece 
the  crown ;'  the  lady  on  the  right  had  a  tablet  of  silver,  on  which  i 
written, '  Lord,  direct  my  steps ;'  and  the  third  lady  had,  on  a  tablet 
gold,  written  with  azure  letters,  ^  Confide  in  the  Lord  i*  and  these  laii 
cast  down  wafers,  on  which  these  words  were  stamped.  On  a  scafic 
at  the  east  end  of  St  Paul's,  stood  two  hundred  children,  well  ap 
relied,  who  rehearsed  to  the  queen  many  goodly  verses  of  poets  tra 
lated  into  English,  which  she  highly  commended^  And  when  she  ca 
to  Ludgate,  the  gate  was  newly  burnished  with  gold  and  bice ;  and 
the  leads  of  St  Martin's  church  stood  a  choir  of  men  and  childr 
singing  new  ballads  in  her  praise.  Fleet  Street  conduit  was  fin 
painted,  all  the  escutcheons  and  angels  were  refreshed,  and  the  chi 
melodiously  sounding ;  on  it  was  four  turrets,  and  in  each  turret  a  c 
dinal  virtue,  which  promised  the  queen  never  to  leave  her,  but  ever 
be  aiding  and  comforting  her :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tower,  clos 
concealed,  was  a  concert  of  solemn  instruments,  which  made  a  heavei 
noise,  and  was  much  regarded  and  praised  by  the  queen ;  and,  besi< 
all  this,  the  said  conduit  ran  with  red  and  white  wine  all  that  afterno 
Thus  the  queen  was  brought  to  Westminster  Hall,  which  was  ricl 
hung  with  golden  arras,  and  newly  glazed.  The  queen  rode  in  her  lii 
to  the  very  midst  of  the  hall,  where  she  was  taken  out,  and  led  up 
the  high  dais,  and  placed  under  the  canopy  of  state.  On  the  left  s 
was  a  cupboard  of  ten  stages  filled  with  cups  and  goblets  of  gold  n 
vellous  to  behold."  In  a  short  time  was  brought  to  the  queen  a  sole 
service  in  great  standing  spice  plates,  and  a  void  of  spice  ^  which  was 
other  than  comfits  or  sugar^plums),  besides  ipocras,  anu  other  wii 

^  Meaning  the  coxonatioo  crown,  the  white  fiUcon  representing  the  queen. 
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jeen  sent  down  to  her  ladies.  When  they  had  partaken^ 
iks  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  to  the  ladies  and  nobles  who  had 
her.  She  then  withdrew  herself,  with  a  few  ladies,  to  the 
i  changed  her  dress,  and  remained  with  the  king  at  West- 
light. 

morrow  was  that  coronation  day,  the  grand  ultipiatum  on 
irt  and  wishes  of  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  for  so  many  yearp 
ed.  It  was,  at  the  same  time,  Whitsunday,  and  the  1st  of 
ays  the  most  lovely  in  England,  when  the  fresh  amile  of 
lends  with  early  summer.  That  morning  of  high  festival 
I  early  at  her  toilet,  for  she  entered  Westminster  Hall,  with 
ittle  after  eight,  and  stood  under  her  canopy  of  state,  in  her 
lantle  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  ermine,  and  the  circlet 
wore  the  preceding  day.  Then  came  the  monks  of  West- 
eh  copes,  and  the  bishops  and  abbots,  in  their  splendid 
res.  The  ray-cloth  (striped-cloth)  was  spread  all  the  way 
in  Westminster  Hall,  through  the  sanctuary  and  palace,  up 
tar  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  usual  procession  then  set 
nrhich  may  be  remarked  the  marquis  of  borset,  bearinff  the 
e,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  with  the  rod  of  ivory  and  the  dove, 
B  by  side.  The  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  high-chamberlain  for 
ed  a(\er  him  bearing  the  crown ;  af\er  him  came  the  duke 
temporary  lord  high-steward  of  fingland,  bearing  a  long 
Knd  the  lord  William  Howard,  with  the  marshd's  stafC 
e  queen,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  walking 
>f  her,  holding  up  the  lappets  of  her  robe,  and  the  freemen 
Ports,  called  barons,  dressed  in  crimson,  with  blue  points 
■s,  bore  her  canopy.  The  queen's  train  was  borne  by  the 
f  Norfolk,  and  she  was  followed  by  the  female  nobility  of 
ircoats  of  scarlet  velvet,  with  narrow  sleeves,  the  stomach- 
th  ermine,  the  degree  of  the  nobility  being  told  by  the 
e  ermine  bars.  The  knights'  wives  were  in  scarlet,  but 
trains,  neitlier  had  the  queen's  gentlewomen.  Then  the 
in  a  rich  chair,  between  the  choir  and  the  high  altar.  And 
rested  herself  awhile,  she  descended  to  the  high  altar,  and 
id  herself  wliile  Cranmer  said  certain  collects.  Then  she 
e  anointed  her  on  the  head  and  breast,  and  she  was  led  up 
er  many  orisons  he  set  the  crown  of  St.  Edward  on  her 
vered  to  her  the  sceptres,  and  all  the  choir  sang  Tt  Deum. 
the  archbishop  took  from  her  head  the  crown  of  St.  Ed- 
eavy,  and  set  on  the  crown  made  for  her,  and  so  went  to 
len  the  offertory  came,  she  descended  again  to  the  altar, 
red,  being  still  crowned,  and  then  ascended  to  her  chair  of 
he  sat  till  Agnus  Dei  was  sung,  and  then  she  went  down 
efore  the  altar,  and  received  of  Cranmer  the  eucharist,  and 
r  place  again.  After  mass  was  over  she  went  to  St  Eld 
I  and  there  oflfered,  and  withdrew  into  a  little  place  made 
on  one  side  of  the  choir.*     The  nobility  had  in  the 


nanmtive  it  generally  followed  in  this  aooount,  pp.  80O-804.    It 
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time  BMuroed  their  coronets.  And  when  the  queen  had  reprised  henelf 
she  returned  with  the  procession  in  the  former  order,"  excepting  that 
the  proud  and  triumphant  father  of  the  queen  supported  her  sceptre 
hand,  and  on  her  left  hand  she  was  assisted  by  lord  Talbot,  as  deputy 
for  his  father,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Thus  she  was  led  into  West- 
minster Hall,  and  then  to  her  withdrawing  chamber,  where  she  waited 
till  the  banquet  was  prepared. 

Meantime  every  lord  who  owed  services  at  a  coronation  prepared  tliem 
according  to  his  duty.  The  duke  of  Sufiblk,  as  high  steward,  was  richly 
apparelled,  his  doublet  and  jacket  being  set  with  orient  pearl,  and  hui 
courser  trapped  to  the  ground  with  crimson  velvet,  having  letters  of 
beaten  gold  thereon ;  and  by  his  side  rode  about  the  hall  the  lord  Wil- 
liam Howard,  eari  marshal  for  his  brother,  whose  robe  was  crimson 
velvet,  and  the  housings  of  his  steed  purple  velvet,  with  white  lions  on 
it,  cut  out  in  white  satin  and  embroidered.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  the 
queen^s  carver ;  the  earl  of  Sussex,  her  sewer ;  the  earl  of  Arundel,  her 
chief  buder ;  on  whom  twelve  citizens  of  London  did  wait  at  the  cup- 
board. The  earl  of  Derby  was  her  cup-bearer ;  the  viscount  Lisle,  her 
pantler ;  the  lord  Burgoyne,  chief  larderer,  and  the  mayor  of  Oxford 
kept  the  buttery  bar ;  while  her  late  lover,  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  of  poetical 
celebrity,  acted  for  his  father,  sir  Henry  Wyatt,  as  chief  ewerer,  and 
claimed  the  office  of  pouring  scented  water  on  the  queen^s  hands.  When 
all  these  functionaries  were  at  their  stations,  the  queen  entered  the  hall 
with  her  canopy  borne  over  her;  she  washed  and  sat  down  to  table, 
under  the  canopy  of  state ;  on  the  right  side  of  her  chair  stood  the 
countess  of  Oxford,  and  on  the  led  stood  the  countess  of  Worcester,  all 
the  dinner-time,  and  they  often  held  a  ^  fine  cloth  before  the  queen's  fece, 
whenever  she  listed  to  spit  or  do  otherwise  at  her  pleasure,"  a  most  ex- 
traordinary office,  certainly,  but  first  appointed  at  an  earlier  and  less 
refined  era  than  even  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  And  under  the  table 
went  two  gentlewomen,  and  sat  at  the  queen's  feet  during  the  dinna. 
When  the  queen  and  all  these  attendants  had  taken  their  places,  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  and  lord  William  Howard  rode  into  the  hall  on  horseback, 
escorting  the  sewer  and  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  each  bearing  a  dish  of 
the  first  course  for  the  queen's  table,  twenty-seven  dishes,  besides  ^  sub- 
tleties of  ships  made  of  coloured  wax,  marvellous  and  gorgeous  to  be- 
hold/' While  this  service  was  done,  the  trumpets  standing  in  the 
window,  at  the  nethermost  end  of  the  hall,  played  melodiously.  ^  And 
all  the  tables  in  the  hall  were  served  so  quickly  it  was  a  marvel." 

The  king  took  no  part  in  all  this  grand  ceremonial,  but  remained  io 
the  cloister  of  St.  Stephen's,*  where  was  made  a  little  closet,  in  which 
he  stood  privately  with  several  ambassadors,  beholding  all  the  service  it 
was  his  pleasure  should  be  ofiered  to  his  new  queen. 

While  the  dinner  was  proceeding,  ^  the  duke  of  Sufiblk  and  lord  Wil- 
liam Howard  rode  up  and  down  the  hall  cheering  the  lords  and  ladies^ 

U  evident  Cnnmer  peribnned  the  catholic  celebration  of  the  maos  at  tliis  cexe- 
uiony. 
'  Tliese  most  beaatifbl  cloisterf  are  nearly  in  their  osiginal  state  at  this  tims. 
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md  the  lord  mayor,  and  his  brethren ;  and  when  these  had  oined,  they 
commanded  them  to  stand  still  in  their  places  or  on  their  forms,  till  the 
queeo  had  washed.  Then  she  arose  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  hall, 
.  to  whom  the  earl  of  Sussex  hrought  a  goodly  spice  plate  and  served  her 
with  comfits.  AAer  him  the  lord  mayor  brought  a  standing  cup  of  gold, 
set  ia  a  cup  of  assay,  and  aAer  she  had  drunk  she  gare  him  the  cups, 
according  to  the  claims  of  the  city,  thanking  him  and  his  brethren  for 
ibeir  pains.  Then  she  went  under  her  canopy  borne  over  her  to  the 
door  of  her  chamber,  where  she  turned  about  and  gave  the  canopy,  with 
the  golden  bells  and  all,  to  the  barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  according  to 
their  claim,  with  great  thanks  for  their  service.  Then  the  lord  mayor 
bearing  the  gold  cup  in  his  hand,  with  his  brethren,  passed  through 
Westminsier  Hall  to  the  barge,  and  so  did  all  the  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  return  to  their  barges,  for  it  was  then  six  o'clock.''  On  the 
folio  wing  day,  Whit-monday,  there  were  jousts  in  the  Tilt-yard  before 
the  king  and  queen.' 

Henry,  notwithstanding  his  separation  from  the  see  of  Rome,  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  pope's  sanction  to  his  second  marriage,'  but  the 
fulminations  from  Clement  were  manifold,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inter- 
dicted nuptials.  That  pontiff  annulled  Cranmer's  sentence  on  Henry's 
first  marrii^  and  on  the  11th  of  July  published  his  bull,  excommuni- 
cating Henry  and  Anne,  unless  they  separated  before  the  ensuing  Septem- 
ber, when  the  new  queen  expected  her  confinement. 

Henry  next  sent  ambassadors  to  the  foreign  courts,  announcing  his 
marriage  with  his  fair  subject,  and  his  reasons  for  what  he  had  done. 
These  were  also  set  forth  to  his  discontented  lieges  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  a  sermon,  with  this  appropriate  text, 
^I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come."' 

All  the  ecclesiastics  in  Henry's  dominions  were  not  so  complaisant, 
for  he  was  publicly  branded  from  the  pulpit  with  the  name  of  a  polyga- 
mist,  and  exhorted  to  return  to  his  lawful  wife.  Anne  came  in  for  a  ten- 
fold share  of  reviling  as  the  cause  of  his  guilt.  At  Greenwich,  friar  Peto 
preached  boldly  before  the  newly  wedded  pair,  on  the  crime  of  which 
the  church  of  Rome  considered  them  guilty,  and  in  no  measured  terms 
denounced  the  most  awful  judgments  on  them  both;  comparing  the 
sovereign  to  Ahab,  and  telling  him  that,  ^^  like  the  accursed  Israelitish 
kingi,  his  blood  would  be  licked  by  dogs."*  For  a  wonder  the  bold 
preacher  survived  the  threatened  vengeance  of  Henry. 

Henry's  cousin,  cardinal  Pole,  addressed  letters  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned eloquence  to  his  royal  kinsman,  reproaching  him  with  his  pro- 
ceediugs.  Anne  is  styled  by  him  ^^  Jezebel,"  ^^  sorceress,"  and  many 
other  ofiensive  names,  while,  with  the  most  cutting  irony,  in  reply  to 
those  who  had  eulogised  her  virtue  in  rejecting  all  terms  but  those  of 
queenship  from  her  royal  lover,  he  adds,  ^  She  must  needs  be  chaste,  as 
she  chose  to  be  the  king's  wife  rather  than  his  mistress ;  but,"  pursues 
be,  ^  she  must  have  known  how  soon  he  was  sated  with  those  who  had 
served  him  in  the  latter  quality,  and,  if  she  wanted  other  examples,  her 

*IIall;  HoUngihed.  'BumeL  "Ibid.  ^Holingshed;  Hall. 
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Bbter  was  enough.''  The  catholic  historians  have  too  hastily  eonstrued 
these  reproaches  into  evidences  of  Mary  Boleyn's  frailty.  Mary  was, 
indeed,  tempted  by  the  king,  but,  baring  been  convinced  of  the  impro* 
priety  of  receiving  the  addresses  of  a  married  man,  preserved  herself 
from  guilt  by  becoming  the  virtuous  wife  of  a  private  gentleman.  No 
one  who  dispassionately  reads  the  king's  letter  in  reply  to  an  application 
from  Anne  Bolejm  in  behalf  of  Mary,  when  left  a  widow  in  destitute 
circumstances,  can  believe  that  Mary  had  been  his  mistress.  Soon  after 
Anne's  elevation  to  a  royal  station,  the  widowed  Mary  gave  great  ofience 
to  her  ambitious  &mily,  and  also  to  the  king  and  queen,  by  making  a 
second  love-match  with  sir  W.  Stafibrd.  The  following  very  interesting 
letter  from  Mary  to  that  man  of  universal  business,  Cromwell,  entreating 
his  good  offices,  bespeaks  the  feelings  of  a  high-minded  and  virtuous 
matron,  not  those  of  the  forsaken  mistress  of  the  man  who  had  raised 
her  siBter  to  a  throne : — 

**  Master  Secretary, 

**  A Aer  my  poor  recommendations,  which  is  sraally  to  be  regarded  from  a  poor 
banished  creature,  this  shall  be  to  desire  yon  to  be  good  to  my  poor  husband  and 
me,  for  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  the  high  displeasure  that  both  he  and  I  have 
of  the  king's  highness  and  the  queen's  grace,  by  reason  of  our  marriage  withoot 
their  knowledge."  {Afier  nmdt  penitence  exprttted^  the  proceed*)^  *<And,  good 
roaster  secretary,  sue  for  us  to  the  king's  highness,  and  beseech  his  iflghness  that 
it  will  please  hira  of  his  goodness  to  speak  to  the  queen's  grace  for  us,  for  I  per- 
ceive her  grace  is  so  highly  displeased  with  us  both,  that,  without  the  king  be  so 
good  lord  to  us  as  to  sue  for  us,  we  are  never  like  to  recover  her  grace*s  fiivour, 
which  is  too  heavy  to  bear.  For  God's  sake  help  us,  for  we  have  now  been 
married  a  quarter  of  a  year,  I  thank  God,  and  too  late  now  to  recall  that  again. 
But  if  I  were  at  my  liberty  and  might  choose,  I  assure  you,  master  secretary,  I 
had  rather  beg  my  bread  with  him  than  be  the  greatest  queen  chrietened, 

**  And  I  beseech  yon,  good  master  secretary,  pray  my  lord  and  father  and  my 
lad^  (the  means  lady  BoUfn^  hut  the  does  not  call  her  mother)  to  be  good  to  us,  and 
let  me  have  their  blessings,  and  my  husband  their  good-will.  Also,  I  pray  my 
lord  Norfolk  and  my  brother  (lord  Rochford)  to  be  good  to  us.  I  dare  not  write 
to  them,  they  are  so  cruel  against  us."--( Written  between  1533  and  1S36.) 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  mortifications  which  annoyed  Anne  on 
her  first  recognition  as  queen  of  England,  she  enjoyed  all  that  grandeur 
and  power  could  bestow.  Henry,  withal,  in  order  to  exalt  her  to  the 
utmost  in  her  queenly  dignity,  caused  her  initial  A  to  be  crowned  and 
associated  with  his  own  regal  H  on  the  gold  and  silver  coins  that  w^e 
struck  after  their  marriage.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  and  last  monarch 
of  England  who  offered  this  compliment  to  his  consorts — a  brief  and 
dearly  purchased  honour  it  was  to  some  of  those  unhappy  ladies. 
Francis  L  sent  very  friendly  messages  and  compliments  of  congratula- 
tion by  queen  Anne's  uncle  Norfolk,  not  only  to  the  king,  but  to  herself, 
at  which  both  were  highly  gratified.  Henry,  who  fully  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  infant  of  which  Anne  expected  soon  to  be  the  mother  would 
prove  a  son,  invited  king  Francis  to  become  its  sponsor.  Francis  oblig- 
ingly signified  his  consent  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  anticipated  boy  should  be  named  either  Henry  or  Edward ; '  biit| 

^Bumeu 
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to  the  great  disappointment  of  king  Henry,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1533,  queen  Anne,  aAer  very  dangerous  travail,  gave  birth,  between  three 
and  fbur  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  daughter,  afterwards  the  renowned 
queen  Elizabeth.'  This  event,  so  auspicious  to  England,  took  place  in 
the  old  palace  at  Greenwich,  of  which  not  a  vestige  now  remains. 

There  is  a  room  called  the  Princess  Chamber,  in  which  our  kings,  in 
he  last  century,  always  robed  when  they  attended  the  House  of  I^rds, 
n  which  was  curious  old  tapestry,  representing  the  birth  of  queen  Eliza- 
oeth.'  Anne  Boleyn  is  in  bed,  an  attendant  on  one  side,  and  a  nurse, 
with  the  child,  on  the  other;  beyond  is  Henry  VIII.  and  his  courtiers, 
waiting  for  the  intelligence,  which  one  seems  despatched  to  bring  to  the 
impatient  sire. 

So  confident  had  Henry  been  of  the  realisation  of  his  passionate  desire 
of  a  son,  that  in  the  circular  which  was  sent  to  the  nobility  in  queen 
Anne's  name,  announcing  the  birth  of  her  child,  the  word  prince  was 
written  in  the  first  instance,  and  an  8  was  added  after  the  queen^s  deli- 
very. This  curious  fact  has  led  Lodge  and  other  celebrated  writers  into 
the  error  that  Anne  Boleyn  brought  Henry  VIII.  a  living  son ;  the  addi- 
tion of  the  feminising  s  having  probably  been  omitted  in  some  of  the 
eo{Hes  of  the  circular,  of  which  we  give  the  transcript. 

•*  To  Lord  Cobham,  by  the  Queen. 
"  Right  trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  And  whereas  it  hath 
pletBed  the  goodness  of  Almighty  Grod,  of  his  infinite  mercy  and  grace,  to  send, 
10  us,  at  this  time,  good  speed  in  the  deliverance  and  bringing  forth  of  a  princes, 
to  the  great  joy,  rejoice,  and  iniinite  comfort  of  my  lord,  us,  and  all  his  good  sub- 
jects of  this  his  realm,  for  the  which  his  inestimable  benevolence,  so  showed 
unto  us,  we  have  no  little  cause  to  give  high  thanks,  laud,  and  praising  our  said 
Maker,  like  as  we  do  most  lowly,  humbly,  and  witli  all  the  inward  desire  of  our 
heart.  And  inasmuch  as  we  undoubtedly  trust,  that  this  our  good  speed  is  to 
your  great  pleasure,  comfort,  and  consolation,  we,  therefore,  by  these  our  letters 
advertise  you  thereof^  desiring  and  heartily  praying  you  to  give,  with  us,  unto 
Almighty  God,  high  thanks,  glory,  laud,  and  praising ;  and  to  pray  for  the  good 
health,  prosperity,  and  continual  preservation,  of  the  said  princet  accordingly. 
Given  under  our  signet,  at  my  lord's  manor  of  Greenwich,  the  7th'  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  20th  year  of  my  said  lord's  reign.** 

The  succession  was  entailed  by  act  of  parliament  on  this  infant  in 
default  of  heirs  male ;  when  persons  were  required  at  the  same  time  to 
acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy,  and  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king's 
heirs  by  queen  Anne,  which  excluded  the  princess  Mary  from  the  suc- 
cession. JFisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  sir  Thomas  More,  refused  to 
take  thii^wo-fold  oath  on  scruples  of  conscience;  both  had  previously 
enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  Henry's  favour ;  both  had  much  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  their  rejection  of  a  test  which  they  regarded  as  a 
snare.   They  were  the  fast  friends  of  the  persecuted  and  repudiated  queen 

'  State  Papers.  '  Pennant's  London. 

'  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  (407.)  This  letter  precisely  fixes  the  day  of  Elizabeth's 
birth  on  the  7th  of  September,  1533;  rhis  has  hitherto  been  a  point  of  contro* 
versy  with  historians,  who  quote  it  as  happening  either  on  the  5tli  of  September. 
or  the  13tli.  The  same  form  of  circular  served  to  announce  the  birth  of  Edward 
VL    Prmuu  was  always  spelled  at  that  era  with  only  one  s. 
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Katiivine^  and  had  inevrred  ihe  animositj  of  her  fur  Iriianpinnt  rival 
by  coonaolling  the  king  against  forsaking  the  wife  of  his  yooth. 

The  reaeniment  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  siippoMd  to  have  influenced  the 
king  to  briftf  these  faithfoi  senrants  to  the  sca^ld  under  very  frivolons 
pretexts.  The  integrity  of  sir  Thomas  More,  as  kmS-chaneellur,  had 
been  some  time  before  impugned  by  Anne's  father,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
but,  like  pure  gold  from  the  crucible,  it  shone  more  brightly  from  the 
trial.' 

When  More's  beloved  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  visited  him  in  the 
Tower,  he  asked  her,  ^  How  queen  Anne  did  P*  ^  In  iaith,  father,'^  she 
replied,  ^  never  better.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  court  but  dancing 
and  sporting."  '^  Never  better !"  said  he ;  ^  alas !  Meg,  alas !  it  pitieth 
me  to  think  into  what  misery,  poor  soul,  she  will  shortly  come.  These 
dances  of  hers  will  prove  such  dances,  that  she  will  spurn  our  heads  ott 
like  foot-balls,  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  her  head  will  dance  the  like 
dance."  ^  And  how  prophetically  he  spoke  these  words,"  adds  the  kirn- 
dred  biographer  of  More,  ^  the  end  of  her  tragedy  proved."  ' 

When  the  account  of  the  execution  of  this  great  and  good  man  was 
brought  to  Henry  while  he  was  playing  at  tables  with  Anne,  he  east  his 
eyes  upon  her,  we  are  told,  and  said,  ^  Thou  art  the  cause  of  this  manV 
death ;"  then  rising  up,  he  left  his  unfinished  game,  and  shut  himself  u^ 
in  his  chamber,  in  great  perturbation  of  spirit.' 

^  Had  we  been  master  of  such  a  servant,"  exclaimed  the  emperor 
Charles  to  the  English  ambassador,  with  a  burst  of  generous  feelinr, 
^  we  would  rather  have  lost  the  fairest  city  in  our  dominions  than  sudi 
a  counsellor." 

Mason,  Henry's  agent  in  Spain,  oppressed  with  horror  at  the  tidings 
of  the  executions  of  sir  Tiiomas  More,  the  venerable  bishop  Fisher,  aod 
the  poor  lunatic  nun  Elizabeth  Barton,  used  this  remarkable  expression, 
^  What  end  tliis  tragedy  will  come  to  God  wot,  if  that  may  be  called  a 
tragedy  that  begins  with  a  wedding  ;"*  thus,  pointing  at  the  king's  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Boleyn  as  the  cause  of  these  unwonted  scenes  of  blood. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1535,  the  new  pope,  Paul  III.,  thundered  forth 
his  anathema  against  Henry  and  Anne,  provided  they  did  not  separate, 
declaring  their  issue  illegitimate,  and  forbidding  Henry's  subjects  to  pay 
him  their  allegiance.  Henry  fortified  himself  by  seeking  the  alliance  of 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany.  The  decided  opposition  of  the  see 
of  Rome  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  church  against  Ann#  Boleyn's 
marriage  with  the  king,  and  her  recognition  as  queen  of  E4gland,  lea 
her  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  infant  Reformation  as  a  matter  of  puty*, 
but  as  she  adhered  to  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual, 
and  professed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  a  Protestant  she  cannot 
be  called  with  truth.  The  martyrdoms  of  Bilney,  of  Frith,  and  sevenl 
other  pious  reformers,  were  perpetrated  while  she  was  in  tlie  height  of 
her  power,  and  though  it  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  to  her  the  laur- 

'  Roper's  Life  of  More ;  Hoddesden ;  More*i  Life  of  More. 

'  Mok's  Life  of  More ;  snd  Roper's  More. 

•Mores  Life  of  More.  « 
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deroiu  cnielij  ezereiaed  by  Henry  and  his  spiritual  adyisers,  yet  there 
M  no  lecord  of  any  intercession  used  by  her  to  preserve  these  bhuneless 
nartyrs  from  the  flames.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  likely,  that  to  have  saved 
iheni  would  have  been  a  work,  of  greater  di^iculty  than  compassing  the 
destruction  of  her  political  opponents. 

The  only  mat  boon  that  the  Reformation  owes  to  Anne  Boleyn  is, 
tkat  the  iranMation  of  the  Scriptures  was  sanctioned  through  her  influ- 
ence. There  is  an  interesting  letter  in  Ellis^s  Royal  Collection,  signed 
^Anoe  the  queen,^  for  the  protection  of  a  merchant,  who  was  involved 
in  some  peril,  for  importing  from  Holland  some  of  those  precious  copies* 
of  the  Bible,  which,  as  yet,  were  contraband  pearls  of  great  price  in 
Engkad.  Her  own  private  copy  of  Tindal's  translation  is  still  in  ex- 
iiitence. 

In  the  aotamn  of  this  year,  1536,  the  queen  was  once  more  flattered 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  a  male  heir  to  the  throne,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  king. 

Anne  was  now  at  the  summit  of  human  greatness.  She  had  won  the 
great  pditioal  game  for  which  she  had,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointed 
love,  vindictively  entered  the  lists  with  the  veteran  statesman  who  had 
leparated  her  from  the  man  of  her  heart.  She  had  had  the  vengeance 
she  had  vowed  for  the  loss  of  Percy,  and  laid  the  pride  and  power  of 
WoUey  in  the  dusL  She  had  wrested  the  crown  matrimonial  from  the 
brow  of  the  royal  Katharine.  The  laws  of  primogeniture  had  been 
reversed,  that  the  succession  to  the  throne  might  be  vested  in  her  issue, 
and  the  two  men  who  were  the  most  deservedly  venerated  by  the  king 
uid  the  people  of  England,  More  and  Fisher,  had  been  sacrificed  to  her 
displeasure.  But  in  all  these  triumphs  there  was  little  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  a  woman  whose  natural  impulses  were  those  of  virtue,  but  who 
bad  violated  the  most  sacred  ties  for  the  gratification  of  the  evil  passions 
of  pride,  vanity  and  revenge.  Anne  Boleyn  was  a  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  must  have  felt  the  awful  force  of  that  text,  which  says, 
^  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  r'^  Conscious  of  her  own  responsibility,  and  finding  far  more  thorns 
than  rosee  in  the  tangled  weary  labyrinth  of  greatness,  Anne  directed 
her  thoughts  to  the  only  true  source  of  happiness,  religion,  which  had 
hitherto  been  practised  by  her  rather  as  a  matter  of  state  policy  than  as 
the  emanation  from  a  vital  principle  in  the  soul.  She  became  grave  and 
composed  in  manner,  and,  ceasing  to  occupy  herself  in  the  gay  pursuits 
of  pleasure,  or  the  boisterous  excitement  of  the  chase,  spent  her  hours 
of  domestic  retirement  with  her  ladies,  as  her  royal  mistress  Katharine 
had  formerly  done  before  her,  in  needlework  and  discreet  communica- 
tion. Wyatt  tells  us,  that  the  matchless  tapestry  at  Hampton  Court  was 
tor  the  most  part  wrought  by  the  skilful  hand  of  this  queen  and  her 
ladies ;  ^^  But  far  more  precious,^'  he  says,  ^  in  the  sight  of  God  were 
those  works  which  she  caused  her  maidens  and  those  about  her  daily  to 
execute  in  shirts  and  other  garments  for  the  use  of  the  poor ;  and  not 
contented  with  that,  her  eye  of  charity,  her  hand  of  bounty  passed 
through  the  whole  land ;  each  place  felt  that  heavenly  flame  burning  in 
hcf    ill  timet  wifc*  remember  it." 
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The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  mannera  of  Anne  Bole3m  and 
her  court  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  reformer, 
Hugh  Latimer.'  The  queen  had  rescued  this  eloquent  and  zealous  minis- 
ter from  the  durance  to  which  Stokesley,  bishop  of  London,  had  com- 
mitted him.  But  for  the  powerful  protection  of  Anne,  Latimer  wonld, 
in  all  probability,  hare  been  called  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  his  princi- 
ples at  the  stake  five-and-twenty  years  before  he  was  clothed  with  the 
fiery  robes  of  martyrdom.  At  her  earnest  solicitation  the  king  inter- 
posed, and  Latimer  was  restored  to  liberty.  The  queen  next  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  and  hear  the  rescued  preacher ;  and  Latimer,  instead  of 
addressing  his  royal  patroness  in  the  language  of  serrile  adulation,  re- 
minded her  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  greatness  and  the  delusions  of  hnman 
hopes  and  expectations.  Anne  listened  with  humility,  and  entreated  him 
to  point  out  whatever  appeared  amiss  in  her  conduct  and  deportment 
Latimer,  in  reply,  seriously  represented  to  her  how  much  it  behoved  her, 
not  only  to  impress  the  duties  of  morality  and  piety  on  her  attendants, 
but  to  enforce  her  piecepts  by  example.  Anne,  &r  from  being  oflended 
at  his  sincerity,  appointed  him  for  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  afterwards 
obtained  Yob  promotion  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  To  her  credit,  it  is  also 
recorded,  that  she  directed  a  certain  sum,  from  her  privy  purse,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  every  village  in  England  for  the  relief  of  its  distressed  inha- 
bitants. With  greater  wisdom  she  planned  the  institution  of  a  variety 
of  manufactures,  with  a  view  of  giving  more  permanent  assistance  to 
those  who  were  destitute  of  a  livelihood,  and  without  employment.  For 
the  last  nine  months  of  her  life  she  distributed  14,000/.  in  alms;  she 
also  caused  many  promising  youtlis  to  be  educated,  and  sent  to  college, 
at  her  expense,  with  the  intention  of  rendering  their  talents  and  leamiog 
serviceable  in  the  church.'  In  all  these  things  Anne  performed  the  du- 
ties of  a  good  woman  and  an  enlightened  queen ;  and  had  she  attained 
to  her  royal  elevation  in  an  honest  and  conscientious  manner,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  blessing  of  God  would  have  been  with  her,  and  prospered 
her  undertakings.  But,  however  powerful  Anne's  religious  impressions 
might  be,  it  is  impossible  that  a  real  change  of  heart  had  taken  place, 
while  she  continued  to  incite  the  king  to  harass  and  persecute  his  for- 
saken queen,  Katharine,  by  depriving  her  of  the  solace  of  her  daughter's 
company,  and  exacting  from  the  disinherited  princess  submissions  from 
which  conscience  and  nature  alike  revolted.  There  were  momenti 
when  Anne  felt  the  insecurity  of  her  position  in  a  political  point  of 
view;  and  well  must  she  have  known  how  little  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  stability  of  the  regard  of  the  man  whose  caprice  had 
placed  tlie  queenly  diadem  on  her  brow.  At  the  best,  she  was  oidy  the 
queen  of  a  party,  for  the  generous  and  independent  portion  of  the  nobles 
and  people  of  England  still  r^rded  Katharine  as  the  lawful  possessor 
of  the  title  and  place  which  Henry  had  bestowed  on  her. 

When  the  long-expected  tidings  of  Katharine's  death  arrived,  Antie, 
in  the  blindness  of  her  exultation,  exclaimed,  ^  Now  I  am,  indeed,  4 
queen  P 

*  Bcnger'i  Anne  Boleyn.  *  Mist  Bengei *fl  Jafe  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
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It  is  said  that  she  was  washing  her  hands  in^a  costly  basin  when  sir 
Richard  Southwell  brought  the  intelligence  to  her,  on  which  she  in- 
iUQtly  gare  him  both  the  basin  and  its  rich  cover  as  a  reward  for  his 
tidings.  The  same  evening  she  met  her  parents  with  a  countenance  full 
of  pleasare,  and  bade  them  rejoice  with  her,  for  the  crown  was  now 
firmly  fixed  on  her  head.'  On  the  day  of  her  royal  rival's  funeral  she 
not  only  disobeyed  the  king's  order,  which  required  black  to  be  worn 
00  that  day,  but  violated  good  taste  and  good  feeling  alike  by  appearing 
in  yellow,  and  making  her  ladies  do  the  same.'  The  change  in  Henry's 
feelings  towards  Anne  may,  in  all  probability,  be  attributed  to  the  dis- 
gust caused  by  the  indelicacy  of  her  triumph.  She  had  been  ill  and  out 
of  spirits  previously  to  this  event,  which  was  attributed  to  the  sufferings 
incidental  to  her  condition,  for  she  was  again  likely  to  become  a  mother ; 
bat  after  the  death  of  queen  Katharine  she  recovered  her  vivacity,  and 
Ml u mid  so  haughty  a  carriage  that  she  offended  every  one. 

The  season  was  now  at  hand  when  Anne  was,  in  her  turn,  to  expe- 
rience some  of  the  bitter  pangs  she  had  inflicted  on  her  royal  mistress. 
Her  agonies  were  not  the  less  poignant,  because  conscience  must  have 
told  her  that  it  was  retributive  justice  which  returned  the  poisoned  cha- 
lice to  her  own  lips,  when  she,  in  like  manner,  found  herself  rivalled 
and  supplanted  by  one  of  her  female  attendants,  the  beautiful  Jane  Sey- 
mour.   Jane  must  have  been  a  person  of  consummate  art ;  for  she  was 
on  terms  of  great  familiarity  with  the  king  before  Anne  entertained  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  their  proceedings.     Entering  the  room  unexpect- 
edly one  day,  the  queen  surprised  Jane,  seated  on  Henry's  knee,  receiv- 
ing his  caresses  with  every  appearance  of  complacency.'    Struck,  as 
▼ith  a  mortal  blow,  at  this  sight,  Anne  gave  Mray  to  a  transport  of  min- 
ted grief  and  indignation.     Henry,  dreading  his  consort's  agitation 
might  prove  fatal  to  his  hopes  of  an  heir,  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  re- 
avure  her,  saying,  ^  Be  at  peace,  sweetheart,  and  all  shall  go  well  for 
tbee."    But  the  cruel  shock  Anne  had  sustained  brought  on  the  ])angs 
of  premature  travail ;  and  af\er  some  hours  of  protracted  agony,  during 
which  her  life  was  in  imminent  peril,  she  brought  forth  a  dead  son,  Ja- 
mnry  29th. 
When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  misfortune,  instead  of  expressing 

>LetL 

'Hall  and  some  other  writers  pass  over  this  disgraceful  trait  in  Anne  Boleyn, 
If  Mjing  **  she  wore  yellow  for  the  mourning/*  as  if  it  were  usual  to  adopt  that 
colour  for  this  purpose;  whereas,  in  king  Henry's  wardrobe  order,  black  cloth 
i*  directed  to  be  delivered  to  the  ladies  appointed  to  assist  at  queen  Katharine^s 
obteqaie*.  A  modem  historian  goes  farther  than  Hall  in  justification  of  Anne, 
fay  saying,  **  she  wore  yellow,  which  was  the  colour  worn  for  royal  mournings  at 
the  coort  of  France.'*  A  reference  to  the  splendid  illuminated  MS.  life  of  Anne 
of  BretBgne,  in  the  king's  collection,  British  Museum,  will  prove  that  thi.<  is  a 
mistake,  for  all  the  ladies,  mourners  and  attendants  of  that  queen,  are  represented 
muffled  in  sable  stoles,  aAer  her  death.  It  is  a  case  in  point,  for  A  nno  of  Brctdgne 
vms  Che  mother  of  Anne's  royal  patroness,  queen  Claude.  The  queens  of  France 
have  been  said  to  wear  white  as  widows'  mourning,  because  it  was  etiquette  for 
tJ>em  to  keep  their  beds  tome  days  aAer  they  were  widows. 

'Wyatt;  Lingard. 
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the  slightest  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  his  luckless  consort,  he  bnrat 
into  hei  apartment,  and  furiously  upbraided  her  ^  with  the  loss  of  his 
boy.'" 

Anne,  with  more  spirit  than  prudence,  passionately  retorted,  '^  that  he 
had  no  one  to  blame  but  himself  for  this  disappointment,  which  had 
been  caused  by  her  distress  of  mind  about  that  wench,  Jane  Seymour.*" 

Henry  sullenly  turned  away,  muttering,  as  he  quitted  her  apartment, 
that  ^  she  should  have  no  more  boys  by  him."  * 

These  scenes,  which  occurred  in  January,  1536,  may  surely  be 
regarded  w  the  first  act  of  the  royal  matrimonial  tragedy,  which  four 
months  later  was  consummated  on  Tower  Hill. 

Anne  slowly  regained  her  health,  but  not  her  spirits.  She  knew  the 
king's  temper  too  well  not  to  be  aware  that  her  influence  was  at  an  end 
for  ever,  and  that  she  must  prepare  to  resign,  not  only  her  place  in  his 
affections,  but  also  in  his  state,  to  the  new  sbir  by  whom  she  liad  been 
eclipsed.  When  she  found  tlut  she  had  no  power  to  obtain  the  dismissal 
of  her  rival  from  the  ro}'al  household,  she  became  very  melancholy,  and 
withdrew  herself  from  all  the  gaieties  of  the  court,  passing  all  her  time 
in  the  most  secluded  spots  of  Greenwich  Park. 

It  is  also  related,  that  she  would  sit  fur  hours  in  the  quadrangle  court 
of  Greenwich  Palace  in  silence  and  abstraction,  or  seeking  a  ioylesi 
pastime  in  playing  with  her  little  dogs,  and  setting  them  to  fignt  with 
each  other.  The  king  had  entirely  withdrawn  himself  from  her  company 
ever  since  her  rash  retort  to  his  unfeeling  reproach,  and  now  they  never 
met  in  private.  She  had  not  the  consolation  of  her  infant  dauffhter'i 
innocent  smiles  and  endearments  to  beguile  her  lonely  sorrow,  for  tht 
princess  Elizabeth  was  nursed  in  a  separate  establishment,  and  the  sweet 
tie  of  maternity  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  heartless  parade  of  stately 
ceremonials.  She  had  alienated  tlie  regard  and  acquired  the  enmity  ol 
lier  uncle  of  Norfolk.  His  royal  sister-in-law  and  early  patroness,  ^faryi 
queen  of  France,  was  no  more;  and  Sufiblk,  Henry's  principal  fiivouriUB) 
was  one  of  her  greatest  foes. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  queen  liad  incurred  the  sospieiuD 
and  displeasure  of  her  royal  husband  early  in  the  preceding  year,  bv 
some  mysterious  intrigue  with  tlie  cabinet  of  her  old  friend,  Francis  U 
of  which  we  find  evidence  in  a  curious  despatch  from  Gontier,  the 
French  ambassador,  dated  February  5th,  1535,  addressed  to  the  admiral 
of  France,^  with  whom  the  queen  was  in  correspondence.  Gontier  tells 
the  admiral  that  he  was  introduced  into  queen  Anne's  apartment,  where 
he  found  the  king,  and  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court.  She  talked 
with  him  apart  on  the  contents  of  the  admiral's  letter,  with  which  she 
appeared  greatly  perplexed  and  dbmayed.  ^She  complained,^  says 
Gontier,  ^  of  my  too  long  stay,  which  had  engendered  in  the  king,  her 
husband,  many  doubts  and  strange  thoughts,  for  which,  she  said,  then 
was  great  need  that  you  should  devise  some  remedy  on  the  part  of  the 

'  Wyait'fl  Memoirs  of  Anne  Boleyn;  Sanders;  Lin^rd.  *lbid. 

'  Wyatt.     It  is  said  that  Anne  had  previously'  given  great  offence  lo  the  king 
by  concealing  her  situation  from  him  till  it  became  apparent.— Leti. 
'  Montmorenci,  who  wad  prime  minister  of  France. 
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king,  her  brodicr  [Fnmcis  L]f  or  that  she  was  altogether  lost  and  ruined ; 
for  she  foond  she  was  herself  in  more  trouble  and  annoy  than  she  was 
before  her  nuptials ;  charging  me,  to  pray  and  require  (on  lier  part)  at- 
imtioo  to  her  aflair,  of  which  she  could  not  stay  to  speak  to  me  so  fully 
as  she  wished,  for  fear,  both  of  the  place  where  she  then  was  and  the 
eyes  that  were  watching  her  countenance,  not  only  of  her  said  lord  and 
hesband,  bat  of  his  nobles  that  were  there."  She  told  me  ^  that  she 
eoeld  neither  write  to  me  or  see  me,  nor  could  she  stay  with  me  longer. 
At  which  speech  she  left  me  to  follow  her  lord,  the  king,  into  the  next 
kaU,  where  the  dances  were  forming  without  the  said  lady  being  there." 
Goniier  adds,  ^  My  lord,  this  J  cannot  but  know,  that  she  is  ill  at  ease, 
aed  I  pcescuae  to  say,  on  my  poor  judgmenti  that  the  doubts  and  suspi- 
caoas  of  the  kiBg<,  which  I  mentioned  before,  have  caused  her  this 
imble.''' 

A  strange  scene  is  here  unveiled  in  Anne  Bolejrn's  queenly  life,  in 
which  we  eee  her  acting  her  part  in  terror  and  perplexity,  and  confiding 
10  the  plenipotentiary  of  a  foreign  sovereign  her  apprehensions  lest  hei 
royal  husband  should  detect  her  double  dealings.  Yet  this  aside  was 
veainred  in  the  presence  of  Henry,  and  before  the  very  courtiers  whose 
observing  eyes  she  dreaded.  Such  situations  are  sometimes  represented 
OQ  the  stage  indeed,  but  even  there  appear  too  highly  touched  with 
roniance. 

The  inconsistency  of  Anne  Boleyn^s  manners  was,  doubtless,  the 
priocipal  cause  of  her  calamities.  The  lively,  coquettish  maid  of  honour 
coald  not  forget  her  old  habits,  after  her  elevation  to  a  throne ;  and  the 
fcauiiarity  of  her  deportment  to  those  with  whom  she  had  formerly  been 
on  terms  of  equality  in  the  court  of  queen  Katharine  encouraged  her 
officers  of  state  to  address  her  with  undue  freedom.  Such  was  her  un- 
bounded thirst  for  admiration,  that  even  the  low-bom  musician  Mark 
Soeaton  dared  to  insinuate  his  passion  to  her.  These  things  were,  of 
conrK,  reported  to  her  disadvantage  by  the  household  foes  by  whom  she 
vas  surrounded.  The  king^s  impatience  to  rid  himself  of  the  matrimo- 
iid  ietlefs  which  precluded  him  from  sharing  his  throne  with  the  object 
of  his  new  passion  would  not  brook  delays,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
proof  of  the  queen^s  disloyalty  to  himself,  he  resolved  to  proceed  against 
her  on  the  evidence  of  the  invidious  gossips'  talcs,  that  had  been  whis- 
ptnd  to  him  by  persons  who  knew  tlwt  he  was  seeking  an  occasion  to 
4stroy  her.  Three  gentlemen  of  the  royal  household,  Brereton,  Weston, 
•ad  Norrisy  with  Mark  Smeaton,  the  musician,  were  pointed  out  as  her 
fMamours ;  and  as  if  this  had  not  been  enough,  the  natural  and  innocent 
iftction  that  su*jsisted  between  Anne  and  her  only  brother  George,  vis- 
count Rochfon/,  was  construed  into  a  presumption  of  a  crime  of  the 
■osl  revolting  nature.  This  dreadful  accusation  proceeded  from  the 
kured  and  jealousy  of  Lady  Rochford,  who,  being  in  all  probability  an 
ill-essorted  companion  for  her  accomplisihed  husband,  regarded  his  friend- 
ship and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  queen,  his  sister,  with  those 

'  Le  Laboureur  (40.\)    Th«  trouble  seems  to  relate  to  some  displeasure  Henry 
had  tak  *n  lOfardaog  her  communication  with  tht  Frenoh  envoy. 
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malignant  feelings  of  displeasure  which  prompted  her  mnrderons  deonn- 
riation  of  them  both. 

The  secret  plot  against  the  queen  must  have  been  organised  by  the 
first  week  in  April,  1536;  for  on  the  4th  of  that  month  the  pariiament 
was  dissolved,'  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 'depriving  her  of  any  chance  of 
interference  from  that  body  in  her  behalf.  The  writs  for  the  new  parlia- 
ment, which  was  to  assemble  on  the  8th  of  June,  after  her  death,  weie 
issued  even  before  she  was  arrested,'  April  27th.  Three  days  before 
that  date,  a  secret  committee  was  appointed  of  the  privy  coancil  to 
inquire  into  the  charges  against  her.  Among  the  commissioners  wen 
her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  lord  chancellor, 
her  father,  several  earls,  and  some  of  the  judges.'  It  has  been  supposed 
that  her  father  did  not  attend.  William  Brereton  was  summoned  befon 
this  committee  on  Thursday,  the  28 ih,  and,  after  his  examination,  wn 
committed  to  the  Tower. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  queen  T  who  was  totally  unconscioos  of  thii 
portentous  circumstance)  found  MarK  Smeaton,*  the  musician,  standing  is 
the  round  window  of  her  presence-chamber  in  a  melancholy  attitodei 
She  asked  him,  ^  why  he  was  so  sad  .^'    ^  It  is  no  matter,^  he  replied. 

Then  the  queen  had  the  folly  to  say,  ^  You  may  not  look  to  have  iM 
speak  to  you  as  if  you  were  a  nobleman,  because  you  be  an  inferior 
person."    ^  No,  no,  madam,''  he  replied,  "  a  look  sufficeth  me." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mark's  sadness  was  caused  by  the  fearful 
rumours  that  must  have  reached  him  of  the  arrest  of  Brereton,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  queen's  enemies  in  council,  and  the  general  aspect  cf 
af&irs  at  court ;  and  that  he  was  loitering  in  the  window  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  his  royal  mistress  a  hint  of  the  peril  that  threatened  her.  The 
absurd  vanity,  which  led  her  to  attribute  his  troubled  looks  to  a  hope- 
less passion  for  herself,  gave,  perhaps,  a  diflerent  turn  to  the  convens- 
tion,  and  diverted  him  from  his  purpose. 

The  next  day  the  wretched  man  was  arrested,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
loaded  with  irons.' 

If  the  queen  remained  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
palace,  as  most  authors  affirm,  her  powers  of  observation  must  hafe 
been  very  limited,  and  she  could  have  had  no  faithful  friend  or  coonsd- 
lor  immediately  about  her. 

The  only  reason  we  have  to  surmise  that  Anne  was  aware  of  the 
gathering  storm  is,  that  a  few  days  before  her  arrest  she  held  a  long  pri- 
vate conference  with  her  chaplain,  Matthew  Parker,  and  gave  lura  t 
solemn  chai^  concerning  the  infant  princess  Elizabeth,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed regarding  her  religious  education.*  This  fact  is  aathentieated  in 
a  letter  from  Parker  to  one  of  Elizabeth's  councillors,  declining  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  in  which  he  says,  ^  Yet  he  would  fiun 
serve  his  sovereign  lady  in  more  respects  than  his  allegiance,  since  he 

'  Parliamentary  History.  *  Burnet.  '  Mackintosh  ;  Linfftid. 

*  For  bis  great  musical  skill  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  oflice  of  groom  of  iht 
shamber  by  the  queen's  influence. 

*  Letter  of  Kingston,  MS.  Cott  Otfao,  x.  *LinganL 
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rmttot  (ajfel  what  words  lier  gnure'a  mother  said  to  him  not  six  day* 
Won  ber  apprvhension." ' 

On  Mooilayf  May  the  Ut,  an  evil  May-<]ay  for  her,  Anne  Boleyn  ap« 
|Hnd  fur  line  last  time  io  the  pride  and  pomp  of  ro>-aliy,  with  her  Irea- 
Attona  conaorl.  al  the  jousts  at  Greenwich.  Her  brother,  viscount 
BacUtud,  wu  tlie  principal  challengf^r,  and  Henry  Norris  was  one  of 
lh>  itfeailmn.  In  llie  midat  of  the  pageant,  which  waa  unusually  sple it- 
M.  iIm  king  roae  up  abruptly  and  quitted  the  royal  balcony,  with  a 
Wiuhful  eouDtenancc,  attended  by  but  six  of  hia  confidential  ti>llowera. 
E*<ry  one  waa  amazed,  but  the  queen  appeared  especially  dismayed,  and 
fwUBtly  retired.' 

Thv  sports  broke  up,  and  lord  Rochfoid  and  Itenry  Norris  were  aN* 
taawd  ai  the  barrier  on  the  charge  of  high  treason ;  sir  Francis  Westoa 
vu  uktn  into  custody  at  the  same  lime.     The  popular  version  of  th*^ 
raaw  at  this  public  outbreak  of  Henry's  displeasuie  is,  that  the  queen^* 
fdhcT  by  accident  or  design,  dropped  her  handkerchief  from  the  balcony' 
U  the  feet  of  Norhs,  who,  Ewing  heated  with  the  course,  took  it  up,  ar 
pmumptuuuBly  wiped  his  lace  with  it;  he  then  handed  it  to  the  queen 
.lit:  paint  of  fuH  lance ;  at  which  Henry  changed  colour,  started  from 
ii.  and  retired  in  a  transport  of  Jealous  fury,'  and  gave  the  orders  ft 
'  aires!  of  the  queeirand  all  the  parlies  who  had  fallen  under  suspt^-, 
n  uf  iharing  her  favours. 

ti  >•  very  possible  thai  the  circumstances  actually  occurred  as  related 
.'  <'Ve,  and  that  Henry,  who  was  aiixiou!<ly  awaiting  an  opportunity  for 
,  ,\iiiatf  bis  long-meditated  project  against  the  queen  into  oxecuiioOt 
i^erly  availed  himself  of  tlie  first  pretest  with  which  her  imprudent 
(lurcgard  of  the  restraints  of  royal  etiquette  furnished  him,  to  strike  the 
Itlow.  Witiiout  speaking  to  the  queen,  the  king  rode  back  to  Whit^ 
htH,  ailendcd  by  only  six  persons,  among  whom  was  hia  devoted  pri- 
■  'mer  Koma,*  who  had  hitherto  stood  so  high  in  his  favour,  that  he  waa 
>''  only  person  whom  he  ever  permitted  to  follow  him  into  his  bed- 
'  ..;iinbof  1  Norria  had  been,  as  we  have  mentioned,  one  of  the  three  wi^ 
•sea  of  Henry's  secret  marriage  with  Anne.  On  the  way,  Henry  rod* 
iih  Nurria  afart,  and  eameaily  solicited  him  to  obtain  mercy  by  ao* 
.Ni^wledgiti^  his  guilt;  Norris  stoutly  maintained  hia  imi  "■ 

.  .::i  of  the  queen,  nor  would  he  consent  to  be  rendered  an  instrumenti 
J  FitT  ruin.'  When  they  reached  Westminster  he  was  despatched  to  th# 
Tuwar.* 

The  public  arrest  of  her  brother  and  hia  luckless  friends  struck 
'  :i:Il  to  the  heart  of  the  queen,  but  of  the  nature  of  their  offence,  and 
■Ll  the  waa  herself  to  be  involved  in  the  horrible  chains  against  ilkeni, 
tW  ramained  in  perfect  uuconaciousnesa  till  the  following  day. 
iliyvu  la  dinner  at  the  usual  hour,  but  the  meal  paased  over  with 
ana,  for  she  took  the  alarm  when  she  found  that  the  king's  waiter  cama 
Wt  with  his  majesty's  wonted  compliment  of  ''much  good  may  it  do 
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you.''''  Instead  of  this  ^^reetin|r,  she  observed  a  portentoiM  silence 
among  her  ladies,  and  that  her  servants  stcHKl  about^  with  their  eyes 
glazed  with  tears  and  downcast  looks,  which  inspired  her  with  dismay 
and  strange  apprehensions.  Scarcely  was  the  sumap  '  removed,  when 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  with  And  lev,  Cromwell,  and  others  of  the  lords 
nf  the  council,  entered.  At  first,  Anne  thought  they  came  from  the 
king  to  comfort  her  for  her  brother^s  arrest,  but  when  she  noticed  the 
au.sterity  of  their  countenances,  and  the  ominous  presence  of  sir  William 
Kingston,  the  lieutenant  of  tlic  Tower,  behind  them,  she  started  up  in 
terror,  and  demanded  -^  why  they  came."  They  replied,  with  stem  bre- 
vity, **  that  they  canie  l>y  the  king's  command  to  conduct  her  to  the 
Tower,  there  to  abide  during  his  highnesses  pleasure.^' 

^  If  it  lie  his  majesty ^s  pi ea.su re,''^  replied  the  queen,  regaining  her  fimi- 
ness,  ^  I  am  ready  to  c)l)ey ;"  and  so,  pursues  our  authority,  **  Without 
change  of  habit,  or  any  tiling  necessary  for  her  removal,  she  committed 
herself  to  them,  and  was  by  them  conducteil  to  her  barge.^  *  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  from  the  evidence  of  Kingston's  letters,  that  she  under- 
went a  liarsh  examination  lu'fitre  the  council  at  Greenwich  before  her 
cndnirkation,  unless  the  cruel  treatment,  which  she  complained  of  re- 
ceiving from  her  uncle  Xtirfolk  on  that  occasion,  took  place  in  the  barge, 
where,  it  is  said,  she  was  .scarcely  sealed,  ere  he  entered  into  the  subject 
of  her  arre>t.  by  telliiiir  her  that  her  paran)t)urs  had  confessed  their  guilt.-' 
She  protested  iicr  iiin«>ceiice  vehenienily,  and  passionately  implored  to 
be  |M.Tnntted  to  sec  the  king  that  she  might  plead  her  own  cause  to  him. 
To  all  her  asseverations  of  innocence  the  duke  of  Norfolk  replied  with 
contemptuous  tjaculations. 

It  was  on  the  2(1  of  May  that  Anne  was  brought  as  a  woeful  prisoner 
to  her  former  royal  residence — the  Tower.  lU'fore  she  passed  beneath 
its  fatal  arch  she  sunk  uiK)n  her  knees,  as  slic  had  previously  done  in  the 
l)ar<re,  and  exclaimed,  ^  Oh  I^rd,  help  me,  as  I  am  guiltless  of  that 
whcri'of  I  am  accuseti!"'  Then  jHsrceiving  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
she  said,  ^* Mr.  Kingston,  do  I  go  into  a  dungeon?"  ^ No,  madam/' 
t<aiil  he,  ^  to  your  own  lodging,  where  you  lay  at  your  coronation." 

The  recollections  associated  with  that  event  overpowered  her,  and, 
bursting  into  a  (xissiun  of  tears,  she  exclaimed,  ^  It  is  too  good  for  me. 
.^esus,  have  mercy  on  nic!-'  She  knelt  again,  weeping  apace,  ^  and,  in 
ilic  same  sorrow,  fell  into  a  great  laughter,"^ — laughter  more  sad  than 
tears.  AfuT  tlie  hvsterical  iKiroxvsm  had  had  its  sway,  she  looked 
wildly  al)out  her,  and  cried,  **  Whereftire  am  I  here,  Mr.  Kingston  ?" 

The  clock  was  just  on  the  stroke  of  five  when  Anne  entered  the 
Tower.  The  lords,  with  the  lieutenant,  brought  her  to  her  chamber, 
where  she  again  protested  her  innocence :  then,  turning  to  the  lords,  she 
s;iid,  '*  1  entreat  you  to  beseech  the  king  in  my  behalf,  that  he  will  be  good 
lord  unto  mc  ;^^  as  soon  as  she  had  uttered  these  words  they  departed. 

'  Hcvwood. 

•TIk*  iiso  of  \ho  suniRp  lin«*  been  revived  at  modern  dinners,  where  a  smaller 
tsible-oloth  l>eing  pincrd  over  the  Inrge  one,  is  withdrawn  widi  the  dishes,  leav 
int;  tlic  under  one  for  the  ded!»erL  'Heywoud, 

*  Kiiig;<ton's  letters  to  Cromwell,  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  o.  10,  Ibl.  S2S. 
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•*  She  desired  me,''  says  Kingston,'  ^  to  move  the  king^  highness,  that 
she  might  have  the  saeramfnt  in  her  closet^  that  tiht  might  pray  for 
Mf  rcy,''  asseverating,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  strongest  terms,  her  inno- 
emce  of  having  wronged  tlie  king.  ^  I  am  the  king's  trae  wedded  wife," 
she  added:  and  then  said,  ^^  Mr.  Kingston,  do  you  know  whereof  I  am 
herer*'  **Nay,"  replied  he;  then  she  asked,  "When  saw  you  the 
king  ?"  ^  I  saw  him  not  since  I  saw  him  in  the  tilt-yard,"  said  he. 
-Then,  Mr.  Kingston,  I  pray  you  to  tell  me  where  my  lonl  Rochford 
is  ?^  Kingston  answered,  ^  I  saw  him  before  dinner  in  the  court." 
•Oh!  where  is  my  sweet  brother?"  she  exclaimed.  The  lieutenant 
erasively  replied,  '*Tliat  he  saw  him  last  at  York  Place"  (Whitehall 
Palace),  which  it  seems  was  the  case.  **  I  hear  say,"  continued  she, 
^  that  f  shall  be  accused  with  three  men,  and  I  can  say  no  more  than— 
nay.  Oh,  Norris,  hast  thou  accused  me  ?  Thou  art  in  the  Tower,  and 
thou  and  I  shall  die  together ;  and  Mark,  thou  art  here  too !  Oh,  my 
mother,  thou  wilt  die  for  sorrow  P' '  Then,  breaking  off  from  that  sub- 
ject, she  began  to  lament  the  dangerous  state  into  which  lady  Worcester 
had  been  thrown  by  the  shock  of  hearing  of  her  arrest.  Interrupting 
herself  again,  she  exclaimed,  '^  Mr.  Kingston,  shall  I  die  without  justice  ?" 
^  The  poorest  subject  the  king  hath  has  that,"  replied  the  cautious  officiaL 
A  laugh  of  bitter  incredulity  was  her  only  comment.' 

The  unfortunate  queen  was  subjected  to  the  insulting  presence  and 
CTuel  espionage  of  her  great  enemy,  lady  Boleyn,  and  Mrs.  Cosyns, 
one  of  her  ladies,  who  was  equally  disagreeable  to  her.*  These  two 
never  left  her  either  by  day  or  night,  for  they  slept  on  the  pallet  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed,  and  reported  even  the  delirious  ravings  of  her  hysterical 
paroxysms  to  those  by  whom  her  fate  was  to  be  decided.*  They  per- 
petually tormented  her  with  insolent  observations,  and  annoyed  her  with 
questions,  artfully  devised,  for  tiic  purpose  of  entangling  her  in  her  talk, 
or  drawing  from  her  own  lips  admissions  that  might  be  turned  into  mui^ 
derous  evidence  of  her  guilt.  She  complained  ^^  that  they  would  tell  her 
nothing  of  my  lord,  her  father,"  for  whose  fate  she  was  evidently  appre- 
hensive. She  expressed  a  wish  to  be  served  in  her  prison  by  the  ladies 
of  her  privy  chamber  whom  she  favoured  most,  and  concluded  by  defy- 
ing her  aunt.  Lady  Boleyn  retorted  in  these  words,  ^^  The  desire  and 
partiality  you  have  had  for  such  tale-bearers  has  brought  you  to  this."^ 

Mm.  Cosyns  impertinently  asked  the  queen,  ^  Why  Norris  had  told 
her  almoner  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  that  he  could  swear  the  queen 
was  a  good  woman  ?"    ^*  Marry,"  replied  Anne,  ^  1  bade  him  do  so,  for 

^Kiuj^^toni  lettord  to  CromwelU  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  c.  10,  fol.  225.  Tbi-i  is  ono 
'^f  •?!  •  iia*'':igfs  little  umlcrHtood  in  modern  tinier,  which  mark  thnl  Aniie  re- 
m;iir..;  I  rt  cathoiir;.  She  did  not  demand  lo  communimfe,  ns  supposed,  but  to  have 
thf  h'»«i  in  her  closet  or  oratory  for  the  purpose  of  adoration. 

'The  unhappy  queen  alludod  to  her  liumbly  born,  but  alfeotionate  step-mothof, 
tSe  cmintcisa  of  Wiltshire,  to  whom  she  appears  to  have  been  much  atULchocL 
H'T  owu  mother  hud  been  dead  fc)ur<and-twcnty  years. 

'  iCiitK:' ion's  letters  to  Cromwell,  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  z. 

'V.iid.     Lady  Boleyn  was  the  wife  of  Anne's  uncle,  sir  Ed^^'ord  Boleyn. 

"IbiJ.  *  Hey  wood. 
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I  asked  hinif  ^  Why  he  did  not  go  on  with  his  marriage  ?'  and  he  made 
answer  that  he  would  tarry  awhile.'  ^  Then,'  said  I, '  you  look  for  dead 
men's  shoes ;  if  aught  but  good  should  come  to  the  king  (who  was  then 
afflicted  with  a  dangerous  ulcer),  you  would  look  to  have  me ;'  he  denied 
it,  and  I  told  him,  ^  I  could  undo  him  if  I  would,'  and  thereupon  we  fell 
out"  This  conversation  (if  it  be  really  true,  that  Anne  had  the  folly  to 
repeat  it  to  persons  of  whose  deadly  hatred  she  was  so  fuUy  aware,  and 
whom  she  knew  were  placed  about  her  as  spies)  will  impress  every  one 
with  the  idea,  that  she  must  have  been  on  very  perilous  terms  with 
Norris,  if  she  allowed  him  to  hold  such  colloquies  with  her.  No  one, 
however,  seems  to  have  considered  the  possibility  of  the  whole  of  thii 
deposition  being  a  false  statement  on  the  part  of  the  spies  who  were  em- 
ployed to  criminate  her.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  a  woman  of 
Anne  Boleyn's  age  and  long  experience  in  public  life  would  thus  commit 
herself  by  unnecessary  avowals,  tending  to  furnish  evidence  against  her* 
self,  of  having  imagined  the  death  of  the  king,  her  husband. 

Anne  betrayed  a  humane,  but  certainly  imprudent  care  for  the  com- 
forts of  the  unhappy  gentlemen  who  were  in  durance  for  her  sake,  by 
inquiring  of  lady  Kingston,  ^Whether  any  body  made  their  bedsT 
^No,  1  warrant  you,"  was  lady  Kingston's  familiar  reply.  The  queen 
said,  ^  that  ballads  would  be  made  about  her :"  and  as  far  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  defaced  passages  in  the  3IS.,  added,  ^  that  none  could 
do  that  belter  than  WyatL"  '^  Yes,"  said  lady  Kingston,  ^  master  Wyatt, 
— ^you  have  said  true." 

The  next  day,  Kingston  repotted  the  queen's  earnest  desire  to  hats 
the  eucharist  in  her  closet,  and  also  to  see  her  almoner.  Devett  is  ike 
name  of  him  whom  she  desired,  but  Cranmer  was  appointed  by  Ueniy. 
Her  mind  was  variously  passioned  that  day.  ^^One  hour,"  says  her 
gaoler,  ^  she  is  determined  to  die,  and  the  next  hour  much  contrary  to 
thaL"  ^  Yesterday,"  continues  he,  ^^  1  sent  for  my  wife,  and  also  for 
mistress  Co63ms,  to  know  how  she  had  done  that  day,  and  they  said  she 
had  been  very  merry,  and  made  a  great  dinner,  and  yet  soon  after  called 
for  her  supper,  haviug  marvel  ^  wliere  I  was  all  day.'  At  my  coming  she 
said,  ^  Where  have  you  been  all  day  ?'  I  made  answer,  and  said,  ^  1  bid 
been  with  the  prisoners.'  ^  So,'  said  she,  ^  I  thought  I  heard  Mr.  Trea- 
surer.' 1  assured  her  he  was  not  here.  Then  she  began  to  talk,  and 
said,  ^  I  was  cruelly  handled  at  Greenwich  with  the  king's  council,  with 
my  lord  of  Norfolk ;  who  said,  '  Tut,  tut,  tut,'  sluiking  his  head  thiee 
or  four  times.  ^  As  for  my  lord  treasurer,'  she  said,  ^  he  was  in  Windsor 
Forest  all  the  time.' "    Tliis  was  her  father. 

Thus  in  Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell,  her  minutest  sayings  are  da 
tailed ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  often  speaks  from  the  reports  of 
her  pitiless  female  tormentors.  He  states,  ^^That  the  queen  expressed 
some  apprehension  of  what  Weston  might  say  in  his  examination,  for 
tliat  he  had  told  her  on  Whit-monday  last, '  that  Norris  came  more  into 
her  chamber  for  her  sake  than  for  Madge,'  one  of  her  maids  of  honour." 
By  way  of  postscript,  Kingston  adds,  ^  Since  the  making  of  this  letter, 
the  queen  spake  of  Weston,  that  she  had  told  him  he  did  love  her  kins- 
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woman,  Mrs.  Skelton/  and  that  he  loved  not  his  wife ;  and  he  answered 
her  again,  ^  That  he  loved  one  in  her  house  better  than  them  both.'  She 
asked  him,  ^  Who  ?^  to  which  he  replied,  ^  Yourself^'  on  which  she  defied 
him."" 

Wlien  they  told  her  that  Smeaton  had  been  laid  in  irons,  she  said, 
^  that  was  because  he  was  a  person  of  mean  birth,  and  the  others  were 
ill  gentlemen.''  She  assured  Kingston,  ^  That  Smeaton  had  never  been 
but  once  in  her  chamber,  and  that  was  when  the  king  was  at  Winchester, 
and  she  sent  for  him  to  play  on  the  virginals ;  for  there,"  said  she,  ^^  my 
lodging  was  above  the  king's."  She  related,  also,  what  had  passed  be- 
tween her  and  Smeaton  on  the  Saturday  before  his  arrest'  Her  pas- 
fiooate  love  for  music,  in  which  she  herself  greatly  excelled,  had  un- 
doubtedly led  her  to  treat  this  person  with  a  greater  degree  of  &miliarity 
than  was  becoming  in  a  queen.* 

There  were  times  when  Anne  would  not  believe  that  Henry  intended 
to  harm  her,  and,  after  complaining  that  she  was  cruelly  handled,  she 
•dded,  ^  But  I  think  the  king  does  it  to  prove  me ;"  and  then  she  laughed, 
and  afi^ted  to  be  very  merry.  Merriment  more  sad  than  tears,  remind- 
ing us  of 

**  Moody  madness,  laughing  wild 
Amidst  severest  woe." 

Reason  must  indeed  have  tottered  when  she  predicted  that  there  would 
be  no  rain  in  England  till  she  was  released  from  her  unmerited  thraldom. 
To  this  wild  speech  Kingston  familiarly  rejoined,  ^  1  pray  then  it  be 
shortly,  because  of  the  dry  weather,  you  know  wliat  I  mean."  ^^  If  she 
had  her  bishops  they  would  plead  for  her,"  she  said.* 

Cianmer,  from  whom  she  probably  expected  most,  wrote  in  the  fol- 
lowing guarded  strain  to  Henry  on  the  subject : — 

*^  If  it  be  true  what  is  openly  reported  of  the  queen's  grace,  if  men  had  a  right 
estimation  of  things,  they  should  not  esteem  any  part  of  your  grace's  honour  to 
be  touched  thereby,  but  her  honour  only  to  be  clearly  disparaged.  And  I  am  in 
such  a  perplexity,  that  ray  mind  is  clean  amazed,  for  I  never  had  a  better  opinion 
in  woman  than  I  had  of  her,  which  maketh  me  think  that  she  should  not  be 
culpable.  Now  I  think  that  your  grace  best  knoweth,  that  next  unto  your  grace 
I  was  most  bound  unto  her  of  all  creatures  living.     Wherefore  I  must  humbly 

'Mrs.  Skelton,  the  lady  to  whom  Weston  was  making  love,  was  the  first  ooosin 
of  fhi»  queen,  the  daughter  of  her  father's  sister,  jinna  BoUyn  of  Bliekling  Hall, 
who  first  married  sir  John  Skelton,  and  afterwards  sir  Thomas  Calthorpe,  both 
Norfolk  gentlemen. 

'Kingston's  Letters  to  Cromwell;  MS.  Otho,  c.  10. 

"Kingston's  Letters  to  Cromwell. 

*  George  Cavendish,  in  his  metrical  visions,  gives  the  fbllowing  rersion  of 
Snesion't  parentage : — 

«  My  father,  a  carpenter,  and  laboured  vrith  his  hand. 
With  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  purchased  his  living ; 
For  small  was  his  rent,  and  much  less  was  hia  land : 
My  mother  in  cottage  used  daily  spinning ; 
Lo  1  in  what  misery  was  my  beginning." 

(Singer's  Cavendith.} 

•Sngfton*!  Letters  to  CromweU ;  Cotton  MS.,  Otho,  o.  IC^  f.  9^9. 
tol.it. — 17  H 
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besAooh  jour  grace  to  suffer  me  in  that  which  both  God's  law,  natare,  and  her 
kindness,  bindeth  me,  unto  that  I  may  (with  your  grace's  favour)  wjdh  and  pray 
for  het.  And  from  what  condition  your  grace,  of  your  only  mere  goodness,  took 
her,  and  set  the  crown  upon  her  head,  I  repute  him  not  your  grace's  faithful 
servant  and  subject,  nor  true  to  the  realm,  that  would  not  desire  the  offence  lo 
be  without  mercy  punished,  to  the  example  of  all  others.  And  as  I  loved  her 
not  a  little,  for  the  love  I  judged  her  to  boar  towards  God  and  his  holy  Gospel, 
so,  if  she  be  proved  culpable,  tliere  is  not  one  that  loveth  Gud  and  liis  Gosp«l 
that  will  ever  fiivour  her,  but  must  hate  her  above  all  other,  and  the  more  they 
love  the  Gospel,  the  more  they  will  hate  her,  for  then  there  never  was  creature 
in  onr  time  that  so  much  slandered  the  Gospel.  And  God  hath  sent  her  this 
puni^thment,  for  that  she  feigned ly  hath  professed  the  Gospel  in  her  mouth,  and 
not  in  her  heart  and  deed,  and  though  she  hath  offended,  so  that  she  bath 
deserved  never  to  be  reconciled  to  your  grace's  favour,  yet  God  Almighty  hath 
manifoldly  declared  his  goodness  towards  your  grace,  and  never  offended  you." ' 


The  letter  concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  the  king  not  to  think  I 
of  the  Gospel  on  this  account.  The  letter  is  dated  from  Lambeth,  May 
3d.  Cranmer  adds  a  postscript,  stating,  ^  That  the  lord-chancellor  and 
others  of  his  majesty's  house  had  sent  for  him  to  the  Star-Ohamber,  and 
there  declared  such  things  as  the  king  wished  him  to  be  shown,  which 
had  made  him  lament  that  such  faults  could  be  proved  on  the  qaeen  as 
he  had  heard  from  their  relation.^' 

Anne  entreated  Kingston  to  convey  a  letter  from  her  to  Cromwell,  but 
he  declined  so  perilous  a  service.  She  was  at  times  like  a  newly  caged 
eagle  in  her  impatience  and  despair.  ^  The  king  wist  what  he  did,''  she 
said  bitterly,  ^  when  he  put  such  women  as  my  lady  Boleyn  ami  Mrs. 
Cosyns  about  her."  She  had  two  other  ladies  in  attendance  on  her  in 
her  doleful  prison-house,  of  more  compassionate  dispositions  we  may 
presume,  for  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  communication  with 
her,  except  in  the  presence  of  Kingston'  and  his  wife,  who  slept  at  her 
chamber  door.  Her  other  ladies  slept  in  an  apartment  further  off.  One 
of  these,  we  think,  must  have  been  Mary,  the  sister  of  her  early  and 
devoted  friend,  sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Among  the  few  faithful  hearts  whose 
attachment  to  Anne  Boleyn  survived  the  awful  change  in  her  fortunes, 
were  those  of  Wyatt  and  his  sister. 

Wyatt  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  sharing  the  (ate 
of  the  queen,  her  brother,  and  tlieir  fellow-victims.  It  is  certain  tluu  he 
was  at  this  period  under  a  cloud ;  and  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  he  signifi- 
cantly alludes  ^^  to  the  danger  which  once  threatened  him  in  the  month 
of  May," — the  month  which  proved  so  fatal  to  queen  Anne.  Very 
|)owerful  was  the  sympathy  between  them  *,  for,  even  when  a  guarded 
captive  in  the  Tower,  Anne  spake  with  admiration  of  Wyatt's  poetical 
talents.'  it  was  probably  by  the  aid  of  his  sister  that  Anne,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  her  imprisonment,  found  means  to  forward  the  following 
letter,  through  Cromwell's  agency,  to  the  king : — 

**  Your  grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprisonment  are  things  so  strange  unto 
me,  tliat  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  ignorant  Whereas 
you  send  to  me  (willing  me  to  confess  a  truth  and  so  obtain  your  fiivour),  by 

'Burnet's  Hist.  Reformation.  'Singer,  p.  219;  ElUiw 

'Letter  of  sir  W.  Kingston ;  Cotton.  MS.,  Otbo,  o.  10. 
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:h  m  one,  wliom  yo<i  Vnow  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemjr ;  I  no  sooner 

receired  this  message  bjr  Aim,'  tlian  I  rightly  conceiTed  yonr  meaning ;  and  iC 

as  yyvL  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure  my  safety,  I  shall,  with  all 

uiHingneas  and  duty,  perform  your  command.    But  let  not  ]rour  grace  erer 

imagine  your  poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not 

so  much  as  a  thought  ever  proceeded.  And  to  speak  a  truth,  never  a  prince  had 

wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than  you  have  ever  found 

in  Anna  Bolen, — ^with  which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented 

myself  if  God  and  yonr  grace's  pleasure  had  so  pleased.    Neither  did  I  at  any 

time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation,  or  received  queenship,  but  that  I 

ilways  looked  for  such  alteration  as  I  now  find ;  for  the  ground  of  my  prefitr- 

ment  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration 

was  fit  and  sufficient  (I  knew)  to  draw  tliat  fancy  to  some  other  subject 

■^  Ton  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  queen  and  companion,  far 
beyond  my  desert  or  desire;  if  then  you  found  me  worthy  of  such  honour,  good 
fonr  graca,  let  not  any  light  fkncy  or  bad  counsel  of  my  enemies  withdraw  yonr 
princely  favour  flrom  me,  neither  let  that  stain — that  unworthy  stain— of  a  dis- 
lojral  heart  towards  your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  me  and  on  the 
in&nt  princess  your  daughter  [Elizabeth]. 

*Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn 
enemies  nt  as  my  accusers  and  as  my  judges ;  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial, 
Sot  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shames ;  then  shall  you  see  either  mine  inno- 
cency  cleared,  your  suspicions  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander 
of  the  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that  whatever  Grod  and 
Tou  may  determine  of,  your  grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  censure,  and  mine 
offence  being  so  lawfully  proved,  your  grace  may  be  at  liberty,  both  before  Grod 
and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy  punishment  on  me,  as  an  unfaithful  wife, 
bm  to  follow  your  afiection  already  settled  on  that  party,*  for  whose  sake  I  am 
now  as  I  am;  whose  name  I  could  some  good  while  since  have  pointed  unto;-— 
your  grace  being  not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 

**  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my  death,  but 
tn  infitmous  slander,  must  bring  you  to  the  joying  of  your  desired  happiness, 
then  I  desire  of  God  that  he  will  pardon  your  great  sin  herein,  and,  likewise,  my 
enemies,  the  instruments  thereof,  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strait  accoimt 
for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  usage  of  me  at  his  general  judgment-seat,  where 
both  you  and  myself  must  shortly  appear ;  and  in  whose  just  judgment,  I  doubt 
not  (whatsoever  the  world  may  think  of  me)  mine  innocency  shall  be  openly 
known  and  sufficiently  cleared. 

^My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only  bear  tlie  burden  of 
JOQr  grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those 
poor  gentlemen,  whom,  as  I  understand,  arc  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for 
my  mke. 

•*  If  ever  1  have  found  favour  in  ymir  sight — if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Bnlen 
hsTe  been  pleasing  in  your  ears — then  let  me  obtain  this  request ;  and  so  I  will 
leave  to  trouble  your  gnice  any  further:  with  mine  earnest  prayer  to  the  Trinity 
to  have  your  grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in  ail  your  actions. 
"From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  the  6th  of  May. 

**Afx  BuLxir.'* 

The  authenticity  of  this  beautiful  letter  has  been  impugned  for  va- 
lions  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  the  handwriting  diflfers  from  the  well 

'This  enemy  has  been  supposed  to  be  lady  Rochford,  but  the  relative  him 
euoot  apply  to  her.  It  is  possible  it  was  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  always  cama 
(Weotatiously  forward  to  help  to  crush  any  victim  Henry  was  sacrificing.  li« 
was  one  of  her  judges  and  pronounced  her  guilty,  and  he  witnessed  her  death, 
beinf  on  the  acaflbld  with  no  fHendly  intention.  'Jane  Seymour. 
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known  autograph  of  Anne  Boleyn.  But  the  fact  that  it  was  found 
among  Cromweira  papers  four  jeara  afler  her  death  proves  it  to  be  a 
contemporary  document. 

The  cautious  but  pathetic  indorsement,  ^  To  the  King,  from  the  hdje 
in  the  Tower,''  identifies  it,  no  less  than  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  con- 
tents, as  the  composition  of  the  captive  queen.  The  original,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  had  been  forwarded  to  the  king  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Cromwell.  The  only  real  objection  which  occurs  to  us  is,  that  the 
letter  is  signed  ^Ann  Bullen"  instead  of  ^^rma  the  queneP 

It  is,  however,  possible,  in  the  excited  state  of  feeling  under  which 
this  passionate  appeal  to  the  fickle  tyrant  was  written,  that  his  unfortu- 
nate consort  fondly  thought,  by  using  that  once  beloved  signature,  to 
touch  a  tender  chord  in  his  heart  But  the  time  of  sentiment,  if  it  ever 
existed  with  Henry,  was  long  gone  by ;  and  such  a  letter  from  a  wife 
whom  he  had  never  respected,  and  had  now  ceased  to  love,  was  more 
calculated  to  awaken  wrath  than  to  revive  aflection.  Every  word  is  a 
sting  envenomed  by  the  sense  of  intolerable  wrong.  It  is  written  in  the 
tone  of  a  woman  who  has  been  falsely  accused ;  and  imagining  herKlf 
strong  in  the  consciousness  of  her  integrity,  unveils  the  guilty  motivea 
of  her  accuser,  with  a  reckless  disregard  to  consequences,  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

Her  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  were  involved 
in  Iter  calamity  is  generous,  and  looks  like  the  courage  of  innocence.  A 
guilty  woman  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  allude  to  the  suspected  part- 
ners of  her  crime.  It  is  strange  that  the  allusion  to  the  infimt  Elixabeth 
in  this  letter  is  made  without  any  expression  of  maternal  tenderness. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  an  indictment  for  high  treason  was  found,  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Westminster,  ^  against  the  lady  Anne,  queen  of  England ; 
George  Boleyn,  viscount  Rochford  ;  Henry  Norris,  groom  of  the  stole; 
sir  Francis  Weston  and  William  Brereton,  gentlemen  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber ;  and  Mark  Smeaton,  a  performer  on  musical  instruments,  a  person 
specified  as  of  low  degree,  promoted  for  his  skill  to  be  groom  of  the 
chambers."*  The  four  commoners  were  tried,  in  Westminster  Hall,  May 
10,  by  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  for  the  alleged  ofiences  acainit 
the  honour  and  the  life  of  their  sovereign.  A  true  bill  had  been  found 
against  them  by  the  grand  juries  of  two  counties,  Kent  as  well  as  Mid- 
dlesex, because  some  of  the  ofiences  specified  in  the  indictment  were 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  Gieenwich,  others  at  Hampton  Conrt,  and 
elsewhere.' 

Smeaton  endeavoured  to  save  his  life  by  pleading  guilty  to  the  indict-, 
ment.  He  had  previously  confessed,  before  the  council,  the  crime  with 
which  he  and  the  queen  were  charged.  The  three  gentlemen,  Norrii, 
Weston,  and  Brereton,  resolutely  maintained  their  innocence,  and  that 
of  tlieir  royal  mistress,  though  urged  by  every  persuasive,  even  the  pro- 
mise of  mercy,  if  they  would  confess.  They  pereisted  in  their  plea, 
and  were  all  condemned  to  death.'    On  what  evidence  they  were  found 

*  Birch  MSS. ;  Burnet ;  Lingard ;  Turner. 

*  Burnet;  Birch;  Lingard;  Turner.  *Ibidi 
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pdltT  no  one  can  now  saj,  for  the  records  of  the  trial  are  not  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  in  that  reign  of  terror,  English  liberty  and  English  law  were 
empty  words.  Almost  every  person  whom  Henry  VIIT.  brought  to  trial 
for  high  treason  was  condemned,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  at  last  he 
omitted  the  ceremony  of  trials  at  all,  and  slew  his  noble  and  royal  vic- 
tims by  acts  of  attainder  ad  libitum. 

Every  efibrt  was  used  to  obtain  evidence  against  Anne  from  the  con- 
demned prisoners,  but  in  vain.    ^  No  one,"  says  sir  Edward  Baynton, 
^  will  accuse  her,  but  ahmely  Mark,  of  any  actual  thing."    How  Markka 
confession  was  obtained  becomes  an  important  question  as  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  queen.    Constantine,  whose  testimony  is  any  thing 
bat  fiivourable  to  Anne  Boleyn,  says,  ^  that  Mark  confessed,  but  it  was 
rtfported  that  he  had  been  grievously  racked  first."     According  to  Graf- 
ton, he  was  beguiled  into  signing  the  deposition  which  criminated  him- 
self, the  queen,  and  others,  by  the  subtlety  of  the  admiral,  sir  William 
Fitzwilliam,  who,  perceiving  his  hesitation  and  terror,  said,  *^  Subscribe, 
3fark,  and  you  will  see  what  will  come  of  it."    The  implied  hope  of 
preserving  a  dishonoured  existence  prevailed.    The  wretched  creature 
signed  the  fatal  paper,  whic)i  proved  the  (!eath-doom  of  himself  as  well 
u  his  royal  mistress.   He  was  hanged  that  he  might  tell  no  tales.    Nor- 
ris  was  offered  his  life  if  he  would  confess,  but  declared  ''  that  he  would 
rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  accuse  the  queen  of  that  of  which  he 
beliered  her,  in  his  conscience,  innocent."     When  this  noble  reply  was 
reported  to  the  king,  he  cried  out,  "  Hang  him  up  then,  hang  him  up !" ' 
On  the  1 6th  of  May,  queen  Anne  and  her  brother,  lord  Rochford,  were 
brought  to  trial  in  a  temporary  building  which  had  been  hastily  erected 
f«>r  that  purpose  within  the  great  hall  in  the  Tower.     There  were  then 
fifty-three  peers  of  England,  but  from  this  body  a  selected  moiety  of 
twenty-six  were  named  by  the  king  as  ^'  lords  triers,"  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  created  lord  high  steward  for  the 
occasion,  and  sat  under  the  cloth  of  state.     His  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
iat  under  him  as  deputy  earl  marshal.'  The  duke^s  hostility  to  his  unfor- 
tunate niece  had  already  betrayed  him  into  the  cruelty  of  brow-beating 
and  insulting  her  in  her  examination  before  the  council  at  Greenwich.    It 
Has  been  erroneously  stated  by  several  writers  that  Anne's  father,  the  earl 
f^f  Wiltshire,  was  one  of  the  **  lords  triers,"  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  duke  of  SufK>lk,  one  of  her  determined  enemies,  was  one  of  her 
jinlges,  so  also  was  Henry's  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who 
had  married  her  beautiful  cousin  the  lady  Mary  Howard,  the  daughter 
'•f  the  duke  of  Norfolk.    This  youth  as  well  as  Suflblk,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  voted  according  to  the  king's  pleasure.     The  earl  of  Northum- 
^riand,  Anne^s  first  lover,  was  named  on  the  commission  for  her  trial. 
He  appeared  in  his  place,  but  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  the  effect,  no  doubt, 
f'f  violent  agitation,  and  quitted  the  couit  before  the  arraignment  of  the 
lord  Rochfonl,  which  preceded  that  of  the  queen.*    He  died  a  few  months 
ifierwards. 
Lady  Rochfonl  outraged  all  decency,  by  appearing  as  a  witness  againsi 

'Bufaop  Godwin's  Anoalt.  *Nott*«  Life  of  Surrey;  Mackintosh;  Burnet 

'  Remarkable  Trials,  vol.  L 
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her  husband.  The  only  evidence  adduced  in  proof  of  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged,  was,  that  one  day,  when  making  some  request 
to  his  sister,  the  queen,  he  leaned  over  her  bed,  and  was  said  by  the  by- 
standers to  have  kissed  her.'  * 

He  defended  himself  with  great  spirit  and  eloquence,  so  that  his 
judges  were  at  first  divided,'  and  liad  the  whole  body  of  the  peers  been 
present,  he  might  have  had  a  chance  of  acquittal ;  but  as  we  have  shown, 
tlie  lords  triers  were  a  number  selected  by  the  crown  for  this  service 
The  trial  was  conducted  within  strong  walls,  the  jurors  were  picked 
men,  and  by  their  verdict  the  noble  prisoner  was  found  guilty.  After  he 
was  removed,  Anne  queen  of  England  was  called  into  court  by  a  gentle- 
man usher. 

She  appeared  immediately  in  answer  to  the  summons,  attended  by  her 
ladies  and  lady  Kingston,  and  was  led  to  the  bar  by  the  lieutenant  and 
the  coQsitable  of  the  Tower.  The  royal  prisoner  had  neither  cooocil 
nor  adviser  of  any  kind«  but  she  had  rallied  all  the  energies  of  her  miod 
to  meet  the  awful  crisis ;  neither  female  terror  nor  hysterical  agitatioa 
were  perceptible  in  that  hour.  The  lord  of  Milherve  tells  us,  ^  that  she 
presented  herself  at  the  bar,  with  the  true  dignity  of  a  queen,  and  curt^ 
sied  to  her  judges,  looking  round  upon  them  ail  without  any  sign  of 
fear.''  Neither  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  thing  like  parade  or 
attempt  at  theatrical  efi*ect  in  her  manner,  for  her  deportment  was  modest 
and  cheerful.  When  the  indictment  was  read,  which  charged  her  widi 
such  oflences  as  never  Christian  queen  had  been  arraigned  for  before,  she 
held  up  her  hand  courageously,  and  pleaded  ^  not  guilty.*'  Site  then 
seated  herself  in  the  chair  wliich  had  been  provided  for  her  use  while 
the  evidence  against  her  was  stated. 

Of  what  nature  the  evidence  was,  no  one  can  now  form  an  opinioo, 
for  the  records  of  the  trial  have  been  carefully  destroyed.'  Burnet  affiitei 
that  he  took  great  pains  in  searching  for  documents  calculated  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  proceedings,  and  the  chief  result  of  his  labours  was 
an  entry  made  by  sir  John  Spelman,  in  his  private  note-book,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  on  the  bench,  when  he  sat  as  one  of  the  judges 
before  whom  Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeaton,  were  tried  for  the 
alleged  offences  in  wliich  they  had  been,  as  it  was  said,  participators 
with  the  queen.  These  are  the  words  quoted  by  Burnet : — ^A»  for  the 
evidence  of  the  matter  it  was  discovered  by  the  lady  Wingfield,  who  had 
been  a  servant  to  the  queen,  and,  becoming  suddenly  infirm  before  her 

death,  did  swear  this  matter  to  one  of  het^'^ Here  the  page 

containing  the  important  fact  communicated  by  the  dying  lady  is  Umh 
off,  and  with  it  all  the  other  notes  the  learned  judge  had  made  on  these 
mysterious  trials  were  destroyed ;  so  that,  as  Burnet  has  obserred,  the 
main  evidence  brought  against  the  queen  and  her  supposed  pvamoon 
was  the  oath  of  a  dead  woman,  and  that,  we  may  add,  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence. Crispin's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  charge  is,  ^  That  a  gentle- 
man reproving  his  sister  for  the  freedom  of  her  behaviour,  she  excused 

'Burnet  'Wyatt;  ^lackintosh. 
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i:er8e]f  by  alleging  the  example  of  the  qaeen,  who  was  accustomed,'* 
she  said,  ^  to  admit  sir  Henry  Norris,  sir  Francis  Weston,  master  Brer^ 
ton,  Mark  Smeaton  the  musician,  and  her  brother  lord  Rochford,  into 
her  chamber,  at  improper  hours,^  adding  ^  that  Smeaton  could  tell  a 
great  deal  more." ' 

The  crimes  of  which  the  queen  was  arraigned  were,  that  she  had 
wronged  the  king  her  husband,  at  yarious  times,  with  the  four  persons 
ftboire  named,  and  also  with  her  brother  lord  Rochford.  That  she  had 
tail!  to  each  and  every  one  of  those  persons  that  the  king  nevei  had  her 
heart.  That  she  privately  told  each,  separately,  ^  that  she  loved  him 
belter  than  any  person  in  the  woild,"  which  things  tended  to  the  slander 
of  her  issue  by  the  king.  To  this  was  added  ^  a  chai^  of  conspiring 
^igainst  the  king's  life.''  In  an  abstract  from  the  indictment  printed  in 
the  noies  of  Sharon  Turner's  Henry  Vlll.,  the  days  on  which  the  alleged 
ofiencea  were  committed  are  specified.  The  first  is  with  Norris,  and  is 
dated  October  6th,  1533,  within  a  month  af\er  the  birth  of  the  princess 
Dizabeth,  which  statement  brings  its  own  refutation,  for  the  queen  had 
not  then  quitted  her  lying-in  chamber.' 

^  For  the  evidence,"  says  Wyatt,  ^  as  I  never  could  hear  of  any,  smaU 
I  believe  it  was.  The  accusers  must  have  doubted  whether  their  prooft 
would  not  prove  their  reproofs^  when  they  durst  not  bring  them  to  the 
light  in  an  open  place."  Every  right-thinking  man  roust  indeed  doubt 
the  tmth  of  accusations,  which  cannot  be  substantiated  according  to  tlie 
usual  forms  of  justice.  The  queen  defended  her  own  cause  with  ready 
wit  and  great  eloquence.  Wyatt  says,  ^^  It  was  reported  without  the 
doors,  that  she  had  cleared  herself  in  a  most  wise  and  noble  speech." 
Aaother  of  the  fiuating  rumours  that  were  in  circulation  among  the  peo- 
ple, before  the  event  of  her  trial  was  publicly  known,  was,  that  having 
a  quick  wit  and  being  a  ready  speaker,  the  queen  did  so  answer  all  oIk 
j^^iions,  that  her  acquittal  was  expected ;'  ^  And,"  says  bishop  Godwin, 
**  had  the  peers  given  their  verdict  according  to  the  expectation  of  the 
assembly,  she  had  been  acquitted,  but  through  the  duke  of  Suflblk,  one 
wholly  given  to  the  king's  humour,  they  did  pronounce  her  guilty."* 
The  decision  of  the  peers  is  not  required,  like  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  to 
be  unanimous,  but  w  carried  by  a  majority,  if  all  had  voted,  no  doubt 
she  would  have  been  saved.  Af\er  the  verdict  was  declared,  the  queen 
was  required  to  lay  aside  her  crown  and  other  insignia  of  ro3raIty,  which 
she  did  without  ofiering  an  objection,  save  tliat  she  protested  her  inno- 
cence of  having  offended  against  the  king.^ 

This  ceremony  was  preparatory  to  her  sentence,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  lord  high  steward  of 
England  and  president  of  the  court  commissioned  for  her  trial.    She  was 

*  Crwpin,  lord  ol*  Milherve'i  Metrical  History  ;  Meteren's  History  of  the  Low 
CouHtriei. 

'Mr.  Turner,  through  wliose  unwearied  research  this  sole  existing  document 
conaected  with  the  trial  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  discovered,  and  who  has  studied  it 
Very  deeply,  considers  that  the  specifications  it  c<)r  Jiins  are  ^ery  like  the  mad^ 
ip  ttateinents  in  a  iabricatad  accusation.  '  Harioian  MS. ;  HolingsLed. 

'Godv'in's  Henry  VIU.  *  Burnet;  Sharon  Turner. 
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condemned  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded  at  the  king's  pleasure.  Anne  Bolejn 
heard  this  dreadful  doom  without  changing  colour  or  betraying  the 
slightest  symptom  of  terror,  but  when  her  stem  kinsman  and  judse  had 
ended,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  maSe  her 
appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal,  in  these  words :  ^  Oh  Father!  Oh  Creator! 
Thou  who  art  the  way,  the  life,  and  the  truth,  knowest  whether  I  have 
Ueserved  this  death.''  Then,  turning  to  her  earthly  judges,  she  said, 
*^  My  lords,  1  will  not  say  your  sentence  is  unjust,  nor  presume  that  my 
reasons  can  prevail  against  your  convictions.  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  you  have  sufficient  reasons  for  what  you  have  done,  but  then  they 
must  be  other  than  those  which  have  been  produced  in  court,  for  I  am 
clear  of  all  the  ounces  which  you  then  laid  to  my  charge.  I  have  ever 
been  a  faithful  wife  to  the  king,  though  I  do  not  say  I  have  always 
shown  him  that  humility  which  his  goodness  to  me  and  the  honour  to 
which  he  raised  me  merited.  I  confess  I  have  had  jealous  fancies  and 
suspicions  of  him  which  I  had  not  discretion  and  wisdom  enough  to 
conceal  at  all  times.  But  God  knows,  and  is  my  witness,  that  I  never 
sinned  against  him  in  any  other  way.  Tliink  not  I  say  this  in  the  hope 
to  prolong  my  life.  God  hath  taught  me  how  to  die,  and  he  will 
strengthen  my  faith.  Think  not  that  1  am  so  bewildered  in  my  mind  as 
not  to  lay  the  honour  of  my  chastity  to  heart  now  in  mine  extremity, 
when  I  have  maintained  it  all  my  life  long,  as  much  as  ever  queen  did. 
I  know  these  my  last  words  will  avail  me  nothing,  but  for  the  justification 
of  my  chastity  and  honour.  As  for  my  brother  and  those  others  who 
are  unjustly  condemned,  I  would  willingly  suffer  many  deaths  to  deliver 
them ;  but,  since  I  see  it  so  pleases  the  king,  I  shall  willingly  accompany 
them  in  death,  with  this  assurance,  tliat  I  shall  lead  an  endless  life  with 
them  in  peace."  Then,  with  a  composed  air,  she  rose  up,  made  a  part- 
ing salutation  to  her  judges,  and  left  the  court  as  she  bad  entered  it. 
Such  is  the  graphic  account  that  has  been  preserved  of  Anne  Boleyn^s 
looks,  words,  and  demeanour  on  this  tr}'ing  occasion,  by  a  foreign  coo- 
temporary,^  who  was  one  of  the  few  specuitors  who  were  permitted  to 
witness  it. 

The  lord  mayor,  who  was  present  at  the  arraignment  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
said  afterwards,  that  ^  he  could  not  observe  any  thing  in  the  proceedings 
against  her,  but  that  they  were  resolved  to  make  an  occasion  to  get  nil 
of  her."  As  the  chief  judge  in  the  civic  court  of  judicature,  and  pre- 
viously as  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  this  magistrate  had  been 
accustomed  to  weigh  evidences  and  pronounce  judgments  on  criminal 
causes,  therefore  his  opinion  is  of  importance  in  this  case. 

Camden  tells  us  that  the  spectators  deemed  Anne  innocent,  and  merely 
circumvented.    This  accords  witli  the  lord  mayor's  opinion.     Smeaton 

'Crispin,  lord  of  Milherve.  Metercn's  Hist,  of  the  Low  Countries,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
He  has  led  us  a  metrical  version  of  Uiis  thrilling  scene,  which  has  been  regarded 
by  Meteren,  the  historian  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  a  valuable  and  aotheniic  his* 
toiicai  document.  He  has  used  it  as  such,  and  his  example  has  been  followed 
by  Burnet,  Mackintosh,  Tytler,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  Dr.  Lingard,  tbovgh 
be  cautions  his  readers  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  poet  having  adorned  hit  touch* 
*ng  record  with  heightened  tints. 
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not  confronted  with  her,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  of  the  grounds 
of  her  condemnation,  it  must  have  been  on  his  confession  only.  It  is 
said  she  objected  ^  that  one  witness  was  not  enough  to  convict  a  person 
of  high  treason,''  but  was  told  ^  that  in  her  case  it  was  sufficient." 

In  these  days  the  queen  would  have  had  the  liberty  of  cross-question- 
ing the  witnesses  against  her,  either  personally  or  by  fearless  and  skilful 
advocates.  Moreover,  it  would  have  been  in  her  power  to  have  sum- 
nooed  even  her  late  attendant,  mistress  Jane  Seymour,  as  one  of  her 
witnesses.  The  result  of  that  lady's  examination  might  have  elicited 
some  curious  frets.  After  her  trial,  Anne  was  conveyed  back  to  her 
ehambery  the  lady  Boleyn,  her  aunt,  and  lady  Kingston,  only  attending 
her. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  Kingston  wrote  on  the  following  methodical 
style  to  Cromwell,  on  the  subject  of  the  dreadful  preparations  for  the 
execution  of  the  dleath-doomed  queen  and  her  brother : — 

-Sir, 
*  This  dmy  I  wms  with  the  king*8  grace,  and  declared  the  petitions  of  my  lord 
oTBochford,  wherein  I  was  answered.  Sir,  the  said  lord  much  desireth  to  speak 
with  you,  which  toucheth  his  conscience  much,  a»  he  saith,  wherein  I  pray  you 
that  I  may  know  your  pleasure,  for  because  of  my  promise  made  unto  my  saifl 
lord  to  do  the  same;  and  also  I  shall  desire  you  further  to  know  the  king's 
pleasure  touching  the  queen,  as  well  for  her  comfort,  as  for  tlie  preparations  of 
scaffolds  and  other  necessaries  concerning.  The  king's  grace  showed  me  that 
mj  lord  of  Canterbury  should  be  her  confessor,  and  he  was  here  this  day  with 
the  queen.  And  note  in  tliat  matter,  sir,  the  time  is  Short,  for  the  king  supposeth 
the  gentlemen  to  die  to-morrow,  and  my  lord  Rochford,  witli  tlie  rest  of  the 
gentlemen,  are  yet  without  confession,  wliich  I  look  for,  but  I  have  told  my  lord 
Rochibrd,  that  he  be  in  a  readiness  to-morrow  to  suffer  execution,  and  so  he 
•ocepu  it  very  well,  and  will  do  his  best  to  be  ready.*' 

The  same  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written  the  king  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  his  once  passionately  loved  consort,  and  sent  Cranmer 
to  receive  her  last  confession.  Anne  appeared  to  derive  comfort  and 
hope  from  the  primate^s  visit — hope,  even  of  life ;  for  she  told  those 
about  her,  ^  that  she  understood  she  was  to  be  banished,  and  she  sup- 
posed she  should  be  sent  to  Antwerp.'^ 

Cranmer  was  aware  of  Henry's  wish  of  dissolving  the  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  in  order  to  dispossess  the  little  princess  Elizabeth  of  the 
place  she  had  been  given  in  the  succession,  and  he  had  probably  per- 
suaded the  unfortunate  queen  not  to  oppose  his  majesty's  pleasure  in 
that  matter.  The  flattering  idea  of  a  reprieve  from  death  must  have 
been  suggested  to  Anne,  in  order  to  induce  her  compliance  with  a  mea* 
sure  so  repugnant  to  her  natural  disposition  and  her  present  frame  of 
mind.  When  she  was  brought  as  a  guarded  prisoner  from  Greenwich  to 
the  Tower,  she  had  told  the  unfriendly  specuitors  of  her  disgrace,  ^^  that 
ihey  could  not  prevent  her  from  dying  their  queen,"  accompanying  these 
proud  words  with  a  haughty  gesticulation  of  her  neck.'  Yet  we  find 
her,  only  the  day  after  her  conference  with  the  archbishop,  submitting 
to  resign  this  dearly  prized  and  fatally  purchased  dignity  without  a 
struggle. 

'Cassalis;  Feyjoo. 
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She  received,  May  17th,  a  BumiDons  to  appear,  ^  on  the  salTation  of 
her  soul,  in  tlie  archbishop's  court  at  Lambeth,  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions as  to  the  validity  of  her  marriage  with  tlie  king."  Henry  reeeived 
a  copy  of  the  same  summons  \  but  as  he  had  no  intention  of  being  con- 
fronted with  his  unhaj^y  consort,  he  appeared  by  his  old  proctor  in 
divorce  a^rs.  Dr.  Sampson.  The  queen,  having  no  chcnoe  in  the 
matter,  was  compelled  to  attend  in  person,  though  a  prisoner  under  sen- 
tence of  death.  She  was  conveyed  privately  from  the  Tower  to  Luih 
beth. 

The  place  where  this  strange  scene,  in  the  closing  act  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn's  tnL^^dy,  was  performed,  was,  we  are  told,  a  certain  low  chapd  or 
crypt  in  Cranmer's  house  at  Lambeth,  where,  as  primate  of  England,  be 
sat  in  judgment  on  the  validity  of  her  marriage  with  the  king.  The 
unfortunate  queen  went  through  the  forms  of  appointing  doctors  Wottoa 
and  Barbour  as  her  proctors,  who,  in  her  name,  admitted  the  pre-con- 
tract with  Percy,  and  every  other  objection  that  was  urged  by  the  king 
against  the  legality  of  the  marriage.  Wilkin  and  some  otben  have 
supposed  that  Anne  submitted  to  this  demdation  as  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  the  terrible  sentence  of  burning.' 

Cranmer  pronounced  ^^  that  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Anne 
was  null  and  void,  and  always  had  been  so.*^  Cromwell  was  present 
in  his  capacity  of  vicar-gen  end,  aud  Ileylin  says,  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced by  him. 

Thus  did  Henry  take  advantage  of  his  former  jealous  tyranny  in  pre- 
venting the  fulfilment  of  Percy's  engagement  with  Anne«  by  using  it  as 
a  pretext  against  the  validity  of  her  marriage  with  himself,  and  this,  too, 
for  the  sake  of  illegitimating  his  own  child.  With  equal  injustice  and 
cruelty,  he  denied  his  conjugal  victim  the  miserable  benefit,  which  her 
degradation  from  the  name  of  his  wife  and  the  rank  of  his  queen  ap- 
peared to  ofibr  her,  namely,  an  escape  from  the  sentence  which  had  been 
passed  upon  her  for  the  alleged  crime  of  adultery ;  to  which*  if  she 
were  not  legally  his  wife,  she  could  not  in  law  be  liable.  But  Henry'k 
vindictive  purpose  against  her  was  evident  from  the  beginning,  and 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  her  blood.  If  he  had  insisted  on  the 
invalidity  of  their  union  as  early  as  May  13th,  when  Percy  was  required 
to  answer,  wheUier  a  contract  of  marriage  did  not  exist  between  him 
and  the  queen  ?  Anne  could  not  have  been  proceeded  against  on  the 
cliarges  in  her  indictment,  and  the  lives  of  the  ^ve  unfortunate  men,  who 
were  previously  arraigned  and  sentenced  on  the  same  grounds,  woidd 
have  been  preserved  as  well  as  her  own.  In  that  case,  she  could  onlj 
have  been  proceeded  against  as  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  and  on  a 
charge  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  king ;  but  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  slightest  evidence,  tending  to  establish  that  very  impro- 
bable crime,  was  set  forth,  the  blood  6f  six  victims  would  have  been 
spared,  if  the  senteiice  on  the  marriage  had  passed  only  three  days  before 
it  did.  Percy,  however,  denied  on  oath  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
lord  chancellor  and  others,  that  any  contract  was  between  him  and  the 

>  Wilkia'i  Concilia  i  NichoU*  Lambeth. 
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igh  bfl  had  verbally  confessed  lo  cardinal  WoUey,  "  tliut  hs 
nd  in  honour  U»  Aiioc  Buleyn,  tlmi  he  could  nai  in  cunsriencs 
__  f  wiottaer  wooinn."'  it  is  probable  ihai  Anne's  hnui^hiy  ■pifii,  as 
idl  *s  Uft  DiBiemol  feelings,  had  alsu  prunipted  Iver  lo  repel  the  idea  of 
*  dirorre  wiih  seocu  lill  the  axe  was  suspended  over  Iter.  Pethiips  eha 
n»w  subiuiited,  in  tlie  fond  hope  of  preaeiviag  uot  only  her  own  life, 
tjut  (tuit  uf  her  beloved  brother,  and  the  three  gaUant  sud  uotariun&Le 
(euilcinen  who  had  so  courageously  uaintaiued  Iter  innocence  ihrougb 
all  the  terrors  and  Icmpluiions  by  whicii  ibey  had  been  beset. 

If  so,  how  bitter  must  havt  been  the  aiiguiah  which  rent  her  heart, 
whan  the  knell  of  tliese  devoted  victims,  swelling  gloomily  along  ths 
banks  of  the  Thames,  reached  her  ear  an  she  returned  to  her  prison, 
aftrr  the  unavailing  sacrifice  of  her  own  and  her  daughter's  rights  liacl 
been  accomplisheii  ai  l^uiiljetb!  That  very  morning  her  brother  and 
the  other  gcnlleiuen  were  led  to  execution,*  a  scnlfold  having  been  erected 
fur  that  purpose  on  Tower  1  lilt.  Hochford  exhorted  his  compaiiious'^io 
die  cuursgeously,"  and  entreated  those  who  eurne  to  see  him  suirer.  ''lO 
tiie  accunliag  to  the  gospel,  itol  in  preacliingi  but  in  practice."  saying, 
-  he  would  ralhcr  have  one  good  liver,  according  U>  the  g<«pel,  ttuu 
ini  babblers,"*  He  warned  his  old  cunipanions  i»f  the  vanity  of  relying 
iin  court  favour  and  the  smUes  of  fortune,  which  had  rendered  him  forgstr 
ful  of  briler  tbings.  As  a  sinnei,  he  bewailed  his  uuworthiness,  and  a»- 
tnowledged  the  justice  of  his  punishment  in  the  ei|^it  of  Gud,  but  tht 
Iwiiig  "  he  said  he  had  never  olTciided,  yet  he  prayed  for  him  that  he 
mi^ht  have  a  long  and  happy  life."  lie  forgave  all  his  enemies,  and 
praynl  *•  that  he  also  might  be  forgiven  by  all  whom  he  had  injured."' 
Then  kneeling  down,  he  calmly  submitted  liis  neck  to  the  axe.  Bf 
fame  writers  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  queen's  guilt,  that 
lirj'  broilicT  neither  alleinpled  to  exonerate  hunself  or  her  from  the  hor- 
rible olTcnce  with  which  limy  Imd  been  branded.  But  an  iuooceut  man 
might,  with  equal  delicacy  and  dignity,  have  been  silent  on  such  a  aub> 
JKt  before  such  an  audience.  The  accusation,  if  lalse,  was  properly 
tnued  with  the  contempt  its  grossness  merited. 

There  i>,  however,  a  reason  for  lord  Hochford's  silence  which  bl 
nevBT  been  adduced  by  historians.  He  had  mode  most  earnest  supplio 
tiuD  for  his  life,  and  even  condescended  to  entreat  the  intercession  of 
h»  unworthy  wife  with  the  king  to  prolong  his  existence ;  and  as  Heorf 
was  oo  lots  dcceiiful  thoa  cruel,  it  is  possible  tliat  he  might  have  temptM 
nK-hford  with  iulse  hopes  to  admit  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  Genenl 
'ofemons  af  unwurthinesa  and  lamentations  for  aiu  on  the  scailbld 
"rie  custOLmary  witti  persons  about  to  suiTer  the  sentence  of  tlic  law; 
'  I  en  the  spotless  snu  saint-like  lady  Jane  Grey  expresses  herself  in  I 
similar  atiam.    Tbeiefore,  as  sir  Henry  Ellis  observes,  "■  no  conclusions, 

'Sm  liu  letter  in  BuiiiPt.  •  Cnreniiiili. 

MfmrdlDB  id  CaTondiali.  Rochford  poiiiionoj  enrnosUy  for  morey  atlei  his 
:'u4«mQatkm. 

'  MeiT.oiial  of  John  Connanljrtia,  in  Appendix  10  Macklnlosli'i  Henry  VIII. 
■Maeiani  Eicclpu  Hlilorica. 
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as  to  the  guilt  of  the  parties  accused,  can  reasonably  be  drawn  from 
such  acknowledgments.^' 

Norris,  Weston,  and  Brereton,  taking  tlieir  cue  from  Rochford^s '  form 
of  confession,  made  general  acknowledgments  of  sinfulness,  and  requested 
the  bystanders  to  judge  the  best  of  them. 

Sir  Francis  Weston  was  a  very  beautiful  young  man,  and  so  wealthy 
that  his  wife  and  mother  ofllered  to  purchase  his  life  of  the  king  at  the 
ransom  of  100,000  crowns.  Henry  rejected  both  the  piteous  supplica- 
tion and  the  bribe. 

Mark  Smeaton,  being  of  ignoble  birth,  was  hanged.  lie  said,  *'  Mas- 
ters, I  pray  you  all  to  pray  for  me,  for  I  have  deser\'ed  the  death.^  This 
expression  is  considered  ambiguous,  for  either  he  meant  that  he  had 
committed  the  crime  for  M'liich  he  m'ss  to  die,  or  that  he  merited  his 
punishment  for  having  borne  fiilse  witness  against  his  royal  mistress.  It 
was  however  reported,  even  at  the  time,  that  Mark  Smeaton^s  confession 
was  extorted  by  the  rack,'  and  that  he  was  not  confronted  with  the  queen, 
lest  he  should  retract  it.  Anne  evidently  expected  that  he  would  make 
the  amende  on  the  scafTifld ;  for  when  she  was  informed  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  execution  and  his  last  words,  she  indignantly  exclaimed, 
^^  lias  he  not  then  cleartnl  me  from  the  public  shame  he  hath  done  me? 
Alas !  I  fear  his  soul  will  suffer  from  the  false  witness  he  hath  borne. 
My  brother  and  the  rest  arc  now,  I  doubt  not,  before  the  face  of  the 
greater  King,  and  I  shall  follow  to-morrow.'" 

The  renewed  agony  of  hope,  which  had  been  cruelly  and  vainly  ex- 
cited in  the  bosom  of  the  queen  by  the  mockery  of  declaring  that  her 
mariiage  with  the  sovereign  was  null  and  void,  appears  soon  to  have 
passed  away.  She  had  drunk  of  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  that  mingled 
malice  and  injustice  could  infuse  into  her  cup  of  misery;  and  when  she 
received  the  awful  iiiliniation,  that  she  must  prepare  herself  for  death, 
she  met  the  fiat  like  one  who  was  weary  of  a  troublesome  pilgrimage, 
and  anxious  to  be  released  from  its  sufferings.    Such  are  the  sentiments 

*  George  Bolcyn,  viscount  Rochford,  was  governor  of  Dover  and  the  Cinque 
ports,  and  was  employed  on  several  embassies  to  France.  **  Like  earl  Rivers,^ 
dlt&ervcs  WalfHsle,  ''he  rose  by  the  exniiution  of  his  sister,  like  him  was  iano- 
ciMitly  sacriliced  on  hor  account,  and  like  him  showed  that  the  lustre  of  his  situi- 
Vtm  did  not  make  hun  neglect  to  add  accomplishments  of  his  own.'*  He  was  as 
elegant  poet. 

It  is  i>uid  by  Anthony  i  Wood  that  George  Boleyn,  on  the  evening  before  his 
execution,  comix)scd  and  sang  that  celebrated  lyric,  "  Farewell,  my  Lute/'  which 
is  well  known  to  the  connoir^seurs  in  our  early  English  poetry.  He  certainly  did 
not  compose  it  then,  btvnusc  it  had  been  previously  printed  with  other  poems 
of  his.  nmonji  those  written  by  his  friend,  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Probably  George 
Boleyn  whiled  away  his  heavy  prison  hours  with  his  instruiueat;  and  the  refcmia 
of  this  lyric  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  his  situation. 

*'  Farewell,  my  lute,  this  is  tlie  last 
LalKuir  that  thou  and  I  shall  waste, 
For  ended  is  that  we  began ; 
Now  is  the  song  both  sung  and  past, 
My  lute  be  still,  for  I  have  done.*' 

'Constantyne's  Memorial  in  Mackintosh's  History  of  England.        'Meterea. 
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puhetiodlj  expressed  in  the  following  stanzas,  which  she  is  said  to  have 
composed  aAer  her  condemnation^  when  her  poetical  talents  were  em- 
ployed in  aingiog  her  own  dirge. 

I  wail  my  destiny ; 

Woe  worth  this  cruel  hap,  that  I 

Should  taste  this  misery. 


*0h,  death,  rock  me  asleep, 
firing  on  my  quiet  rest, 
Ltt  pas*  my  Tery  guiltless  ghost 
Out  of  my  careful  breast. 
Ring  out  the  doleful  knell, 
Let  its  sound  my  death  tell ; 
For  I  must  die. 
There  is  no  remedy, 
For  now  I  die  I 

*'Mj  pains  who  can  express, 

Alas !  they  are  so  strong  I 
My  dokmr  will  not  suffer  strength 

My  life  Ibr  to  prolong 
Alone  in  prison  strange  I 

Time  ii  an  utter  abandonment  to  grief  and  desolation  in  these  lines 
whieh|  in  their  rhythm  and  cadence,  show  musical  cultivation  in  the 
compoeer.  Of  a  more  prosaic  nature,  yet  containing  literal  truth,  as  to 
the  errata  to  which  they  allude,  are  the  verses  she  wrote  after  her  return 
from  her  triaL 


**  Farewell  my  pleasures  past, 
Weloorae  my  present  pain, 
I  feel  my  torments  so  increase 

That  life  cannot  remain. 
Sound  now  the  passing  bell, 
Rung  is  my  doleful  knell. 
For  its  sound  my  death  doth  telL 
Death  doth  draw  nigh, 
Sound  the  knell  dolefhlly, 
Fornowldio!"^ 


"Defiled  is  my  name,  full  sore 

Through  cruel  spite  and  false  report, 
That  1  may  say  for  evermore, 
Farewell  to  joy,  adieu  comfort. 


"  For  wrongfully  he  judge  of  me ; 
Unto  my  fame  a  mortal  wound, 
Say  what  ye  list,  it  may  not  be, 
Ye  seek  for  that  shall  not  be  found." 


Anne  was  earnest  in  preparing  herself  for  death,  with  many  and  fer- 
rent  devotional  exercises ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  said  in  dispar- 
tganent  by  catholic  historians,  it  is  certain  that  she  did  not  die  a  pro- 
testant  She  passed  many  hours  in  private  conference  with  her  confessor, 
and  received  the  sacraments  according  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tioQ.'  The  penance  she  imposed  upon  herself  for  her  injurious  treatment 
of  ber  rojral  step-daughter,  the  remembrance  of  which  lay  heavily  upon 
ber  mind,  when  standing  upon  the  awful  verge  of  eternity,  is  most  inte- 
rertin^y  recorded  by  Speed,  who  quotes  it  from  the  relation  of  a  noble- 
mm: — 

^'The  day  before  she  sufiered  death,  being  attended  by  six  ladies  in 
the  Tower,  she  took  the  lady  Kingston  into  her  presence  chamber,  and 
there,  locking  the  door  upon  them,  willed  her  to  sit  down  in  the  chair 
of  itate.  Lady  Kingston  answered, '  that  it  was  her  duty  to  stand  and 
oot  to  sit  at  all  in  her  presence,  much  less  upon  the  seat  of  state  of  her 
the  queen.'  ^  Ah !  madam,'  replied  Anne,  ^  that  title  is  gone ;  I  am  a  con- 
demned person,  and  by  law  have  no  estate  left  me  in  this  life,  but  for 
clearing  of  my  conscience ;  I  pray  you  sit  down.'    ^  Well,'  said  lady 

'  See  Evans'  Collection  of  English  Poetry,  where  this  and  another  short  poem 
ire  attributed  to  her.  This  dirge  vras  popular  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  the 
commencing  line  is  quoted  as  a  fiuniliar  stave  by  Shakspeare. 

*  Kingston's  Letters,  Cott  Otho,  o.  110;  likewise  edited  by  sir  Henry  Ellis,  ia 
*us  1st  series  of  Historical  Letters. 
TOL.  IT.— 18 
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Kingston,  <  I  have  often  played  the  fool  in  ray  youth,  and  to  fblfil  yc 
command,  I  will  do  it  once  more  in  mine  afj^e  ;^  and  therenpon  sat  oowd 
under  the  cloth  of  estate  on  the  throne.  Then  the  queen  moat  hambly 
fell  on  her  kneee  before  her,  and  holding  up  her  hands  with  tearful  eyes, 
charged  her,  as  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  angels,  and  as  she  would 
answer  to  her  before  them  when  all  should  appear  to  judgment,  that  she 
would  so  fidl  down  before  the  lady  Mary's  grace,  her  dauffhter-in-law, 
and,  in  like  manner,  ask  her  forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  she  had  done 
her ;  for,  till  that  was  accomplished,'  she  said, '  her  conscience  could  not 
be  quiet.' " 

This  fact  is  also  recorded  in  Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell,  but  not 
so  circumstantially  as  in  the  account  quoted  by  Speed,  from  which  we 
learn  that  Anne  Boleyn  continued  to  occupy  her  own  royal  apartments 
in  the  Tower,  (with  the  presence  chamber  and  canopied  chair  of  state), 
commonly  called  tlie  queen's  lodgings,  and  that  she  had  the  free  range 
of  them,  even  after  the  warrant  for  her  execution  was  signed,  although 
tradition  points  out  more  than  one  dismal  tower  of  the  rojrai  fortnss  as 
the  place  of  her  imprisonment.' 

The  queen  was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  19th  of  May;  and  it  was 
decreed  by  Henry  that  she  should  be  beheaded  on  the  green  within  the 
Tower.     It  was  a  case  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  Enghmd ;  for 
never  before  had  female  blood  been  shed  on  the  scafibld ;  even  in  the 
Norman  reigns  of  terror,  woman's  life  had  been  held  sacred,  and  the 
most  merciless  of  the  Plantagenet  sovereigns  had  been  too  manly,  under 
any  provocation  or  pretence,  to  butcher  ladies.     But  the  age  of  chivalry 
was  over,  and  not  one  spark  of  its  ennobling  spirit  lingered  in  the  bretst 
of  the  sensual  tyrant  who  gave  the  first  example  of  sending  queens  and 
princesses  to  the  block,  like  sheep  to  the  shambles.    Perhaps  there  were 
moments  when  the  lovely  and  once  passionately  beloved  Anne  Bolejm 
doubted  the  possibility  of  his  consigning  her  to  the  sword  of  the  execo* 
tioner;  that  Henry  was  aware  that  his  doing  so  would  be  an  outrage  oo 
public  decency  is  certain  by  his  ordering  all  strangera  to  be  expelled    ^ 
from  the  Tower.    There  is  an  expression  in  Kingston's  letter  which  im- 
plies that  a  rescue  was  apprehended ;  at  any  rate,  the  experiment  was  yet    ^ 
to  be  tried,  how  Englishmen  would  brook  the  spectacle  of  seeing  their   * 
beautiful  queen  mangled  by  a  foreign  headsman,  that  the  sovereign  might    p 
be  at  liberty  to  bestow  her  place  on  her  handmaid.    As  it  was  the  king'< 

pleasure  that  his  conjugal  victim  should  be  decollated  with  a  sword,  after    | 

—    5 

'  In  one  of  the  apartments  in  that  venerable  part  of  the  Tower  occupied  Iff     ^ 
Edmund  Swifie,  Esq.,  the  keeper  of  her  majesty*s  jewels,  I  was  iliown  by  that     -i 
gentleman  the  rude  intaglio  of  a  rose  and  the  letter  H.,  with  A.  Boulen  deeplf     ^ 
graven  ou  the  wall  with  a  nail,  or  some  other  pointed  insmiinenL     Mr.  Swifte 
argued,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  captive  queen  had  been  confiiied  in  ibe 
Martin  Tower,  which  was  then  used  as  a  prison  lodging;  but,  as  it  is  eertaia 
that  she  occupied  the  royal  apartments,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  her  name,  wirii 
tills  device,  wn*  traced  by  Norris,  or  one  of  the  other  unfortunate  gentlemeo  who 
paid  so  dearly  for  having  felt  the  power  of  her  charms.     When  the  apartmntt 
in  tho  Martin  Tower  were  under  repairs  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Swiile,  by  a  iociB-     , 
luite  chance,  preserved  this  interesting  relic  from  being  obliteimted  by  the : 
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die  French  manner  of  execution,  the  headsman  of  Calaui  was  brought 
ofer  to  England  for  the  purpose,  a  man  who  was  considered  remarkably 
expert  at  his  horrible  calling.  The  unfortunate  queen  was  duly  apprised 
of  this  circnmstance,  with  the  other  preparations  for  the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy  that  was  to  terminate  her  brilliant  but  fatal  career.  She  had  had 
monn^ul  experience  of  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  all  the  distinctions 
that  had  flattered  her;  beauty,  wealth,  genius,  pleasure,  power,  royalty, 
had  all  been  hers,  and  whither  had  they  led  her  ? 

On  Friday,  the  19th  of  May,  the  last  sad  morning  of  her  life,  Anne 
rose  two  hours  after  midnight,  and  resumed  her  devotions  with  her 
almoner.  Her  previous  desire  of  having  the  consecrated  elements  remain 
in  her  closet,  (which  in  such  case  is  always  for  the  purposes  of  adora- 
tion), and  the  fact  that  she  termed  the  sacrament  ^  the  good  Lord,^ 
proves  plainly  that  she  did  not  die  a  protestant.  When  she  was  about 
10  receive  the  sacrament,  she  sent  for  sir  William  Kingston,  that  he  might 
be  a  witness  of  her  last  solemn  protestation  of  her  innocence  of  the 
crimes  for  which  she  was  sentenced  to  die,  before  she  became  partaker 
of  the  holy  rite.'  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  person  wantonly  pro- 
Toking  the  wrath  of  God  by  incurring  the  crime  of  perjury  at  such  a 
momenL  She  had  evidently  no  hope  of  prolonging  her  life,  and  appeared 
not  only  resigned  to  die,  but  impatient  of  the  unexpected  delay  of  an 
hoar  or  two  before  the  closing  scene  was  to  take  place.  This  delay  was 
raused  by  the  misgivings  of  Henry,  for  Kingston  had  advised  Cromwell 
not  to  fix  the  hour  for  the  execution,  so  that  it  could  be  exactlv  known 
when  it  was  to  take  place,  lest  it  should  drawn  an  influx  of  spectators 
from  the  city.* 

ft  does  not  appear  that  Anne  condescended  to  implore  the  mercy  of 
the  king.  In  her  letter  of  the  0th  of  May,  she  had  appealed  to  his  jus- 
xictn  and  reminded  him  that  ^  he  must  hereafter  expect  to  be  called  to  a 
strict  account  for  his  treatment  of  her,  if  he  took  away  her  life  on  false 
and  slanderous  pretences ;''  but  there  is  no  reconi  that  she  caused  a 
single  supplication  to  be  addressed  to  him  in  her  befialf.  She  knew  his 
pitiless  nature  too  well  even  to  make  the  attempt  to  touch  his  feelings 
after  the  horrible  imputations  with  which  he  had  branded  her,  and  this 
lofty  spirit  looks  like  the  pride  of  innocence,  and  the  bitterness  of  a 
deeply  wounded  mind. 

While  Kingston  was  writing  his  last  report  to  Cromwell  of  her  prepa- 
rations for  the  awful  change  that  awaited  her,  she  sent  for  him,  and  said 
*-  Mr.  Kingston,  I  hear  I  shall  not  die  afore  noon,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
therefore,  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  by  this  time,  and  past  my  pain.'' 

'  Kingfton'd  Letters  to  Cromwell.     Ellis's  letters. 

■Theje  are  his  words  :^ 

*•  Sir, — These  sliould  bo  to  advertise  you  that  I  have  received  your  letter, 
wherein  you  would  have  strangers  conveyed  out  of  the  Tourer,  and  so  they  be, 
)>r  the  means  of  Richard  Gresham,  and  William  Lake,  and  Wythspall.  But  tite 
number  of  strangers  past  not  tliirty,  and  not  many  of  these  armed  ;  and  tlie  am- 
':t^!>^ar!or  of  the  emperor  had  a  servant  there,  honestly  put  out.  Sir,  if  the  hour 
b«;  not  certain,  so  as  it  be  known  in  London,  I  think  there  will  be  but  few,  and 
I  Miink  a  reaionable  number  were  best,  for  I  suppose  she  will  declare  herself  tc 
be  a  good  woman,  for  all  meoi  but  the  king,  at  the  hour  of  her  death." 
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^  I  told  her,''  says  Kingston,  ^  that  the  pain  should  be  little,  it  wu  so 
subtle ;"  and  then  she  said,  *^  1  have  heard  say  the  executioner  is  Tery 
good,  and  I  have  a  litde  neck,"  and  put  her  hands  about  it,  laughing 
heartily.  ^  I  have  seen  men  and  also  women  executed,  and  they  have 
been  in  great  sorrow,"  continues  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  ^  but,  to 
my  knowledge,  this  lady  hath  mucli  joy  and  pleasure  in  death.  Sir,  her 
almoner  is  continually  with  lier,  and  hath  been  since  two  o'clock  after 
midnight."  There  must  have  been  one  powerful  tie  to  bind  the  h^less 
queen  to  a  world  from  which  she  appeared  eager  to  be  released.  She 
was  a  mother,  and  was  leaving  lier  infant  daughter  to  the  domioalion  of 
the  treacherous  beauty  who  was  to  take  her  place  in  Henry's  state,  as 
she  had  already  done  in  his  fickle  fancy  \  and  Anne  Boleyn  had  no  reason 
to  expect  that  Jane  Seymour  would  prove  a  kinder  step-dame  to  Elizabeth 
than  she  had  done  to  the  princess  Mary :  an  agonising  thought  in  the 
hour  of  death.  It  is  not  known  whether  Anne  requested  to  see  her  little 
one,  who  was  quite  old  enough  to  know  her  and  to  return  her  caresses ; 
for  EUizabeth  was  at  the  attractive  age  of  two  years  and  eight  months; 
but  if  the  unfortunate  queen  preferred  such  a  petition,  it  was  fruitless, 
and  she  was  led  to  the  scatfuld  without  being  permitted  to  bestow  a 
parting  embrace  on  her  child.  Perhaps,  she  felt  that  such  an  interview 
would  untit  her  fur  acting  her  part  in  tlie  last  trying  scene  that  awaited 
her  with  tiie  lofty  composure  which  its  publicity  re(|uired. 

That  great  historian,  lord  Ikicon,  assures  us  that  queen  Anne  protested 
her  innocence  with  undaunted  greatness  of  mind  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
He  tells  us,  ^^  that  by  a  messenger,  taithful  and  generous  as  she  supposed, 
who  was  one  of  the  king^s  privy  chamber,  she,  just  before  she  went  to 
execution,  sent  this  message  to  the  king :  *  Commend  me  to  his  majesty, 
and  tell  him  he  hath  been  ever  constant  in  his  career  of  advancing  me; 
from  a  private  gentlewoman  lie  made  me  a  marchioness,  from  a  mar- 
chioness a  queen,  and  now  he  hath  left  no  Itighcr  degree  of  honour,  he 
gives  my  innocency  the  crown  of  martyrdom.'  But  the  messenger  durst 
not  carry  this  to  the  king,  then  absorbed  in  a  new  passion,  yet  tradition 
lias  truly  transmitted  it  to  posterity."  * 

This  sarcastic  message  is  noted  as  a  memorandum  on  the  letter  which 
Anne  wrote  to  Henry  from  the  Tower,  probably  by  Cromwell  or  hii 
secretary,  and  it^has  frequently  been  quoted  by  historians ;  but  lord  Bacon 
is  the  only  person  who  places  it  in  its  ap()arently  tiue  chronolog)',  the 
day  of  her  death,  when  hope  was  gone,  and  the  overcharged  heart  of 
the  victim  dared  to  give  vent  to  its  last  bitterness  in  those  memorable 
words. 

The  time  appointed  by  Henry  for  the  execution  of  his  unhappy  con- 
sort was  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  This  was  kept  a  profound  mystery 
from  the  people  till  the  time  was  at  hand.     A  few  minutes  before  that 

'  Lord  I^icun's  account  oC  these  celebrated  words  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  welt  worthf 
llie  attention  of  the  reader;  considering  how  intimately  connected  his  grandfather, 
sir  Antony  Cooke,  was  with  the  court  of  England,  being  tutor  to  Edward  VL; 
his  aunt  was  lady  Cecil,  and  his  mother  lady  Bacon,  both  in  the  servioe  of  queen 
Mary .  he,  therefore,  knew  when  they  were  uUered,  as  all  these  perionf  muM 
have  heard  these  facu  from  witnesses. 
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hmir,  the  fatal  portals  through  which  the  royal  Tictim  was  to  pass  for 
the  last  time  were  thrown  open,  and  she  appeared  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
Uack  damask,  with  a  deep  white  cape  falling  over  it  on  her  neck.  She 
wore  the  pointed  black  velvet  hood,  which  is  femiliar  to  us  in  her  por- 
tiaiti ;  or,  as  some  have  said,  a  small  hat  with  ornamented  coifs  under 
it;  perhaps  the  pictuTesque  bangled  hat  which  forms  part  of  the  costume 
<if  her  statue  at  Blickling  Hall.  The  feverish  state  of  excited  feeling  in 
whieh  she  had  passed  the  morning  vigil,  had  probably  recalled  the 
brightness  to  her  eye,  and  a  flush  to  her  cheek,  which  supplied  the  loss 
of  ber  &ded  bloom ;  for  she  is  said  to  have  come  forth  in  fearful  beauty : 
indeed,  one  writer  says,  ^  Never  had  the  queen  looked  so  beautiful  be- 
fore.''* She  was  led  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  attended  by 
the  four  maids  of  honour  who  had  waited  upon  her  in  prison.'  She  was 
coodacted  by  sir  William  Kingston  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected 
on  the  green  before  the  church  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula.  Having  been 
tmted  by  sir  William  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  platform,  she  there 
saw  assembled  the  lord  mayor,  and  some  of  the  civic  dignitaries,  and  her 
t[reit  enemy  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  with  Henry's  natural  son,  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  who  had,  in  defiance  of  all  decency  and  humanity,  come 
thither  to  disturb  her  last  moments  with  their  unfriendly  espionage,  and 
to  feast  their  eyes  upon  her  blood. 

There  also  was  the  ungrateful  blacksmith-secretary  of  state,  Crom- 
well :  who,  though  he  had  been  chiefly  indebted  to  her  patronage  for  his 
present  greatness,  had  shown  no  disposition  to  succour  her  in  her  ad- 
▼enity.    The  fiict  was,  his  son  and  heir  was  married  to  the  sister  of 
Jane  Seymour,  Henry's  bride-elect,  and  the  climbing  parvenu  was  one 
of  the  parties  most  interested  in  the  fall  of  queen  Anne,'  and  affixing  the 
itigma  of  illegitinoacy  on  her  daughter,  for  the  advancement  of  his  family 
connexion  to  the  throne.     Anne  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  his 
notives,  but  she  accorded  him  and  the  other  reptilia  of  the  privy  council 
the  mercy  of  her  silence  when  she  met  them  on  the  scaffold.    She  came 
there,  as  she  with  true  dignity  observed,  ^^  to  die,  and  not  to  accuse  her 
enemies."     When  she  had  looked  round  her,  she  turned  to  Kingston, 
and  entreated  him  ^  not  to  hasten  the  signal  for  her  death  till  she  had 
•poken  that  which  was  on  her  mind  to  say ;"  to  which  he  consented, 
and  she  then  spoke :  ^'  Good  Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die, 
according  to  law,  for  by  the  law  I  am  judged  to  die,  and  therefore  I  will 
ppeak  nothing  against  it.*     J  am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to 

*  Letter  of  a  Portuguese  contemporary,  published  by  sir  H.  Nicolas  in  Excerpta 
Historica. 

'  Elzcerpta  Historica ;  Lingard ;  Meteren. 

'In  Kingston's  last  letter  to  Cromwell,  relating  to  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  bo 
observed,  that  no  sort  of  title  is  vouchsafed  to  the  fallen  queen,  not  so  much  as 
tfiat  of  the  lady  Anne,  which  in  common  courtesy  would  have  been  rendered  to 
her  as  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  but  she  is  designated  by  the  unoere« 
RKRiious  pronoun  she  throughout.  Yet  there  is  something  in  Kingston's  letters 
which  betrays  more  interest  and  kindly  feeling  towards  the  royal  prisoner  than 
He  ventures  openly  to  show  to  the  person  he  is  addressing,  and  which  gives  as 
the  idea  that  she  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  harder  gaoler. 

<Hall;  Wyatt 
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speak  any  thing  of  that  whereof  I  am  accused,  as  I  know  full  well  that 
aiight  that  I  could  say  in  my  defence  doth  not  appertain  unto  yon,'  ami 
that  I  could  draw  no  hope  of  life  from  the  same.  But  I  come  here  only 
to  die,  and  thus  to  yield  myself  humbly  unto  the  will  of  my  lord  the 
king.  I  pray  God  to  save  the  king,  and  send  him  long  to  reign  over  you, 
for  a  gentler  or  more  merciful  prince  was  there  never.  To  me  he  was 
ever  a  good  and  gentle  sovereign  lord.'  If  any  person  will  meddle  with 
my  cause,  I  require  them  to  judge  the  best.  Thus  I  take  my  leave  of 
the  world  and  of  you,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray  for  me.*^ 

She  then  with  her  own  hands  removed  the  hat  and  collar,  which 
might  impede  the  action  of  the  sword,  and  taking  the  coils  from  her 
head  delivered  them  to  one  of  her  ladies.  Then  covering  her  hair  with 
a  little  linen  cap  (for  it  seems  as  if  her  ladies  were  too  much  overpow- 
ered with  grief  and  terror  to  assist  her,  and  that  she  was  the  only  person 
who  retained  her  composure),  she  said,  ^  Alas  ?  poor  head,  in  a  very 
brief  space  thou  wilt  roll  in  tlie  dust  on  the  scaffold ;  and  as  in  life  thoa 
didst  not  merit  to  wear  the  crown  of  a  queen,  so  in  death  thou  deaervest 
not  better  doom  than  this.'' ' 

All  present  were  then  in  tears,  save  the  base  court  sycophants,  who 
came  to  flatter  the  evil  passions  of  the  sovereign.  Anne  took  leave  of 
her  weeping  ladies  in  these  pathetic  words : — 

^And  ye,  my  damsels,  who,  whilst  I  lived,  ever  showed  yourselves 
so  diligent  in  my  service,  and  who  are  now  to  be  present  at  my  last 
hour  and  mortal  agony,  as  in  good  fortune  ye  were  faithful  to  me,  so 
even  at  this  my  miserable  death  ye  do  not  forsake  me.  And  as  I  cannot 
reward  you  for  your  true  service  to  me,  1  pray  you  take  comfort  for 
my  loss ;  howbeit,  forget  me  not,  and  be  always  faithful  to  the  king's 
grace,  and  to  her  whom,  with  happier  fortune,  ye  may  have  as  your 
queen  and  mistress.  And  esteem  your  honour  far  beyond  your  life; 
and,  in  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  Jesu,  forget  not  to  pray  for  my  soul."* 

Among  these  last  true  followers  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  was  the 
companion  of  her  childhood,  Mrs.  Mary  Wyatt,  sir  Thomas  Wyatt's 
sister,  who,  faithful  through  every  reverse,  attended  her  on  the  scaffold.* 
To  this  tried  friend  Anne  Boleyn  gave,  as  a  parting  gift,  her  last  posses- 
sion, a  little  book  of  devotions,  bound  in  gold,  and  enamelled  black, 

*  Excerpta  Historica. 

'That  Anne  as  a  Christian  could  forgive  and  pray  for  her  husband  we  can 
readily  believe,  but  that  she  praised  him  for  qualities  so  entirely  contradicted  bf 
his  conduct,  is  scarcely  credible.  Struggling  as  the  unfortunate  queen  was  with 
hysterical  emotion,  and  tlie  conflicts  of  suppressed  feelings,  her  utterance  man 
have  been  choked  and  imperfect,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  her  speech  was 
reported  by  her  fViend,  Mr.  Secretary  Cromwell,  or  some  other  person  equally 
interested  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  in  such  terms  as  would  not  only  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  king,  but  best  suited  to  calm  the  public  miud.  For  if  the 
simple  and  honest  class,  who  seldom  look  below  the  outward  semblance  of 
things,  could  be  persuaded  that  the  queen  herself  was  satisfied  with  her  senteaovb 
they  would  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  otherwise. 

'  From  the  letter  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
•jtecution.    Excerpta  Historica. 

*  Excerpta  Historica.  •  Life  of  Wyatt,  in  Strawberry  Hill  MSS. 
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which  she  had  held  in  her  hand  from  the  time  she  left  her  apartment  in 
the  Tower  till  she  commenced  her  preparations  for  the  block.  Mary 
always  wore  this  precious  relic  in  her  bosomJ  Some  mysterious  last 
words,  supposed  to  be  a  message  to  sir  Thomas  W3ratt,  the  queen  was 
obserred  to  whisper  very  earnestly  to  Mrs.  Mary  Wyatt,  before  she  knelt 
down. 

It  has  been  said  tfiat  Anne  refused  to  allow  her  eyes  to  be  corered, 
•nd  that,  whenever  the  executioner  approached  her,  his  purpose  was  dis- 
armed by  his  encountering  their  bnlliant  glances,  till,  taking  off  his 
fhoes,  he  beckoned  to  one  of  the  assistants  to  advance  on  one  side  as 
he  soiUy  approached  on  the  other,  and  when  the  queen,  deceived  by 
this  subternige,  turned  her  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  she  heard  the 
steps,  he  struck  her  head  off  with  one  blow  of  the  Calais  sword.  The 
account  given  by  the  Portuguese  spectator  of  this  mournful  scene  is  as 
follows : — 

**And  being  minded  to  say  no  more,  she  knelt  down  upon  both  knees, 
and  one  of  her  ladies  covered  her  eyes  with  a  bandage,  and  then  they 
withdrew  themselves  some  little  space,  and  knelt  down  over  against  the 
Maflbld,  bewailing  bitterly  and  shedding  many  tears.  And  thus,  and 
without  more  to  say  or  do,  was  her  head  struck  off;  she  making  no  con- 
kmon  of  her  fault,  but  saying,  ^  O  Lord  God,  have  pity  on  my  soul.'^" 

This  being  the  record  of  an  eye-witness  we  think  it  is  deserving  of 
nedit,  and  it  agrees  with  the  dignified  composure  of  Anne^s  behaviour 
00  the  scafibld.  Gratian  says  slie  died  with  great  resolution,  and  so 
sedately  as  to  cover  her  feet  with  her  garments,  in  like  manner  as  the 
Roman  poet  records  of  the  royal  Polyxena,  when  about  to  be  sacrificed 
It  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  According  to  another  authority,  her  last  words 
'fere,  ^In  manus  tuas,'"*  ''  The  bloody  blow  came  down  from  his  trem- 
bling hand  who  gave  it,''  says  Wyatt,  ^^  when  those  about  her  could  not 
but  seem  to  themselves  to  have  received  it  upon  their  own  necks,  sh6 
not  so  much  as  shrinking  at  it'' 

Spelman  has  noted  that  Anne  Boleyn's  eyes  and  lips  were  observed  to 
move  when  her  head  was  held  up  by  the  executioner.*     It  is  also  said, 

•Wyatt'*  Life,  in  Strawberry  Hill  MSS.  In  Singer's  learned  notes  to  the 
mfmnriaU  lel\  by  sir  Tliomas  Wyatt  of  Anne  Boleyn,  tliere  is  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  a  little  book,  which  was  carefully  preserved  in  the  Wyatt  family  as  having 
ooce  belonged  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  which  is,  we  doubt  not,  the  identical  volume 
presented  by  that  unforturmte  queen  to  the  poet's  sinter.  It  was  of  diminutive 
size,  containing  104  leaves  of  vellum,  one  inch  and  seven-eighths  long,  by  one 
snd  five-eighths  broad;  it  contained  a  metrical  version  of  parts  of  thirteen 
Pialmt,  bound  in  pure  gold,  richly  chased,  with  a  ring  to  append  it  to  the  neck- 
rhatn  or  girdle.  It  was  seen,  in  1721,  by  Mr.  Vertue,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
George  Wyatt,  of  Charterhouse  Square.  Such  little  volumes  were  presented  by 
Anne  io  each  of  her  ladies  in  the  last  year  of  her  fatal  royalty.  Margaret  Wyau, 
who  married  sir  Henry  Lee,  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  impression  of  this 
volume,  as  the  faithful  friend  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  it  is  possible  that  both  the 
Wyatt  ladies  were  in  attendance;  but  the  memorials  of  the  Wyatt  family*  in  the 
Strawberry  Hill  MSS.  more  particularly  mention  Mary  (who  died  single)  as  the 
|io#sefsor  of  the  volume  given  on  the  scadbld. 

*  Escerpta  Hisiorica ;  sir  H.  Nicolas.  '  LetL 

*  Burnet's  Hist  Beformation;  Remarkable  Trials. 
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that  before  those  beautiful  eyes  sunk  in  the  dimness  of  death,  tbef 
seemed  for  an  instant  mournfully  to  regard  her  bleeding  body  as  it  feU 
on  the  scaffold. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  last  moments  of  Anne  were  disturbed  by 
the  presence  of  lady  Boleyn  and  Mrs.  Cosyns.  The  gentler  females 
who,  like  ministering  angels,  had  followed  their  royal  mistress  to  her 
doleful  prison  and  dishonouring  scaffold,  half-&inting  and  drowned 
m  tears  as  they  were,  surrounded  her  mangled  remains,  now  a  spee- 
tacle  appalling  to  woman's  eyes ;  yet  they  would  not  abandon  them  to 
the  ruffian  hands  of  the  executioner  and  his  assistants,  but,  with  anavail- 
ing  tenderness,  washed  away  the  blood  from  the  lovdy  fece  and  riossy 
hair,  that  scarcely  three  years  before  had  been  proudly  decorated  with 
the  crown  of  St  Edward,  and  now,  but  for  these  unbonght  offices  of 
faithful  love,  would  have  been  lying  neglected  in  the  dust.  Our  Portu- 
guese authority  informs  us,  ^  that  one  weeping  lady  took  the  serered 
head,  the  others  the  bleeding  body  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  and,  haTing 
reverentially  covered  them  with  a  sheet,  placed  them  in  a  chest  which 
there  stood  ready,  and  carried  them  to  the  church,  which  is  within  the 
Tower,  where,*'  continues  he,  ^they  say  she  lieth  buried  with  the 
others,  meaning,  by  her  fellow-victims,  who  had  two  days  before  pre- 
ceded her  to  the  scaffold.  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  mangled  remains  of  this  hapless  queen  repose  in  the  place 
generally  pointed  out  in  Sl  Peter's  church,  of  the  Tower,  as  the  spot 
where  she  was  interred.  It  is  true,  that  her  warm  and  almost  palpitating 
form  was  there  conveyed  in  no  better  coffin  than  an  old  elm-chest  that 
had  been  used  for  keeping  arrows,*  and  there,  in  less  than  half-An-boor 
after  the  executioner  had  performed  his  part,  thrust  into  a  grave  that  had 
been  prepared  for  her  by  the  side  of  her  murdered  brother.  And  there 
she  was  interred,  without  other  obsequies  than  the  whispered  prayers 
and  choking  sobs  of  those  true-hearted  ladies  who  had  attended  her  oo 
the  scaffold,  and  were  the  sole  mourners  who  followed  her  to  tlie  grave. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  history  has  only  presen'ed  one  name  out  of 
this  gentle  sisterhood,  that  of  Mary  Wyatt,  when  all  were  worthy  to 
have  been  inscribed  in  golden  characters  in  every  page  sacred  to  female 
tenderness  and  charity.  In  Anne  Bolcyn's  native  county,  Norfolk,  a 
curious  tradition  lias  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries,  which  affirms  that  her  remains  were  secretly  removed 
from  the  Tower  church  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  privately  conveyed 
to  Salle  church,  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  Boleyns,'  and  there' in- 
terred at  midnight,  with  the  holy  rites  that  were  denied  to  her  by  her 

>  Sir  John  Spel man's  Notes  Id  Buraet. 

'Hie  stately  tower  of  Salle  church  is  supposed  to  be  the  loAiesi  in  Xorfolk, 
and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  east  of  England.  The  pio> 
lound  solitude  of  the  neighbourhood  where  this  majestic  fime  rises  in  lonel} 
prandeur,  remote  from  the  haunts  of  village  life,  must  have  been  favoiuable  ht 
:he  stolen  obsequies  of  the  distinguished  queen,  if  the  tradition  were  Ibanded  oo 
/act.  Her  lather  was  the  lord  of  the  soil^  and  all  his  Norfolk  ancestzj  wars 
buried  in  that  church.  It  is  situated  between  Norwich  and  Reepbam  oo  a  gOBdo 
tminence. 
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Mband  at  her  first  unhallowed  fuDeral.  A  plain  black  marble 
faout  any  inscription,  is  still  shown  in  Salle  church  as  a  monn- 
oemorial  of  this  queen,  and  is  generally  supposed,  by  all  classes 
]■  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  cover  her  remains, 
aysterious  sentence  with  which  W3ratt  cloees  his  eloquent  me- 
f  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  queen,  aflbrds  a  singular  confirm 
if  the  local  tradition  of  her  removal  and  re-interment :  ^  God,^ 
»  ^  provided  for  her  corpse  sacred  Imrialj  even  in  a  place  as  it 
uecrate  to  innocence.'" 

ncpression  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  Wyatt  was  in  the  secret, 
le  of  the  parties  who  assisted  in  the  exhumation  of  Anne  Bo- 
Bmains,  if  the  romantic  tradition  we  have  repeated  be,  indeed, 
1  facts.  After  all  there  is  nothing  to  violate  probability  in  the 
oantic  though  it  be.  King  Henry,  on  the  day  of  his  queen's 
n,  tarried  no  longer  in  the  vicinity  of  his  metropolis  than  till  the 
'  Uie  signal  gun,  booming  faindy  through  the  forest  glade,  reached 

and  announced  the  joyful  tidings  that  he  had  been  made  a 
*.  He  then  rode  off  at  fiery  speed  to  his  bridal  orgies  at  Wolf 
Vith  him  went  the  confidential  myrmidons  of  his  council,  caring 

their  haste  to  ofier  their  homage  to  the  queen  of  the  morrow, 

the  mangled  remains  of  the  queen  of  yesterday  were  securely 
in  the  dishonoured  grave  into  which  they  had  been  thrust,  with 

haste,  that  noon. 

i  was  neither  singing  nor  saying  for  her,  no  chapel  ardente  nor 
i  requiem,  as  for  other  queens ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  these 
ies,  it  was  easy  for  her  father,  for  Wyatt,  or  even  for  his  sister, 
the  porter  and  sextons  to  the  church,  to  connive  at  the  removal 
"oyal  victim.  That  old  elm-chest  would  excite  no  suspicion, 
irried  through  the  dark  narrow  streets  and  the  Aldgate  portal  of 
,  to  the  eastern  road.  It  probably  passed  as  a  cofier  of  stores  for 
itry,  no  one  imagining  that  such  a  receptacle  inclosed  the  earthly 
'  their  crowned  and  anointed  queen. 

emarkable  that  in  the  ancient  church  of  Homdon-on-the-hill,  in 
I  nameless  black  marble  monument  is  also  pointed  out  by  village 
as  the  veritable  monument  of  this  queen.'    The  existence  of 


r's  edition  of  Cavendisli's  Wolscy,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

indebted  to  my  amiable  and  bigUIy-gifled  friend,  lady  Petre,  for  this 
on,  and  also  for  the  followinj;  description  of  the  monument,  which  is 
narrow  window-scat: — ^Tho  black  marble  or  touchstone  that  covers  it 
ut  a  foot  between  the  seat  and  the  window,  and  is  of  a  rough  descrip- 
has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  shrine  that  has  been  broken  open.  It 
»  contained  her  head  or  her  heart,  for  it  is  too  short  to  contain  a  body,  and 
sems  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  sixteenth  century.  The  oldest 
1  the  neighbourhood  all  declare,  that  they  have  heard  the  tradition  in 
,th,  from  a  previous  generation  of  aged  persons,  who  all  aflirmed  it  to  be 
leyn's  monument     Horndon-on-the-hill  is  about  a  mile  from  Thorndon 

splendid  mansion  of  lord  Petre,  and  sixteen  miles  from  New  Hall, 
•eat  of  sir  lliomas  Boleyn,  and  afterwards  a  fayourite  country  palace  of 
in.,  who  tried  to  change  its  name  to  Beaulieu,  but  the  force  of  custom 
■tioog  even  for  the  royal  will  in  that  neighbourhood  and  Beaulieu  ii 

in  the  original  name. 
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a  simikr  tradition  of  the  kind  in  two  different  eonntiaa,  bat  in  both  in- 
stanees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fir  Thomas  Rolejn'e  estatea,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  rnmours  of  the  murdered 
queen^s  removal  from  the  Tower  chapel  were  at  one  time  in  circnlation 
among  the  tenants  and  dependants  of  her  paternal  house,  and  were  by 
them  orally  transmitted  to  their  descendants  aK  matter  of  fiiet  Historieil 
uaditions  are,  however,  seldom  devoid  of  some  kind  of  foundation ;  and 
whatever  be  their  discrepancies  they  frequently  afford  a  shadowy  erideocs 
of  real  but  unrecorded  events,  which,  if  steadily  investigated,  would  lend 
a  clue,  whereby  things  of  great  interest  might  be  traced  out  A  grett 
epic  poet  *  of  our  own  times  has  finely  said :— - 

**  Tradition !  oli,  tmdition !  thou  of  the  seraph  tongue, 
The  ark  that  links  two  age«,  the  aiicitint  and  the  young.** 

The  execution  of  the  viscount  Rochford  rendered  his  two  sisters  the 
coheiresses  of  their  fiiiher,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire.  The  attainder  of  Aiuw 
Boleyn,  together  with  Cmiimer's  sentence  on  the  nullity  of  hei  marrisge 
with  the  king,  had,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  deprived  her  and  her  issue  of 
any  claim  on  the  inheritance  o(  her  father.  Y  et,  on  the  death  of  the  eail 
of  Wiltshire,  king  Henry,  in  defiance  of  his  own  acts,  did,  with  equal 
rapacity  and  injustice,  seize  Hever  Castle  and  other  portions  of  the  Bo- 
leyn patrimony,  in  right  of  his  divorced  and  murdered  wife  Aime,  the 
elder  daughter,  reserving  for  her  daughter  Elizabeth  all  that  Mary  Bolep 
and  her  heirs  could  otherwise  have  claimed. 

Greenwich  Palace  was  Anne  Boleyn^s  favourite  abode  of  all  the  royal 
residences.  The  park  is  planted  and  laid  out  in  the  same  style  as  her 
native  Blickling,  and  with  the  same  kind  of  trees.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  noble  intersected  arcades  of  chestnuts,  which  form  the 
principal  charm  of  the  royal  park,  were  planted  under  the  direction  of 
this  queen,  in  memory  of  those  richer  and  more  luxuriant  groves  beneath 
whose  blossomed  branches  she  sported  in  careless  childhood  with  her 
sister  3Iar)',  her  poet-brother  Rochford,  and  her  poet-lover  WyatL  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  Anne  Boleyn  if  parental  ambition  had  never  aimed 
at  her  fulfilling  an  higher  destiny  than  becoming  tlie  wife  of  the  accom- 
plished and  true-hearted  Wyatt :  that  devoted  friend,  whose  love,  sur- 
viving the  grave,  lives  still  in  the  valuable  biographical  memorials  which 
he  preserved  of  her  life.' 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  died  four  years  af\er  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn; 
Percy  only  survived  her  a  few  monttis. 

The  motives  for  Anne's  destruction  were  so  glaringly  unveiled  by  the 
indecorous  and  inhuman  haste  with  which  the  king's  marriage  with  Jane 
Seymour  was  celebrated,  that  a  strong  presumption  of  her  innocence  has 
naturally  been  the  result  with  unprejudiced  readers.    Andre  Thevet,  a 

'Adam  Mickicwitz. 

'There  is  a  beautiful  Italian  MS.  on  tho  subject  of  this  unfortunato  queen  la 
the  collection  of  sir  ThoinaA  Phiilippn,  bart,  of  Middleliill,  written  just  alVer  the 
death  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  profe^es  to  be  the  hutory  of  Anne  Boleyn,  but  can 
Duly  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  historical  romance  on  her  eventful  career.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  popular  Italian  opcxm  of  «  AnnA  Bolena." 
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Pnuiciscan,  affirms,  ^  that  he  was  assured  by  several  English  gentlemeu 
that  Heniy  VIII.,  on  his  death- bed,  expressed  peculiar  remorse  for  tho 
wrong  he  had  done  Anne  Boleyn  by  putting  her  to  death  on  a  false 
accusation.^  *  The  Franciscans,  as  a  body,  had  suffered  so  much  for 
their  steadiasi  support  of  the  cause  of  queen  Katharine,  in  opposition  to 
the  riTal  interests  of  queen  Anne,  that  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
from  one  of  that  order,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  impartial  history. 

Anne  Boleyn  must  have  been  in  her  thirty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
her  execution,  for  Cavendish  tells  us,  that  her  brother,  lord  Rochford, 
was  twentjHseven  when  he  was  appointed  of  the  king^s  privy  chamber.' 
This  was  in  1527.  The  queen  was  probably  about  a  year  younger. 
This  would  have  made  her  fourteen  when  she  went  to  France  as  maid 
of  honour  to  the  bride  of  Louis  XII.,  and  thirty-two  at  the  time 
of  her  acknowledged  marriage  with  the  king.  She  had  been  maid  of 
honour  to  four  queens,  namely,  Mary  and  Claude,  queens  of  France, 
Uargaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  Katliarine  of  Arragon,  the  first  consort 
of  Henry  VIII.,  whom,  in  an  evil  hour  for  both,  she  supplanted  in  the 
aflsetiona  of  the  king,  and  succeeded  in  her  royal  dignity  as  queen  of 
England.  She  only  survived  the  broken-hearted  Katharine  four  months 
and  a  few  days. 


I  h  is  necessary  to  notice,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
Tolume  it  has  been  asserted  in  some  of  the  periodicals  and  papers  of  the  dajr, 
ibat  the  guilt  of  Anne  Boleyn  has  been  proved  by  the  documents  recently  men- 
tioned  in  the-  Report  of  the  Record  Commission,  relative  to  the  contents  of  the 
'^Baga  dt  uaretu.'^  This  bag,  which  was  always  known  to  be  in  existence,  con- 
luns  not,  as  some  persons  have  erroneously  stated,  the  evidences  of  Anne  fioleyn's 
trial,  bat  merely  the  indictment,  precepts,  and  conviction  of  that  unfortunate 
(loeen,  and  not  a  tittle  of  tlie  evidence  produced  in  substantiation  of  the  revol^ 
iQK  crimes  with  which  she  was  charged.  It  is,  therefore,  a  negative  proof  of  her 
isnooence  that  these  should  have  been  preserved  and  the  latter  destroyed.  It 
has  hitherto  been  suspected  that  the  evidence  was  destroyed  by  the  order  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  but  surely  if  she  had  destroyed  the  evidence  ihe  would  never 
Uave  permitted  the  indictment  to  remain,  v-hich  branded  tne  name  of  her 
inihappy  mother  as  a  monster  of  impurity.  It  stands  to  reason  that  Henry  and 
Ui  ecNiDcil,  being  aware  that  no  evidence  of  Anne's  guilt  was  produced,  that 
vonki  bear  a  dispassionate  legal  examination,  took  effectual  measures  to  prevent 
its  ever  appearing  in  her  justification.  If  Elisabeth  had  known  of  the  ezisteooa 
uf  the  indictment,  she  would  have  destroyed  it  without  doubt 

*  Universal  Cosmography,  book  xvi.  c.  5. 

*  Metrical  Visions,  Singer's  Cavendish,  vol.  ii 


JANE  SEYMOUR, 

THIRD  QUEEN  OF  HENRY  Vllf. 


Condnct  of  Jane  Sejrmour — Age— Descent — Earljr  life— Maid  of  Hononr — Courta^ 
bjr  Heniy  VTII. — Execution  of  Anne  Boieyn,  May  19th — Arrival  of  Henry  VIIL 
at  Wolf  Hall  that  eyening— Jane  Seymour  marries  him  next  day— Reaaont  for 
haste— Wedding-dinner  at  Wolf  Hall — ^Beauty  of  the  bride^— Compared  with 
preceding  queens — Royal  wedding  kept  at  MarweLl — ^King  and  queen  retnra 
to  London — ^Her  public  appearance  at  Whitsuntide— Lord  chancellor *8  speech 
concerning  her — Crown  settled  on  her  offspring — Coverdale's  Bible*— Recon- 
ciles the  king  and  his  daughter  Mary — ^Death  of  her  father — She  crosses  the 
frozen  Thames — Her  coronation  discussed— Deferred— King's  letter — bhe 
takes  to  her  chamber  at  Hampton  Court — ^Her  portraits — ^Extreme  danger^ 
King's  conduct — Historical  ballad — Self-devotion  to  her  child — ^Birth  of  Ed- 
ward VL — ^Baptism — Improper  treatment  of  the  queen — lUnesa— Fluctuation 
of  health — Physicians'  bulletin — Catholic  rites — Queen's  death — Her  burial — 
Epitaph— Mourning  worn  by  Henry  VIII. — His  grief — Letter  of  condolence- 
Description  of  the  infant  prince — Journal  of  Edward  VX — ^Mentions  his  mother, 
queen  Jane — Discussions  on  court  mournings — Edward  YI.  laments  the  on- 
timely  death  of  his  mother,  and  the  fate  of  her  brothers — Project  of  her  tomb 
— Discovery  of  her  coffin  by  George  IV. 

^Jaite  Seymour  was  the  fairest,  the  discreetest,  and  the  moat  merito- 
rious of  all  Henry  Vlll.^s  wives.''  This  assertion  has  been  generally 
repeated  by  all  historians  to  the  present  hour ;  yet  doubtless  the  ques- 
tion has  frequently  occurred  to  tlieir  readers  —  in  what  did  her  meril 
consist  ?  It  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  biography  to  answer  this 
question  impartiaUy. 

Customs  may  vary  at  various  eras,  but  the  laws  of  moral  justice  are 
unalterable ;  difficult  would  it  be  to  reconcile  with  them  the  first  actions 
known  of  this  discreet  lady,  for  discretion  is  the  attribute  lord  Herbert 
peculiarly  challenges  as  her  own.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding 
biography,  that  Jane  Seymour's  shameless  conduct  in  receiTing  the 
courtship  of  Henry  VllI.  was  the  commencement  of  the  serere  cakmi- 
ties  that  befell  her  mistress,  Anne  Boleyn.  Scripture  points  out  as  an 
especial  odium  the  circumstance  of  a  handmaid  taking  the  place  of  ha 
mistress.  Odious  enough  M^as  the  case,  when  Anne  Boleyn  supplanted 
the  right  royal  Katharine  of  Arragon;  but  a  sickening  sensation  of 
horror  must  pervade  every  right  feeling  mind,  when  the  proceetlings  of 
the  discreet  Jane  Seymour  are  considered.  She  received  the  addresses 
of  her  mistress's  husband,  knowing  him  to  be  such.  She  passively 
belield  the  mortal  anguish  of  Anne  Boleyn,  when  that  imhappy  queen 
was  in  a  state,  which  peculiarly  demanded  feminine  sympathy  *,  she  knew 
that  the  discovery  of  Henry's  inconstancy  had  nearly  destroyed  her,  and 
that  it  had  actually  destroyed  her  infant.    She  saw  a  series  of  murdc^ui 

(216) 
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wantaSota  ^l  up  ngBinst  the  queen,  which  finally  brougtil  her  lo  the 
(cnfialJ,  yet  she  gave  her  hand  to  ihe  regal  riiffiun  berore  liis  wife^s 
cnrfise  was  calcJ.  Ye* — four-oDil-twenly  hours  had  not  elapsed  >iiice 
llie  axe  was  reddened  wilh  ihe  bloml  of  her  mistress,  when  Jane  Sey- 
mour became  the  bride  of  Henry  VIJI,  And  let  it  bo  remembered,  that 
a  loyal  marriage  could  not  have  been  celebrated  without  previous 
prcparaiion,  which  must  liave  proceeded  simultsaeously  with  the  heart- 
rending events  of  Anno  Boleyn's  last  agonised  hours.  The  wedding 
rakes  miiat  have  been  baking,  the  wedding-dinner  providing,  the  wed- 
ding-t;lothea  preparing,  while  the  lire-blood  was  yet  running  warm  in 
ihe  veins  of  the  victim,  whose  place  was  to  be  rendered  vacant  by  a 
violent  death.  Tlie  picture  is  repulsive  ennugh,  but  it  becomes  tenfold 
man  abhorrent  when  tlie  wunian  who  caused  the  whole  tragedy  ia 
loaded  witli  panegyric. 
Jane  Seymour  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  the  timidity  of  girlhood 
idd  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  excuse  for  passive  acquiescence  in  such 
.'.nges  on  common  decency.  AH  genealogies'  concur  in  naming  her 
--  ihe  eldest  of  sir  John  Seymour's  numerous  family.  As  such,  sho 
>jIiI  not  have  been  younger  than  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  much  older 
:  ;ri  is  generally  asserted.  Jane  was  the  eldest  of  the  eight  children  of 
-  John  Seymour,  of  Wolf  Hall,  Wiltshire,  and  Margaret  Weniworlh| 
aiighlCT  of 'air  John  Wenlworth,  of  Ncltlestead,  in  Suffolk.  The  Sey- 
nonra  were  a  family  of  country  gentry,  who,  like  most  holders  of  ma- 
norial righla,  traced  their  ancestry  to  a  Norman  origin.  One  or  two  had 
been  knighted  in  the  wars  of  France,  but  their  names  had  never  emerged 
ftom  the  herald's  visiiaiion  rolU  into  historical  celebrity.  They  in- 
rmwd  their  boundaries  by  fortunate  alliances  wilh  heiresses ;  but  till 
Lhr  hrad  of  the  family  married  into  a  collateral  branch  of  the  lordly  hue 
<iF  Boauchamp,  they  scarcely  took  rank  as  second-rale  gentry.  After 
that  evant,  two  instances  are  quoted  of  Seynioura  serving  as  high-sheriflT 
for  Wilts,  but  no  inniaiire  can  be  found  of  one  of  the  name  being  re- 
wind u  knight  of  the  shire.  Through  Mafgarei  Wenlworlh,  the 
nntlier  of  Jane  Seymour,  a  descent  from  the  blood-royal  of  England 
«a«  elaiineOi  from  an  inierniarriage  with  a  Wenlworth  and  a  danghter 
of  Hotspur  and  lady  Elizabeth  Mortimer,  granddaughter  to  Lionel,  dulu 
of  Clarence.  This  lady  Percy  is  slated  by  all  aneieni  heralds  to  have 
died  childless.  Few  persons,  however,  dared  dispute  a  pedigree  with 
llenry  Vlll.;  and  it  appears  that  on  this  ground  Cranmer  gmnied 
t  diapensation  for  nearness  of  kin  between  Henry  Vlil.  and  Jnne  Sey- 
luour ;  ntbcr  a  work  of  supererogation,  Eince,  even  if  llie  Wentworlh 
lenealogy  held  good,  the  panics  could  not  be  related  within  the  forbid- 
ijm  degrees,  viz.  as  fourth  cousins. 

Altfiough  the  royal  kindred  appears  somewhat  doubtful,  yel  it  is  un- 
lieniable  tliot  the  sovereign  of  England  gained  by  this  alliance  one 
brother-in-law,  who  bore  tiie  name  o(  Smith,  and  another  whose  grand- 
laihar  was  a  blacksmith  at  Putney  :  Jane  Seymour's  sister  Elizabetlt 

'  CoUint'  Fealage,  vol.  L  p.  107. 
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having  married  Gregory,  tlie  son  of  Cromwell,  and  her  sister  Dorothj 
being  the  wife  of  sir  Clement  Smith,  of  Little  Baddow,  in  Easex.^ 

Jane's  childhood  and  early  youth  are  involved  in  great  obscurity ; 
but  tliere  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  like  Anne  Boleyn,  her  education 
was  finished  and  her  manners  formed  at  the  court  of  Fnmce.  Her  por^ 
trait  in  the  Louvre  as  a  French  maid  of  honour  has  given  rise  to  this 
idea.  It  is  probable  that  she  entered  the  service  of  Mary  Tudor,  where 
her  brother  certainly  was,  for  in  a  list  of  the  persons  forming  the  bridal 
retinue  of  that  queen,  signed  by  the  hand  of  Louis  XII.,'  we  obaenre 
among  the  tnfiXM  d'^oneur  It  fils  de  Mest.  Seymour.  This  must  have 
been  Jane's  brother  Edward,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  Protector 
Somerset.  He  was  younger,  however,  than  Jane,  and  it  is  veiy  possible 
that  she  had  an  appointment  also,  though  not  of  such  importanee  u 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  granddaughter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was 
associated  with  two  of  the  sovereign's  kinswomen,  the  ladies  Grey,  u 
maids  of  honour  to  Mary,  queen  of  France.  Jane  could  boast  of  no 
such  high  connexions  as  these,  and,  perhaps,  from  her  comparatively 
inferior  birth,  did  not  excite  tlie  jealousy  of  the  French  monarch  like 
the  ladies  of  maturer  years.'  Perhaps  Jane  Seymour  was  promoted  to 
the  post  of  maid  of  honour  in  France  after  the  dismissal  of  the  other 
ladies,  for  the  young  queen  says  in  her  letter  to  the  king,  her  brother, 
'^  my  chamberlain,  with  all  otlier  men  servants,  were  discharged,  and  in 
like  wise  my  moder  Guldeford,  witli  other  my  women  and  maidens, 
except  such  as  never  had  experience  nor  knowledge  how  to  advertise  or 
give  me  council  «n  any  time  of  need."  These  were,  of  course,  the 
young  girls,  of  whom  Anne  Boleyn  we  know  was  one,  and  probably 
Jane  Seymour,  her  compeer  in  age,  another.  Her  portrait  in  the  Louvre* 
represents  her  as  a  beautiful  full-formed  woman,  of  nineteen  or  twenty, 
and  seems  an  evidence  that,  like  Anne,  she  had  obtained  a  place  subse- 
quently in  the  household  of  queen  Claude,  where  she  perfected  herself 
in  the  art  of  coquetry,  though  in  a  more  demure  way  than  her  unfortu- 
nate compeer,  Anne  Boleyn.  Who  placed  Jane  Seymour  as  a  maid  of 
honour  to  Anne  Boleyn,  or^'hether  she  filled  that  office  in  the  cooit 

'Ciillins  Peerage.  Elizabeth  Seymour  was  the  widow  of  air  Gregory  Oughtred 
when  she  married  the  younger  Cromwell.  Jaiie  Seymour,  like  Anne  fioleyii, 
was  old  enough  for  her  younger  sister  to  have  married  twice,  before  she  h^teii' 
became  queen. 

*  This  document,  which  is  not  quoted  by  sir  H.  Ellis,  Royal  Letters,  toL  L  is 
preserved  among  the  Cotton.  MSS. 

'**  Moder  Guldeford/'  whose  loss  is  so  pathetically  deplored  by  the  poor  yoaag 
queen,  is  supposed  by  sir  H.  Ellis  to  have  been  the  governess,  or  whmt  is  called 
Uie  motlier,  of  the  maids  of  honour. 

*  Now  in  the  French  king's  collection  at  Versailles.  It  is  a  whole-length,  and 
one  of  Holbein's  masterpieces.  The  face  and  dress  resemble  minutely  the 
yoimger  portraits  of  Jane  Seymour  in  England.  It  is  merely  entitled  •*  maid  of 
honour  to  Marie  d'Angleterre,  queen  of  Louis  XII./'  and  is  placed  as  companioD 
lu  another,  a  magnificent  whole-length  of  Anne  JBoleyn,  likewise  entitled  *^niaid 
of  honour  to  the  queen  of  Louis  XII."  Those  two  well-known  portraits  are  clad 
in  the  some  costume,  though  varied  in  ornaments  and  colour;  they  are  not  reoof* 
nised  in  Fiance  as  pictures  of  EngliMh  quutu^  but  as  eompaniont  stuvoalet  of  an 
English  princess,  queen  of  France. 
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of  Kathariney  as  well  as  her  abler-in-law,  Anne  Stanhope^  has  not  yal 
been  ascertauied. 

Hemy'a  growing  pafuon  for  Jane  must  have  attracted  the  observation 
and  excited  the  jealousy  of  queen  Anne  some  time  before  she  received 
the  frtal  conviction  that  she  was  supplanted  in  his  fickle  regard  by  her 
treachifous  handmaid.  It  is  said,  that  the  queen's  attention  was  one  day 
ittiacted  by  a  jewel,  which  Jane  Seymour  wore  about  her  neck,  and  she 
expressed  a  wish  to  look  at  it.  Jane  faltered  and  drew  back,  and  the 
^neen,  noticing  her  hesitation,  snatched  it  violently  from  her,  and  found 
thit  it  contained  the  portrait  of  the  king,*  which,  as  she  most  truly 
mned,  had  been  pesented  by  himself  to  her  fair  rivaL  Jane  Seymour 
Aid  iu  advanced  in  the  same  serpentine  path  which  conducted  Anne 
henclf  to  a  throne,  ere  she  had  ventured  to  accept  the  picture  of  her 
eouDoored  sovereign,  and  well  assured  must  she  have  been  of  success  ia 
ber  ambitioos  views,  before  she  presumed  to  wear  such  a  love-token  in 
the  presence  of  the  queen. 

Anne  Boleyn  was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  her  wrongs  patiently ;  but 
Jaoe  Seymour'A  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  hers  in  the  decline;  her  anger 
vas  unavailing.  Jane  maintained  her  ground  triumphandy,  even  atier 
the  disgraceful  denouement  which  has  been  related  in  the  memoir  of 
iaae  Boloyn. 

While  the  last  act  of  that  diabolical  drama  was  played  out,  which 
eoosununated  the  destruction  of  poor  Anne,  it  appears  that  her  rival  had 
the  discretion  to  retreat  to  her  paternal  mansion.  Wolf  Hall,  in  Wiltshire. 
There  the  preparations  for  her  marriage  with  Henry  Vlll.  were  proceed- 
ing with  sufficient  activity  to  aUow  her  royal  wedlock  to  take  place  the 
day  after  the  axe  had  rendered  the  king  a  widower.  Henry  himself  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  awaiting  the  accomplishment 
of  that  event  The  traditions  of  Richmond  Park  and  Epping  Forest 
quote  each  place  as  the  locale  of  the  following  scene.'  On  the  morning 
of  the  19th  of  May,  Henry  VIII.,  attired  for  the  chase,  with  his  hunts- 
nen  and  hounds  around  him,  was  standing  under  a  spreading  oak,  breath- 
kisly  awaiting  the  signal  gun  from  the  Tower,  which  was  to  announce 
that  the  axe  had  &llen  on  the  neck  of  his  ouce  ^  entirely  beloved  Anne 
Boleyn.^  At  last,  when  the  bright  summer  sun  rode  high  towards  its 
OKridiaD,  the  sullen  sound  of  the  death-gun  boomed  along  the  windings 
of  the  Thames.  Henry  started  with  ferocious  joy.  ^  Ha,  ha!"  he  crieid 
vith  satis&ction,  ^  the  deed  is  done !  Uncouple  the  hounds  and  away." 
The  chase  that  day  bent  towards  the  west,  whether  the  stag  led  it  in  that 
direction  or  not  At  nightfall  the  king  was  at  Wolf  HalU  in  Wilts,  telling 
the  news  to  his  elected  bride. 

The  next  morning  the  king  married  the  beautiful  Seymour.     It  is 

'This  mnecdote  is  traditionarx,  without  any  precipe  authority.  Mias  Aikiu 
islates  the  same  with  little  variation. 

*Noit*s  Life  of  Surrey.  Richmond  would  be  much  nearer  to  Wolf  Hall  than 
Epping  Forest  The  chief  objection  to  this  story  is,  that,  robust  as  Henry  theu 
VIS,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  have  reached  Wiltsliire  un 
the  19ih  of  May,  if  he  commenced  his  journey  in  the  afternoon  from  Epping 
Forest 
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commonly  iwerted  that  he  wore  white  for  mooming  the  day  after  Annt 
Boleyn^s  execution  *,  he  certainly  wore  white,  not  ai  moamiiif  ,  but  be- 
cause he  on  that  day  wedded  her  rival.  The  reason  of  this  extraordinary 
haste  was,  as  an  ingenious  modem  writer  obaerres,*  ^  Becauae  Saturday 
the  20th  of  May,  1536,  fell  the  day  before  Rotation  Sunday,  and  do 
marriage  could  be  performed  before  the  rogation  days  of  preparation  for 
the  Whitsun  festival  were  passed,"  and  the  king  did  not  chooae  to  tany 
io  long. 

Wolf  Hall,'  the  scene  of  these  royal  nuptials,  was  a  abort  distuct 
from  Tottenham  Park,  in  Wiluhire.  Of  the  ancient  residence  some 
remains  now  exist,  among  which  is  the  kitchen,  where  tradition  declares 
a  notable  royal  wedding-dinner  was  cooked ;  a  detached  building  is, 
likewise,  still  entire,  in  which  the  said  dinner  was  served  up,  the  room 
being  hung,  on  this  occasion,  with  tapestry.'  Several  &vourite  members 
of  the  king^s  obsequious  privy  council  were  present  at  the  marriage, 
tlierefore  the  authenticity  of  its  date  is  beyond  all  dispute.  Among 
others,  was  sir  John  Russell  (afterwards  earl  of  Bedford),  who,  having 
been  at  church  witli  the  royal  pair,  gave  as  his  opinion,  ^  That  the  king 
was  the  goodliest  person  there,  and  that  the  richer  queen  Jane  was 
dressed,  the  tuirer  she  appeared ;  on  the  contrary,  the  better  Anne  Boleyn 
was  apparelled  the  worse  she  looked ;  but  that  queen  Jane  was  the  fairest 
of  all  ilcniy^s  wives,  though  both  Anne  Roleyn  and  queen  Katharine,  in 
their  younger  days,  were  women  not  easily  to  be  paralleled." 

From  sir  John  RusselPs  words  it  appears  the  wedding  was  performed 
in  a  church,  probably  that  of  Tottingham  parish,  Wiltshire.  The  bridal 
party  proceeded,  after  dinner,  to  Marwcll,  near  Winchester,  a  country- 
seat  belonging  to  the  bisliops  of  that  see,  which  Henry  had  already 
wrested  from  the  church  and  bestowed  on  the  Seymours.  The  queen's 
chamber  is  still  shown  at  Marwell.^ 

From  Marwell  the  king  and  his  bride  went  to  Winchester,  where  they 
sojourned  a  few  days,  and  from  thence  returned  to  London,  in  time  to 
hold  a  great  court  on  the  29th  of  May.  Here  the  bride  was  publicly 
introduced  us  queen,  and  her  marriage  festivities  were  blended  with  the 
celebration  of  Whitsuntide.  The  king  paid  the  citizens  the  compliment 
of  bringing  his  fair  queen  to  Mcrcer^s  Hall,  and  she  stood  in  one  of  the 
windows  to  view  the  annual  ceremony  of  setting  the  city  watch  on  St. 
Peter^s  eve,  June  29th. 

The  lord  chancellor  Audley,  when  parliament  met  a  few  days  after, 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  king^s  new  marriage,  in  a  speech  so  tedious 
in  length,  that  the  clerks  who  wrote  the  parliamentary  journals  gave  up 
its  transcription  in  despair.  Yet  they  fortunately  left  extant  an  abstract, 
containing  a  curious  condolence  on  the  exquisite  sufferings  the  monarch 
had  endured  in  matrimony.   ^  Ye  well  remember,"  pathetically  declaimed 

'  Fi^ho^'^'  Genealogical  History  uj' England. 

*  It  was  tlic  inheritance  of  sir  John  Seymour  from  his  grandmother,  the  heireti 
tif  Esturniy.  Previous  to  this  lucky  marriage^  the  family  of  St.  Maur,  Seymour, 
u-ere  settled  in  Monmouthshire,  at  Wouudy;  they  were  some  of  the  Marchmeo, 
H'ho  kf]>t  the  WeUh  in  bounds. 

■Brittun's  Wiltshire,  p.  685.  ^Milner'i  Winchester. 
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cfaaneellor  Audlej,  ^  the  great  anxieties  and  perturbations  this  invmcible 
M>¥ereign  tuflered  on  account  of  his  first  unlawful  marriage.  So  all 
ooght  to  bear  in  mind  the  perils  and  dangers  he  was  under  when  he 
contrwted  his  second  marriage,  and  that  the  lady  Anne  and  her  con>- 
plices  have  since  been  justly  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  had  met 
their  doe  reward  for  it.  What  man  of  middle  Ufe  would  not  this  deter 
from  marrying  a  third  time  ?  Tet  this  our  most  excellent  prince  again 
coodcscendeth  to  contract  matrimony !  and  hath,  on  the  humble  petition 
of  the  nobility,  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  this  time,  whose  age  and  fine 
(oral  give  promtse  of  issue."  He  said,  ^  that  the  king  had  two  objects 
io  Tiew  in  summoning  a  parliament,  to  declare  the  heir  apparent,  and  to 
repeal  the  act  in  &Tour  of  the  succession  of  Anne  Boleyn's  issue."  The 
crown  was  afterwards  entailed  on  the  children  of  queen  Jane,  whether 
male  or  female.  After  expatiating  on  all  the  self  sacrifices  Henry  had 
endured  for  the  good  of  his  people,  he  concluded  by  proposing  ^  that  the 
lords  should  prey  for  heirs  to  the  crown  by  this  marriage,"  and  sent  the 
coomions  to  choose  a  speaker. 

The  speaker  they  chose  was  the  notorious  Richard  Rich,  who  had 
ivorn  away  the  life  of  sir  Thomas  More.  This  worthy  outdid  the 
chancellor  in  his  fulsome  praises  of  the  king,  thinking  proper  to  load 
his  speech  with  personal  flattery,  ^  comparing  him,  for  strength  and  for- 
mode,  to  Samson,  for  justice  and  prudence  to  Solomon,  and  for  beauty 
and  comeliness  to  Absalom." 

Thus  did  the  English  senate  condescend  to  encourage  Henry  in  his 
rices,  calling  his  self-indulgence  self-denial,  and  all  his  evil  good ;  inflating 
his  wicked  wilfulness  with  eulogy,  till  he  actually  forgot,  according  to 
Wolsey's  solemn  warning,  "that  there  was  both  heaven  and  hell." 
While  the  biographer  is  appalled  as  the  domestic  features  of  this  moral 
monster  are  unveiled,  surely  some  abhorrence  is  due  to  the  unison  of 
alrocity  that  met  in  the  hearts  and  heads  of  his  advisers  and  flatterers. 

As  the  parliamentary  journals  have  been  destroyed  which  embrace  the 
attainder  of  Anne  Boleyn,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  when  the  petition  for 
the  king  to  marry  again  was  presented,  which  the  chancellor  alludes  to; 
if  before  his  marriage  to  Jane,  it  must  have  been  during  the  life  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  then  must  have  infused  another  drop  of  inexpressible  bitter- 
ness in  the  cup  of  misery  at  the  lips  of  the  living  victim.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  dispensation  by  Cranmer  of  kindred  and  all  other 
impediments  in  the  marriage  of  the  king  and  Jane  Seymour,  is  dated  on 
the  very  day  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn's  death,  being  May  19th, 
1536. 

llie  abhorrent  conduct  of  Henry  in  wedding  Jane  so  soon  after  the 
SKrifice  of  her  hapless  predecessor  has  leA  its  foul  traces  on  a  page 
where  truly  Christian  reformere  must  have  viewed  it  with  grief  and  dis- 
gust In  the  dedication  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  printed  at  Zurich,  1535, 
the  names  of  Henry  and  his  queen  are  introduced ;  but  as  Anne  Boleyu 
was  destroyed  between  the  printing  and  publication,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  accommodate  the  dedication  to  the  caprice  of  Henry's  passions 
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by  printiiig  J.  for  Jane  over  the  letters  which  composed  the  name  of  the 
iinforttiDate  Anne.' 

The  only  act  of  Jane  Se3rmour'8  queenly  life  of  which  a  docnnneiituy 
record  has  been  preserved,  is  an  order  to  the  park-keeper  at  Haverinf 
atte  Bower  ^  to  deliver  to  her  well-beloved  the  gentlemen  of  her  sove- 
reign lord  the  king's  chapel  ro3ral,  two  bucks  of  hiffh  seasoo.^  For  this 
very  trifling  exercise  of  the  power  and  privileges  of  a  queen  of  England, 
she  names  the  king's  warrant  and  seal  as  her  authority,  as  if  her  own 
were  insufficient  The  order  is  headed  by  her  signature,  and  is  sop* 
posed  to  be  the  only  genuine  autograph  of  Jane  Seymour  in  eziateac8i 
We  give  the  fac-simile.' 


ltS\f)&  iif^<^^^^^ 


The  terror  of  the  axe  seems  to  have  kept  even  this  favoured  queen  in 
the  most  humiliating  state  of  submission  during  the  brief  term  of  her 
sceptred  slavery. 

Queen  Jane  ostensibly  mediated  the  reconciliation  between  the  prinoesi 
Mary  and  the  king.  In  the  correspondence  which  ensued  between  the 
father  and  daughter,  about  twenty  days  after  the  marriage  of  Jane  Sey- 
mour, she  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  princess  as  ^  her  most  natand 
mother  the  queen :''  she  congratulates  her  on  her  marriage  with  the  king, 
praying  God  to  send  them  a  prince.  These  letters  were  chiefly  dictated 
by  Thomas  Cromwell,  a  near  connexion  of  the  new  queen  by  marriage, 
yet  Mary  certainly  regarded  Jane  Seymour  as  her  friend.  Nevertheless, 
the  terms  were  so  cruel  on  which  Mary  was  restored  to  her  &ther'i 
presence,  that  her  majesty  had  not  ventured  very  far  in  her  intercession 
between  them.  From  one  of  Mary's  earlier  letters  it  is  evident  that  the 
princess  had  known  Jane  Seymour  previously  to  her  marriage,  and  had 
been  treated  kindly  by  her.* 

The  catholic  historians  have  mentioned  queen  Jane  with  complacency, 
on  account  of  her  friendliness  to  Henry's  ill-treated  daughter ;  the  pio- 
testants  regard  her  with  veneration  as  the  mother  of  Edward  VI.  and 
tlie  sister  of  Somerset ;  and  thus,  with  little  personal  merit,  accident  hai 
made  her  the  subject  of  unlimited  party  praise.  Her  kindness  to  Maiy 
bears  an  appearance  of  moral  worth,  if  the  suspicion  did  not  occur  that 
it  arose  entirely  from  opposition  to  Anne  Boleyn ,  for,  if  based  on  the 
IMire  foundation  of  benevolence,  it  is  strange  that  no  other  fruit  of  i 
virtuous  character  was  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Jane  Seymour. 

'Slate  Paper«,  vol.  i.  p.  S^l.  *MS.  Gmonkm,  Vi 

'  See  Hearnn'i  Sylloge,  where  thii  fact  is  distinctly  itated. 


The  princen  Mary  was  permitted  to  Tisit  her  step-mother  at  the  pa^ 
laoet  of  Richmond  and  Greenwich,  Christmas  1537.  That  season  was 
addened  to  queen  Jane  by  the  loss  of  her  father,  sir  John  Seymour. 
He  died  in  his  sixtieth  year,  December  21,  1536,'  leaving  his  family  at 
the  rery  pinnacle  of  exaltation;  his  eldest  daughter  the  triumphant 
<liieen  of  England ;  his  eldest  son  created  lord  Beauchamp,  and  lord- 
chunberlain  for  life ;  while  riches,  favour,  and  honour,  were  showered 
profusely  on  every  member  of  his  house. 

Jane  Seymour  supported  her  unwonted  burden  of  dignity  as  queen 
with  silent  placidity.    Whether  from  instinctive  prudence  or  natural 
ticitamity,  she  certainly  exemplified  the  wise  proverb,  ^  that  the  least 
Slid  is  the  soonest  mended ;''  for  she  passed  eighteen  months  of  regal 
life  without  uttering  a  sentence  significant  enough  to  bear  preservation. 
Thus  she  avoided  making  enemies  by  sallies  of  wit  and  repartee,  in 
vhich  her  incautious  pr^ecessors  so  often  indulged.     Indeed,  it  was 
geoeimlly  considered  that  queen  Jane  purposely  steered  her  course  of 
royalty  so  that  her  manners  appeared  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of 
qneen  Anne.   As  for  her  actions,  they  were  utterly  passive,  and  dependent 
on  ihe  will  of  the  king.     Some  traces  of  her  sojourn  in  the  Tower  are 
to  be  found  in  a  list  of  Henry  Vlll.th's  furniture ;  for  among  the  appur- 
tfnances  of  a  room  called  the  Lower  Study,  is  enumerated  ^  a  box  con- 
tiining  a  writing  touching  the  jointure  of  queen  Jane ;"  likewise  ^^  a 
pair  of  little  screens  made  of  silk,  to  hold  against  the  fire.''    Who  could 
have  supposed  that  the  grim  fortress  ever  contained  any  thing  so  conso- 
nant to  modern  taste  as  a  pair  of  hand-screens  ?    But  many  of  the  luxu- 
ries and  elegancies  presumed  to  pertain  solely  to  the  modern  era  are 
indicated  in  the  wardrobe-lists,  inventories,  and  privy-purse  expenses  of 
roval  personages  who  belonged  to  an  earlier  period  than  Jane  Sevmour 
and  Henry  VIII. 

The  most  remarkable  of  this  queen's  proceedings  was  that  she  crossed 
the  frozen  Tliames  to  Greenwich  Palace  in  the  severe  January  of  1537, 
on  horseback,  with  the  king,  attended  by  their  whole  court.  In  the 
rammer  she  went  with  him  on  a  progress  to  Canterbury,  and  in  the 
monastery  of  St  Augustine  was  very  honourably  received,  the  reverend 
^er  Thomas  Gold  well,  prior  of  Christ  Church,  being  present*  From 
thence  he  (the  king  and  queen)  went  to  Dover  to  see  the  pier,  ^  to  his 
great  cost  and  charge  then  begun." 

As  the  king's  two  former  wives  (though  afterwards  repudiated  and 
discrowned)  had  received  the  honours  of  splendid  coronations,  he  was 
of  course  desirous  of  thus  distinguishing  the  beloved  Jane  Seymour.  Of 
this  there  is  full  evidence  in  the  despatches  of  Rich  and  Paget'  to  the 
rest  of  the  privy  council  'remaining  at  Westminster.  "  We  found  the 
king,"  says  the  latter,  ^  one  evening  in  the  queen's  chamber,  ready  to 
wash  and  sit  down  to  supper  with  her,  and  afUr  supper  liis  grace  returned 

'  Collins'  Peenifre.  "Monk's  Journal,  quoted  by  Strype,  1537. 

'Mate  Paper  Office.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  king  was  then  at  Greenwich 
Palace  or  Hampton  Court  Papet's  style  is  distinguished  by  frequent  **  quod  he  a 
and  quod  I's ;"  L.«  father  had  been  but  a  inace4iearer  lo  the  lord  mayor 
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into  his  chamber,  and  immediately  called  me  to  him,  8a3riiig  that  he  haij 
digested  and  resolved  in  his  breast  the  contents  of  your  last^  and  per 
ceiving  how  the  plague  had  reigned  in  Westminster,  and  in  the  Abbe) 
itself,  he  stood  in  a  suspense  whether  it  were  best  to  pnt  off  the  time  oi 
the  queen's  coronation.  ^  Wherefore,'  quoth  he,  ^  it  were  good  that  all 
my  council  be  assembled  here  to  determine  upon  every  thing  touchini 
the  same  coronation ;  and  so,'  quoth  he,  ^  write  to  my  lord  privy  seal 
and  send  him  word.' " 

Jane's  coronation,  after  being  thus  delayed  by  the  pestilence,  was  sdl] 
further  procrastinated  by  her  hopeful  condition,  which  promised  the 
long-desired  heir  to  the  throne.  Henry  VIJI.  announced  this  expecta- 
tion to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  by  an  autograph  letter,  in  which  may  be 
perceived  some  allusion  to  the  loss  of  Anne  Boleyn's  son,  owing  to  the 
grief  of  heart  the  mother's  jealousy  occasioned.  To  obviate  the  chaaei 
of  his  present  consort  taking  any  &ncies  in  her  head,  ^  considering  shf 
was  but  a  woman,"  he  graciously  announces  his  intention  of  remainiii| 
near  her,  in  these  very  original  words : '  ^  Albeit  she  is  in  every  condi- 
tion of  that  loving  inclination  and  reverend  conformity  that  she  can  in 
all  things  well  content,  rest,  and  satisfy  heiself,  with  any  thing  whidi 
WE  shall  think  expedient  and  determine,  yet,  considering  that,  being  hu 
a  womafLf  upon  some  sudden  and  displeasant  rumours  and  bruits  thai 
might  by  foolish  or  light  persons  be  blown  abroad  in  our  absence,  beiii| 
specially  so  far  from  her,  she  might  take  to  her  stomach  such  impres- 
sions as  might  engender  no  little  danger  or  displeasure  to  the  infant  witli 
which  she  is  now  pregnant  (whicli  God  forbid),  it  hath  been  thoughl 
by  our  council  very  necessary  that,  for  avoiding  such  perils,  we  should 
not  extend  our  progress  farther  from  her  than  sixty  miles." 

The  place  chosen  for  queen  Jane's  lying-in  was  Hampton  Court, 
where  it  appears,  from  a  letter  to  Cromwell  from  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, that  she  took  to  her  chamber  September  16,  1537,  with  all  the 
ceremonies  appertaining  to  the  retirement  of  an  English  queen  in  hei 
situation.' 

The  splendid  gotliic  banqueting-hall  at  Hampton  Court  was  finished 
at  this  juncture,  for  queen  Jane's  initials  are  entwined  with  those  of  hei 
husband  among  the  decorations.  It  was  an  inconvenient  whim  of  Heniy 
Vlll.,  whose  love  was  so  evanescent,  to  knit  the  initials  of  whomsoeva 
happened  to  be  the  object  of  his  temporary  passion  in  enduring  stooe 
work.  The  Italian  fashion  of  inlaying  popular  names,  on  fesud  days, 
in  mosaics  of  flowers,  called  inflorata^  had  been  the  more  convenient 
compliment ;  since  fading  flowers  would  have  been  better  memorials  of 
his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  than  the  love-knots  of  stone  at  King's  Col- 
lege and  at  Hampton  Court.  The  commemoration  of  his  love  for  her 
rival,  in  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  latter,  likewise  remains  a 
signal  monument  of  the  transitory  nature  of  human  felicity.  At  tbs 
entrance  to  the  chapel,  on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  is  a  species  di 
r.oloured  stone  picture,  containing  Henry's  arms  and  initials  on  the  right, 

'  Chapter  House  Bundle,  ^^  dated  June  12,  1537. 
*  Slate  Papers,  voL  L  p.  56SL 
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tnd  qaeen  Jane's  arms,  with  the  interchanged  initiaU  of  I.  II.  H.  I., 
with  love-knots  intertwined. 

The  original  outline  sketch  of  queen  Jane,  by  Holbein,  preserved  in 
her  majesty's  collection  at  Windsor,  was  probably  taken  at  this  time — a 
time  most  unpropitious  to  the  beauty  of  the  sitter.     Indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
calt  to  trace  any  beauty  in  the  portiait,  which  represents  her  as  a  coarse, 
apathetic-looking  woman,  with  a  large  face  and  small  features.     Her 
eyes  are  blue,  with  a  sinister  expression ;  the  mouth  very  small  also, 
the  lips  thin,  and  closely  compressed ;  the  eyebrows  very  faintly  marked, 
high  cheek-bones,  and  a  thickness  at  the  point  of  the  nose  quite  opposed 
to  an  artist's  idea  of  beauty.     Hans  Holbein,  however,  generally  gave  a 
fiiithful  representation  of  his  subjects ;  in  one  instance  only  has  he  been 
accused  of,  flattery.    Queen  Jane  wears  the  pointed  hood,  and  plaited 
cap  beneath,  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  portraits  of  Henry's  three 
first  queens.    Her  hair  appears  plainly  folded  in  cross  bands.    Her  dress 
is  unfinished  —  a  square  corsage  is  faintly  defined.    The  sketch  is  evi- 
dently the  same  from  which  the  whole-length  portrait  was  painted  by 
Holbein,  which  represents  her  as  queen,  standing  with  Henry  VIII., 
Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  at  the  four  corners  of  an  altar  or 
tomb.     Queen  Jane  is  not  quite  so  plain  in  this  picture,  but  makes  a 
complete  contrast  to  the  serene  face  of  Elizabeth ;  her  complexion  is 
fine,  but  her  features  hard,  her  cheek-bones  high,  her  upper  lip  long,  and 
her  elbows  very  square.     She  wears  a  flowing  scarlet  robe,  on  the  train 
of  which  is  curled  up  a  queer  little  white  poodle ;  and  which  looks  the 
sourest,  the  mistress  or  dog,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide.   She  appears 
a  middle-aged  woman ;  it  would  be  a  compliment  to  her  to  guess  her  at 
thirty-three,  her  probable  age.     These  pictures  were  her  queenly  por- 
traits, when  she  was  faded  by  her  peculiar  state  of  health,  which  led 
ultimately  to  her  premature  death.    Her  earlier  pictures  were  most  likely 
painted  previously  to  her  marriage. 

An  insalubrious  state  etiquette,  after  Jane  had  taken  to  her  chamber 
(according  to  the  queenly  custom),  obliged  her  to  confine  herself 
therein  a  whole  month  preceding  her  accouchement,  and  during  this 
long  space  of  time  the  royal  patient  was  deprived  of  the  needful  benefits 
of  air  and  exercise.  When  the  hour  came  in  which  the  heir  of  Eng- 
land was  expected  to  see  the  light,  it  was  by  no  means  ^  the  good  hour'' 
so  emphatically  prayed  for  in  the  ceremonial  of  her  retirement.'  After 
\  martyrdom  of  suffering,  the  queen's  attendants  put  to  Henry  the  really 
cruel  question  of  ^^  whether  he  would  wish  his  wife  or  in&nt  to  be 
saved."  It  is  affirmed,  and  it  must  be  owned  the  speech  is  too  charac- 
teristie  of  Henry  to  be  doubted,  that  he  replied,  ^The  child  by  all 
means,  for  other  wives  could  be  easily  found."' 

The  following  historical  ballad  tells,  in  its  homely  strains,  the  same 
tale,  in  a  version  meant  to  be  complimentary  to  the  king,  long  before 
Saunders  had  embodied  it  in  his  prejudiced  history,  which,  in  its  sono* 
rotifl  Latin,  has  preserved  so  many  scandals  of  Henry  and  his  favourites. 
The  ballad  allndes  to  the  loss  of  Henry  VIII.^s  large  ship,  the  Mary 

*  Sm  ooouiMDcinf  memoir,  Elizabeth  of  York.  *  Saunders,  p.  89 
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Rose,  and  several  minutiae  wliich  would  have  been  forgotten  if  it  had 
not  been  nearly  contemporary.  We  think  the  style  of  Thomas  Church- 
yard may  be  recognised  in  it,  the  poet  who  succeeded  Skelton^  as  a  popu- 
lar versifier  in  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  Mary. 

^  Then,  being  something  eased  in  mind, 
His  eyes  a  troubled  sleep  did  find; 
Where,  dreaming  he  had  lost  a  rose, 
But  which  he  could  not  well  suppose; 
A  ship  he  had,  a  Rose'  by  name, 
Oh  no,  it  was  his  royal  Jane ! 


<*  When  as  king  Henry  ruled  this  land 
He  had  a  queen  I  understand. 
Lord   Seymour's   daughter,  fair   and 

bright ; 
Yet  death,  by  his  remorseless  power, 
Did  blast  the  bloom  of  Una  fair  flower ; 
O  mourn,  mourn,  mourn,  fair  ladies, 
Your  queen  the  flower  of  England's 
deiiui. 

**  The  queen  in  travail  pained  sore, 
Full  thirty  woeful  hours  and  more; 
And  no  ways  could  relieved  bo, 
As  all  her  ladies  wished  to  see; 
Wherefore    the   king    made    greater 

moan 
Than  ever  yet  his  grace  had  done. 


^  Being  thus  perplexed  with  grief  aijd 
care, 
A  Indy  to  him  did  repair, 
And  said,  <  O  king,  show  us  thy  will, 
The  queen's  sweet  life  to  save  or  spillf 
*  Then,  as  she  cannot  saved  be, 
O  save  the  flower  though  not  the  tree.' 
O  mourn,  mourn,  mourn,  fair  ladies, 
Your  queen  the  flower  of  England  'i 
dead." 


Another  authority  affirms  that  the  queen  entreated  her  assistants  tc 
take  care  of  her  infant  in  preference  to  herself.  After  all  it  is  expresslji 
declared  by  a  circular  notification,  that  the  queen  was  happily  delivered 
of  a  prince  on  Friday,  October  12lh,  being  the  vigil  of  St.  Edward's  day; 
and  had  she  been  kept  in  a  state  of  rational  quiet,  it  is  probable  she 
might  have  recovered.  But  the  intoxication  of  joy'  into  which  the  kinj 
and  the  court  were  plunged  at  the  appearance  of  the  long-desired  heii 
of  England,  seemed  to  deprive  them  of  all  consideration  of  consequences, 
or  they  would  have  kept  the  bustle  attendant  on  the  ceremonial  of  hit 
christening  far  enough  from  her. 

'The  loss  of  this  ship,  the  Mary  Rose,  was  certainly  fresh  in  the  public  memory 
when  this  rhyme  was  compounded.  It  was  lost  in  1540,  at  Spiihead,  through 
the  perverse  disobedience  of  the  mariners ;  it  heeled,  and  foundered,  with  70C 
men,  who  were  drowned  in  the  king's  sight.  The  loss  of  this,  his  finest  war 
ship,  greatly  afflicted  Henry.  (See  narrative  of  sir  Peter  Carew,  broiiier  to  the 
couitnander  of  the  Mary  Rose,  a  MS.  in  possessjion  of  sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  bart) 
Many  portions  of  the  Mary  Rose  have  lately  been  recovered,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Royal  George,  which  underwent  a  similar  fate.  The  sea  in  both  cases  seeoii 
to  keep  antiquities  well. 

•  Even  the  clear  head  of  bishop  Latimer  seems  to  have  been  aflected  by  the 
general  delirium  on  this  occasion,  fur  his  letter  of  congratulation  to  Cromwell 
and  the  privy  council  is  worded  in  an  extraordinary  style  >— 

**  Right  Honourable, — We  salute  in  Christ  Jesu.  And,  sir,  here  is  no  less  joy 
ing  and  rejoicing  in  these  parts,  for  tlie  birtli  of  our  prince,  whom  we  hungered 
for  so  long,  than  there  was,  I  trow,  by  the  neighbours  at  the  birtli  of  John  Uie 
Baptist,  as  this  bearer,  master  Evance,  can  tell  you.  Goil  give  us  grace  to  yield 
due  thanks  to  our  Lord  God,  the  God  of  England,  or  rather  an  English  God,  it 
we  consider  and  ponder  well  all  his  proceedings  with  us  from  time  to  time.  H( 
hath  overcome  all  our  illness  with  his  exceeding  goodness,  so  that  we  are  now 
more  compelled  to  serve  him,  seek  his  glory,  and  promote  his  word,  if  the  devi 
of  all  devils  be  not  in  us.  We  have  now  the  stop  of  vain  trusts,  the  stay  of  vaii 
expectations,  let  us  all  pray  for  his  preservation.     And  I  lor  my  pan  well  wisl 
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When  all  the  circumstances  of  this  elaborate  ceremony  are  reviewed, 
no  doubt  can  exist  that  it  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  queen  Janets  death ; 
it  took  place  on  the  Monday  night  after  the  birth  of  the  prince. 

The  arrangement  of  the  procession,  which  commenced  in  her  very 
chamber,  was  not  injurious  enough  for  the  sick  queen,  but  regal  etiquette 
imperiously  demanded  that  she  should  play  her  part  in  the  scene ;  nor 
was  it  likely  that  a  private  gentlewoman  raised  to  the  queenly  state 
would  seek  to  excuse  herself  from  any  thing  pertaining  to  her  dignity, 
however  inconvenient.  It  was  the  rule  for  a  queen  of  England,*  when 
her  in&nt  was  christened,  to  be  removed  from  her  bed  to  a  state  pallet, 
which  seems  anciently  to  have  fulfilled  the  uses  of  a  sofa.  This  was 
decorated  at  the  back  with  the  crown  and  arms  of  England,  wrought  in 
gold  thread ;  it  was  furnished  with  two  long  pillows,  and  two  square 
ooes,  a  coverture  of  white  lawn  five  yards  square,  a  counterpane  of 
scarlet  cloth  lined  with  ermine,  while  propped  with  four  cushions  of 
crimson  damask  with  gold  reclined  the  queen,  wrapped  about  with  a 
round  mantle  of  crimson  velvet  furred  with  ermine. 

The  baptism  of  the  prince  took  place  at  midnight,  in  the  chapel  of 
Hampton  Court,  where  the  future  defender  of  the  reformed  religion  was 
presented  at  the  font  by  his  sister  and  catholic  successor,  the  princess 
Mar}'.  There,  too,  unconscious  of  the  awful  event  that  had  changed 
her  fortunes  in  the  dawn  of  her  existence,  after  she  had  been  proclaimed 
heiress  of  the  realm,  came  the  young  motherless  Elizabeth,  who  had 
been  roused  from  her  sweet  slumbers  of  infant  innocence,  and  arrayed 
in  robes  of  state,  to  perform  the  part  assigned  to  her  in  the  ceremony. 
Iq  this  procession  Elizabeth,  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  aspiring  Seymour 
'^brother  to  the  queen),  with  playful  smiles,  carried  the  crysom  for  the 
SOD  of  her  for  whose  sake  her  niother^s  blood  had  been  shed  on  the 
sciflbld,  and  herself  branded  with  the  reproach  of  illegitimacy.  And 
there  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  fiither  of  the  murdered  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
frandiatiier  of  the  disinherited  Elizabeth,  made  himself  an  object  of  con- 
temptuous pity  to  every  eye,  by  assisting  at  this  rite,  bearing  a  taper  of 
virgin  wax,  with  a  towel  about  his  neck. 

How  strangely  associated  seem  the  other  personages  who  met  in  this 
historical  scene ;  how  passing  strange,  in  the  eyes  of  those  before  whom 
the  scroll  of  their  after  life  has  been  unrolled,  it  is  to  contemplate  the 
princess  3Iary  joining  Cranmer,  afterwards  sent  to  the  stake  in  her  reign, 
who  was  associated  with  his  enemy,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  sponsors 
in  this  baptismal  rite ! 

The  font  of  solid  silver  was  guarded  by  sir  John  Russell,  sir  Nicholas 

that  bis  grace  always  have,  and  even  now  from  the  beginning,  governorSf  instrtto 
ion,  and  otficeri  of  right  judgment.  But  what  a  great /oir//  am  I.  So  that  devo- 
tioo  sboweth,  at  times,  but  little  discretion.  And  thuA  the  God  of  England  bo 
ever  with  you  in  all  your  proceedings. 

•*  P^. — If  you  would  excite  tlie  bearer  of  this  to  be  more  hearty  against  the 
abuse  of  imagery,  and  more  forward  to  promote  the  verity,  it  might  do  good,  noc 
tbmt  it  came  of  me,  but  of  yourself.  Hartlebury,  Worcestershire.'' — (Suite  Papers.) 

*  Zsee  Ordonnanccs  for  all  Ceremonial,  by  >Iargaret  Beaufort,  the  countess  of 
Birhmond,  grandniolher  to  Heniy  VIU.    MSSu  Harleian. 
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Carew,  sir  Francis  Brian,  and  sir  Anthony  Brown,  in  aprons,  and  with 
towels  about  their  necks.  The  marchioness  of  Exeter^  carried  tlie  child 
under  a  canopy,  which  was  borne  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis 
of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  lord  William  Howard.  The  prince'i 
nurse  (whom  he  afterward  called  Mother  Jack,*  from  her  name  of  Jack- 
son)  vralked  near  to  her  charge,  and  after  her  came  the  queen's  dome»- 
tics,  among  whom  was  the  midwife. 

While  his  attendants  were  making  the  ro3ral  infant  ready  in  the  traverse 
(which  was  a  small  space  screened  off  from  the  rest  of  the  chapel)  Te 
Deum  was  sung.  The  ceremonial  was  arranged  for  the  lord  William 
Howard  to  give  the  towel,  first  to  the  lady  Maiy,  lord  Fitzwalter  to  beat 
the  covered  basins,  lord  Delawar  to  uncover  them,  and  lord  Stourton  to 
give  the  towels  to  Granmer  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  After  the  prinee 
was  baptised,  his  style  was  thus  proclaimed  by  Garter : — 

^  God,  in  his  Almighty  and  infinite  grace,  grant  good  life  and  long,  to 
the  right  high,  right  excellent,  and  noble  prince  Edward,  duke  of  Corn- 
wall and  earl  of  Chester,  most  dear  and  entirely-beloved  son  of  our  mosi 
dread  and  gracious  lord  Henry  VII L'^ 

The  lady  Mary  gave  her  god-son  a  cup  of  gold,  by  lord  Essex ;  Crao- 
mer  gave  him  three  great  bowls  and  two  great  pots,  which  were  borne 
by  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  presented  a  similai 
offering.  In  the  returning  procession,  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  led 
away  by  the  princess  Mary,  her  sister.  The  train  of  the  in&nX  princess, 
— for,  though  but  four  years  old,  she  had  a  train, — was  borne  by  the 
lady  Herbert,  sister  of  a  future  queen,  Katharine  Parr. 

The  heir  of  England  was  borne  back  in  solemn  state,  with  trumpets 
sounding  before  him,  to  his  mother's  chamber,  there  to  receive  her 
blessing.  King  Henry  had  remained  seated  by  her  pallet  during  the 
whole  of  the  baptismal  rite,  which,  with  all  its  tedious  parade,  to<^  op 
two  or  three  hours,  not  being  over  till  midnight.  What  with  the  pre- 
sence of  king  Henry — rather  a  bobterous  inmate  for  a  sick  chamber^ 
what  with  the  procession  setting  out  from  the  chamber,  and  the  brayiag 
of  tlie  trumpets  at  her  door  when  it  returned  (the  herald  especially  notes 
the  goodly  noise  they  made  there),  and,  in  conclusion,  the  exciting  cere- 
monial of  bestowing  her  maternal  benediction  on  her  newly  baptised 

^  Tbid  unfortunate  lady,  tbe  wife  of  the  king's  cousin-gennan,  was  condemned 
afterwards  to  death  for  no  crime,  and  (after  the  execution  of  her  husband)  suf- 
fered an  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  till  the  accession  of  Mary.  The  dowagei 
n;archioneds  of  Dorset  was  at  first  appointed,  in  the  names  of  king  Henry  and 
queen  Jane,  to  carry  the  prince  at  his  baptism.  It  is  probable  she  had  no  mind 
to  give  any  more  gold  basins  to  royal  godchildren,  for  she  had  already  made  thai 
ciMly  present  to  the  princess  Elizabeth.  Therefore  she  excused  herself  oo 
account  of  the  plague  having  broke  out  at  Croydon,  returning  **  as  many  thanks 
as  her  poor  heart  can  think,  that  it  hath  pleased  his  grace  to  appoint  roe,  to  pool 
A  woman,  to  so  high  a  place  as  to  have  borne  my  lord  prince  to  his  clurisieningi 
which  I  should  have  been  as  glad  to  have  done  as  any  poor  woman  living;  and 
much  it  grieveth  me  tliat  my  fortune  is  so  evil,  by  reason  of  the  tiokneas  here,  ii 
Croydon,  to  be  banished  your  grace's  presence.  Written  at  Croydon,  tbe  14th 
day  of  October.*' — f  State  Papers.) 

*Her  portrait  by  wis  nanis  is  extant  among  Holbein*i  origiiial  drawingSb 
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btbe,  the  poor  queen  had  been  kept  in  a  complete  hurry  of  spirits  for 
many  hours.  The  natunl  consequence  of  such  imprudence  was,  that 
on  the  day  aAer  she  was  indisposed,  and  on  the  Wednesday  so  despe- 
nteiy  iJl,  that  ail  the  rites  of  the  ancient  catholic  church  were  adminis- 
tered to  her :  the  official  statements  are  still  extant,  and  prove  how  com- 
pletely mistaken  those  writers  are  who  consider  Jane  Seymour  as  a 
protestant ;  equally  mistaken  are  those  who  affirm  that  she  died,  either 
directly  after  the  birth  of  Edward  VI.,  or  even  two  days  afterwards;  the 
fret  is,  she  lived  nearly  a  fortnight 

In  a  circular,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  a  royal  bulletin,  minute 
accounts  are  given  of  the  queen^s  health ;  to  which  is  added,  ^  Her  con- 
fessor hath  been  with  her  grace  this  morning,  and  hath  done  that  which 
to  his  office  appertaineth,  and  even  now  is  about  to  administer  to  her 
grace  the  sacrament  of  unction.  At  Hampton  Court  this  Wednesday 
Doraing,'  eight  o'clock." 

Nevertheless,  the  queen  amended,  and  was  certainly  alive  on  the  24  th 
of  October^  as  this  letter,  from  sir  John  Russell  to  Cromwell,  indubitably 
proves  >— 

•*  Sir,— The  king  was  determined,  as  this  day,  to  have  removed  to  Esher ;  and, 
because  the  queen  was  very  sick  this  night  and  this  day,  he  tarried ;  but  to- 
morrow, God  willing,  he  intendeth  to  be  there.  If  she  amend,  he  will  go ;  but 
if»he  amend  not,  he  told  me,  this  day,  ^he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart;'  for,  I 
isaurc  you,  she  hath  been  in  great  danger  yesternight  and  this  day :  thanked  be 
GcfJ,  slie  is  somewhat  amended ;  and  if  she  'scape  this  night,  \he  fifthUioum  be 
io  good  hope  that  she  be  pn^l  all  danger. 

''Hampton  G^urt,  the  24th  of  October." 

She  did  not  live  over  the  night;  for  the  amendment  mentioned  was  but 
the  rally  often  occurring  before  death.  ^^  The  departure  of  queen  Jane 
was  as  heavy  to  the  king  as  ever  was  heard  tell  of^'  Directly  she  ex- 
pired, the  king  withdrew  himself,  as  not  to  be  spoken  to  by  any  one. 
He  left  Hampton  Court  for  Windsor,  part  of  his  council  remaining  to 
order  her  funeral.'' 

In  a  despatch  from  the  council  to  the  ambassador  of  France,  the  death 
of  the  queen  is  clearly  attributed  to  havint^  been  sufiered  to  take  cold, 
and  eat  improper  food.'  This  agrees  perfectly  with  a  statement  in  Le- 
]and'*8  genealogy  of  prince  Edward,  published  in  1 5 13,  and  written  nearly 
at  the  time  of  her  death. 

^  On  Thursday,  October  25,  she  was  embalmed ;  and  wax-chandlers 
did  their  work  about  her.  The  next  day,  Friday,  26th,  was  provided, 
in  the  chamber  of  presence,  a  hearse,  with  twenty-four  tapers,  garnished 
with  pensils  and  other  decencies.  Also,  in  the  same  chamber,  was  pro- 
vided, for  mass  to  be  said,  richly  apparelled  with  black,  garnished  with 
the  cross,  images,  censers,  and  other  ornaments.  And  daily  masses  were 
said  by  her  chaplains,  and  others.  This  done,  the  corpse  was  reverently 
conveyed,  from  the  place  where  she  died,  under  a  hearse,  covered  with 
a  rich  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  cross  set  thereupon :  lights  were 
burning  night  and  day;  witli  six  torches  and  lights  upon  the  altar  all 

'Supposed  to  be  Oct.  17.     State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  572. 
*  Herald  8  Journal,  Cottonian  MSS.  *  State  Papers,  voL  L  p.  573 
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divine  service  time.    All  ladies  were  in  mourning  habits,  with  white  kor 
chiefs  over  their  heads  and  shoulders,  kneeling  about  the  hearse  all 
service  time,  in  lamentable  wise,  at  mass  forenoon,  and  at  dirige  after.'' ' 
An  English  ballad  is  extant,  which,  dwelling  on  the  elaborate  moann 
ing  of  queen  Jane's  ladies,  informs  the  world,  in  a  line  of  pure  bathos 

**  In  black  were  her  ladies,  and  black  were  their  fima." 

A  watch  of  these  ladies,  with  the  princess  Mary  at  their  head  as  chief 
mourner,  was  kept  nightly  in  the  queen's  chamber,  round  the  royal 
corpse,  till  the  last  day  of  October,  when  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  her 
almoner,  entering  in  pontificalibus,  assisted  by  the  sub-dean  and  the 
bishop  of  Chichester,  performed  all^  ceremonies,  as  censing  with  holy 
water,  and  attended  the  removal  of  the  coffin,  with  great  state  and 
solemnity,  to  Hampton  Court  chapel.  Here  the  ceremonies  of  lytng-io- 
state  were  renewed,  day  by  day,  till  November  12th,  when  the  queen's 
fiineial  procession  set  out  from  Hampton  to  Windsor,  for  interment  ia 
St.  Qeorge's  chapel,  which  was  done  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty 
possible.  The  corpse  of  Jane  Seymour  was  put  on  a  car  of  state^ 
covered  with  a  rich  pall,  and  over  it  was  placed  her  wax  statue,  exacdy 
representing  her  in  her  robes  of  state,  the  hair  flowing  on  the  shoulders; 
a  crown  of  state  on  the  head,  a  sceptre  of  gold  in  the  right  hand,  the 
finger  covered  with  rings  of  precious  stones,  and  the  neck  with  orna- 
ments of  jewels.  The  head  rested  on  a  pillow  of  gold  cloth  and  gems, 
the  shoes  and  hose  were  of  gold  cloth,  and  the  car  was  drawn  by  six 
horses.  The  princess  Mary  paid  all  the  duty  of  a  daughter  to  her 
friendly  step-mother,  by  attending  as  chief  mourner.'  In  every  instance, 
the  rites  of  the  ancient  church  were  performed.  ^  I  have  caused,'* 
writes  sir  Richard  Gresham,  from  the  city,  to  Cromwell,'  ^  1200  masses 
to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  our  most  gracious  queen.  And  whereas  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  were  lately  at  PauPs,  and  there  gave  thanks 
unto  God  for  the  birth  of  our  prince.  My  lord,  I  do  think  it  convenient 
that  there  should  also  be  at  Paul's  a  solemn  dirge  and  mass ;  and  that 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  should  pray  and  ofler  for  her  grace's  soul." 

Jane  was  interred  in  the  midst  of  the  choir  at  St.  George's  chapel ;  an 
epitaph  was  composed  for  her,  comparing  her,  in  death,  to  the  phoenix 
from  whose  death  another  phoenix,  Edward  VI.,  took  existence.  Bishop 
Godwin  affirms  that  these  lines  were  engraved  on  the  stone  which 
covered  the  place  of  interment  :— 

"  Phoenix  Jana  jacet  nato  phoenice;  dolendum, 
Ssecula  phcBnioes  nulla  tulisse  duos." 

Here  a  phceniz  lieth,  whose  death 

To  another  phoenix  gave  breath: 

It  is  to  be  lamented  much 

The  world  at  once  ne'er  knew  two  snch.^ 

Two  queens  of  Heniy  had  been  previously  consigned  to  their  last 

'  Herald's  Journal,  MSS.  Cottonian,  Nero,  c.  10. 

*  Lodge's  Biographies ;  it  is  likewise  evident  from  her  priTjr-pnne  ezpeosM. 

*  State  Papers,  voL  i  p.  574. 
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rfpose.  Katharine  of  Arragon  was  buried  as  his  brother's  widow,  and 
Dot  as  his  wife.  As  to  Anne  Boleyn,  her  poor  mangled  corpse  was  not 
Touchnfed,  as  fiir  as  her  unloving  spouse  was  aware,  the  religious  rites 
bestowed  on  the  remains  of  the  most  wretched  mendicant,  who  expires 
on  the  highway  of  our  Christian  land.  Jane  Seymour  was  the  first 
fpouse,  out  of  three,  whom  he  owned  at  her  death  as  his  wedded  wife. 
Henry  VIII.  wrote  an  exulting  letter  to  Francis  I.  on  the  birth  of  his 
heir,  at  the  end  of  which  he  acknowledges  that  the  death  of  the  mother 
had  cost  him  some  pain,  yet  his  joy  far  exceeded  his  grief.  His  respect 
ibr  the  memory  of  his  lost  queen  can  be  best  appreciated  by  the  circum- 
stance of  his  wearing  black  for  her  loss,  even  at  the  Christmas  festival, 
when  the  whole  court  likewise  appeared  in  deep  mourning.'  As  this 
voridly-minded  king  detested  the  sight  of  black,  or  any  thing  that  re- 
minded him  of  death,  so  entirely  that  he  was  ready  to  assault  violently 
persons  who  came  to  court  in  mourning  for  their  friends,  the  extent  of 
his  self-sacrifice  may  be  imagined ;  for  he  did  not  change  his  widower's 
habiliments  till  Candlemas  (February  2).  He  had  already  been  thrice 
manied,  yet  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  comported  himself  like  a  du- 
tiful widower ;  and  though  he  married  thrice  afterwards,  he  never  wore 
mouming  for  a  wife.  The  letters  of  condolence  he  received  from  his 
prelates  and  nobles,  on  the  death  of  Jane,  were  numerous :  an  abstract 
from  one  shall  serve  as  a  specimen ;  it  was  addressed  to  him  by  Tun- 
stall,  bishop  of  Durham  :— 

"■  Please  your  highnesji  to  understand,  that  whereas  of  late  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  take  unto  his  mercx,  out  of  this  present  life,  the  most  blessed  and  virtuous 
Udy,  your  grace's  most  dearest  wife,  the  queen's  grace  (whose  soul  God  pardon). 
News  thereof,  sorrowful  to  all  men,  came  into  these  parts ;  surely  it  cannot  well 
be  expressed,  bow  all  men,  of  all  degrees,  did  greatly  lament  and  mourn  the 
death  of  that  noble  lady  and  princess,  taken  out  of  tliis  world,  by  bringing  forth 
of  that  noble  fruit,  sprung  of  your  majesty  and  her,  to  the  great  joy  and  inesti- 
mable comfort  of  all  your  subjects.    Considering  withal,  that  this  noble  fruit,  ray 
k>rd  prince,  in  his  tender  age  entering  in  this  world,  is,  by  her  death,  lef\  a  dear 
orphan,  commencing,  thereby,  this  miserable  and  mortal  life,  not  only  by  weep- 
ing and  wailing,  as  the  misery  of  mankind  requiretli,  but  also  rel\,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  bis  life,  of  bis  most  dear  mother.     Albeit  to  him,  by  tenderness  of  his 
ige,  it  is  not  known  what  he  hath  lost,  we  have  much  more  cause  to  mourn, 
seeing  such  a  virtuous  princess  is  so  suddenly  taken  from  us.  And  when  Almighty 
God  hath  taken  from  your  grace,  to  your  great  discomfort,  a  most  blessed  and 
virtuous  lady,  consider  what  he  hath  given  to  yonr  highness,  and  to  the  rtjoict 
of  all  us,  your  subjects — our  most  noble  prince,  to  whom  God  hath  ordained 
ymir  majesty  to  be  niotbcr  as  well  as  faUier.    God  gave  to  your  grace  that  noble 
lady,  and  God  hath  taken  her  away,  as  pleased  hini.^' 

The  infant  prince,  whose  birth  cost  Jane  her  life,  was  nutsed  at  Have- 
ring Bower,  lie  inherited  his  mother^s  great  beauty,  her  starry  eyes, 
and  perfect  features.'  The  lord  chancellor  Audley  visited  him  at  Have- 
ring, in  the  summer  of  1 537,  and  has  left  a  pretty  description  of  the 
royal  nursling.  Audley  assures  Cromwell  that  he  never  saw  so  goodly 
a  child  of  his  age,  ^^  so  merry,  so  pleasant,  so  good  and  so  loving  of 

■  Speed. 

'  So  she  apoears  in  her  earlv  portraits,  which  strongly  resemble  her  soil 
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countenance,  and  so  earnest  an  eye,  which,  as  it  were,  makes  nge  jnd^ 
ment  of  every  one  that  approacheth  his  grace.  And,  as  it  seemeth  to 
me,  his  grace  well  increaseth  in  the  air  that  he  is  in.  And  albeit,  as  his 
grace  decreaseth  in  flesh,  yet  he  shooteth  out  in  length,  and  waxeth  firm 
and  stif,  and  can  steadfastly  stand,  and  would  advance  himself  to  move 
and  go,  if  they  would  suffer  him ;  but,  as  me-seemeth,  they  yet  do  beit, 
considering  his  grace  is  yet  but  tender,  that  he  should  not  strain  himself, 
as  his  own  courage  would  serve  him,  till  he  come  to  be  above  a  year  of 
age.  I  was  right  glad  to  understand  there,  that  the  king^s  majesty  will 
iiave  his  grace  removed  from  Havering  now,  against  winter  time;  for 
surely  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  the  house  be  a  cold  house  for  winter,  but 
for  summer  it  is  a  good  and  goodly  air.  I  cannot  comprehend  nor 
describe  the  goodly  towardly  qualities  that  are  in  my  lord  prince's 
grace."  * 

It  was  but  a  few  years  afterwards,  that  the  little  son  of  Jane  Seymour 
took  pen  in  hand,  and  wrote  his  own  biography ;  it  was  very  ntuvt 
and  childlike ;  at  liie  same  time  he  briefly  mentions  various  matters  of 
importance,  on  which  history  is  silenL  ^The  year  of  our  Lord  1537,'' 
commences  the  young  literary  king,  ^  a  prince  was  bom  to  king  Heniy 
VIII.  by  Jane  Seymour,  then  queen,  who  within  a/ew  days*  of  the  birth 
of  her  son  died,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor.  This  child  was  chiistened 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  duke  of  Snflblk,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.'  Afterwards  he  was  brought  up  till  he  came  to  six  years 
old  among  the  women.  At  the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  brought 
up  in  learning  by  master  Dr.  Cox,  who  was  after  his  almoner,  and  John 
Cheke,  master  of  arts,  two  well-learned  men,  who  sought  to  bring  him 
up  in  learning  of  tongues,  of  Scripture,  philosophy,  and  all  liberal  sci- 
ences.  Also  John  Belroain,  Frenchman,  did  teach  him  the  French  hui- 
guage.  The  tenth  year,  not  yet  ended,  it  was  appointed  he  should  be 
created  prince  of  Wales,  &c.  At  which  time,  being  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1 547,  the  said  king  died  of  a  dropsy  as  it  was  thought.  After 
whose  death  incontinent  came  Edward,  earl  of  Hertford  (queen  Jaoe'i 
brother),  and  sir  Antony  Browne,  to  convoy  this  prince  to  Enfieldf 
where  the  earl  of  Hertford  declared  to  him,  and  to  his  younger  sister 
Elizabeth,  the  death  of  their  father." 

This  pretty  journal  deteriorated  as  the  years  of  the  royal  child  ad- 
vanced. Interested  politicians  bred  mortal  strife  between  his  two  maternal 
uncles,  and  in  the  year  1 549  his  journal  records,  in  terms  strangely  de- 
void of  human  sympathy,  the  execution  of  his  mother's  younger  brother, 
lord  Thomas  Seymour.  The  young  king  certainly  loved  lord  Thomas; 
the  question  tlierefore  naturally  presents  itself,  whether  the  royal  journal 
was  not  written  under  surveillance.     The  dreadful  fact  has  lately  been 

*  State  Papers,  pp.  586,  587. 

*This  Journal  of  Edward  VI.  ought  to  have  entirely  dispelled  the  error.  itoA 
queen  Jane  died  at  his  birth,  or  a  few  hours  aAer.  The  original  jooruml  is  in 
Cottonian,  Nero,  c.  10. 

*By  tliis  *t  should  seem  Edward  renounced  his  sister  Mary  as  his  godmother 
Not  oniy  tne  Herald's  Journal  of  the  day  mentions  her  as  such,  but  the  Venetias 
bifttorian,  Baoanlo^  edited  by  Luea  Cortile,  1558. 
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BBTefled,'  that  the  childish  testimony  of  Edward  VI^  wrung  from  him 
bf  ihe  qaestioning  of  the  enemies  of  his  mother's  (kmily,  was  used  to 
fiicilitite  the  condemnation  of  his  younger  uncle,  prosecuted  by  the 
elder.  Lady  Seymour,  the  mother  of  queen  Jane,  died  in  1550,  a  few 
months  after  the  execution  of  her  youngest  son,  with  whom  she  had 
reiided  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  queen  Katharine  Parr.  Wliether  the 
deith  of  Lady  Seymour  had  been  hastened  by  the  splendid  miseries  in 
vbich  the  ro3ral  marriage  of  her  daughter  Jane  had  involved  her  family, 
can  only  be  guessed.  The  journal  of  the  king,  her  grandHon,  contains 
no  memorial  of  her  demise,  although  it  notes  the  death  of  her  relative 
lord  Wentworth,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  leaving  sixteen  children. 

At  the  time  of  these  occurrences,  the  duke  of  Somerset  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  protectorate,  and  was  tottering  to  his  fall ;  nevertheless,  he 
proposed  in  the  privy  council  that  a  public  mourning  should  be  ordered 
for  his  mother,  as  being  tlie  king's  grandmother ;  requiring  his  majesty 
to  wear  this  doole^  in  order  to  testify  his  respect  for  the  memory  of 
queen  Jane,  ^and  duty  of  love  the  child  oweth  to  the  parent.''  A 
cvirHis  discussion  on  court  mournings  followed  in  the  council.  The 
Dudley  faction  opposed  Somerset's  proposal  by  three  objections,'  strange* 
ly  inconsistent  in  principle.  The  first  was  one  of  ultra-godliness,  ^^  be- 
caose  mourning  worn  at  all,  serveth  to  induce  a  diffidence  of  a  better 
life  won  to  the  departed,  yea,  was  cause  and  scruple  of  faitli  unto  the 
weak."  The  second  pleaded  on  the  score  of  avarice,  ^^  against  the  im- 
pertinent charges  bestowed  upon  black  cloth,  and  other  instruments  of 
funeral  pomp  and  (2oo/e,"  meaning  by  this  expressive  old  English  word, 
the  whole  appurtenances  of  ^inky  cloaks  and  solemn  black."  The  third 
ligament  was  in  the  spirit  of  utter  worldliness,  and  was  probably  sin- 
eere  enough,  urging  the  downright  dislike  ^that  kings  and  courtiers 
hive  to  look  on  any  thing  reminding  them  of  death,  for  the  late  king 
Heqry,  our  sovereign  lord,  ofttimes  would  not  only  dispense  with  all 
doo^,  but  would  be  ready  to  pluck  the  black  apparel  from  such  men's 
btcks  as  presumed  to  wear  it  in  his  presence ;  for  a  king  being  the  life 
ind  heart  of  a  commonwealth,  such  doleful  tokens  ought  not  to  be  seen 
in  his  presence.  Nevertheless,  his  majesty  king  Edward  sliould  be  con- 
•nlted  thereon."  Young  Exlward,  of  course,  returned  an  answer  con- 
liftent  with  the  views  of  those  who  had  him  in  their  custody,  and 
forthwith  dispensed  not  only  with  his  own  mourning  for  his  grand- 
mother, but  strictly  forbade  his  uncle  Somerset,  or  his  train,  to  come  to 
coort  in  any  such  doole. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year  after,  Somerset  perished  on  the  scafibld, 
by  a  warrant,  signed  with  the  hand  of  his  royal  nephew.  All  true  pro- 
testants  deeply  lamented  his  death,  as  the  real  founder  of  our  present 

'  From  the  Stale  Paper  Olfice  by  the  ret»earches  of  Mr.  Tytler ;  alao  Huyncs's 
Slate  Papers. 

■Ffwn  a  M.S.  Journal  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Edward  VI.,  Harbins'  G>llection, 
now  in  the  MS.  Lil>rary  of  sir  T.  Phillipp:*,  ban.,  of  Middle  Hill,  tlirongh  whose 
favour  the  extract  has  been  made.  The  three  clauses  of  objection,  tliough  oddly 
Mended  ir  one  diMertation.  were,  no  doubt,  the  sentiments  of  tJiree  ditferent 
privy  councillors. 
«0* 
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Church  of  England.  A  heartless  entry  occurs  in  the  youug  king^s  journal 
recording  the  execution  of  this  uncle.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  attri- 
bute blame  to  tbe  royal  boy,  whose  mind  was,  according  to  a  contempc^ 
rary,'  toni  with  anguish  at  tlip  ruin  thus  completed  of  his  mother's 
family.  Sir  John  1  lay  ward  declares  that  the  young  king  would  oAea 
sigh  and  let  fall  tears  when  his  uncles  were  mentioned.  ^  Ah  P  said  bei 
^  how  unfortunate  have  1  been  to  those  of  my  blood !  my  mother  1  slew 
at  my  birth,  and  since  have  been  the  death  of  two  of  her  brotliers,  haply 
to  make  way  for  tlie  purposes  of  others  against  myself 

Notwitiistauding  tlie  severe  penalty  queeu  Jane  and  her  two  hapless 
brotliers  had  paid  for  ttieir  connexion  witli  the  English  throne*  the  ambi- 
tion of  tlie  hou:»e  of  Seymour  wus  un tameable ;  her  nephew,  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  and  liis  son,  underwent  great  troubles,  because  they  would 
match  with  no  mates  but  ladies  of  the  blood  royal ;  they  successively 
sulfcred  long  captivity  in  the  Tower,  when  the  one  married  lady  Katbt- 
riue  Gray,  the  other,  lady  Arabella  Siuart. 

June  Seymour  wus  undeniably  the  lirst  woman  espoused  by  Henry 
VIII.,  uhosc  title,  both  as  wife  and  queen,  was  neithrr  disputed  by  him- 
scll'  or  tiis  subjects.  Whilst  Katharine  of  Arragon  lived,  a  great  part  of 
tlic  people  considered  Anne  Boleyn  but  as  the  shadow  of  a  queen.  Both 
Katharine  and  Anne  were  removed  by  death  from  rivalry.  No  doubu 
were  ever  raised  to  tlic  legal  rights  of  Jane  as  ({ueen  of  England. 

It  was  owing  to  tliis  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  dignity  she  derived 
from  being  the  sultuna-moiher  of  his  heir,  that  Henry,  in  his  last  will, 
commanded  that  the  bones  of  tiis  ^  loving  queen  Jane''  were  to  be  placed 
in  his  tomb.  He  likewise  left  directions  for  a  magniticent  monument  to 
their  mutual  memories,  which  he  intended  should  be  erected  in  the 
Windsor  Chapel.  Both  their  statues  were  to  l)e  placed  on  the  tomb; 
the  clHgy  of  Jane  was  to  recline,  not  as  in  death,  but  as  one  sweeUy 
sleeping ;  children  were  to  sit  at  the  corners  of  tlie  tomb,  having  baskets 
of  roses,  white  and  red,  made  of  fine  oriental  stones,  jasper,  corneliaOi 
and  agute,  ^  which  they  shall  show  to  take  in  their  hands,  and  cast  theai 
down,  on,  and  over  the  tomb,  and  down  on  the  pavement,  and  the  rosei 
they  cast  over  the  tomb  shall  be  enamelled  and  gilt,  and  the  roses  thef 
cast  on  the  steps  and  pavement  shall  be  formed  of  tiie  said  fine  oriental 
stones,  und  some  shall  be  inlaid  on  the  pavement."' 

This  beautiful  idea  was  not  realised ;  the  monument  was,  indeed, 
commenced,  but  never  finished,  and  the  materials  were  either  stolen  or 
sold  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  commands  d 
the  king  were,  however,  obeyed,  regarding  his  interment,  and  his  coffin 
was  laid  by  Jane  Seymour's  side  in  tlie  vaults  of  St.  George's  ChapeL 
When  George  IV,  searched  the  vaults  for  the  body  of  Charles  I.  in  1813) 

*Sir  John  Haywant,  in  his  contcm|X)rary  history  of  Edward  YI. ;  likewise  tU 
tradition:!  ul'  »ir  Nioholad  Throifkinortoii,  ia  a  I^lS.  of  the  late  sir  Charles  Turock* 
ini*rti.>ii,  to  which  we  shall  have  occaiiion  tu  rofor  subj>ci|ueutly.  Sir  Nicbolal 
Thr<.K'kinortoii  was  in  tlie  huii:»ehoUl  ol' Edward  VI.  Strype  strives  to  iovaliiliit 
tlie  tostiniouy  uf  Hay  ward,  but  adduce:*  no  evidence  against  iL 

"  Speed  Irum  a  curious  IblS.  uf  the  device  of  the  toiub  leut  him  by  the 
tor  Herald. 
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queen  Jane's  coffin  was  discovered  close  to  the  gigantic  skeleton  of 
Henry  VIII^  which  some  previous  accident  had  exposed  to  view.'  As 
no  historical  fact  could  be  ascertained  by  the  disturbance  of  the  queen's 
remains,  George  IV.  would  not  sufier  her  coffin  to  be  opened,  and  the 
vault  where  she  lies,  near  the  sovereign's  side  of  the  stalls  of  the  Garter, 
finally  closed  up.' 


'Eveljrn  says  that  a  parliamentary  soldier  had  concealed  himself  for  plunder 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  during  the  burial  of  Charles  I. ;  and,  in  an 
iocredibly  short  time,  stole  a  piece  of  Henry  VIlLth's  rich  velvet  pall,  and  was 
i«|»posed  to  have  done  some  further  mischief 

*Sir  Henry  Halibrd,  who  examined  the  remains  of  Henry  VIIL  in  his  coffin, 
vas  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  size  and  power  of  his  frame,  which  was 
well  suited  to  his  enormous  arm-chair,  said  to  be  at  Windsor.  He  resembled  Uie 
solosaal  figure  of  his  grandfather,  Eklward  IV.,  who  was  six  feet  two  inches  in 
W^it,  and  possessed  of  tremendous  strength. 


ANNE  OF  CLEVES, 

FOURTH  QUEEN  OF  HENRY  VIII, 


Henry  VIH/s  difiicultiei  in  finding  a  fourth  wife — Motivei  ibr  cliocMing  Aone  of 
Clcves^Her  birth  and  family — Want  of  accomplishments  •^Beauty  exagge- 
rated — Her  virtues — Portrait  by  Hans  Holbein — Marriage  treaty  concluded— ^ 
French  ambassador's  reports — Anne  called  queen  of  England— Progress  thither 
— DctaincHl  at  Calais  hy  adverse  winds— Keeps  Christmas  there— Sails  for 
England — King*s  incognito  vivit  at  Rfx:hester^His  disappointment— His  new- 

? car's  giA — Reluctance  to  the  marriage — Anne's  public  meeting  with  him— 
ler  dffss  and  person — Royal  pmced»iun  to  Greenwich— Discontent  of  the  king 
— Nuptials  <»f  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne — Her  costly  dresses — Bridal  pageants- 
Injurious  conduct  of  tlu*  king— Af;itates  a  divorce — Queen  Anne  sent  to  Rich* 
numd — Crnnincr  dissolves  her  marriafre — Anne's  alarm  at  visit  of  Hennri 
cnunril — She  consent}*  to  divorce — Interview  with  privy  council— King  Henrjr 
vi^itM  her — Friendly  deni(*anoiir  of  each — Reports  of  Anne's  restoration  as 
qu»*en — S'nntlaJs  inve.-tipnted  by  couiH.'il — Pro{>os>al  for  reunion  with  the  kinj 
— Life  of  retireinrnl — Informed  of  the  kings  death — Friendship  with  hi^  cliil- 
dren — Her  letter — Attends  queen  Mary's  coronation — Death  of  her  brother— 
Hit  letter  to  queen  Mnry — Her  liou5ekeeping — Death — Will — Funeral — H« 
tomb  in  Wesuniinster  Abl>ey — An  im(K>stor  assumes  her  name. 

If  the  name  of  this  ill-treated  princess  has  not  always  excited  the 
synipatliy  to  wiiich  lier  gentle  virtues  ought  to  have  entitled  her,  it  can 
only  be  utiributcd  to  the  contempt  in  which  her  coarse-minded  consort 
lield  her  person.  She  was  certainly  deserving  of  a  better  fate  than  be- 
coming the  wife  of  a  prince  so  devoid  of  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  u 
Henry  Vlll.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  disposed  of  three  queens,  before 
he  sought  the  hand  of  Anne  of  Cleves ;  and,  thougli  historians  liavesaid 
much  of  his  devotion  to  the  memor}'  of  Jane  Seymour,  she  had  not 
been  dc^d  a  month  ere  he  made  a  bold  attempt  to  provide  himself  with 
another  wife.  Francis  1.,  when  Henry  requested  to  be  permitted  to 
choose  a  lady  of  the  royal  blood  of  France  for  his  queen,  replied,  ^*Thit 
there  was  not  a  damsel  of  any  degree  in  his  dominions  who  should  not 
be  at  his  disposal.'*'  Henry  took  this  compliment  so  literally  that  he 
required  the  French  monarch  to  bring  the  fairest  ladies  of  his  court  to 
Calais  for  him  to  take  his  choice.  The  giiUantry  of  Francis  was  shocked 
at  Hiich  nn  idea,  and  he  replied,  ^^  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  ladiei 
of  nr)bIo  blood  to  market  as  horses  were  trotted  out  at  a  (air.*' 

Chatillon,  the  French  ambassador,  gives  Francis  a  lively  account  of 
the  pertinacious  manner  in  which  Henry  insisted  on  marrying  the  beauti- 
ful Marie  of  Lorraine,  duchess  dowager  of  Longueville,  who  was  the 
betrothed  of  his  nephew,  James  V.  of  Scotland,  February  11,  1537. 
*^  He  is,''  says  his  excellency,  ^^  so  in  love  with  roadame  de  Longueville, 
tliat  he  is  always  recurring  to  iL     I  have  told  him  she  it  engaged  to  the 
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king  of  Scotland,  but  he  does  not  give  credit  to  it.  J  asked  him  if  he 
would  many  the  wife  of  another,  and  he  said,  ^  he  knew  that  she  had 
not  passed  her  word  yet,  and  that  he  will  do  twice  as  much  for  yon  as 
the  king  of  Scots  can.'  He  says,  *^  Your  daughter  is  too  young,  and  as 
to  mademoiselle  Vendome,  he  will  not  take  the  refusings  of  that  king.'" 
Chatillon  describes  Henry  as  still  harping  on  the  fair  Longueville  some 
days  after,  but,  at  the  same  time,  talking  of  four  other  marriages,  in 
Tbich  he  projected  disposing  of  himself  and  his  three  children  as  fol* 
lows :  ^  Himself  to  a  daughter  of  Portugal,  or  the  duchess  of  Milan ; 
Lis  son,  then  four  months  old,  to  the  daughter  of  the  emperor ;  madame 
Mary,  to  the  infant  of  Portugal ;  and  his  youngest  girl,  to  the  king  of 
fluDgarv.  In  the  succeeding  month  he  still  importuned  for  madame 
Longueville.''  The  ambassador  proposed  her  handsome  sister  or  made- 
moiselle Vendome.  Henry  demanded  that  ^  they  should  be  brought  to 
Gdais  for  his  inspection."  Chatillon  said,  ^^  that  would  not  be  possible, 
bat  his  majesty  could  send  some  one  to  look  at  them."  ^  Pardie," 
replied  Henry,  ^  how  can  I  depend  upon  any  one  but  myself?"'  He  was 
ilso  very  desirous  of  hearing  the  ladies  sing,  and  seeing  how  they  looked 
while  singing.    ^  I  must  see  them  myself,  and  see  them  sing,"  he  said. 

After  alternately  wheedling  and  bullying  the  poor  diplomat  for  nearly 
a  rear  on  this  subject,'  Henry  reluctantly  resigned  his  sultan-like  project 
of  choosing  a  bride  from  the  beauties  of  the  French  court,  and  turned 
his  attention  elsewhere.  But  as  it  was  universally  reported  that  his  three 
qoeens  had  all  come  by  their  deaths  unfairly,  Katharine  of  Arragon  by 
poi«on,  Anne  Boleyn  by  the  axe,  and  Jane  Seymour  for  want  of  proper 
care  in  childbed,  he  found  himself  so  greatly  at  discount  among  such 
princesses  as  he  deemed  worthy  of  the  honour  of  his  hand,  that,  despair- 
iog  of  entering  a  fourth  time  into  the  wedded  state,  he  concealed  his 
mortification  by  assuming  the  airs  of  a  disconsolate  widower,  and  re- 
mained queenlesB  and  forlorn  for  upwards  of  two  years. 

Reasons  of  a  political  nature,  combined  with  his  earnest  wish  of  ob- 
taiaing  a  foir  and  gentle  helpmate  for  his  old  age,  induced  him  to  lend 
an  ear  to  CromweU's  flattering  commendation  of  the  princesses  of  the 
iMMise  of  Clevet. 

The  father  of  these  ladies,  John  HI.,  sumamed  the  Pacificator,  was 
duke  of  Cleves,  count  of  Mark,  and  lord  of  Ravenstein.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  Marie,  the  heiress  of  William  duke  of  Juliers,  Berg,  and  Ra- 
vensbargh,  he  added  those  possessions  to  his  patrimony,  when  he 
aocceeded  to  the  dominions  of  his  father,  John  the  Clement,  in  1521. 
Anne  was  the  second  daughter  of  this  noble  pair.  She  was  bom  the 
tid  of  September,  1516,  and  was  brought  up  a  Lutheran,  her  father 
having  establiahed  those  doctrines  in  his  dominions/ 

The  device  of  Anne,  as  princess  of  Cleves,  was  two  white  swans, 
fmblems  of  candour  and  innocence.  They  were  derived  from  the  fairy 
kgeod,  celebrated  in  the  lays  of  the  Rhine,  her  native  river,  of  the  knight 

>DipSche«  de  Cbatillcm.     Biblioth^qne  du  Roi. 

•Cbatillcm**  detpatehes.    Biblioth^ue  du  BoL  '  Ibid. 

'AndersoD*!  Genealogim,  table  cccxlviL  p.  586;  TAxt  de  Verifier  let  Data% 
HL  p.  165. 
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of  the  Swan,  her  immediate  ancestor,  who  came  and  departed  so  mysta 
riously  to  the  heiress  of  Cleves,  in  a  hoat,  guided  down  the  noble  rivft 
by  two  white  swans.  From  this  legend  the  princely  house  of  Cleves 
took  the  swans  as  supporters.  Their  family  motto  was  Candida  nostra 
fides^ — "  Our  faith  is  spotless." 

Anne^s  elder  sister,  Sybilla,  was  married  in  1527  to  John  Frederick 
duke  of  Saxony,  who  became  the  head  of  the  protestant  confederatioo 
in  Germany,  known  in  history  by  the  term  of  the  Smalcaldic  League. 
He  was  the  champion  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  his  invincible  adhe- 
rence to  his  principles,  and  his  courage  in  adversity,  was  aumamed  the 
Lion-hearted  Elector. 

Sybilla  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her  illustrious  consort;  she 
was  famed  for  her  talents,  virtues,  and  conjugal  tenderness,  as  well  as  for 
her  winning  manners  and  great  beauty,  and  was  generally  esteemed  u 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  era  in  which  she  lived. 

Cromwell  must  have  calculated  on  the  probability  of  the  younger 
sisters  of  Sybilla  resembling  her  in  their  general  characteristics,  when  be 
recommended  those  ladies  to  the  attention  of  his  fiutidious  sovereigo. 
Much,  indeed,  might  the  influence  of  a  queen  like  Sybilla  have  done  for 
the  infant  Refoimation  in  England,  but  never  were  two  ladies  of  the  same 
parentage  so  dissimilar  as  the  beautiful  and  energetic  electress  of  Saxony 
and  her  passive  sister,  Anne  of  Cleves.  li  was,  however,  mentioned  u 
a  peculiar  recommendation  for  Anne,  and  her  younger  sister,  the  lidy 
Amelia,  that  they  had  both  been  educated  by  the  same  prudent  and 
sensible  mother,  who  had  formed  the  mind  of  Sybilla,  and  it  was  sap- 
posed  their  acquirements  were  of  a  solid  kind,  since  accomplishments 
they  had  none,  with  the  exception  of  needle  work.' 

Henry  certainly  had  the  choice  of  these  two  princesses,  Anne  and 
Amelia,  for  both  their  portraits  were  painted  for  his  consideration  by 
Holbein ;  but  previously  to  that  painter  receiving  the  royal  commission 
for  that  purpose,  Cromwell  and  his  agents  at  the  courts  of  Saxony  and 
Cleves,  had  written  the  most  tempting  reports  of  the  charms  and  amiable 
qualities  of  lady  Anne.  Christopher  Mount,  who  was  employed  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Cleves,  must  hafe 
thought  highly  of  Anne^s  personal  attractions,  since  he  was  urgent  with 
the  duke  to  employ  his  own  painter  to  execute  her  portrait  for  Henry's 
inspection.  The  duke,  it  seems,  knew  better,  but  here  is  what  Crom- 
well states  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  to  be  Christopher  Mount's  report  oa 
the  subject : — 

^^  The  said  Christopher  instantly  sueth  every  day,  that  the  pictaie 
may  be  sent.  Whereunto  the  duke  answered,  that  he  should  find  some 
occasion  to  send  it,  but  that  his  painter,  Lucas,  was  left  sick  behind  him 
at  home.  Every  man  praiseth  the  beauty  of  the  said  lady,  as  well  for 
her  face  as  for  her  person,  above  other  ladies  excellent.  One  among 
others  said  to  them  of  late,  that  she  as  far  excelleth  the  duchess  of  Sax- 
ony, as  the  golden  sun  excelleth  the  silver  moon.    Eveiy  man 

*  Ellis,  Royal  Letteri. 
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the  good  virtues  and  honesty  with  shamefacedness,  which  plainly  ap- 
peareth  in  the  gravity  ^serenity)  of  her  countenance."  * 

The  noble  mind  or  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  revolted  at  the  pro- 
posal of  linking  his  amiable  sister-in-law  to  a  prince  so  notoriously  defi- 
cient in  conjugal  virtue  as  Henry  VIII.  Christopher  Mount,  however, 
•ssured  him,  ^that  the  cause  of  protestantism  in  Europe  would  be 
freatly  advanced  by  the  influence  of  a  Lutheran  queen  of  England,  for 
Ifeury  was  so  uxorious,  that  the  best  way  of  managing  him  was  through 
liis  wives."  The  other  princes  of  the  Smalcaldic  League  looked  only 
to  political  expediency,  and  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  heroie 
Saxon  were  disregarded. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  Anne's  father,  which  occurred  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  1539,'  occasioned  a  temporary  delay  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  but  her  mother,  as  well  as  her  brother,  duke  William  (who 
racceeded  to  the  duchy),  were  eager  to  secure  so  powerful  an  ally  to  the 
protestant  cause  as  the  king  of  England,  and  to  see  Anne  elevated  to  the 
nnk  of  a  queen. 

According  to  Burnet,  Dr.  Barnes  was  the  most  active  agent  employed 
bv  Cromwell,  in  the  negotiations  for  the  matrimonial  treaty,  and  was 
never  forgiven  by  Henry  for  the  pains  he  took  in  concluding  the  alli« 
loce. 

Henry's  commissioner  for  the  marriage,  Nicholas  Wotton,  gives  his 
sovereign  the  following  particulars  of  Anne  of  Cleves ;  aAer  stating  the 
issurance  of  the  council  of  the  duke  her  brother,  that  she  is  not  bounden 
by  any  contract  made  by  her  father  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  but  per- 
fecdy  free  to  marry  where  she  will,  he  says  : — 

**  As  for  the  education  of  my  said  ladye,  she  hath  from  her  childhood  been 
like  as  tlic  lady  Sybille  was  till  she  married,  and  the  ladye  Amelyc  hath  been, 
and  now  is  brought  up  with  the  lady  duchess  her  mother,  and  in  manner  never 
from  her  elbow.  The  lady  duchess  being  a  very  wise  lady,  and  one  that  very 
ttraightly  looketh  to  her  children.  All  the  gentlemen  of  the  court,  and  other 
that  I  have  asked,  report  her  to  be  of  very  lowly  and  gentle  conditions,  by  which 
ibe  hath  so  much  won  her  mother's  favour,  that  she  is  very  loth  to  suffer  her  to 
depart  from  her.  She  occupicth  her  time  much  with  flie  needle.  She  can  read 
■nd  write  her  own  [language],  but  French  and  Latin,  or  other  language  she 
knnweth  not;  nor  yet  can  sing  or  play  on  any  instrument,  for  they  take  it  here 
io  Germany  for  a  rebuke  and  an  occasion  of  lightness,  that  great  Indies  should 
be  learned  or  have  any  knowledge  of  musick.  Her  wit  is  so  good,  that  no  doubt 
Ae  will,  in  a  short  space,  learn  the  English  tongue,  whenever  she  putteth  her 
niind  to  it.  I  could  never  hear  that  she  is  inclined  to  the  good  cheer  of  this 
country,  and  marvel  it  were  if  she  should,  seeing  that  her  brother,  in  whom  it 
vere  somewhat  more  tolerable,  doth  so  well  abstain  from  it.  Your  grace's  ser- 
iVDt,  Hans  Holbein,  hath  taken  the  efligies  of  my  ladye  Anne  and  the  ladye 
Amelie,  and  hath  expressed  their  images  very  lively." 

friiis  lener  is  dated  at  Duren,  the  11th  of  August,  1539.)' 

The  grave  manner  in  which  the  matrimonial  commissioner  reports  the 
iivoarable  replies  to  his  secret  inquiries  as  to  the  gentle  and  amiable 
temper  of  the  princess,  and  above  all,  her  sobriety,  is  sufficiently 
musing. 

^  State  Papers,  605.  'L'Art  de  Verifier  des  Dates. 

•MS.  Couon.,  Vitel.  B.  xxL  Ibl.  ISd. 
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The  choice  of  a  queen  for  Henry  had  been  the  gnnd  desidemtuiD  for 
which  catholics  and  proteatants  had  contended,  ever  since  the  death  of 
Jane  Seymour.  Cromwell,  in  matching  his  sovereign  with  the  sister-in- 
law  of  Frederick  of  Saxony,  appeared  to  have  gained  a  mighty  victoiy 
over  Gardiner,  Norfolk,  and  his  otlier  rivals,  in  Henry ^a  privy  councii 
The  magic  pencil  of  Hans  Holbein  was  the  instrument  by  which  Crom* 
well,  for  his  own  confusion,  achieved  this  great  political  triumph. 

Marillac,  the  French  ambassador,  in  his  despatches  to  the  king  hit 
master,  notices  the  receipt  of  this  portrait  on  the  1st  of  September;  hi 
•ays,  ^  King  Henry  had  sent  a  painter,  who  is  very  excellent  in  his  art, 
to  Germany,  to  take  a  portrait  to  the  life  of  the  sister  of  the  duke  of 
Cleves ;  to-day  it  arrived,  and  shortly  after  a  courier  with  tidings  to  the 
said  king,  which  are  as  yet  secret,  but  the  ambassadors  on  the  part  of 
the  duke  are  come  to  treat  with  the  king  about  this  lady." ' 

The  miniature  executed  by  Holbein  was  exquisite  as  a  work  of  ait, 
and  the  box  in  which  it  came  over  ^  worthy  the  jewel  it  contained ;''  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  white  rose,  delicately  carved  in  ivory,  which  mi- 
screwed,  and  showed  the  miniature  at  the  bottom.  This  miniature  with 
the  box  itself  was,  when  Horace  Watpole  wrote,'  still  to  be  seen  in  per- 
fect preservation  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Barrett  of  Lee.  Altogeth«r  it 
appeared  so  charming  in  Henry's  eyes,  that  it  decided  him  on  concluding 
the  treaty  which  was  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  original. 

The  matrimonial  treaty  was  finally  concluded  at  Windsor  early  in  the 
same  month  in  which  arrived  Holbein's  flattering  portrait.  The  cootrMt 
of  marriage  was  signed  at  Dusseldorf,  September  tlie  4th,  1539.'  The 
chancellor  of  the  duke  of  Cleves  was  the  plenipotentiary  oa  the  part  of 
the  lady's  brother,  and  as  soon  as  the  preliminaries  were  arranged,  grett 
preparations  were  made  in  anticipation  of  her  coming.* 

Though  the  leaders  of  the  catholic  party  were  greatly  averse  to 
Henry's  marriage  with  a  Lutheran  princess,  the  idea  of  a  Flemish  queen 
was  agreeable  to  the  people  in  general,  for  the  illustrious  Fhilippa  of 
Hainault,  the  best  and  greatest  of  all  the  queens  consort  of  England, 
was  still  remembered. 

Marillac  *  gave  his  sovereign  the  following  little  sketch  of  what  was 
going  on  in  England  at  this  crisis : — 

^  Oil  the  5tli  of  November,  the  king  told  his  lords,  *  that  he  expected  the  mrrivtl 
of  hib  spou:»«  ia  about  twenty  day:>,  and  that  he  proix)sed  to  go  to  Canterbury  tt 

*  Despatches  of  Marillac,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

*  Anecdotes  of  Painters. 

•MSS.  Cotton.,  Vespasian,  F.  5104.  ^Excerpta  Historicm. 

*  Marillac  was  ambassador  from  France  to  England  in  the  years  1539  and  1540; 
and  the  letters  from  whence  these  extracts  are  selected  were  written  to  Francis  L 
and  to  the  constable  ^nne  de  Montmorenci,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  No.  8481. 

Marillac  was  aAerwards  bishop  of  Vienne,  and  miniiiter  of  ttmte  in  his  own 
oountry,  under  both  Francis  I.  and  Heniy  II.  He  speaks  of  Henry  \'TIL  as  a 
prince  very  humane  and  benignant,  afler  his  first  interview  with  him  at  Green* 
wich,  which  indicates  that  Henry  possessed  the  art  of  pleasing,  when  he  cons- 
dered  it  desirable  to  make  an  agreeable  impression.  Marillac  eonaidert  HampiM 
Court  as  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  king's 
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•iea  Wr.*  HU  lulininit,  willi  a  grmi  compHfjt  at  loriU,  ili>[>nrieil  oa  ibo  BtM 
-  rnonili  fit  Cabut.  whillier  iha  ougbi  lo  b*  coniliKwd  bf  thote  of  tJia  lioius- 
"f  bcr  brother,  itie  Aukt  af  Ckvns,  tn  llin  iiuinber  of  UM)  liarHinen,  wbo 
hail  the  mft  ooiulucl  of  iho  emprnir  (br  this  piirpois  for  Kinc  d>^  Froi 
~    or.Ufhero  >ho  will  tancl  in  this  (Mlm,  and  «iTer»l  of 


■  1<«. 


o  kiuBi 


lb»r*.     Tb<-ii  nha  will  bn  »rH»d  u>  Loiuloii, 

^jA  of  Fi-hcuiirr. 

^^Bncinbrr  Ulh. — Tlie  king  has  left  ihii  eitj  Itir  Hamptan  Court,  whsie  li« 

^^Bmaiii  tin  ceitaiu  ruswi  airire  of  the  HrrirRl  of  ibe  lady. 

^^^M  tfi»r  of  Novsmber. — The  courier,  wbo  hnd  been  tent  to  Cleves  to  loam 

^Hn*  "(  <><o  new  qurao'i  departure,  bos  arrived  two  dn^s  ago,  and  bring* 

Hm  Matins  >t>al  on  the  eigbtli  uf  next  moalb  ilie  said  lady  wilt  bo  nt  Calais, 

*faen>  the  Oukn  of  SuOblk.  the  admiml  and  many  other  lordi  of  lliii  onurl,  will 

p>tn  rnwive  her.    The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  lord  Cromwell  will  follow  tn  a 

liiHi  ame  m  alland  h«r  al  Canterbury." 

Oiir  iliplumalif  gowip  next  informi  his  court,  lliat  all  Henry's  minie- 
wn  will  receive  iLe  royal  hriile.nnd  conduct  her  to  their  lord,  al  a  phce 
ibiml  two  miles  from  ^'GrefHwigii,"  as  Marillae  always  spella  Ureen- 
wirh ; '  "  and  in  this  pitlace  i>(  Greenwign,^'  pursues  he, "  iKey  will  com- 
pile the  marriage,  and  keeji  ihe  Chnsimas  realivals.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  they  will  make  their  entrance  into  iliis  city  of  l^ndon,  and 
ihence  cuiidiici  her  to  the  king^s  royal  house  at  Valat-maisln  (VVest- 
Diuater).  Wheie  (on  the  day  of  our  tally  of  CaniHsnias)  she  will  be 
ewwned." 

At  length  all  meitrrs  of  stale  policy  and  royal  ceremonials  weic 
amnged,  and  the  bride-elect  bade  a  long,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  last  fare- 
well to  her  mother,  her  brother,  and  sisiera,  by  all  of  whom  she  waa 
tenderly  beloved.  She  quitted  her  native  city  of  Dusseldorf,  the  first 
week  in  October  1S39,  and,  attended  by  a  splendid  train  and  escort,  left 
the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Rhine  for  the  atranger-Iand  of  which  ahe  wa« 
DOW  styled  the  queen. 

Among  the  unpublished  racorda  in  the  State  Paper  OHice,  there  ia  k 
curious  piogramme  of  the  journey  of  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  from 
Duueldorf  lo  Calais,  by  which  we  learn  that  her  first  day's  journey 
wta  from  Dusseldnrf  to  Berg,  about  twenty  English  miles ;  the  next 
fram  Becg  to  Cleve,  tlie  same  distance  from  CIcve  lo  Ravenatein,  from 
ibenco  to  Bertinburg,  and  ao  ihroitgh  Tilhurgh  and  Ilo^eneirete  to 
Aotwerp;  at  Antwerp  "many  Engliah  tnercliants  met  her  grace  four  mites 
vitliout  liie  town,''  says  our  MS.,  ■■'  in  lifiy  velvet  coats  and  chaiiia  of 
goU,&U(l  at  her  entering  into  Antwerp  she  was  received  with  twice  four- 
Kore  torches,  beginning  in  the  daylight,  and  ao  brought  her  to  her  Eng- 
ii«b  lodging,  where  she  was  honourably  received,  and  they  kept  open 
houarholil  one  day  for  her  and  hei 

1  day  the  Engliah  merchants  brought  her,  on  her  way  to 
Slelkytt,  aud  gave  her  a  gift  and  ao  departed.     She  then  proceeded,  al 
anio  rate  of  twenty  miles  a-day,  through  Tokyn,  Bruges,  Olden- 
I,  Newport,  and  Dunkirk,  to  Oravehnes,  where  the  captain  received 
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her  honourably,  and  gave  her  a  shot  of  gruns.  Tlie  next  day,  being  the 
nth  of  December,  she  arrired  in  the  English  pale  at  Calais,  between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that  she  and  her  ladies  must 
have  quitted  their  pillows  and  commenced  their  journey  long  before  it 
was  light 

She  was  received  on  the  frontier  by  the  lord  Lisle,  deputy  of  Calais, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  castle,  the  knight  porter,  and  the  marshal  of  Calais. 
Sir  George  Carew,  captain  of  Rosbank,  with  the  captain  of  the  spears, 
and  the  cavalry  belonging  to  the  garrison,  all  freshly  and  gallantly 
appointed  for  the  occasion,  and  the  men-at^rms  with  them  in  velvet 
coats  and  chains  of  gold,  with  all  the  king^s  archers,  and  so  was  she 
brought  towards  Calais.  One  of  the  king^s  gentlemen-at-arms  riding 
with  one  of  tliose  belonging  to  the  queen.  About  a  mile  from  the  town 
she  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Southampton,  lord-admiral  of  England,  the 
lord  William  Howard,  and  many  other  lords  and  gentlemen.  Gregory 
Cromwell  (the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  queen  Jane  Seymour)  headed 
twenty-four  gentlemen  in  coats  of  satin-damask  and  velvet,  besides  the 
aforesaid  lords  who  wore  four  colours  of  cloth  of  gold  and  purple 
velvet,  with  chains  of  gold  of  great  value,  and  two  hundred  yeomen  in 
the  king^s  colours,  red  and  blue  cloth.' 

Among  the  gentlemen  of  the  king^s  privy  chamber,  Thomas  Culpep- 
per, who  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  a  suspected  intrigue  with  Henry's 
fifth  queen,  Katharine  Howard,  is  named  in  this  contemporary  document 
It  is  curious  that  in  the  train,  by  wliom  Anne  of  Cleves  was  received  at 
Calais,  there  were  kinsmen  of  five  out  of  the  six  queens  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  earl  of  Southampton,  as  the  lord-admiral  of  England,  w^as  dressed 
in  a  coat  of  purple  velvet,  cut  on  cloth  of  gold,  and  tied  with  gieat 
aiglettes  and  trefoils  of  gold,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  and  bald" 
riekwist  he  wore  a  chain,  at  which  hung  a  whistle  of  gold  set  with  rich 
stones  of  great  value.'  In  this  company  were  thirty  gentlemen  of  the 
king's  household,  very  richly  apparelled,  with  great  and  massy  chains ; 
sir  Francis  Bryan  and  sir  Thomas  Seymour's  chains  were  of  especial 
value  and  straunge  fashion. 

^  The  lord-admiral  had  also  a  number  of  gendemen  in  blue  velvet 
and  crimson  satin,  and  his  yeomen  in  damask  of  the  same  colours.  The 
mariners  of  his  ship  wore  satin  of  Bruges.  The  lord-admiral  with  a 
low  obeisance  welcomed  the  royal  bride,  and  brought  her  into  Calais  by 
the  lantern  gate,  where  the  ships  lay  in  the  haven  garnished  with  their 
banners,  pensils,  and  flags,  pleasant  to  behold,  and  at  her  entry  was  shot 
such  a  peal  of  guns,  that  all  her  retinue  were  astonished."  The  town 
of  Calais  echoed  the  royal  salute  with  a  peal  of  ordnance  along  the 
coast  ^  When  she  entered  the  lantern  gate  she  staid  to  view  the  kiiig'i 
ships,  called  the  ^Lyon'  and  the  ^Sweepstakes,'  which  were  decked  M-ith 
one  hundred  banners  of  silk  and  gold,  wherein  were  two  master  gunners, 

» State  Paper  MS.,  Slst  Henry  VHI. 

'I'his  was  the  insignia  of  his  office :  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  yaliant  mt 
£dward  Howard,  when  lord  admiral  of  England,  in  his  last  engagement,  threw 
his  whbtle  into  the 
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d  thirty-one  trumpets,  and  a  double  drum,  that  was  never 
land  before ;  and  so  her  grace  entered  into  Calais,  at  whose 
re  was  150  rounds  of  ordnance  let  out  of  the  said  ships, 
such  a  smoke,  that  not  one  of  her  train  could  see  the  other. 
I  in  the  king's  livery,  of  the  retinue  of  Calais,  the  mayor  of 
his  brethren,  with  the  commons  of  Calais,  the  merchants  of 
aple,  stood  in  order,  forming  a  line  through  which  she  passed 
igs,  and  so  the  mayor  and  his  brethren  came  to  her  loidging, 
r  fifVy  sovereigns  of  gold,  and  the  mayor  of  the  staple  gave 
irereigus  of  gold,*  and  on  the  morrow  after  she  had  a  cannon 
g,  and  all  other  royalty  that  could  be  devised  in  the  king's 
id,  and  kept  open  household  there,  during  the  time  that  she 
nain,  which  was  twenty  days,  and  had  daily  the  best  pas- 
mid  be  devised." 

eantime,  who  impatiently  awaited  the  advent  of  his  long- 
de,  beguiled  these  days  of  suspense  by  the  executions  of 
e  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  the  abbot  of  Tendring,  and  two 
Mninous  preparation  for  the  reception  of  a  consort,  whose 
nions  differed  so  materially  from  his  own. 

detained  by  the  perversity  of  winds  and  waves  so  long  that 
r  Christmas  festival  perforce  at  Calais.  On  the  27th,  being 
iy,  the  weatlier  changed ;  about  noon  she  embarked  with 
d,  attended  by  a  royal  convoy  of  fifty  ships,  sailed  with  a 
vind,  and  had  so  quick  a  passage  that  she  landed  at  Deal  the 
B\e  o'clock.  She  was  honourably  received  by  sir  Thomas 
*d  warden  of  the  port,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  a  castle 

supposed  to  be  Walmer  Castle,  where  she  changed  her 
mained  till  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  the  bishop 
r,  with  a  great  company  of  knights,  esquires,  and  the  flower 
J  of  Kent,  came  to  welcome  Iier  to  England ;  by  them  she 
led  to  Dover  Castle,  and  there  she  rested  till  the  Monday,' 

wintry  and  inclement  day.  But  notwithstanding  the  storm 
>road,  she  obeyed  the  instructions  that  had  been  issued  for 
and  order  of  her  journey,  and  commenced  her  progress  to 
On  Barham  Downs  she  was  met  by  the  archbishop  of 
the  bishops  of  Ely,  St.  Asaph,  St.  David's,  and  Dover,  and 
ipany  of  gentlemen,  who  attended  her  to  St.  Augustine's 
terbury,  where  she  lodged  that  night,  and  on  the  next  day 
Sittingbourne,  where  she  slept.  The  next  day,  which  was 
ven,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lord  Dacre  of  the  south,  the 
>ye,  and  a  great  company  of  knights  and  esquires  of  Nor- 
blk,  with  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  all  clad  in  coats  of 
chains  of  gold,  met  her  at  Rcynham,  and  having  made  their 
acted  her  to  Ilochester,  where  she  remained  in  the  bishop's 
w-year's  day.^ 

ly  of  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  in  State  Paper  Office.  Hall  says  thai 
of  the  stnpio  presented  her  with  100  marks  of  gold,  in  a  rich  purse, 
tefblly  accepted, 
lesptttchesj  Lingard.  'Hall,  p.  833.  IfakI    '. 
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HeDry,  who,  according  lo  Hall,  ^sore  desired  to  see  her  grace,^  told 
Cromwelly  ^  that  he  intended  to  viait  her  privily  od  the  morrow  to 
nonriah  love.*' '  Accordingly,  he,  with  eight  gentlemen  of  hia  privy 
chamber,  all  dreaaed  alike  in  coats  of  marble  colour  (aome  aort  of  grey), 
rode  to  Rocheater  incog.,  expecting,  no  doubt,  that  hia  highly  pimised 
German  bride  would  rival  both  the  bright-eyed  Boleyn  and  the  finr  Sey« 
roour,  and  fondly  hoped  to  commence  a  year  of  love  and  joy  by  stealing 
a  look,  at  her  beauty. 

On  hia  arrival  he  despatched  air  Antony  Browne,  his  master  of  the 
horse,  to  inform  Anne  that  ^  he  had  brought  her  a  new-year's  gift,  if  she 
would  please  to  receive  it" 

The  knight  afterwards  declared,  ^  that  he  was  stmck  with  conslemap 
tion  when  he  was  shown  the  queen,  and  was  never  so  much  dismayed 
in  his  life  as  to  see  a  lady  so  far  unlike  what  had  been  represented.''* 
He  liad,  however,  the  diacretion  to  conceal  his  impreaaion,  well  knowing 
how  greatly  opinions  vary  as  to  beauty,  and  left  the  king  to  judge  far 
himself. 

Henry,  whose  impatience  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  suddenly 
entered  the  presence  of  his  betrothed.  A  glance  sufficed  to  destroy  ths 
enchantment  which  Holbein's  pencil  had  created ;  the  goods  were  not 
equal  to  pattern,  and  he  considered  himself  an  injured  man.  He  recoiled 
in  bitter  disappointment,  and  lord  Russell,  who  was  present,  testified 
^  that  he  never  saw  his  highness  so  marvellously  astonished  and  abashed 
as  on  that  occasion."  ' 

Anne,  who  was  certainly  the  person  most  to  be  pitied,  was  somewhat 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  unexpected  visit  of  the  formidable  apouae  to 
whom  she  had  been  passively,  but  perhaps  reluctantly,  consigned  by  the 
will  of  her  country. 

It  is  possible,  that  Anne  was  not  a  whit  more  charmed  with  Henry's 
appearance  and  deportment  than  he  was  with  hers,  especially  as  the 
burly  tyrant  waa  not  in  the  most  gracious  of  moods.  She  sank  upon 
her  knees  at  his  approach,  and  did  her  best  to  offer  him  a  loving  gieet- 
ing.^  Evilly  as  Henry  was  disposed  towards  the  luckless  princess,  be 
was  touched  with  the  meekness  and  deep  humility  of  her  behiavionr.  He 
did  violence  to  his  feelings  so  far  as  to  raise  her  up  with  some  show  of 
civility.  Hall  says,  ^  He  welcomed  her  with  gracious  words,  and  gently 
took  her  up,  and  kissed  her ;"  the  same  chronicler  adds,  ^  That  the  king 
remained  with  her  all  the  afternoon,  communing  and  devising  with  her, 
and  supped  with  her  in  the  evening."  From  the  evidences  in  Strype'e 
Memorials,  we  learn  that  the  interview  only  lasted  a  few  minutes,  and 
that  scarcely  twenty  words  were  exchanged.  Anne'a  mother-toogue,  the 
German  of  the  Rhine,  familiarly  called  ^  high  Dutch,"  was  so  dispLoM* 

'Cromweirs  letter;  see  Burnet,  voL  i  p.  182. 

•Strype  ;  Tytler  ;  Losely  MS.  "Tytler;  Liogard ;  Losely  MS. 

lliis  memorable  interview  is  thus  noticed  in  the  contemporary  iccord  of 
queen  Anne's  journey :  **  On  the  new  year's  day  her  grace  tarried  at  Rochester, 
on  which  day  the  king's  highness,  only  with  certain  of  his  priry  chamber,  caiaa 
to  her  and  banqueted  with  her,  and  after  departed  to  Greeawich  —  *~  " 
Unpublished  MSS.  in  Slate  Paper  Office. 
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ing  to  Henry^s  musical  ears,  that  he  would  not  make  any  attempts  to 
cooTerae  with  her  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  yet  he  was  previously 
aware  that  ^  hia  wife  could  speak  no  English — he  no  Dutch." 

The  moment  he  quitted  her  presence,  he  sent  for  the  lords  who  had 
hrouglit  her  over,  and  indignantly  addressed  the  following  queries  to  the 
brd  admiral :  ^  How  like  you  this  woman  ?  Do  you  think  her  so  per- 
sonable, ^r,  and  beautiful,  as  report  hath  been  made  unto  me  ?  I  pray 
you  tell  me  true.** 

The  admiral  eraaively  rejoined,  ^  I  take  her  not  for /air,  but  to  be  of 
a  hrmon  complexion.'' 

^  Alas  r*  said  the  king,  ^  whom  shall  men  trust  ?  I  promise  you  I  see 
no  such  thing  as  hath  been  shown  me  of  her  by  pictures  or  report  I 
am  ashamed  that  men  have  praised  her  as  they  have  done,  and  I  love 
her  noL'» » 

The  new-year'a  gifl  which  he  had  provided  for  Anne  was  a  partlet  of 
mJtAe  skins  to  wear  about  her  neck,  and  a  muffly  furred,  that  is  to  say,  a 
oinflT  and  tippet  of  rich  sables.*  This  he  had  intended  to  present  with 
his  own  hand  to  her ;  but  not  considering  her  handsome  enough  to  be 
entitled  to  such  an  honour,  he  sent  it  to  her  the  following  morning  by 
sir  Anthony  Brown,  with  as  cold  a  message  as  might  be.'  He  made 
bitter  complaints  of  his  hard  fate  to  lord  Russell,  sir  Anthony  Browne^ 
and  sir  Anthony  Dennis.^  The  latter  gentleman  told  his  sovereign, 
*  that  persons  of  humble  station  had  this  great  advantage  over  princes, 
that  they  might  go  and  choose  their  own  wives,  while  great  princes  must 
take  such  as  were  brought  them."  This  observation  afforded  no  conso- 
lation to  the  moody  monarch,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion  been  so ' 
pertinaciously  desirous  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the  beauties  of 
France,  who  were  proposed  to  his  consideration. 

He  returned  to  Greenwich  very  melancholy,  and,  when  he  saw  Crom- 
wdl,  gave  vent  to  a  torrent  of  vituperation  against  those  who  had  pro- 
vided him  with  so  unsuitable  a  consort,  whom,  with  his  characteristic 
brutality,  he  likened  to  a  ^' great  Flanders  mare."  Cromwell  endea- 
iroured  to  ahifl  the  blame  from  himself  to  the  admiral  Fitzwilliam,  earl 
of  Southampton,  for  whom  he  had  no  great  kindness,  saying,  ^^that  when 
he  foond  the  princess  so  different  from  the  pictures  and  reports  that  had 
been  made  of  her,  he  should  have  stayed  her  at  Calais,  till  he  had  given 
the  king  notice  that  she  was  not  so  handsome  as  had  been  represented." 
The  admiral  replied  bluntly,  ^^  that  he  was  not  invested  with  any  such 
authority.  His  commission  was  to  bring  her  to  England,  and  he  had 
obeyed  his  orders."  Cromwell  retorted  upon  him,  ^^  that  he  had  spoken 
in  his  letters  of  the  lady's  beauty  in  terms  of  commendation,  which  had 
misled  his  highness  and  his  council."  The  admiral,  however,  repre- 
sented, ^  that  as  the  princess  was  generally  reported  for^a  beauty,  he  had 
only  repeated  the  opinions  of  others,  for  which  no  one  ought  reasonably 
to  blame  him,  especially  as  he  supposed  she  would  be  his  queen."* 
This  very  original  altercation  was  interrupted  by  the  preremptory  orders 

'Stowe's  Annals,  by  Howes,  p.  834.  "Strype;  Liiiganl  j  Losoly  MS. 

'Strypes  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  307.  ^Herbert;  Buriiet;  Rapinj  Guthrie. 

*  Burnet's  HisL  Reformation,  vol.  L  p.  260;  Guthrie. 
21* 
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of  the  king,  that  some  me^ns  should  be  found  for  preTenting  the  neoei- 
8ity  of  his  completing  his  engagement.  A  council  was  summoned  in  all 
haste,  at  which  tlie  precontract  of  the  lady  with  Francis  of  Lorraine  was 
named  by  Henry^s  ministers  as  forming  a  legal  impediment  to  her  union 
with  the  kingJ  Anne,  ^yho  had  advanced  as  far  as  Dartford  (with  a 
heavy  heart  no  doubt),  was  delayed  in  her  progress,  while  Osliger  and 
llostoden,  her  brother^s  ambassadors,  by  whom  she  had  been  attended 
to  England,  were  summoned  to  produce  documentary  evidence  that  the 
contract  was  dissolved.  They  had  no  legal  proofs  to  show,  but  declared 
that  the  engagement  between  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  and  the  marquis 
of  Lorraine  had  been  merely  a  conditional  agreement  between  the  parents 
of  the  parties,  who  were  both  in  their  minority ;  that  in  the  year  1535 
it  had  been  formally  annulled.  Ttiis  they  said  was  registered  in  the 
chancery  of  Cleves,  from  which  they  promised  to  produce  an  authentic 
extract  witliin  three  months."' 

Such  of  the  council  as  were  willing  to  humour  the  king  in  his  wish 
of  being  released  from  his  engagement  to  Anne,  replied,  ^  that  this  was 
not  enough,  as  an  illegal  marriage  might  endanger  the  succession ;"  but 
Cranmer  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  were  of  opinion  that  no  just  impe- 
diment to  the  marriage  existed.'  Cromwell  also  represented  to  the  king 
the  impolicy  of  embroiling  himself  with  the  princes  of  the  Smalcaldic 
League  in  such  forcible  terms,  that  Henry  at  lengtli  passionately  ex- 
claimed, '^  Is  there  then  no  remedy,  but  that  I  must  needs  put  my  neck 
into  the  yoke?"* 

Having  in  these  gracious  words  signified  his  intention  of  proceeding 
to  the  solemnisation  of  his  nuptials  with  the  insulted  lady,  who  awaited 
the  notification  of  his  pleasure  at  Dartford,  he  ordered  the  most  splendid 
preparations  to  be  made  for  his  marriage. 

^  Wednesday  last,"  says  Marillac,^  '^  it  was  notified  by  a  horseman, 
who  made  a  public  outcry  in  London,  that  all  who  loved  their  lord  the 
king  should  proceed  to  Greenwigs  on  the  morrow,  to  meet  and  make 
their  devoir  to  my  lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  would  shortly  be  their 
queen." 

If  the  sight-loving  mania  of  the  good  people  of  London  in  the  days 
of  that  king  of  pageants  and  processions,  Henry  VIII.,  any  way  resem- 
bled what  it  is  now,  we  may  imagine  tlie  alacrity  with  which  the  royal 
requisition  was  obeyed,  and  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who 
would  pour  in  an  eager  stream  towards  the  courtly  bowers  of  Green- 
wich, which  had  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Henry's  fourth  bride. 

3Iarillac  records,  *^  that  he  and  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor  were 
both  invited  to  attend,  in  order  to  render  the  ceremonial  the  more  ho- 
nourable, and  when  they  arrived  at  Greenwigs  (as  he  always  spells 
Greenwich)  they  found  five  or  six  thousand  horsemen  assembled  to  form 
tlie  procession,  among  whom,  for  so  the  king  had  directed,  there  was  a 
marvellous  silence,  witliout  either  noise  or  confusion." 

'Burnet;  Kapin;  Strype;  Gutlirie;  Lingarii. 

*  Burnet;  Rapin;  Strype;  Guthrie;  Lingard.  *Bamt. 

*  Lingmrd  ;  Herbert ;  Losely  MSS. 

*  D^pifehes  de  Marillac.    Bibliotbeque  du  Boi. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  the  gorgeous  details  given  by  Hall  of  the 
first  public  state  interview  between  Henry  and  his  Flemish  bride.  Ou 
the  dd  day  of  Januar}%  being  Satunlay,  on  a  fair  plain  on  Blackheath,  at 
the  foot  of  Shooter's  Hill,  was  pitched  a  rich  tent  of  cloth  of  gold,  and 
divers  other  tents  and  pavilions,  in  which  were  made  fires  with  per- 
fumes, for  her  grace  and  her  ladies.  From  the  tents  to  the  park-gate  at 
Greenwich  all  the  furze  and  bushes  were  cut  down,  and  an  ample  space 
cleared  for  the  view  of  all  spectators.  Next  the  park  pales,  on  the  east 
side  stood  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  and  on  the  west  side  stood 
the  mercliants  of  Genoa,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Spain,  in  coats  of  velvet 
On  both  sides  the  way  stood  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  aldermen  and  council  of  the  said  city,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  which  were  mixed  with  the  esquires.  Next  the  tents  were 
knights,  and  fifty  gentlemen-pensioners  in  velvet,  with  chains  of  gold ; 
behind  the  gentlemen  stood  the  serving-men,  well  horsed  and  apparelled, 
that  whosoever  viewed  them  well  might  say  that  they,  for  tall  and 
comely  personages,  and  clean  of  limb  and  body,  were  able  to  give  the 
greatest  prince  in  Christendom  a  mortal  bieakfast,  if  he  were  the  king's 
enemy.  The  gentlemen  pertaining  to  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  privy 
seal,  lord  admiral,  and  other  nobles,  besides  their  costly  liveries  wore 
cliaiiis  of  gold.  These,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred, 
were  ranged  in  a  double  file,  from  the  park-gates  to  the  cross  upon  the 
heath,  and  there  awaited  the  return  of  the  king  with  her  giace.  About 
twelve  o'clock  her  grace,  with  all  the  company  that  were  of  her  own 
nation,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  horse,  accompanied  by  the  dukes 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  other 
bishops,  lords,  and  knights,  who  had  conducted  her  from  France,  came 
down  from  Shooter's  Ilill  towards  the  tents,  and  a  good  space  from  the 
tents  she  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Rutland,  her  lord  chamberlain,  sir 
Thomas  Dennis,  her  chancellor,  with  all  her  other  officers  of  state  and 
councillors.  Then  Dr.  Kaye,  her  almoner,  presented  to  her,  on  the 
king's  behalf,  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  her  household,  and  addressed 
to  her  an  eloquent  Latin  oration,  of  which  the  unlearned  princess  under- 
stood not  a  word,  but  it  was  answered  with  all  due  solemnity,  ou  her 
behalf,  by  her  brother's  secretary,  who  acted  as  her  interpreter. 

Then  the  king's  nieces,  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,'  daughter  to  the  queen 
of  France,  with  the  duchess  of  Richmond,'  and  the  countesses  of  Rut- 
land and  Hertford,  and  other  ladies,  to  the  number  of  sixty-five,  saluted 
and  welcomed  her  grace.  Anne  then  alighted  from  the  chariot  in  which 
she  had  performed  her  long  journey,  and  with  most  goodly  manner  and 
loving  countenance  returned  thanks,  and  kissed  them  all ;  her  officers 
and  councillors  kissed  her  hand,  after  which  she,  with  all  the  ladies, 
entered  the  tents  and  warmed  themselves.' 

Marillac,  who  made  one  of  the  royal  cavalcade,  says,  ^  the  king  met 
them  all  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  [meaning  Shooter's  Hill],  attended 
by  fiwe  or  six  thousand  horsemen,  partly  of  his  household,  and  partly 

'Frances  Brandon,  mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

'Widow  of  Henry'i  illegitimate  son.  'Hall'i  Cbioniolffi  reprint  p.  834L 
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of  the  gentlemen  of  the  coiiDtrj,  besides  those  summoned  from  the 
city  of  London,  who  always  assist  at  these  English  triumphs,  wearing 
massy  chains  of  gold." 

The  ambassador  does  not  gire  a  flattering  description  of  Anne,  who, 
probably  from  the  coldness  of  the  day,  and  the  painful  frame  of  mind 
in  which  she  must  have  been  thrown  by  Henry's  demurs,  did  not  appear 
to  adrantage.  ^From  what  one  may  judge,"  he  says,  ^  she  is  about 
thirty  years  old  [she  was  but  twenty-fourj.  She  is  tidl  of  stature,  pitied 
with  the  small-pox,  and  with  little  beauty.  Her  countenance  is  firm  and 
determined." '  The  circumstance  of  her  being  marked  with  the  small- 
pux  explains  the  mystery  of  why  Holbein's  portrait  pleased  the  king  so 
much  better  than  the  original.  No  artbt  copies  the  cruel  traces  of  that 
malady  in  a  lady's  face ;  therefore  the  picture  was  flattered,  even  if  the 
features  were  faithfully  delineated. 

^  The  said  lady,"  proceeds  Marillac,  ^  has  brought  with  her  from  her 
brother's  country,  for  her  companions,  twelve  or  fifteen  damsels,  who 
are  even  inferior  in  beauty  to  their  mistress,  and  are  moreover  dressed 
after  a  fashion  so  heavy  and  tasteless,  that  it  would  make  them  af^ieir 
frightftil,  even  if  they  were  belles?^  The  lady  Anne  was  also  dressed 
after  the  mode  of  her  own  country,  which,  to  judge  from  his  excellency^ 
observation  on  the  costume  of  her  maids  of  honour,  must  have  beei 
somewhat  outlandish.  A  Frenchman,  however,  is  always  hypercritical 
on  such  points. 

How  much  opinions  difler  on  matters  of  the  kind  our  readers  will 
presently  see,  from  the  glowing  details  which  Anne's  staunch  admirer, 
Hail,  has  given  of  her  dress  and  appearance  on  this  occasion.  We  will 
now  return  to  his  narrative.  ^  When  the  kin^  knew  that  she  wu 
arrived  in  her  tent,  he  with  all  diligence  set  out  through  the  park.  First 
came  the  king's  trumpeter,  then  the  king's  officers  of  his  council,  after 
them  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  some  apparelled  in 
coats  of  velvet  embroidered,  others  had  their  coats  guarded  with  chains 
of  gold,  very  rich  to  behold ;  these  were  well  mounted  and  trapped ; 
after  them  came  the  barons,  the  youngest  first,  and  so  sir  William  Uollys, 
the  lord  mayor,  rode  with  the  lord  Parr,'  being  youngest  baron.  Then 
followed  the  bishops,  apparelled  in  black  satin ;  after  them  tlie  earls ; 
then  duke  Phihp  of  Bavaria  and  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  (who  was 
the  suitor  of  the  princess  Mary),  richly  apparelled,  with  the  livery  of 
the  Toison,  or  Golden  Fleece,  about  his  neck.  Then  the  arobassadon 
of  tiie  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  the  lord  chancellor,  with  the 
other  great  state  oflicers,  and  Garter  king-at-arms.  These  lords  were, 
for  the  most  part,  arrayed  in  purple  velvet,  and  the  marquess  of  Dorset, 
in  the  same  Uvery,  bore  the  king's  sword  of  state.  After  him,  but  a 
good  distance,  came  the  king,  mounted  on  a  goodly  courser,  trapped  in 
rich  cloth  of  gold,  traversed  all  over,  lattice-wise,  with  gold  embroidery, 
pearled  on  every  side  of  the  embroidery;  the  buckles  and  pendants 
were  all  of  fine  gold.'  The  king  was  apparelled  in  a  coat  of  purple 
velvet,  made  somewhat  like  a  frock,  all  over  embroidered  with  flat  gold 

'Marillac's  Despatches. 

*  Katharine  Pairs  uncle.  'Hail's  Chioa.  fepnnt,  p.  V34| 
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of  damask,  with  small  lace  mixed  between,  traverse-wise,  so  that  little 
of  the  ground  appeared ;  about  which  garment  was  a  rich  guard,  very 
cariously  embroidered.  The  sleeves  and  breast  were  cut  and  lined  with 
cloth  of  gold,  and  clasped  with  great  buttons  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
orient  pearls;  his  sword  and  girdle  adorned  with  stones  and  special 
emeralds,  his  cap  garnished  with  stones,  but  his  bonnet  was  so  rich  of 
jewels  that  few  men  could  value  them.  Beside  all  this,"  continues  Hall, 
whose  loyal  raptures  increase  with  every  additional  jewel  which  he 
records  as  decorating  bluff  king  Hal,  who  must  have  aimed  at  rivalling 
the  king  of  diamonds  on  this  occasion, — '^beside  all  this,  he  wore  f» 
collar  ot  such  balas,  rubies,  and  pearl,  that  few  men  ever  saw  the  like; 
and  about  his  person  ran  ten  footmen,  richly  apparelled  in  goldsmiths* 
work.  And  notwithstanding  this  rich  apparel  and  precious  jewels  were 
pleasant  to  the  nobles  and  all  present  to  behold,  yet  his  piincely  coun- 
tenance, his  goodly  personage,  and  royal  gesture,  so  far  exceeded  all 
creatures  present,  that,  in  comparison  of  his  person,  all  his  rich  apparel 
was  little  esteemed.  After  him  followed  his  lord  chamberlain;  then 
came  sir  Anthony  Browne,  master  of  his  horse,  a  goodly  gentleman,  of 
comely  penonage,  well  mounted  and  richly  apparelled,  leading  the  kiiig^s 
horse  of  estate  by  a  long  rein  of  gold,  which  horse  was  trapped  in 
manner  like  a  barb,  with  crimson  velvet  and  satin,  all  over  embroidered 
with  gold,  after  an  antique  fashion,  very  curiously  wrought.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  pages  of  honour,  in  coats  of  rich  tinsel  and  crimson  velvet 
paled,  riding  on  great  coursers,  all  trapped  in  crimson  velvet,  embroi- 
dered with  new  devices  and  knots  of  gold,  which  were  both  pleasant 
and  comely  to  behold.  Then  followed  sir  Antony  WingGeld,  captain  of 
the  guard,  then  the  guard  well  mounted  and  in  rich  coats.  In  this  order 
the  king  rode  to  the  last  end  of  the  rank,  where  the  spears  and  pen- 
sioners stood,  and  there  ever}'  person  that  came  with  the  king  placed 
himself  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  king  standing  in  the  midst. 

*^  When  her  grace  was  advertised  of  the  king^s  coming,  she  issued 
out  of  her  tent,  being  apparelled  in  a  rich  gown  of  cloth  of  gold  raised, 
made  round,  without  any  train,  after  the  Dutch  fashion,  and  on  her 
bead  a  caul,  and  over  that  a  round  bonnet,  or  cap,  set  full  of  orient 
pearl,  of  very  proper  fashion,  and  before  that  she  had  a  cornet  of  black 
velvet,  and  about  her  neck  she  had  a  partlet  set  full  of  rich  stone,  which 
glistened  all  the  field.  At  the  door  of  the  tent  she  mounted  on  a  fair 
horse,  richly  trapped  with  goldsmiths'  work,  and  so  were  her  footmen 
who  surrounded  her,  with  the  black  lion^  embroidered,  and  on  the 
shoulder  a  carbuncle  set  in  gold ;  and  so  she  inarched  towards  the  king, 
who,  perceiving  her  approach,  came  forward  somewhat  beyond  the  cross 
on  the  heath,'  and  there  paused  a  little  in  a  fair  place  till  she  came 
oearer.  Then  he  put  off  his  bonnet,  and  came  forward  to  her,  and  with 
most  loving  countenance  and  princely  behaviour  saluted,  welcomed,  and 
embraced  her,  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  tlie  beholders ;  and  she  likewise, 

'The  mmiorial  bearing  of  Hainault. 

'This  was  on  the  antique  mound  on  Blackheath,  once  a  Saxon  tumulus,  now 
crawned  with  a  few  ttanted  fin.  The  orota  was  there  in  the  time  of  Charles  U. 
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not  forgetting  her  duty,  with  most  amiable  aspect  and  womanly  be» 
haviour,  received  hia  grace  with  many  sweet  words,  thanks,  and  great 
praises  given  him.  While  they  were  thus  communing,  the  pensioners 
and  guards  departed  to  furnish  the  court  and  hall  at  Greenwich,'^  that  is. 
to  commence  forming  the  state  pageant  there  against  the  arriTal  of  thf 
king  and  his  betrothed. 

When  the  king  had  conversed  a  little  with  the  lady  Anne,  which  most 
have  been  by  mean?  of  an  interpreter,  ^  he  put  her  on  his  right  hand, 
and  so  with  tlieir  footmen  they  rode  as  though  tliey  had  been  coupled 
together.^'  ^  Oh  P'  continues  the  enraptured  chronicler,  ^  what  a  sight 
was  this,  to  see  so  goodly  a  prince  and  so  noble  a  king  to  ride  with 
so  fair  a  lady,  of  so  goodly  a  stature,  and  so  womanly  a  countenance, 
and  in  especial  of  so  good  qualities ;  1  think  no  creature  could  see  them 
but  his  heart  rejoiced.'' '  Few,  perhaps,  of  the  spectators  of  this  biave 
show  imagined  how  deceptive  a  farce  it  was,  nor  does  Hall,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  all  he  describes,  appear  to  have  been  in  the  alightcst 
degree  aware  how  false  a  part  his  sovereign  was  acting,  or  how  hard  a 
trial  it  must  have  beeu  tu  that  gaily  decorated  victim,  the  bride,  to 
smother  all  the  struggling  feeliugs  of  female  pride  and  delicacy,  to  assume 
a  sweet  aud  loving  demeanour  towards  the  bloated  tyrant,  by  whom  she 
had  been  so  rudely  scorned  and  depreciated.  Certainly,  Anne  had  the 
most  reasonable  cause  for  dissaiisfaction  of  the  two,  when  we  consider 
that,  if  she  were  not  quite  so  handsome  as  liulbein  had  represented  her, 
she  was  a  line  young  woman  of  only  four-and-twenty,  who  had  been 
much  admired  in  her  own  country. 

Henry  was  more  than  double  her  age,  unwieldy  and  diseased  in  per- 
son, witli  a  countenance  stamped  by  all  the  traces  of  the  sensual  and 
cruel  pa:»sions  which  deformed  his  mind.  There  was  Uie  broken  heart 
of  his  first  queen,  the  bloody  scaffold  of  his  second,  and  the  early  giave 
of  his  third  consort,  to  appal  his  luckless  bride,  when  she  perceived  that 
she  was  already  despised  by  her  fonnidable  spouse.  What  woman 
but  would  have  shuddered  at  iiuding  herself  in  Anne  of  Cleves'  predi- 
cament ? 

Hall  thus  resumes  his  rich  narrative :  ^^  When  the  king  and  the  lady 
Anne  had  met,  and  both  their  companies  joined,  they  returned  through 
the  ranks  of  knights  and  squires  which  had  remained  stationary.  First 
came  her  trumpets,  twelve  in  number,  beside  two  kettle-drums  on  horse- 
back ;  next  followed  tlie  king's  trumpets,  tlien  the  king's  councillors, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  then  the  gentlemen  of  her  grace^s 
country,  in  coats  of  velvet,  riding  on  great  horses ;  after  them  the  mayor 
of  London,  in  crimson  velvet  with  a  rich  collar,  coupled  with  the 
youngest  baron ;  then  all  the  barons,  followed  by  the  bishops ;  then  the 
earls,  with  whom  lode  the  earls  of  Waldeck  and  Overstein,  Anne's  coon- 
trymen.  Next  came  the  dukes,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  %nd  doke 
Philip  of  Bavaria,  followed  by  tlie  ambassadors,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and 
the  lord  chancellor;  then  the  lord  marquess  witli  the  king's  sword. 
Next  followed  the  king  himself  riding  with  his  fair  lady.     Behind  him 

'  Hall's  Chronicle,  Fepiint,  p.  835i. 
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rode  sir  Anthony  Browne,  with  the  king^s  horse  of  estate ;  behind  her 
rode  sir  John  Dudley,  master  of  her  horse,  leading  her  spare  palfrey, 
trapped  in  rich  tissue  down  to  the  ground.  Afler  them  followed  the 
lady  Margaret  Donglas,  the  lady-marquess  Dorset,  the  duchesses  of 
Richmond  and  Suffolk,  the  countesses  of  Rutland  and  Hertford,  and 
other  countesses  next  followed  her  grace's  charioL'" 

This  circumstance  and  the  description  of  the  equipage  are  worthy  of 
attention  with  regard  to  the  costume  of  the  era.  ^^  The  chariot  was  well 
canred  and  gilt,  with  the  arms  of  her  country  curiously  wrougiit  and 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  All  the  horses  were  trapped  with  black 
rehelf  and  on  them  rode  pages  of  honour  in  coats  of  velvet.  In  the 
chariot  rode  two  ancient  ladies  of  her  country.  After  the  chariot  fol- 
lowed six  ladies  and  gentlewomen  of  her  country,  all  richly  apparelled 
with  caps  set  with  pearls,  and  great  chains  of  divers  fashions,  after  the 
custom  of  their  country,  and  with  them  rode  six  ladies  of  England  well 
heseen.  Then  followed  another  chariot,  gilt  and  furnished  as  the  other 
was.  Then  came  ten  English  ladies  well  apparelled  ;  next  them  another 
chariot  covered  with  black  cloth,  in  that  were  four  gentlewomen,  her 
grace's  cliamberers ;  then  followed  all  the  remnant  of  the  ladies,  gentle- 
women, and  maidens,  in  great  number,  wliich  did  wear  that  day  French 
hoods ;  after  them  came  Anne's  three  washer-women,  launderers  as  they 
are  called — we  should  never  have  thought  of  their  having  a  place  in 
the  procession — in  a  chariot  all  covered  with  black ;  then  a  horse-litter, 
of  cloth  of  gold  of  crimson  velvet  paled  (striped),  with  horses  trapped 
iccordingly,  which  was  a  present  from  the  king.  Last  of  all  came  the 
lerving-men  of  her  train,  all  clothed  in  black,  mounted  on  great  Flemish 
horses.' 

**  In  this  order  they  rode  through  the  ranks  into  the  park,  and  at  the 
late  friars'  wall'  all  men  alighted,  save  the  king,  the  two  masters  of  the 
horse,  and  the  henchmen,  which  rode  to  the  liall-door,  and  the  ladies 
rode  to  the  court-gate.  As  they  passed  they  beheld  from  the  wharf 
how  the  citizens  of  London  were  rowing  up  and  down  on  the  Thames, 
erery  craft  in  his  barge  garnished  with  banners,  flags,  streamers,  pcnsils, 
and  targets,  some  painted  and  blazoned  with  the  king's  arms,  some  with 
those  o(  her  grace,  and  some  with  the  arms  of  tlieir  craft  or  mystery. 

**  Besides  the  barges  of  every  craft  or  city  company,  there  was  a 
baige  made  like  a  ship,  called  the  baclielor's  bark,  decked  with  pensils, 
and  penDons  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  targets  in  great  number,  on  which 
waited  a  foyst,  that  shot  great  pieces  of  artillery.  In  every  barge  were 
difers  sorts  of  instruments,  with  men  and  children  singing  and  playing 
in  chorus,  as  the  king  and  the  lady  passed  on  the  wharf,  which  sight 
tod  noises  they  much  praised." 

A  splendid  scene  it  must  have  been,  that  gorgeous  cavalcade  extend- 
ing from  Dlackheath,  through  the  park  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
broad-bosomed  Thames,  so  gaily  dight  with  the  flags  and  gilded  barges 

» Hall's  Chronicle.  *  Hall's  Chron.  836. 
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of  the  queen  of  merchant  cities,  and  all  the  aquatic  pageantry  whid 
wealth  and  loyalty  could  devise  to  do  honour  to  the  sovereign's  bride 
But  to  return  to  her  whose  advent  had  given  the  citizens  of  London  so 
proud  a  holy  day,  and  filled  the  leafless  bowers  of  Greenwich  with  an- 
wonted  animation  at  that  wintry  season  of  the  year.  ^As  soon  as  she 
and  the  king  had  alighted  from  their  horses  in  the  inner  court,  the  king 
lovingly  embraced  her,  and  bade  her  ^  welcome  to  her  own,'  then  led 
her,  by  the  left  arm,  through  the  hall,  which  was  furnished  below  the 
hearth  with  the  king's  guard,  and  above  the  hearth  with  the  fifty  pen- 
sioners with  their  battle-axes,  and  so  brought  her  up  to  her  privy  cham- 
ber,"' which  Mai  iliac  says,  "was  richly  prepared  for  her  reception." 
There  Henry  left  her,  after  which  a  curious  scene  took  place  between 
him  and  his  unlucky  premier,  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  relate  in 
the  royal  despot's  own  words,  as  detailed  by  him  a  few  months  after- 
wards to  his  council. 

"  Upon  the  day  of  her  entry  into  Greenwich,  after  I  had  brought  her 
to  her  chamber,  he  (Cromwell)  came  with  me  to  mine,  and  then  I  said 
to  him : — 

"*How  say  you,  my  lord,  is  it  not  as  I  told  you  ?  Say  what  they 
will,  she  is  nothing  fair ;  her  person  is  well  and  seemly,  but  nothing 
else.' 

^ '  By  my  faith  you  say  right,'  quoth  he, '  but  methinketh  she  hath  a 
queenly  manner  withal.' 

"  ^  That  is  right,'  quoth  I,  and  from  that  time  we  had  no  farther  com- 
munication.'" 

But  the  ruin  of  Cromwell  may  be  dated  from  that  hour.  He  told  the 
king  "  he  was  sorry  his  grace  was  no  better  content,"  on  which  Heniy 
bade  him  call  the  council  together,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  remedy, 
even  after  he  had  committed  himself  by  this  public  reception  of  the  lady. 
The  council  met  that  very  afternoon.  Osliger  and  Hostoden,  when 
summoned,  appeared  much  astonished  at  the  mention  of  the  precontract 
between  Anne  and  the  marquis  of  Lorraine.  "They  answered,"  Crom- 
well says,  "  like  men  perplexed,  and  deferred  their  definitive  replies  till 
tlie  next  morning."* 

Meantime  the  crowd  of  spectators  and  the  inferior  actors  in  the  state 
pageant  dispersed,  for  wliich  Hall  tells  us  the  signal  was  given  by  the 
mighty  peal  of  guns  that  was  shot  from  Greenwich  tower,  when  the 
king  and  queen  entered  the  court  together.  Then  all  the  horsemen 
broke  their  ranks,  and  had  leave  to  depart  to  London  or  to  their  lodg^ 
ings.  "  To  see  how  long  it  was  or  ever  the  horsemen  could  pass,  an. 
how  late  it  was  ere  the  footmen  could  get  over  London  bridge,"  pursni 
he, "  I  assure  you  it  was  wondrous  to  behold." 

At  this  juncture  the  lord  chamberlain  inquired  of  the  king,  ^  What 
day  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  name  for  the  coronation  of  the 


'  HalTs  Chronicle,  83G.  Tliis  etiquette  of  the  stations  of  the  royal  piard  w 
curious.  The  hearth  was  evidently  in  the  middle  of  the  hail  at  Greenwich 
Palace. 

*  Uaynes's  State  Papers.  •  BiimeL 
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queen  ?''  ^  We  will  talk  of  that  when  1  have  made  her  my  queen,^ 
was  the  omiooua  reply  of  the  moody  monarch.' 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  Cromwell  came  by  the  private  way  to 
Henry's  private  chamber,  and  informed  him  that  the  ambassadors  of 
Cleves  treated  the  idea  of  the  precontract  with  contempt,  and  had  offered 
to  remain  in  prison  as  pledges  for  the  arrival  of  the  revocation  of  the 
sponsalia.  Henry  was  much  annoyed  at  this  intelligence,  and  exclaimed, 
^  I  am  not  well  handled ;'' '  adding,  ^  if  it  were  not  tliat  she  is  come  so 
fiu-  into  my  realm,  and  the  great  preparations  that  my  states  and  people 
have  made  for  her,  and  for  fear  of  making  a  ruffle  in  the  world,  and  of 
driving  her  brother  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  and  the  French  king, 
who  are  now  together,  I  would  not  now  marry  her.'' 

After  dinner,  on  the  same  Sunday,  Henry  sent  for  all  his  council,  and 
repeated  his  favourite  expression,  ^^  that  he  was  not  well  handled  about 
the  contract  with  the  prince  of  Lforraine,"  and  required  that  Anne  should 
make  a  solemn  protestation  that  she  was  freed  from  all  precontracts.  This 
she  did  in  the  presence  of  all  Henry's  council  and  notaries.  When  Crom- 
well informed  Henry  that  it  had  been  done,  he  repeated,  ^  Is  there  then 
none  other  remedy  but  I  must  needs  against  my  will  put  my  neck  into 
the  yoke  ?"  On  which  Cromwell  withdrew,  leaving  his  lord  in  what  he 
politely  terms  ^  a  study  or  pensiveness." '  In  otlier  words,  an  access  of 
lullen  ill  humour,  in  which  Henry  remained  till  the  Monday  morning, 
when  he  ^  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  go  through  with  it,"  and 
directed  that  the  nuptials  should  be  solemnised  on  the  following  day, 
January  6th,  being  the  Epiphany  or  feast  of  kings,  commonly  called 
Twelfth  day,  and  set  about  preparing  himself  for  the  ceremonial.  Short 
notice  tliis  for  the  bride,  but  her  feelings  had  been  outraged  in  every 
possible  way.  Next  came  the  question,  Who  should  lead  her  to  the 
altar  ?  Two  noblemen  of  her  own  court,  the  earl  of  Overstein  and  the 
gimndmaster  Hostoden,  had  come  to  England  with  her  expressly  for  tliat 

Sirpose,  and  to  superintend  all  the  arrangements  for  her  marriage. 
enry  chose  to  associate  the  earl  of  Essex  with  the  earl  of  Overstein  in 
the  honour  of  leading  her.  Then,  as  if  to  render  every  thing  as  incon- 
venient as  possible  to  the  princess,  he  fixed  the  early  hour  of  eight  in 
the  morning  for  the  solemnity.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  not  punctual  to 
the  time,  on  which  Henry  deputed  Cromwell  to  take  the  office  of  con- 
ducting the  bride,  and  sent  him  to  her  chamber  for  that  purpose,  but 
before  Anne  was  ready  Essex  arrived,  and  Cromwell  returned  to  Henry's 
privy  chamber  to  inform  him.  Henry  was  by  that  time  arrayed  in  his 
wedding-dress,  which  is  thus  described  by  Hall :  ^^  His  grace  was  appa- 
relled in  a  gown  of  cloth  of  gold,  raised  with  great  flowers  of  silver  and 
furred  with  black  jennettes.  His  coat,  crimson  satin,  slashed  and  em- 
broidered, and  clasped  with  great  diamonds,  and  a  rich  collar  about  his 
neck.^  In  this  array  he  came  into  his  chamber  of  presence,  and  calling 
CVomwell  to  him,  said,  ^  My  lord,  if  it  were  not  to  satisfy  the  world  and 
my  realm,  I  would  not  do  what  I  must  do  this  day  for  any  earthly 

*  Lett  *  Crorawell'i  lettsr,  Buniat,  voL  i  p.  183. 

'Clomwsirs  letter,  in  Bomil^  voL  L  p.  183. 
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thin^.^ '  Then  one  of  the  ollicers  of  the  household  informed  him  the 
i{ii(fii  was  reaily.  On  whirh  he,  with  his  lords  and  officers  of  state, 
aJvanced  into  the  gullery  next  the  rIo«ets,  and  there  paused,  and,  with 
!«r»rnp  expressions  of  ciispUasure  that  she  was  so  long  in  coming,  sent 
thr  lords  to  fetrh  the  ({iiecn. 

Who  ran  hlanie  Anne  for  h(ir  tardiness  on  this  occasion,  after  all 
Ilcnry^it  in^ultin^  di'niiirs  and  discourtesies  ?  She  had,  however,  con- 
Sfilcd  hersirif  by  niakinir  a  vrry  ela borate  and  splendid  toilet  She  wai 
dressed  in  a  tfown  of  ricfi  cl<iih  of  i^ohl,  embroidered  very  thickly  with 
great  flowers  of  Inrtrr  oriental  pcarN.  It  was  made  round  and  without 
a  tntiiK  after  the  Diiirh  ta>)iion.  which,  it  appears,  was  not  admired  in 
Knirhind.  She  wore  her  luxuriant  i/f  llotr  hair  Ho  wing  down  her  shoul- 
iU-r^y  and  on  her  heail  a  coronal  of  ^old  full  of  costly  gems,  and  set 
about  with  s])rii:s  of  rosemary,  a  lierb  of  grace,  which  was  used  by 
maiileiifi  both  at  we(!din(.r*<  and  funerals.^  About  her  neck  and  waist  she 
wore  ji'wels  «»f  ijn-at  priec* 

Thus  arntved  tin*  ri»val  bride  cnnie  forth  from  her  closet  between  lh« 
earl  of  ()\er^lein  and  tin*  earl  of  Essex;  acc<  rding  to  Hall,  ^  with  mo6l 
deinun'  e<iuutenriuce  ;iiiil  sail  ■  coni;)t>se(i  =  i)cliaviour,  passed  through  the 
kiui^V  ebaruber.''  The  Innls  went  bifnre  her  in  procession,  and  when 
thrv  re.-iehed  llie  L'JiHerv  whiTe  the  kin«:  was  she  made  three  low  obci- 

•  ■  ■  «  

saiircM  ami  curtsies.  Thru  the  archhishoj)  of  Cantorbur)',  Cranmer, 
reerivetl  ilieiu  aful  iharried  iheni  ii»irfiher.  The  earl  of  Oversiein  gave 
hrr  away,  and  about  her  weddiui^-rini;  was  insrribed,  ©ob  Scilb  fllC 
U)cc!  to  kcfpc/  a  more  appmjiriaie  nmlto  cnuld  scarcely  have  been 
rhnsi'U  for  a  wife  of  Henry  \'II1.  No  iIoid)l  the  poor  queen  had  that 
pniyer  very  often  on  lier  lips.  »» Alter  the  inarriaire  was  celebrated  they 
w(  lit  hand  in  haiul  iuio  the  king's  elos(>t,  and  (here  heartl  mass  and 
nlli-red  their  tapers.  After  mass  they  look  wine  and  spices,*  which  done, 
tlie  kiriir  (l(>parted  to  his  chamber,  and  all  the  ladies  attended  the  queen 
to  hi'r  ehamber,  the  duke  of  ^lorfolk  walking  on  her  right  hand,  the 
duke  of  Sutlcdk  on  Iut  left. 

*' After  nine  of  the  clock,  the  king,  in  a  pfown  of  rich  tissue,  lined 
wiih  crimson  velvet,  eml)roi(lered,  came  to  his  closet,  and  she,  in  the 
same  ilress  in  which  she  was  married,  came  to  her  closet,  with  her 
serirrant-of-arms,  and  all  her  odicers  before  her,  like  a  queen.  And  the 
kin;;  and  she  went  openly  in  procession,  and  offered  and  dined  together.'' 

'"After  diimer,  the  tpieen  changed  into  a  dress,  made  like  a  niau^s 
^rowii.  of  tissut",  with  long  sleevis,  girl  to  her,  and  furred  with  rich 
sables.  II,  r  narrow  sleeves  were  vitv  costlv.  On  her  head  she  wore 
>uch  a  cap  jls  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  with  a  cornet  of  lawn,  which 
cap  was  so  rich  of  j)earls  and  gems  that  it  was  judged  to  be  of  great 
^alu*'.'^  Her  lailies  and  jrenilewomcn  were  apparelled  very  richly,  after 
her  fashion ;''  which,  from  Marillac^s  report,  we  have  seen  was  not  the 
most  becoming  in  the  world.  They  were  all  decorated  with  rich  chains. 
In  the  dress  just  described,  our  Lutheran  queen  Anne  accompanied  her 

'(  U'liiwoii's  U'tler.  Hiiniet.  'For  souvrnann,  Kempc's  Losoly  MSS. 

■  ll:iil.  •Hull,  II.  830.  Mbict  •Ibid.  p.  W7. 
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lord  to  eren-song,  as  she  had  in  the  morning  to  mass,  and  afterwards 
supped  with  him.  ^Af\er  supper  were  banquets,  masks,  and  diveis  dis- 
ports, till  the  time  came,  that  it  pleased  the  king  and  her  to  take  their  resL^ 

The  Sunday  after,  solemn  jousts  were  kept  in  honour  of  the  royal 
nuptials,  which  much  pleased  the  foreigners.  ^On  that  day,''  continues 
HalU  ^  the  queen  was  apparelled  after  the  English  fashion,  with  a  French 
hood,  which  so  set  forth  her  beauty  and  good  visage,  that  every  creature 
rejoiced  to  behold  her.  Not  a  word  does  the  courtier-like  chronicler 
relate  of  the  king's  ill-humour,  or  of  his  contempt  for  his  new  queen. 
Another  contemporary  historian,  who  is  evidently  an  admirer  of  Anne, 
quaintly  observes,  ^  Well,  it  pleased  his  highness  to  dislike  her,  but  to 
me  she  always  appeared  a  brave  lady." 

The  reports  of  her  contemporaries  vary  so  greatly  as  to  the  personal 
characteristics  of  this  queen,  that  an  exact  description  of  her  appearance, 
from  the  original  pencil-sketch  among  the  Holbein  heads,  in  her  ma- 
jesty's collection  at  Windsor,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 
The  sketch  was  probably  taken  after  her  arrival  in  England,  and,  though 
unfinished,  it  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  art.  There  is  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual beauty  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  though  the  nose  and  mouth 
are  large  and  somewhat  coarse  in  their  formation.  Her  forehead  is 
lofty,  expansive,  and  serene,  indicative  of  candour  and  talent.  The 
eyes  large,  dark,  and  reflective.  They  are  thickly  fringed,  both  on  their 
upper  and  lower  lids,  with  long  black  lashes.  Her  eyebrows  are  black, 
and  finely  marked.  Her  hair,  which  is  also  black,'  is  parted,  and  plainly 
folded  on  either  side  of  the  face  in  bands,  extending,  as  in  the  present 
fashion,  below  the  ears ;  a  style  that  seems  peculiarly  suitable  to  the 
calm  and  dignified  composure  of  her  countenance.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  unbecoming  than  her  dress,  which  is  a  close-fitting  gown, 
with  a  stiff  high  collar,  like  a  man's  coat,  and  tight  sleeves.  The  bod- 
dice  opens  a  little  in  front,  and  displays  a  chemisette,  drawn  up  to  the 
throat  with  a  narrow  riband,  and  ornamented  on  one  side  with  a  broach 
in  the  form  of  a  Catharine-wheel,  placed  very  high.  She  wears  a  large 
.\mazonian-looking  hat,  turned  boldly  up  in  front,  not  in  the  Spanish 
but  the  Dutch  fashion,  decorated  with  quarter-fcuillcs  of  gems. 

Such  a  head-dress  would  have  been  trying  even  to  a  soft  and  feminine 
itTJe  of  beauty,  but  the  effect  on  the  large,  decided  features  of  this  queen 
is  very  unfortunate.  Anne  of  Cleves  appears  to  have  had  the  most 
splendid  wardrobe  of  all  Henry's  queens,  but  the  worst  taste  in  dress. 

When  the  earl  of  Overstein,  and  other  nobles  and  ladies  who  had  at- 
tended Anne  to  England,  had  been  honourably  feasted  and  entertained 
bv  Henry  and  his  magnates,  they  received  handsome  presents,  both  in 
money  and  plate,  and  returned  to  their  own  country.  The  earl  of 
Waldeck,  and  some  other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  with  the  Dutch  maids 
of  honour,  remained  with  her  till  she  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
English  people  and  language.     On  the  4th  of  February  Anne  was  con- 

*Hall,  we  have  seen,  describes  her  with  yellow  tresses,  which  were  certainly 
false  hair,  and  must  have  been  singularly  unbecoming  to  a  brunette.  All  h«r 
ponraits  represent  her,  not  only  with  black  hair,  but  with  very  black  eyes. 
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ducted,  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  by  water  to  the  palace  of  West- 
minster, which  had  been  magniiicently  prepared  for  her  reception. 

The  king  and  queen  were  attended  on  their  voyage  up  the  Tliamet 
by  many  peers  and  prelates  in  state  barges,  gaily  emblazoned  and 
adorned.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  their  acarlet  robes, 
gave  attendance,'  aiso,  with  twelve  of  the  principal  city  companies,  in 
barges,  garnished  with  pennons,  banners,  and  targets,  with  rich  awnings, 
and  bands  of  music  within,  which,  according  to  the  chronicler,  ^  wu 
being  replenished  with  minstrelsy.^'  All  the  way  up  the  river  the  ships 
saluted  the  royal  barge  as  it  passed  ;  and  a  mighty  peal  was  fired  from 
the  great  Tower  guns,  in  goodly  order,  to  greet  and  welcome  the  sove- 
reign and  his  bride.' 

Henry  Vill.th's  whim  of  entwining  his  initials  with  those  of  a  new 
wife  is  apparent  even  during  the  ephemeral  queenship  of  Anne  of 
Cleves.  Several  medallions  are  still  remaining  in  the  ceilinff  of  the 
chapel  royal  in  St.  Jameses  palace,  with  the  letters  H.  A.  garnished  with 
the  true  love-knots  which  Anne  Boleyn  had  found  so  false  and  evanes- 
cent when  he  invented  that  device  to  testify  his  devotion  to  her.  The 
date  1540,  within  these  medallions,  identifies  them  as  having  been  eni- 
roelled  during  tlie  brief  reign  of  Anne  of  Cleves.  Similar  medallions, 
with  the  same  initials,  appear  in  the  tapestried  chamber  at  St.  James'f 
in  the  carving  over  the  chimney-piece. 

There  was  an  appearance  of  outward  attention  to  Anne  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  but  her  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  of  music,  and  her 
want  ot'  that  delicate  tact  which  constitutes  the  real  art  of  pleasing,  pre- 
vented her  from  gaining  on  his  affections.  Henry  had  been  used  to  the 
society  of  women  of  superior  intellect  and  polished  manners.  Such  had 
been  Katharine  of  Arragnn ;  such  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  Jane  Seymour,  if 
she  lacked  the  mental  dignity  of  the  first,  or  the  genius  and  wit  of  the 
second,  made  up  for  both  in  the  insinuating  softness,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  the  true  secret  of  her  influence  over  Henry's  mind.  Anne  wu 
no  adept  in  the  art  of  flattery,  and,  though  really  ^^  of  meek  and  gentle 
condition,"  she  did  not  humiliate  herself  meanly  to  the  man  firom  whom 
she  had  received  so  many  unprovoked  marks  of  contempt. 

Henry  complained  to  Cromwell  ^^  that  she  waxed  wilful  and  stubboro 
with  him." '  Anne,  who  had  doubUess  been  aggravated  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  sent  often  to  Cromwell,  requesting  a  conference  with  him,  but 
in  vain.  Cromwell  knew  he  was  in  a  perilous  predicament,  surrounded 
by  spies  and  enemies,  and,  like  the  trembling  vizier  of  some  Eastern 
tyrant,  wlio  sees  the  fatal  bowstring  ready  to  be  fitted  to  his  neck, 
deemed  that  one  false  step  would  be  his  ruin^ — ^he  positively  refused  to 
see  the  queen.^ 

While  Anne  was  thus  tormented  and  perplexed  by  the  persecutioos 
of  her  unreasonable  husband,  terror  was  stricken  into  every  heart  by  the 
execution  of  two  of  his  nearest  kinsmen,  whom  he  relenUessIy  sent  to 
the  block  on  the  3d  of  March.  One  was  the  favourite  companion  of 
his  youth,  Courtenay,  marquess  of  Exeter,  the  sou  of  his  aunt  Katharine 

'  Hall,  p.  837.         *  Ibid.  p.  837.         *  CromweU*s  letter,  Burnet.         •«  Ibid. 
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PlantaiB^net ;  the  other  wa«  Henry  Pole,  lord  Montagrne^  the  son  of  Mar- 
giret  Planta^net,  countess  of  Salisbury.'  The  ofience  for  which  thej 
sufiered  was  correspondence  with  Reginald  Pole,  (afterwards  the  cele- 
brated cardinal),  whom  Henry  called  his  enemy. 

Anoe's  dower  was  settled  according  to  the  usual  forms  when  parlia- 
ment met,  April  12.'  It  seems  remarkable  that  Henry,  who  from  the 
fiist  had  declared  **  that  he  could  not  overcome  his  aversion  to  her  suffi- 
nendy  to  consider  her  as  his  wife,''  should  have  permitted  this  legisla- 
tive recognition  of  her  rights  as  queen-consort  of  England. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  and  three  succeeding  days,  a  company  of  the 
knighdy  gallants  of  the  court,  among  whom  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the 
brother  of  the  late  queen  Jane,  sir  John  Dudley,  and  sir  George  Carew, 
were  the  most  distinguished,  held  joust,  tourney,  and  barrier,  at  Durham 
liouse,  all  dressed  in  white  velvet,  in  honour  of  the  king's  recent  nnar- 
riage  with  Anne  of  Cleves.  The  king  and  queen  honoured  the  pageant 
with  their  presence,  and  were  honourably  feasted  and  entertained  by 
their  bachelor  hosts. 

This  was  the  last  time  the  king  and  queen  appeared  in  public  toge- 
tlwr.  Wriothesley,  the  most  unprincipled  of  the  low-bom  parasites 
who  rose  to  greatness  by  truckling  to  the  lawless  passions  of  the  sove- 
reign, prepared  the  way  for  the  divorce  by  lamenting  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  privy  chamber  and  the  council  ^^  the  hard  case  in  which  the 
kiog^s  highness  stood  in  being  bound  to  a  wife  whom  he  could  not 
lore ;"  *  and  he  Mrent  on  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  emancipating  the 
Uog  from  a  wedlock  that  was  so  little  to  his  taste.  A  gentleman  of 
honour  and  feeling  would  rather  have  regarded  the  case  of  the  injured 
aod  insulted  princess  with  compassion ;  but  Wriothesley  was  devoid  of 
erery  generous  sympathy,  and  his  conduct  towards  females  in  distress 
was  always  peculiarly  cruel,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the 
memoirs  of  Katharine  Howard  and  Katharine  Parr.  With  ready  instru- 
uents  of  wickedness  ever  at  hand  like  Wriothesley,  we  almost  cease  to 
Wonder  at  the  atrocities  that  were  perpetrated  by  Henry  VIII. 

When  the  idea  of  a  divorce  had  been  once  suggested  to  the  king,  the 
lituatioa  of  his  luckless  queen  was  rendered  insupportable  to  her  \  and 
Henry*  in  addition  to  all  his  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  now  began 
to  express  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  score  of  keeping  a  Lutheran  for 
his  wife.^  Anne,  who  had  been  unremitting  in  her  endeavours  to  con- 
form herself  to  his  wishes,  by  studying  the  English  language  and  all 
things  that  were  likely  to  please  him,  became  weary  of  the  attempt,  and 
mas  at  length  piqued  into  telling  him,  that  ^*  if  she  had  not  been  com- 
pelled to  marry  him,  she  might  have  fulfilled  her  engagement  with  an- 
other to  whom  she  had  promised  her  hand."  ^  It  is  just  possible,  that, 
imder  the  provocations  she  had  endured,  she  might  add,  a  younger  and 
more  amiable  prince,  whom  she  would  have  preferred  had  she  b«en  left 
to  her  own  choice.  Henry  only  waited  for  this ;  for  though  he  had 
lived  with  Anne  between  four  and  five  months,  he  had  never,  as  ht 

*  Hall ;  Buniet  ••  Tytler ;  JoumaU  of  Part,  32d  Henry  VIII 
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shamelessly  acknowledged,  intmded  to  retain  her  permanently  as  his 
wife,  especially  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  her  bringing  him  a  family. 

It  was  the  peculiar  wickedness  of  Henry,  that  he  always  added  oot- 
rage  to  faithlessness,  when  he  designed  to  rid  himself  of  a  lawful  wife. 
In  the  present  instance,  not  contented  with  disparaging  the  person  and 
manners  of  the  ill-treated  princess  of  Cieves,  he  basely  impugned  her 
honour,  as  if  she  had  not  been  a  virtuous  woman  when  he  received  her 
hand.'  Every  one  about  him  was  aware  of  his  motives  in  uttering  these 
slanders,  which  were  designed  to  terrify  the  queen  into  consenting  to  a 
dissolution  of  her  marriage.  Her  situation  was  rendered  more  wretched 
by  the  dismissal  of  her  foreign  attendants,  whose  places  were  supplied 
by  English  ladies  appointed  by  the  king. 

That  the  sage  superintendant  of  the  Flemish  maids  of  honour  was  re- 
garded as  the  channel  through  which  all  preferments  and  places  in  the 
new  queen's  court  were  to  flow,  may  be  seen  from  a  contemporary  letter 
written  by  Katharine  Basset  to  her  mother,  the  wife  of  the  king's  illegi- 
timate uncle,  Arthur  Plantagenet,  viscount  Lisle.  The  letter  is  trans- 
cribed as  a  whole,  as  affording  a  curious  evidence  of  the  language,  cus- 
toms, and  straitened  means,  of  some  of  the  young  ladies  connected  with 
the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  :— 

"  Madame, 

"  In  my  humble  wise,  my  duty  done  to  your  ladyship,  certifying  yoor  ladjrship 
that  my  lord  of  Rutland  and  my  lady  be  in  good  health,  and  hath  them  heartily 
commended  to  your  ladyship,  thanking  you  for  your  wine  and  your  herring  that 
you  sent  them.  Madame,  my  lady  hath  given  me  a  gown  of  Kada  damask,  of 
her  own  old  wearing,  and  that  she  would  in  nowise  that  I  should  refuse  it;  and 
1  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Husse  for  a  roll  of  buckram  to  new  line  it,  and  velvet  to 
edge  it  withal.  Madame,  I  humbly  beseech  your  ladyship  to  be  good  lady  and 
mother  to  me ;  for  my  lady  of  Rutland  said  that  mother  Lowe,  the  mother  o/"  tht 
DtUch  maids,  may  do  much  for  my  preferment  with  the  queen's  higliness,  so  that 
your  ladyship  would  send  her  my  good  token,*  that  she  may  the  better  remem- 
ber me,  trusting  tliat  your  ladyship  would  be  good  lady  to  me  in  this  behalC 
Madame,  I  have  received  of  Ravenforde  two  crowns,  for  which  I  humbly  thank 
your  ladyship.  I  do  lack  a  ketyll  [suppose  kirtle]  for  every  day;  I  beseech  your 
ladyship  that  I  may  have  it ;  and  I  desire  your  ladyship  that  I  may  be  humbly 
recommended  to  my  lord  and  to  my  sisters.  Madame,  my  brotlier  George  is  in 
good  health,  and  in  the  court  with  sir  Francis  Bryan.  And  thus  the  Holy  Ghost 
have  you  in  his  keeping,  who  send  your  ladyship  good  life  and  Icngtli  to  hit 
pleasure.  Written  at  York  Place,  the  17th  day  of  February,  by  your  humble 
daughter, 

"EATBAmiirB  Bassst. 
**  To  the  right  honourable  and  my  very  good  lady  and  mother,  my 
lady  Lisle,  be  this  delivered  at  Calais.''  * 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  humble  youog 
lady  of  rank,  to  whom  the  present  of  a  cast-off  gown  and  two  crowns 

'Buroet;  Herbert;  State  Papers. 

*  In  the  shape  of  a  present  to  mother  Lowe,  as  the  price  of  her  good  offices  in 
«)btaining  the  place  of  maid  of  honour.  Katharine  Basset  was  in  the  serricn  of 
the  countess  of  Rutland,  a  lady  of  the  blood-royal. 

'Arthur  Plantagenet  was  commander  of  Calais  at  that  time,  and  his  wilb  w«f 
with  him. 
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«B9  BO  eilreroely  accepUible,  auccecJed  in  oliUiimng  the  appointmeni  of 
nMud  of  honour  lo  queen  Anne. 

When  the  itraunge  inaiileiiB,  as  the  Flemish  maids  of  honour  were 

aUed,  were  about  to  depart,  and  the  queen's  cliambcrlBin  applied  to 

Cromwell  for  their  saTe  conduct,  the  cautious  minister,  who  had  cnre- 

fnHr  kept  sloor  froin  the  slightest  coiuiniinicatiuii  with  Anne  or  her 

h.jfl'^holil,  nvniled  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  sending  a  secret  wnrn- 

-  ■■>  hiB  myal  mislress  "of  lite  expediency  of  doing  her  Ulnioet  to 

'.rr  hrraelf  more  agreeable  lo  the  king." '    Anne  acted  upon  the  hint, 

uiihout  8iiy_sorl  of  judgment,  for  she  altered  her  cold  and  reserved 

.  irimeni  into  an  appearance  of  fondness,  which,  being  altogether 

iiL&isienI  with  her  feelings,  was  any  thing  but  attractive.     Henry, 

ung  that  il  was  impossible  Ehe  could  entertain  alTeciion  for  him, 

ril'uicil  the  change  In  her  manner  to  the  representations  of  Cromwell, 

111  nliom  he  had  confided  his  intentions  of  obtaining  b  divorce, and  thm 

mipieion  aggmvnled  the  hatred  he  had  conceived  against  him  for  having 

bwn  llie  means  of  drawing  him  into  the  marriage.     Besides  this,  Henry 

li»ii  recently  become  deeply  enamoured  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Ka- 

ririr  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  passionately  desired 

like  her  his  wife.    The  leaders  of  the  catholic  party  were  eager  lo 

iTM  the  two-fold  triumphs  of  obtaining  a  queen  of  iheir  ovfn  way  nf 

itiing,  and  eflecting  the  downfal  of  ilieir  great  enemy,  Cromwell. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  death  of  his  unpopular  favourite 

w»  decrf^  by  Henry  himself  at  the  very  lime  when,  lo  mask  liis 

(Indly  purpose,  he  bestowed  upon  him  the  honours  and  estates  of  his 

ibeeMet}  kinsman,  Bouchier,  earl  of  Essex. 

The  fact  was,  he  had  a  business  to  accomplish,  fnr  which  he  required 
«  tool,  who  would  not  be  deterred  by  the  nice  feelings  of  a  gentleman 
of  boaour  from  working  his  will.  This  was  the  attainder  of  two  ladies 
allied,  one  by  blood,  tlie  other  by  marriage,  to  the  royul  line  of  Planta- 
ftnet;  Gertrude,  marchioness  of  Exeter,  the  widotv  of  one  of  his  kin- 
dnd  viciims,  and  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  the  mother  of  the 
otlwr. 

Cromwell  produced  in  the  house  of  lords.  May  10,  by  way  of  ovi- 
dcorc  against  the  countess,  a  vestment  of  white  silk,  ihat  hud  been  found 
m  her  w&rdrobe,  embroidered  in  front  with  the  arms  of  England,  sur- 
ruuaitetl  with  a,  wreath  of  paiisies  and  marigolds,  and  on  the  back  llie 
npmcniation  of  the  host,  with  tlie  five  wounds  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
nviie  d1  Jesus  written  in  the  midst.  Cromwell  persuaded  the  lords  that 
I*"*  was  a  treasonable  ensign;  and  as  the  countess  had  corresponded 
*iita  hcT  absent  son,  she  was  for  no  other  crime  aitainled  of  high  irea- 
■on,  aoiJ  cuudemned  to  death  without  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in 
*w  nwn  defence.*  The  marchioness  of  Exeter  was  also  attainted  ami 
"mlemned  to  death  by  the  same  illegal  process,  in  direct  opposition" 
">  the  hws  of  England.  Bolli  ladies  were,  meantime,  confined  in  the 
'ftwer. 
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The  lords,  indeed,  hesitated,  for  the  case  was  without  precedent ;  1 
Cromwell  sent  for  the  judges  to  his  own  house,  and  asked  them  ^  w! 
ther  the  parliament  had  a  power  to  condemn  persons  accused  withon 
hearing.''  The  judges  replied,'  ^Tliat  it  was  a  nice  and  dangen 
question,  for  law  and  equity  required  that  no  one  should  be  coodeou 
unheard ;  but  the  parliament  being  the  highest  court  of  the  realm, 
decision  could  not  be  disputed."  When  Cromwell,  by  reporting  I 
answer  in  the  house,  satisfied  the  peers  that  they  had  the  power 
committing  a  great  iniquity  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  they  obliged  the  k 
by  passing  the  bill,  which  established  a  precedent  for  all  the  other  no 
ders  that  were  perpetrated  in  this  reign  of  terror.  As  ad  awful  instai 
of  retributive  justice  be  it  recorded,  that  Cromwell  was  himself  the  i 
person  who  was  slain  by  the  tremendous  weapon  of  despotism,  % 
which,  like  a  traitor  to  his  country,  he  had  furnished  the  most  meici] 
tyrant  that  ever  wore  the  English  crown. 

Exactly  one  month  aflfer  this  villany  Cromwell  was  arrested  by 
duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  council-board,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  by 
command  of  the  king,  who,  like  a  master-fiend,  had  waited  till  his  si 
had  filled  up  the  full  measure  of  his  guilt,  before  he  executed  his  ? 
geance  upon  him.  Another  victim,  but  a  blameless  one,  was  i 
selected  by  Henry  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  life,  for  having  been  insi 
mental. in  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves;  this  was  Uie  pious  i 
learned  Dr.  Barnes,  whom  the  queen  had  greatly  patronised,  but  y 
unable  to  preserve  from  the  stake.'  Her  own  reign  was  drawing  t 
close. 

A  few  days  afler  Cromwell's  arrest  she  was  sent  to  Richmond,  un 
pretence  that  her  health  required  change  of  air.  Marillac,  in  a  Id 
to  Francis  1.,  thus  alludes  to  the  reports  to  which  this  circumstance  1 
given  rise : — 

"  June  23cl.  There  is  a  talk  of  some  diminution  of  love  and  a  new  afibei 
for  another  lady.  The  queen  has  been  sent  to  Richmond.  This  I  know,  I 
the  kingt  who  promised  in  two  days  to  follow  her,  has  not  done  so,  and  does 
seem  likely  to  do  so,  for  the  road  of  his  prc^ess  does  not  lead  that  way.  Ni 
it  is  said  in  tlie  court  that  the  said  lady  has  leA  on  account  of  the  plague,  wh 
is  in  this  city,  which  is  not  true ;  for  if  there  had  been  any  suspicion  of  the  ki 
the  king  would  not  have  remained  on  any  business,  however  important,  fbr 
is  the  most  timid  person  in  the  world  in  such  cases.'" 

The  removal  of  Anne  was  the  preliminary  step  to  the  divorce, 
which  Henry  was  now  impatient.  The  particulars  of  this  transactii 
as  they  appear  on  the  journals  of  the  house  of  lords,  show,  in  a  str 
ing  manner,  the  artfulness  and  injustice  of  the  king,  and  the  slavishn 
of  his  ministers  and  subjects.  On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  July,  the  chi 
cellor,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Sufi 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  stated  to 
house,  that  they  having  doubts  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage  beiwi 
the  king  and  queen,  to  which  they  had  been  instrumental,  and  as 
Muccession  to  the  crown  was,  or  might  be  aflfected,  it  was  highly  nee 

'  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iii.  pp.  143,  144 ;  Rapin ;  Liogard  ;  Herbert 
*Rapin;  Boniat,-  Linganl.         *D^ptehes  d«  Marillac,  Bibiioth^e  da  Bo 
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fkiy  that  its  legality  should  be  inrestigated  by  a  conrocatioit  of  the 
clergy.  A  petition  that  the  king:  would  permit  this  to  be  done  was  then 
fot  up  ana  presented  to  the  sovereign  by  both  houses  of  parliament. 
Henry  was  graciously  {leased  to  reply,  ^  That  he  could  refuse  nothing 
k>  the  estates  of  the  realm,  and  was  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that 
might  be  put  to  him,  for  be  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  the  glory 
»f  God,  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  and  the  triumph  of  the  truth." ' 

The  matter  was  brought  before  the  convocation  on  the  following  day, 
ind  the  clergy  referred  it  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  two  arch- 
bishops, of  four  bishops,  and  eight  divines.  The  reasons  alleged  for 
feleasing  the  sovereign  from  his  matrimonial  bonds  with  his  queen  were 
IS  follows  :  ^  1st,  That  she  was  precontracted  to  the  prince  of  Lorraine ; 
Sdly,  That  the  king,  having  espoused  her  against  his  will,  had  not  given 
iQ  inward  consent  to  his  marriage,  which  he  had  never  completed,  and 
that  the  whole  nation  had  a  great  interest  in  the  king's  having  more 
issue,  which  they  saw  he  could  never  have  by  this  queen.*" 

Blany  witnesses  were  examined,  as  the  lords  in  waiting,  gentlemen 
of  the  king's  chamber,  and  the  queen's  ladies.  From  the  depositions 
of  the  countess  of  Rutland,  lady  Edgecombe,  and  the  infamous  lady 
Rochford,  we  learn  that  the  king's  morning  salutation  to  Anne,  when  he 
left  her  apartment,  was  ^'  Farewell,  darling  P'  and  at  night  he  was  wont 
to  say,  ^  Good  night,  sweetheart !"  This  they  affirmed  the  queen  had 
told  them.  They  had  presumed  to  ask  many  impertinent  questions  of 
their  royal  mistress,  and  among  others,  ^  if  she  had  acquainted  mother 
Lowe,  her  confidential  attendant  and  countrywoman,  of  the  king's 
neglect."  Anne  replied,  ^  That  she  had  not,"  and  added,  ^  That  she 
received  quite  as  much  of  his  majesty's  attention  as  she  wished."' 

Henry  had  encouraged  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  to  mimic  and 
ridicule  his  unfortunate  consort  for  his  amusement,  but  never  did  any 
lady  conduct  herself  with  greater  prudence  and  dignity  than  this  ill- 
treated  princess.  Henry,  on  the  contrary,  degraded  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  rendered  himself  the  laughing-stock  of  all  Europe,  by  his 
unprincely  follies  on  this  occasion. 

The  following  statement  is  a  portion  of  what  he  terms  his  ^^  brief, 
true,  and  perfect  declaration :" — 

^  I  had  heard,"  says  he,  ^  much,  both  of  her  excellent  beauty  and 
virtuous  conditions.  But  when  I  saw  her  at  Rochester,  it  rejoiced  my 
heart  chat  I  had  kept  me  free  from  making  any  pact  or  bond  with  her, 
till  1  saw  her  myself:  for  then,  1  adsure  you,  1  liked  her  so  ill,  and  so 
iu  contrary  to  that  she  was  praised,  that  I  was  woe  that  ever  she  came 
lo  England ;  and  deliberated  with  myself,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  find 
means  to  break  off,  1  would  never  enter  yoke  with  her.  Of  which  mis- 
liking  the  Flemish  great  master  (Hostodon),  the  admiral,  that  now  is 
(Southampton),  and  the  master  of  the  horse,  can  and  will  here  record. 
Then^  after  my  repair  to  Greenwich  the  next  day  af\er,  I  think,  and 
doabt  not,  but  that  lord  Essex  (Cromwell),  well  examined,  can  and  will, 
and  hath  declared,  what  I  then  said  to  him  in  that  case ;  for,  as  he  is  a 

' Joumala  of  Farliamant,  33d  Henry  VIIL  "Burnet;  Collier;  Strype, 
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person  which  knoweth  himself  condemned  by  act  of  parliameDt,  he  wiD 
not  damn  his  soul,  but  truly  declare  the  truth,  not  only  at  the  tine 
spoken  by  me,  but  abo  continually  till  the  day  of  marriage,  and  also 
many  times  after,  whereby  my  lack  of  consent,  I  doubt  not,  doth  oi 
shall  well  appear.^' ' 

The  document  from  which  this  abstract  is  taken  is  called,  by  Bomet, 
an  original;*  and  it  is  certainly  in  coarseness  of  expression  without 
parallel,  and  affords  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  brutality  of  Henry-i 
manners  and  language. 

The  convocation  of  the  clergy,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  pro- 
nounced the  maniage  to  be  null  and  void,  June  9th,  and  tliat  both  parties 
were  free  to  marry  again.  The  next  day,  archbishop  Cranroer  reiMvted 
to  the  house  of  lords  this  sentence,  in  Latin  and  English,  and  delivered 
the  documents  attesting  it,  which  were  sent  to  the  commons.  A  bill  to 
invalidate  the  marriage  was  twice  read,,  and  passed  unanimously,  July 
13th,  being  only  the  eighth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  whole 
business.'  Cranmer,  who  had  pronounced  the  nuptial  benedictioo,  had 
the  mortifying  office  of  dissolving  the  marriage :  Anne  of  Cleves  being 
the  third  queen  from  whom  it  had  been  his  hard  lot  to  divorce  the  king 
in  less  than  seven  years.  Well  might  Ch&tillon,  the  French  ambassador, 
whom  Marillac  succeeded,  say  of  Henry,  ^^  He  is  a  marvellous  man,  and 
has  marvellous  people  about  him."^ 

The  queen,  being  a  stranger  to  the  English  laws  and  customs,  was 
spared  the  trouble  of  appearing  before  the  convocation,  either  persooaily 
or  by  her  advocates. 

When  all  things  had  been  definitely  arranged  according  to  the  king^ 
pleasure,  Suffolk,  Southampton,  and  Wriothesley,  were  appointed  by  hiffl 
to  proceed  to  Richmond,  and  signify  his  determination  to  the  queen, and 
to  obtain  her  acquiescence.  So  powerfully  were  the  feminine  terrors  of 
the  poor  queen  excited  on  this  occasion,  that  she  fainted  and  fell  to  the 
ground  before  the  commissioners  could  explain  the  true  purport  of  their 
errand.^  When  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  attend  to  them,  they 
soothed  her  with  flattering  professions  of  the  king^s  gracious  atteotioDS 
of  adopting  her  for  a  sister,  if  she  would  resign  the  title  of  queeo,  pro- 
mising that  she  should  have  precedence  before  every  lady  in  the  cout, 
except  the  king's  daughters  and  his  future  consort;  and  that  she  should 
be  endowed  with  estates  to  the  value  of  3000/.  a-year.* 

Anne  was  greatly  relieved  when  she  understood  the  real  nature  of  the 
king^s  intention,  and  she  expressed  her  willingness  to  resign  her  joyless 
honours  with  an  alacrity  for  which  he  was  not  prepared. 

The  enduring  constancy  of  the  injured  Katharine  of  Arragoo,  tbi 
only  woman  who  ever  loved  him,  had  taught  Henry  to  regard  himseiras 

*Tbe  fallen  favourite,  to  whom  Henry  appeals  as  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  Ul 
asseverations,  gave  a  written  confirmation  of  tlie  sovereign's  statement  in  a  letw 
ill  which  he,  with  great  truth,  subscribes  himself  his  **  poor  slave.** 

*  Burnet's  History  of  the  Rcformfition,  vol.  i.  Records,  IS5, 
'Journals  of  Parliament;  Burnet;  Rapin;  HerberL 

*  In  a  letter  to  Francis  I^  in  the  Biblioth^que  du  RoL 

*  Herbert;  Lingard;  State  Papers.  'Ibid.;  Burnet;  BrnpOL 


ipCTson  »o  supremely  prefiuua,  ilint  he  certainly  did  not  expect  Anne 
L^  Cievea  tu  girt!  him  up  without  a  t<lru;rgle.  Even  when  she,  in  com- 
^_,  jiauca  with  the  advice  of  the  couimjasignurs,  wrote,  or  tather,  we  should 
^Bja^i  saliMribed  a  must  obliging  letter  lu  him,'  eipresaing  her  full  acqui- 
^^^■Hnce  ill  his  pleuure,  he  could  not  believe  she  really  meant  liius  lightly 
^^KMri  riom  Itioi. 

^^^Uenry  next  wroie  to  his  council,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  hi^ 
brDttier-in'law,  the  duke  of  Suflblk,  deairing  them  to  consider  "  whei' 
[liey  ihuuld  further  press  the  lady  Anne  to  write  to  ber  brotlier  or 
However,  before  he  concludes  the  tetter,  he  determines  ihul  point 
•tlf :  "  We  have  resolved,  that  it  is  requisiie  ye  should  now,  before  your 
lirpariure.  procure  both  the  writing  of  sudi  a  letter  (o  her  brother,  and 
id»o  the  letter  before  written  to  us  in  Engli^ih,  subscribed  with  her  hand) 
to  br  by  hor  written  in  Dutch,  to  the  intent  that  all  things  might  mora 
flmrly  nppear  lo  him."    "  And  concerning  these  letters  to  her  broihei 
how  well  soever  she  speaketh  now,  with  promises,  to  abandi 
liiium  ( rapricea)  of  a  woman,  and  evermore  to  remain  cons^ 
proceedings,  we  think  good,  nevertheless,  wtlier  by  good  ways 
uiettiis  lo  prevent,  that  she  should  not  play  the  woman  (though 
«wuld)i  than  lo  depend  upon  her  promise.     Nor  after  she  hath  felt, 
our  hand,  all  gralnity  and  kindness,  and  known  our  liberality  towards  hi 
!T!  what  she  retjuireth,  to  leave  her  at  tiberly,  upon  the  receipt  of  hi 
!.n>tlici's  letters,  to  gather  more  stomach  and  stubbornness  than  weii 
\  |M.-d)cnL    So  tiiat  if  ber  brother,  upon  desperation  of  us,  should 
i.'T  m  such  wise,  as  she  might  fondly  lake  to  heart,  and  fancy  to 
iiom  bcT  conformiLy,  all  our  gentle  handling  of  her  should,  in  such  casO^ 
be  frusiraic,  and  only  serve  lier  for  the  maintenance  of  such  conceit  as 
the  might  take  in  that  behalf,  and  thai  she  should  not  play  the  woman 
ihougli  she  would.     Therefore,  niir  pleasure  is,  that  ye  travail  with  her 
Ut  wiite  a  lelici  to  her  brother  directly,  with  other  sentences,  agreeably 
«■  the  minutes  which  we  send  you  herewiih,  its  near  as  ye  can,     F* 
persuading  ber  therelo,  ye  may  say,  that  considering  she  hath  so  honoi 
•hly  and  virtuously  proceeded  hitherto,  whereby  she  hath  procured  hi 
self  much  love,  favour,  and  reputation,  it  shall  be  well  d( 
advonises  her  brother  of  all  things,  as  he  may  demean  himself  wisel; 
Ittnprrslely,  and  moderately,  in  the  alfair,  nut  giving  ear  to  tales 
*      '■»  (rcporis}.    Unless  these  letters  be  obtained,  all  »liall  (will)  re) 
twa  ajton  a  woman's  promise,  viz. — dial  she  will  be  uo  woman- 
ksceomplishment  whereof,  on  her  behalf)  is  us  dillicull  in  the  refraJL 
man's  will,  upon  occasion,  as  in  chimgiog  her  womantBlT 
1,  which  ia  impossible."* 


linH^^I 


s  leucr,  whicli  may  bo  wen  ai  full  lenglli 

le,  I  bmeci'ti  our  LoiiJ  GoU  lo  mo. 

.    D  (kKj'«  glutjr,  your  o«ii  huiiour.  ami 

Trota  Btclimond,  tlis  Iliti  ilay  orJuly, 


leolion  or  Slate  Papen, 
iiiuiuaei  iu  iiiBie  wotdi :  "  Tliut,  moat 
1  ieiitl  your  rnaJMly  iong  lifi;  aniJ  sood 
ami  ihf  wealtli  of  i)ib  iiublo  r 
3'ld  ypurof  your  majesiy's  inoal 


"Tom  IT 


eiiy'a  nKwi  humble  il 


■  An  a  •,  or  Ctsvaa.'' 
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And  thus  did  this  tjrannical  self-deceiTer,  while  in  the  very  act  of 
manifesting;  the  most  absurd  caprice  that  any  despot  could  perpetiali, 
reflect  on  the  constancy  of  the  female  sex ;  the  most  wayward  and  weik 
of  whom  could  scarcely  vie  with  him  in  fickleness  and  folly. 

^  Ye  may  say  to  her,"  he  concludes,  ^  for  her  comfort,  that  howsoenr 
her  brother  may  conduct  himself,  or  her  other  friends,  she  (coDtinniiif 
in  her  uniformity)  shall  ncTcr  hre  the  worse  for  their  fiiults.  GifCfi 
nnder  our  signet,  at  our  palace  of  Westminster,  the  13th  of  July,  the 
32d  year  of  our  reign.'' 

In  three  days,  Anne,  or  her  advisers,  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Henry : — 

**■  Most  excellent  and  zioUe  prince,  and  my  most  benign  and  good  brother,  I  do 
most  humbly  thank  you  for  your  great  goodness,  favour,  and  bberality,  which,  u 
well  by  your  migesty's  own  letters,  as  by  the  report  and  declaration  of  your 
councillors,  the  lord  great  master,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  your  grace's  seoretarjr, 
I  perceive  it  hath  pleased  you  to  determine  towards  me.  Whereunto  I  have  no 
more  to  answer,  but  that  I  shall  ever  remain  your  majesty**  most  bumble  tisier 
and  servant.*'  * 

The  duke  of  Sufiblk,  Henry's  ready  tool  in  all  his  matrimonial  tyran- 
nies, lonl  Southampton,  and  sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  the  king's  secre- 
tary', went  to  the  queen  at  Richmond,  and,  in  their  narrative  of  their 
proceedings  with  her,  take  great  credit  for  having  animated  her  to  sub- 
scribe herself  the  king's  sister;  they  brought  a  token  from  the  king, 
which  consisted  of  500  marks  in  gold,  being  an  instalment  in  advance 
of  her  pension,  which  she  received  both  humbly  and  thankfully ;  and 
having  read  the  king's  letters,  returned  to  him  her  marriage-ring  as  a 
token  of  her  sincerity,  with  a  letter  written  in  German,  tlie  tenor  of 
which  the  councillors  sent  translated  to  the  king.  On  the  17th  of  July, 
these  persons,  by  the  order  of  Henry,  came  to  Richmond  to  discharge 
such  officers  of  her  household  as  had  been  sworn  to  attend  her  as  queeo, 
and  to  appoint  such  others  as  were  assigned  to  wait  on  her,  and  serve 
her,  as  domestics,  as  the  king^s  adopted  sister.  ^  At  which  time  she 
both  took  her  leave  of  such  as  departed,  and  welcomed  very  gently  hei 
new  servants,  at  that  time,  by  the  said  duke,  earl,  and  sir  Thomas,  pre- 
sented to  her." 

^  She  declared  withal,  of  herself,  how  much  she  was  bound  to  the 
king^s  majesty,  and  how  determined  she  was  to  submit  herself  wholly  to 
repose  in  his  goodness,  according  to  her  writing  made  to  his  highness; 
spying,  ^  she  would  be  found  no  woman  by  inconstancy  and  mutability, 
though  all  the  world  should  move  her  to  the  contrary,  neither  for  her 
mother,  brother,  or  none  other  person  living  ;^  adding,  ^  that  she  wooM 
receive  no  letters  nor  message  from  her  brother,  her  mother,  nor  none 
of  her  kin  and  friends,  but  she  would  send  them  to  the  king's  majesty, 
and  be  guided  by  his  determination.' "  After  this,  they  again  attended 
her,  to  present  unto  her  ^  certain  things  of  great  value  and  richness, 
which  his  grace  then  gave  to  her,  and  also  to  show  to  her  certain  letters, 
which  his  majesty  had  received  from  the  duke,  her  brother,  and  also  frooi 

'State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  641,  642. 
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the  bishop  of  Bath,  ambasfimlar  from  England,  then  resident  at  the  court 
of  the  duke  of  €^eves.  Which  letters,  being  opened  and  read,  she  gave 
most  humble  thanks  to  the  king^s  majesty  that  it  pleased  him  to  com* 
ffiuoicate  the  same  to  her.  And  as,  from  a  part  of  the  English  ambas- 
SMlor's  letter,  there  appeared  as  if  doubts  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the 
doke  of  Qeves,  and  Osliger,  his  minister,  as  to  whether  the  lady  Anne 
were  well  treated,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  brother,  in  her  own  language, 
and  had  a  nephew  of  Osliger's  then  in  king  Henry's  service  called  in,  and 
toki  him,  before  the  said  duke,  earl,  and  sir  Thomas,  to  make  her  hearty 
commendations  to  her  brother,  and  to  signify  to  him  that  she  was  merry 
(cheerful)  and  honourably  treated,  and  had  written  her  full  and  whole 
mind  to  him  in  all  things.'^  ^  And  this,''  continues  the  document,  '^  she 
did  with  such  alacrity,  pleasant  gesture,  and  countenance,  as  he  (young 
Osliger),  which  saw  it,  may  well  testify  that  he  found  her  not  miscon- 
tented."  To  the  care  of  this  Flemish  youtli  was  deputed  the  convey- 
ance of  Anne's  letter  to  her  brother,  fiom  which  the  following  are  ez- 
tncts: — 

**  hlj  dear  and  well-beloved  brother, — AAer  my  most  hearty  commendation. 
Whereas,  bjr  your  letters  of  the  13ih  of  this  month,  which  I  have  seen,  written 
to  the  king*s  mqjesty  of  England,  my  most  dear  and  most  kind  brother,  I  do  per* 
ceive  you  take  the  matter,  lately  moved  and  determined  between  him  and  me, 
•omewhat  to  heart.  Forasmuch  as  I  had  ratlier  ye  knew  the  truth  by  mine 
advertisement,  than  for  want  thereof  ye  should  be  deceived  by  vain  reports,  1 
thnught  mete  to  write  those  present  letters  to  you,  by  the  which  it  shall  please 
you  CO  understand,  how  tlie  nobles  and  commons  of  this  realm  desired  the  king's 
highness  to  commit  the  examination  of  the  matter  of  marriage  between  his 
nuu^'tyand  me  to  tlie  determination  of  tlie  holy  clergy  of  this  realm.  I  did  then 
willingly  consent  thereto ;  and  since  their  determination  made,  have  also,  upon 
intimation  of  their  proceedings,  allowed,  approved,  and  agreed  to  the  same." 

She  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  she  was  provided  for  and  adopted  as 
the  king's  sister,  and  that  she  wishes  her  good  mother  to  know  the 
mme ;  she  likewise  desires  that  no  interruption  may  take  place  in  the 
political  alliance  between  England  and  her  native  country,  and  concludes, 
^God  willing,  I  purpose  to  lead  my  life  in  this  realm. 

^  Anna,  Duchess  born  of  Cleves,  Gulick,  Geldre,  and  Berge,and 

your  loving  sister."  * 

The  only  danger  to  Anne,  at  this  crisis,  arose  from  her  extreme  readi- 
ness to  get  rid  of  her  tyrant,  who  expected  that  his  wives  should  love 
faim  passionately,  all  the  time  he  was  tormenting  and  persecuting  them. 
His  agenUi  proceeded  to  write : — 

*'AAer  slie  had  dined,  she  made  a  further  declaration,  that  she  neither  would, 
Bor  justly  might,  hereaAer,  repute  ber:f^elf  a^i  his  grace's  wife,  or  in  anywise  vary 
from  what  slie  had  said  and  written;  and  again  declared  she  had  returned  his 
miyesty  the  ring  delivered  to  her  at  her  preteitced  marriage,  with  her  most  humble 
Ooamendations/' 

The  king  was  at  this  time  at  the  More,  in  Hertfordshire. 
Anotlier  letter  from  Anne  to  her  brotlier  is  preserved ;  it  is  witliout 
dite,  but  evidently  written  at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  and,  from 

^Stais  Papers,  voL  i.  p.  643. 
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the  concluding  sentence,  it  is  easy  to  perceire  she  dreaded  that  the 
slightest  interference  from  her  continental  friends  would  imperil  har 
life:— 

«*  Brother, 

"Because  I  had  rather  ye  know  the  truth  by  mine  advertuement*  tkaa  fiv 
want  thereof  be  deceived  by  false  reports,  I  write  these  present  letters  to  yoi^ 
by  which  ye  shall  understand  that  being  advertised  how  the  nobles  and  com- 
mons of  this  realm,  desired  the  king's  highness  here,  to  commit  the  ejEaminatioc 
of  tlie  matter  of  marriage  between  me  and  his  majesty  to  the  determinatioo  of 
the  clergy,  I  did  the  more  willingly  consent  thereto ;  and  since  the  determiosF 
tion  made,  have  also  allowed,  approved,  and  agreed  unto  the  same,  wherein  I 
have  more  respect  (as  becometh  ine)  to  truth  and  good  pleasure  than  any  worldly 
adeotion  that  might  move  me  to  the  contrary. 

**  I  account  God  pleased  with  what  is  done,  and  know  myself  to  have  sofiered 
no  wrong  or  injury,  my  person  being  preserved  in  the  integrity  which  I  broo^t 
into  this  realm,  and  I  truly  discharged  from  all  bond  of  consent.  I  find  the 
king's  highness,  whom  I  cannot  justly  have  as  my  husband,  to  be,  nevertheletii 
a  most  kind,  loving  and  friendly  father  aitd  brother,  and  to  use  me  as  honourably, 
and  with  as  much  liberality,  as  you,  I  myself,  or  any  of  our  kin  or  allies.  couiJ 
wish ;  wherein  I  am,  for  mine  own  part,  so  well  content  and  satisfied,  that  I 
much  desire  my  mother,  yuu,  and  other,  mine  allies,  so  to  understand,  accept, 
and  take  it,  and  so  to  use  yourself  towards  tliis  noble  and  virtuous  prince,  at  be 
may  have  cause  to  continue  his  friendship  towards  you,  which  on  his  bebalf 
shall  nothing  be  impaired  or  altered  in  this  matter — for  so  it  hath  pleased  hit 
highness  to  signify  to  me,  that  like  as  he  will  show  to  me  al^«'ay3  a  most  falberiy 
and  brotlierly  kindness,  and  has  so  provided  for  me,  so  will  he  remain  withjroo 
and  other,  according  to  the  knot  of  amity  which  between  you  hath  been  coticludeJ 
Ttliis  matter  notwithstanding),  in  such  wise  as  neither  I,  tu  }'Oii,  nor  any  of  our 
friends,  shall  have  just  cause  of  miscontcntment. 

**  Thus  much  I  have  tiiought  necessary  to  write  to  you.  lest,  for  want  of  true 
knowledge,  ye  might  take  this  matter  otherwise  than  ye  ought,  and  in  other  sort 
care  for  me  than  ye  have  c'au^o.  Only  I  require  this  of  yuu,  that  yc  to  amiaeS 
yifurtelf  at  for  your  untuwardnca  in  this  matter^  I  fare  not  the  icwse,  whereuttoJ 
inut  you  will  have  regard,*' 

Thus  we  see  that  Anne  was  in  effect  detained  by  Henry  as  a  hostage) 
for  the  conduct  of  her  brother  and  his  allies,  for  she  plainly  intioMies 
that  any  hostility  from  them  will  he  visited  on  her  head. 

Marillac,  in  relating  this  transaction  to  the  king  his  master^  in  a  letter 
dated  July  21st,  says, — 

The  marriage  has  been  disK'lved,  and  the  queen  appears  to  make  no  olqec 
tion.  llie  only  answer  her  brother's  ambassador  can  get  from  her  is,  *tfaat  ibe 
wishes  in  all  things  to  please  the  king  her  lord,  bearing  testimony  of  his  good 
treatment  of  her,  and  desiring  to  remain  in  this  country.  This  being  repocted 
to  the  king  makes  him  show  her  the  greater  respecL  He  gives  her  the  police 
of  Riclimond  and  other  places  for  life,  with  12,(XJ0  crowns  for  her  revenue. but 
has  forbidden  the  vicars  and  ministers  to  call  her  queen  any  more,  but  only  'DJ 
lady  Anne  of  Cleves,'  which  is  cause  of  great  regret  to  the  people,  whose  Jfiive 
she  had  gained,  and  who  esteemed  her  as  one  of  the  most  sweet,  gracions,  twi 
humane  queens  tiiey  have  had,  and  they  greatly  desired  her  to  continue  witL 
them  as  their  queen.  Now,  it  is  said,  that  the  king  is  going  to  marry  a  youni 
lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,  a  daughter  of  a  deceased  brother  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  ;  it  is  even  reported  that  this  marriage  has  already  taken  place,  oiilj  it 
IB  kept  secret ;  I  cannot  say  if  it  is  true.     The  queen  takes  it  all  in  good  pan." 

This  certainly  was  her  best  policy,  as  his  excellency  seema  to  thinL 
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July  28th9  Cromwell  was  brought  to  the  block,  and  two  days  after 
Dr.  Barnes  was  committed  to  the  flames  in  Smithfield.*  The  divorced 
qaeen  had  reason  to  congratulate  herself  that  she  had  escaped  widi  life, 
when  she  saw  what  was  the  doom  of  the  two  principal  agents  in  her 
late  marriage.  There  are  in  Rymer's  Foedera'  two  patents  subsequent 
to  the  divorce,  which  relate  to  this  lady.  The  former,  dated  9th  January, 
1541,  is  a  grant  of  naturalisation  in  the  usual  form.  In  the  other,  she 
is  described  as  Anna  of  Cleve,  &c.,  who  had  come  into  England  on  a 
treaty  of  marriage,  which,  although  celebrated  in  the  face  of  the  church, 
yet  never  received  a  real  consummation,  because  the  conditions  weie 
not  fulfilled  in  due  time ;  that  the  marriage  was,  therefore,  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent,  and  she  being  content  to  abide  in  this  realm,  and  to 
yield  to  its  laws,  and  to  discharge  her  conscience  of  that  pretended  mar- 
riage, the  king,  of  his  especial  favour,  granted  to  her  certain  manors  and 
estates  in  divers  counties,  lately  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of 
Essex  and  sir  Nicholas  Carew,  to  be  held,  without  rendering  account, 
from  the  Lady-day  foregoing  the  said  grant,  which  was  dated  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1541. 

These  estates  were  granted  to  her,  on  condition  that  she  should  not 
pass  beyond  the  sea  during  her  life.  Anne  of  Cleves  possessed  the 
manor  of  Denham  Hall,  Essex,  as  part  of  her  jointure  or  appanage,  as 

appears  from  the  Court  Roll,  beginning  ^'  Cur'  Serenissime  Dna 

Aone  de  Cleve ;''  it  may  be  observed  the  steward,  not  venturing  to  style 
her  queen  aAer  the  divorce,  and  not  knowing  wliat  to  call  her,  properly 
leives  a  blank  before  Anne. 

During  the  six  months  that  Anne  of  Cleves  was  Henry's  queen,  some 
very  important  changes  were  effected,  especially  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  institution  of  the  six  bloody  articles.  As  far  as 
her  little  power  went  she  was  at  this  time  a  friend  to  the  Reformation, 
yet  soon  after  a  convert  to  Catholicism.  Owen  Oglethorpe  owed  his 
promotion  as  a  bishop  to  her  favour. 

After  the  divorce  Anne  continued  to  reside  at  her  palace  at  Richmond, 
tnd  on  the  0th  of  August  Henry  honoured  her  with  a  visiL  She  received 
him  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  treated  him  witli  all  due  respect, 
which  put  him  into  such  high  good  humour,  that  he  supped  with  her 
merrily,  and  demeaned  himself  so  lovingly,  and  with  such  singular  gra- 
eiousness,  that  some  of  the  bystanders  ^ncied  he  was  going  to  take  her 
for  his  queen  again.'  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  he  was  al- 
lady  married  to  her  beautiful  young  rival,  Katharine  Howard,  whom 
two  days  afterwards  he  publicly  introduced  to  his  court  as  his  queen. 
Perhaps  he  considered  it  prudent  to  pay  a  previous  visit  to  Anne  to  as- 
eertain  whether  any  objection  would  be  raised  on  her  part  to  his  invest- 
iqg  another  with  her  lawful  title.  Anne  wisely  treated  the  a6iiir  with 
eomplacency.  The  duke  of  Cleves  wept  with  bitter  mortification  when 
bt  received  the  account  of  his  sister's  wrongs,  and  found  himself  pre* 
eluded  from  testifying  the  indignation  they  inspired.     Anne,  on  the  con- 

*Burnet*s  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  'FoDdera,  xir.  709  714. 

*  Despatcbei  cf  Marillac,  Bibliothequo  du  RoL 
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trary,  manifested  the  most  lively  satisfiiction  at  having  regained  her  free- 
dom.   The  yoke  of  which  Henry  complained  had,  certainly,  been  no 
silken  bond  to  her,  and  no  sooner  was  she  fairly  released  from  it,  than  she 
exhibited  a  degree  of  vivacity  she  had  never  shown  during  her  matrimo- 
nial probation.    Marillac  says,  ^  This  is  marvellous  prudence  on  her 
part,  though  some  consider  it  stupidity 'f*^  but  that  which  seemed  to 
make  the  greatest  impression  on  our  diplomatic  gossip  was,  that  she 
every  day  put  on  a  rich  new  dress,  ^  each  more  wonderfol  than  the 
last,'"  which  made  two  things'  very  apparent,  first,  that  she  did  not  take 
the  loss  of  Henry  very  much  to  heart ;  and  secondly,  that  her  bndil 
trousseau  was  of  a  very  magnificent  description.     Bad  as  Henry's  con- 
duct was  to  his  rejected  consort,  one  of  the  kings  o(  France  behaved 
still  more  dishonourably  under  similar  circumstances,  for  he  not  oolj 
sent  his  affianced  bride  back  with  contempt,  but  detained  her  costly 
wardrobe  and  jewels  for  the  use  of  a  lady  who  had  found  more  &voiir 
in  his  sight 

Marillac  tells  his  sovereign,  September  3d,  1540,  ^Madame  of  Cleves 
has  a  more  joyous  countenance  than  ever.  She  wears  a  great  variety 
of  dresses,  and  passes  all  her  time  in  sports  and  recreations."  From  his 
excellency's  next  report  of  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  we  gather  that 
the  divorced  queen  was  said  to  be  in  a  situation  which  would,  if  it  h&d 
been  really  the  case,  have  placed  the  king  in  a  peculiar  state  of  embar^ 
rassment,  between  his  passion  for  his  beautiful  young  bride,  and  his 
frantic  desire  of  increasing  his  family.  Tet  Marillac  observes,  in  his  des- 
patch of  November  1  st,  ^^  that  no  more  is  said  of  the  repudiated  queen 
than  if  she  were  dead." 

Anne  passed  her  time  ^ery  comfortably,  nevertheless,  at  her  Rich- 
mond Palace,  or  among  the  more  sequestered  bowers  of  Ham,'  and  in 
the  exercise  of  all  the  gende  charities  of  life  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
her  way.  Her  brother  could  not  be  induced  to  admit  the  invalidity  of 
the  marriage,  and  the  bishop  of  Bath,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  recon- 
cile him,  if  possible,  to  the  arrangement  into  which  Anne  had  entered, 
could  get  no  further  declaration  from  him  than  this,  ^  He  was  gbd  hit 
sister  had  fared  no  worse." ' 

In  the  first  steps  of  the  divorce,  an  option  was  given  to  Anne  as  to 
her  residence,  either  in  England  or  abroad ;  yet  the  liberty  of  choice 
was  illusory ;  the  divorce-jointure  of  3000/.  per  annum  was  nnde  up  of 
many  detached  grants  of  crown  lands,  among  which  the  confiscated  pot- 
sessions  of  Cromwell  stand  conspicuous,  but  to  all  these  grants  the  con- 
dition of  her  residence  in  England  was  attached.*  A  prudent  regard  to 
her  pecuniary  interests,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  withheld  this  much- 
injured  princess  from  returning  to  her  father-land  and  the  fond  arms  of 
that  mother  who  had  reluctantly  resigned  her  to  a  royal  husband  so 
little  worthy  of  possessing  a  wife  of  ^^  lowly  and  gentle  conditions.'' 

'Despatches  of  Mariliuc,  Bibliuthcqiic  du  Roi. 

*Somc  reltcs  still  remain  at  Ham  House  of  this  era,  chiefly  ornaments  of  the 
lire-places,  ivith  the  ix)rtcullis  figured  thereon,  seen  hj  the  author  this  summer 
of  1843. 

*  Lord  Herberts  Henry  VIIL  vol  ii  fol.  224.  «See  Mmnning's  Snrrey. 
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Meekly  as  Anoe  demeaned  herself  in  her  retirenient»  a  jealous  watch  was 
kept  on  her  proceedings,  and  the  correspondence  of  herself  and  house- 
hold by  king  Henry's  ministers^  as  we  find  by  the  following  entry  in 
the  privy-council  book  of  July  32dy  1541  :— 

^  William  Sheffield,  lately  one  of  the  retinue  at  Calais,  was  appre- 
hended, for  having  said  he  had  letters  from  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  to 
the  duke  of  NcMrfolk.  and  was  brought  before  the  council  and  searched, 
when  it  was  found  that  his  letters  were  only  from  one  Edward  Bynings 
of  Calais  to  Mrs.  Howard,  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk's  woman,  to  Mrs. 
Katharine  Bassett,  and  Mrs.  Sympson,  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleve's  women, 
which  were  but  letters  of  friendship  from  private  individuals ;  yet  he 
was  committed  for  further  examination. "  ^  The  investigation  came  to 
nothing.  The  good  sense  and  amiable  temper  of  Anne  preserved  her 
from  involving  herself  in  any  of  the  political  intrigues  of  the  times ;  and 
she  with  truly  queenly  dignity  avoided  all  appearance  of  claiming  the 
sympathy  of  any  class  of  Henry's  subjects.  But  though  she  avoided 
the  snares  of  party,  she  was  not  so  much  forgotten  by  the  people  of 
England  as  the  French  ambassador  imagined.  The  friends  of  the  Re* 
formation  regarded  her  as  the  king's  lawful  wife,  and  vainly  hoped  the 
time  would  come  when,  cloyed  with  the  charms  of  the  youthful  beauty 
for  whom  he  had  discarded  her,  he  would  fling  his  idol  from  him,  as 
he  had  done  the  once  adored  Anne  Boleyn,  and  reinstate  the  injured 
Fleming  in  her  rights. 

Within  the  sixteen  months  afler  Anne  of  Cleves  had  been  compelled 
to  resign  the  crown  matrimonial  of  England,  the  fall  of  her  fair  succes* 
tor  took  place. 

When  the  news  reached  Anne's  quiet  little  court  at  Richmond  of  the 
exi^osion  which  had  filled  the  royal  bowers  of  Hampton  with  confusion, 
iod  precipitated  queen  Katharine  from  a  throne  to  a  prison,  the  exciie- 
laent  among  the  female  portion  of  Anne's  household  could  not  be  re- 
itfained.  The  domestic  troubles  of  the  king  were  regarded  by  them  as 
ID  immediate  visitation  of  retributive  justice  for  the  unfounded  asper- 
sions he  had  cast  upon  their  virtuous  mistress ;  the  feelings  of  some  of 
these  ladies  carried  them  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence,  that 
tvo  of  them,  Jane  Ratsey  and  Elizabeth  Bassett,  were  summoned  before 
the  council,  and  committed  to  prison,  for  having  said,  ^  What !  is  God 
working  his  own  work  to  make  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleve  queen  again  ?" 
Jtne  Ratsey  added  many  praises  of  the  lady  Anne,  with  disqualifying 
remarks  on  queen  Katharine,  and  said,  ^  It  was  impossible  that  so  sweet 
i  queen  m  the  lady  Anne  could  be  utterly  put  down ;"  to  which  Eliza* 
hetk  Bassett '  rejoined,  ^  What  a  man  the  king  is !  How  many  wives 
will  he  have  ?"  The  ladies  were  very  sternly  questioned  by  the  coun- 
cil, as  to  their  motives  in  presuming  to  utter  such  audacious  comments 
00  the  matrimonial  a&irs  o(  the  sovereign.  On  which  Elizabeth  Bas- 
sett, being  greatly  alarmed,  endeavoured  to  excuse  herself  by  saying  she 

*Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  vol.  vii. 

'This  name,  perhaps,  oaght  to  be  Katharine  Bassett,  as  we  see  above  that 
Katharine's  letters  were  intercepted.     She  was  the  same  maid  of  honour,  whosa 
noMiu  letter  to  bee  stepmother  is  qvotod  pp.  340,  341,  of  this  biography. 
33* 
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was  so  greatly  astounded  at  the  tidingrs  of  qneen  Katharine^s  imnfhtT 
behaviour,  that  she  mast  have  lost  her  senses  when  she  permitted  her- 
self to  give  utterance  to  the  treasonable  words,  ^  What  a  man  the  king 
is !    How  many  more  wives  will  he  have  r"  ^ 

Two  days  afler,  a  more  serious  matter  connected  with  Anne  was 
brought  before  the  council,  for  it  was  confidently  reported  that  she  had 
been  brought  to  bed  of  a  ^faire  boye,''  of  which  the  king  was  th 
fiither,  but  that  she  had  neither  apprised  him,  or  his  cabinet,  of  the  feet 
This  rumour  threw  both  Henry  and  his  council  into  great  perplexity 
especially  as  the  capricious  monarch  had  honoured  his  discarded  con- 
sort with  several  private  visits  at  her  palace  of  Richmond ;  and  it  is 
moreover  evident,  that  Anne  had  actually  passed  some  da3r8  at  the  royal 
residence  of  Hampton  Court  as  the  guest  of  Henry  and  his  yonng  queen, 
which  seemed  to  give  colour  to  the  tale.  Henry  expressed  himself  as 
highly  displeased  with  the  ladies  and  ofHcers  of  state  at  Richmond,  for 
not  having  apprised  him  of  the  supposed  situation  of  the  ex-qneen. 
The  afliir  came  to  nothing,  and  proved  to  be  an  unfounded  scandal, 
which  originated  in  some  impertinent  busybody^s  comment  on  an  ill- 
ness that  confined  poor  Anne  to  her  bed  at  this  momentous  period.  The 
said  scandal  was  traced  by  the  council  from  one  inveterate  gossip  to 
another,  through  no  less  than  six  persons,  as  we  learn  from  the  follow- 
ing minute  of  their  proceedings,  forming  a  curious  interlude  in  the  ex- 
aminations touching  Henry's  other  queen,  Katharine  Howard  : — 

^  We  examined,  also,  partly  before  dinner  and  partly  after,  a  new  nut- 
ter, being  a  report  that  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  should  be  delivered  of 
a  fair  boy,  and  whose  should  it  be  but  the  king-s  majesty's  ?  which  is  a 
most  abominable  slander,  and  for  this  time  necessary  to  be  met  withal 
This  matter  was  told  to  Taverner  of  the  SierneL,  more  than  a  fortnigh 
ago,  both  by  his  mother-in-law  (Lambert's  wife,  the  goldsmith),  and  br 
Taverner's  own  wife,  who  saith  ahe  heard  it  of  Lilgtave's  wife,  and  Lam- 
bert's wife  heard  it  also  of  the  old  lady  Carew.  Taverner  kept  it  (con- 
cealed it),  but  they  (the  women")  with  others  have  made  it  common 
matter  of  talk.  Taverner  never  revealed  it  till  Sunday  night,  at  which 
time  he  told  it  to  Dr.  Cox,'  to  be  further  declared  if  he  thought  jfood. 
who  immediately  disclosed  it  to  me  the  lord  privy  seal.  We  have  com- 
mitted Taverner  to  the  custody  of  me  the  bishop  of  Winchester ;  like- 
wise Lambert's  %vife  (who  seemeth  to  have  been  a  dunce  in  it),  to  Mr. 
the  chancellor  of  the  augmentations."  * 

Absurd  as  the  report  was,  it  made  a  wonderful  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  king,  who  occupied  a  ludicrous  position  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ai 
the  husband  of  two  living  wives,  who  were  both  the  subjects  of  a  deli- 
cate investigation  at  the  same  moment  The  attention  of  the  privy 
council  was  distracted  between  the  evidences  on  the  respective  chargei 
against  the  rival  queens  for  nearly  a  fortnight ;  a  fact  that  has  never  ben 
named  in  history. 

How  obstinate  Henry's  suspicions  of  his  ill-treated  Flemish  coosoft 
were  may  be  seen  by  the  following  order  to  his  council  :»- 

» .MSS.  33  Henry  VIIU  State  Paper  Office.  •Ibid. 

*  Prince  £dward*f  tutor.  *  Printed  State  Papen,  voL  L  pp.  697,  691 
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<*Hi8  majesty  thinketh  it  requisite  to  have  it  ^otmi/j^  (thoroughly) 
fXUDined,  and  further  ordered  by  your  discretions,  as  the  manner  of  the 
:ase  requireth ;  to  inquire  diligently,  whether  the  said  Anne  of  Cieves 
lath  indeed  had  any  child  or  no,  as  it  is  bruited  (reported),  for  his 
majesty  hath  been  informed  that  it  is  so  indeed,  in  which  part  his  ma- 
jesty imputeth  a  great  default  in  her  officers,  for  not  advising  his  high- 
ness thereof,  if  it  be  true.  Not  doubting  but  your  lordships  will 
grmtndly  examine  the  same,  and  finding  out  the  truth  of  the  whole 
matter,  will  advise  his  majesty  thereof  accordingly." ' 

Dorothy  Wingfield,  one  of  the  lady  Anne's  bed-chamber  women,  and 
the  officers  of  her  household,  were  subjected  to  a  strict  examination 
before  the  council,  and  it  was  not  till  the  dOth  of  December  that  they 
came  to  the  decision,  that  Frances  Lilgrave,'  widow,  having  slandered 
the  lady  Anne  of  Cieves,  and  touched  also  the  king's  person,  she  affirm- 
ing to  have  heard  the  report  of  others,  whom  she  refused  to  name, 
should  be  for  her  punishment  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  Richard  Ta- 
vemer,  clerk  of  the  signet,  also,  for  concealing  the  same."' 

No  sooner  was  Anne  cleared  from  this  imputation,  than  a  great 
effort  was  made  by  her  brother,  and  the  protestant  party,  to  effect  a 
reunion  between  her  and  the  king.  The  duke  of  Cieves  evidently  ima- 
gined that  the  disgrace  of  the  new  queen  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  first  move  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  towards  a  reconciliation 
with  Anne.  The  duke's  ainbas.<ar]or  opened  the  business  to  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  to  whom  Osliger  also  wrote  a  pressing  letter,  urging  the 
expediency  of  such  a  measure.^  Southampton  communicated  the  parti- 
culars to  the  king  of  his  interview  with  tiie  ambassadors  on  the  subject, 
tod  inclosed  Osliger's  letter,  but  was  certainly  too  well  aware  of  Henry's 
opinion  of  the  lady  to  venture  to  second  the  representations  of  tiie  court 
of  Cieves.  The  next  attempt  was  made  by  the  ambassadors  on  Cran- 
mer,  which  is  thus  related  by  him  in  the  following  curious  letter  to  the 
kiog : — ^ 

**  It  ma  J  pleaso  yoiir  majesty  to  be  advertised,  that  jresterday  the  ambassador 
of  Cleve  came  to  my  house  at  Lambeth  and  delivered  to  me  letters  from  Osliger, 
viceH^hancellor  to  the  duke  ofClevi*,  the  purport  whereof  is  nothing  else,  but  to 
commend  to  me  the  cause  of  the  lady  Anne  of  Cieve,  which,  though  he  trusted  I 
ibouid  do  of  myself,  yet  he  saith  the  occasion  is  sucli  tliut  he  will  not  put  spurs 
lo  a  hoive  which  runneth  of  his  own  courage.  When  I  had  read  the  letter  and 
cnn^iderefl  that  no  cause  was  expressed  specially,  but  only  in  general  that  I 
Anaid  have  commended  the  cause  of  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleve. 

**  After  !>ome  demur,  the  ambassador  came  to  tlic  point,  and  plainly  asked  me 
toefflpct  the  reconciliation.  Whereunto  I  answered,  that  I  thought  it  not  a  little 
ttrange,  tliat  Ovliger  should  think  it  meet  fur  mo  to  move  a  reconciliation  of  that 
matrimony  of  the  which  I,  as  much  as  any  other  person,  knew  most  just  cau9er 
of  Hivori'e.  (Cranmer  then  declared  he  could  take  no  stept  in  the  matter  unless  thi 
king  thould  command  him.)  *  But,'  continued  he,  '  I  shall  signify  the  same  to  his 
higttn'.'7»s.  and  thereupon  you  shall  have  an  answer.'  Now  what  shall  bo  your 
majt'xty's  pleasure  that  I  shall  do,  whether  to  make  a  general  answer  to  Osliger 
tij  writing,  or  that  I  shall  make  a  certain  answer  in  this  point  to  the  ambassador 

*St«t^  Papers,  701. 

•The  Lilgraves  were  the  court-embroiderers.     See  Life  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
"Register  of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  p.  2&a  « State  Papers,  MSS.  294 
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hw  mouUi?  I  moat  liumbly  beseech  your  mfgesty  that  I  ir.aj  b«  ftdrertiafld,  and 
vocording  thereto  I  shall  order  myself,  by  the  grace  of  God,  whom  I  beseech 
daily  to  have  your  majesty  evermore  in  his  protection  and  governance.  From 
my  manor  of  Lambeth^  this  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  January. 

<^  Your  grace's  most  bounded 

**  chaplain  and  bedesman, 

**T.  CAVTVABfBir.'* 

Cranmer,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Cromwell,  ventured  not  to  ni^  the 
king  to  put  his  head  a  second  time  into  the  yoke  with  his  discuded 
consort,  and  the  negotiation  came  to  nothing.  Perhaps  Anoe  hnvdf 
was  unwilling  to  risk  her  life  by  entering  again  into  the  periloas  thml- 
dom  from  which  she  had  been  once  released.  The  tragic  fate  of  licr 
fair  young  rival  must  have  taught  her  to  rejoice  that  she  had  saved  hef 
own  head  by  resigning  a  crown  without  a  struggle. 

In  June  1543  Anne  received  a  friendly  visit  from  her  step-dangfater, 
the  princess  Mary,  who  stayed  with  her  some  days,  and  on  her  departure 
gave  very  liberal  largesses  to  the  officers  of  the  household,  from  the 
gentlemen-ushers  down  to  the  servants  of  the  scullery  department^  In 
the  August  of  the  same  year  Anne's  mother,  the  widowed  duchess  of 
Cleves,  died.  Early  in  the  following  year  Anne  sent  the  princess  Maij 
a  present  of  Spanish  sewing  or  embroidery  silk.' 

No  event  of  any  importance  occurred  to  break  the  peaceful  tenor  of 
Anne's  life  till  tlie  death  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  first  letter  of  Edward 
Seymour  (afterwards  the  duke  of  Somerset)  to  the  council  of  regency, 
he  gives  the  following  directions:'  ^^  If  ye  have  not  already  advertised 
my  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  of  king  Henry's  death,  it  shall  be  well  done  if 
ye  send  some  express  person  for  the  same."  This  event  left  the  ill- 
treated  princess  at  full  liberty,  had  she  wished,  to  marry,  or  to  return  to 
her  own  country.  But  of  marriage  Anne  had  had  an  evil  spedoieo; 
and,  with  greater  wisdom  than  Henry's  other  widow,  Katharine  Parr, 
she  retained  her  independence  by  remaining  in  single  blessedness.  Sbe 
had  acquired  the  English  language  and  English  habits,  and  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Henry's  daughter,  the  princess  Mary,  who  wts 
a  few  months  older  than  herself,  as  well  as  the  young  Elizabeth^  to 
whom  she  appears  to  have  behaved  with  great  tenderness.  England  had 
therefore  become  her  country,  and  it  was  natural  that  she  should  prefer 
a  residence  where  she  was  honoured  and  loved  by  all  to  whom  her 
excellent  qualities  were  known,  to  returning  to  her  native  land,  aAcr  the 
public  afironts  that  had  been  put  upon  her  by  the  coarse-minded  tyrant 
to  whom  she  had  been  sacrificed  by  her  family.  Besides  these  cogent 
reasons,  her  property  in  England  required  her  personal  care,  as  it  wai 
subjected  to  some  mutations  by  the  new  government,  of  which  the 
records  of  the  limes  afibrd  proofs.^  Among  others,  the  following  letter 
from  Anne  to  her  former  step-daughter : — 

**AirxB  of  Clktxb  to  Pbikcsbs  Mabt. 
"Madam, 
**  After  my  mo9t  hearty  commendations  to  your  grace,  being  rery  desJTOOt  W 

'Sir  F.  Maddens  Privy-Purse  Expenses,  Princess  Mary.  'Ibid. 

*Ty tier's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

^Hearne's  Sylloge;  likewise  a  letter  from  Edward  ¥!.'•  Omnoil,  1647,  npuLn 
that  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  shall  haye  the  use  of  tha  hoasa,  d««r,  and  woadi 
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•mr  of  yovLT  prost^erous  health,  wherein  I  very  much  rejoice,  it  maj  please  yon 
be  advertised  that  it  hath  pleased  the  king's  migesty  to  have  in  exchange  my 
anor  and  lands  of  Bisham,  in  the  connty  of  Berkshire,  granting  me  m  recom- 
mse  the  house  of  Westropp,  in  Sufiblkf  with  the  two  parks  and  certain  manors 
ereunto  adjoining;  notwithstandiugf  if  it  had  been  his  highness'  pleasure,  I 
as  well  contented  to  have  continued  without  exchange.  Afler  which  grant, 
r  mine  own  assurance  in  that  behalf,  I  have  travailed,  to  my  great  cost  and 
■rge.  almost  this  twelve  months;  it  hath  passed  the  king's  majesty's  bill,  signed, 
td  the  privy  seal  being  now,  as  I  am  informed,  stayed  at  the  great  seal,  for 
a:  you,  madam,  be  minded  to  have  the  same,  not  knowing,  as  I  suppose,  of 
lb  said  granL  I  have  also  received  at  this  Michaelmas  last  past  part  of  the 
ttt  of  the  aforesaid  manors.  Considering  the  premises,  and  for  the  amity 
hirh  hath  always  been  between  us  (of  which  I  most  heartily  desire  the  con- 
nuance),  that  it  may  please  you  tlierefore  to  ascertain  me  by  your  letters  or 
berwise,  as  it  shall  stand  with  your  pleasure.  And  thus,  good  madam,  I 
amit  you  unto  the  ever-living  God,  to  have  you  in  merciful  keeping.  From 
ly  bouse  of  Bletchingly,  the  viiL  day  of  January,  anno  M.v*.Liii. 

^  Your  assured  loving  friend  to  her  little  power  to  command, 

*' Ahva,  the  dowghter  of  Cleves." 

The  last  public  appearance  of  Anne  of  Cleyes  was  at  the  coronation 
f  queen  Mary,  where  she  had  her  place  in  the  regal  procession,  and 
ode  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  with  whom  she 
r»  always  on  the  most  affectionate  terms.  That  precedence  which 
[enry  VIII.  insured  to  her  she  always  enjoyed,  nor  did  any  of  the  ladies 
(  the  royal  family  attempt  to  dispute  it  with  her.  But  her  happiness 
ppears  to  have  been  in  the  retirement  of  domestic  life. 

Two  of  her  brothers,  William  duke  of  Cleves,  and  his  successor,  John 
Villiam,  were  subject  to  mental  malady,  and  died  insane,  but  nothing 
{^pears  to  have  ever  ruffled  the  tranquil  temperament  of  this  amiable 
iriocess,  who  in  the  most  difficult  and  trying  situations  conducted 
lerself  with  great  prudence. 

AAer  the  celebration  of  queen  Mary^s  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
t  Winchester,  Anne  of  Cleves  addressed  to  the  ro3ral  bride  a  congratn- 
itory  epistle,  in  which,  being  evidently  perplexed  by  the  undefined 
Ivnity  of  queen-regnant,  she  rings  the  changes  on  the  titles  ^  majesty,^ 
'uighness,''  and  "grace,^'  in  a  singular  manner : 

•*To  the  Queen's  Majesty. 
*  After  my  humble  commendations  unto  your  majesty ^  with  thanks  for  jronr 
iriog  (avnur  showed  to  me  in  my  last  suit,  and  praying  of  yowr  kighne$s  your 
iriBir  continuance,  it  may  please  your  highnett  to  understand  that  I  am  informed 
(your  grare't  return  to  London  again,  and  being  desirous  to  do  my  duty  to  see 
Mr  miafeMty  and  the  king,  if  it  may  so  stand  with  your  tdghneu'  pleasure,  and 
W  I  may  know  when  and  where  I  shall  wait  on  your  majetty  and  Atf.  Wish- 
i|  you  both  much  joy  and  felicity,  with  increase  of  children  to  God*s  glory,  and 

riVosharst,  as  she  now  has  those  of  Bletchingly.  The  eagerness  of  the  letter  in 
Hiing  forth  the  superior  advantages  of  Penshurst  to  her  present  residence,  leads 
)  the  inference  that  the  exchange  was  not  voluntary  on  the  part  of  Anne. 
iBong  the  conveniences  of  Penshurst  is  mentioned  its  contiguity  to  Hever.  The 
NDicil  vlds,  that  her  transfer  from  Bletchingly  to  Penshurst  was  the  intention 
'  die  deceased  king  Henry,  but  they  conclude  with  assertions  that  it  is  theit 
Mh  in  all  thingi  to  please  and  gratify  her  grace.— Aichnologia. 
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to  the  preaerTEtion  of  your  prosperous  estates,  long  to  continue  with  bononr  ii 
•11  godly  virtue.    From  ray  poor  house  at  Hever,  the  4th  of  Angutt. 

**  Your  highness'  to  command, 

"^Akha,  the  daughter  of  CleTca." 
Endorsed  "The  lady  Anne  of  Cleves  to  the  Qneen*f 
Migesty,  August  4,  1554.'* 

Anne  retained  property  at  Bletchingly  after  this  exchange,  in  proof 
whereof  is  her  receipt,  early  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  to  air  Thoom 
Garden,  who  was  master  of  the  revels  at  the  court  of  Heniy  VIII^  hii 
son,  and  daughter.  This  document,  signed  by  her  own  hand,  is  among 
the  Losely  MSS^'  dated  the  last  day  of  December,  first  year  of  Philip 
and  Mary  (1553):— 

"Received  of  sir  Thomas  Garden,  knight,  the  day  and  year  above  written,  far 
one  quarter  of  a  year's  rent,  due  unto  us  by  the  same  sir  Thomas  Garden,  at  this 
feast  of  Ghristmas,  according  to  an  indenture  bearing  date  the  second  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  8/.  13s.  9</.,  in  full  conteniation,  latif* 
(action,  and  payment  of  our  rents  at  Bletchingly,  and  our  lands  there,  and  ia 
clear  discharge  of  the  same  rents  to  this  present  day  before  dated.  We  have  lo 
these  letters,  being  our  acquittance,  subscribed  our  name  for  his  discharge. 

Anne  of  Cleves  spent  much  of  her  time  at  a  residence  she  had  it 
Dartford,  being  one  of  the  suppressed  abbeys  which  Henry  VIII.  had 
turned  into  a  hunting-seat,  and  Edward  VI.  had  given  it  into  the  bargain 
when  the  exchange  was  made  between  Bletchingly  and  PenshursL  She 
was  abiding  at  Dartford  the  year  before  her  death,  when  sir  Thomas 
Garden,  her  tenant  at  Bletchingly,  who  appears  to  have  been  likewise 
her  man  of  business  on  all  occasions,  came  to  her  at  Dartford,  and  she 
begged  him  to  get  certain  stores  laid  in  at  the  Blackfriars  for  her  resi- 
dence, against  she  came  to  London,  which  request  was  made  before  the 
officers  of  her  household, "  for  her  grace  lacked  money  to  buy  the  needful 
furniture,  and  she  promised  payment  to  Sir  Thomas  if  he  would  make 
the  purchases  for  her.''  But  the  amount  was  left  unpaid  at  the  death  of 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  it  appears  from  sir  Thomas  Garden's  account,  she 
was  without  money  at  the  time  she  requested  him  to  make  the  par- 
chases.  Of  his  outlay  the  Losely  MSS.  furnish  items.  Her  cellar  he 
furnishes  with  three  hogsheads  of  Gascoigne  wine,  at  3/.  each ;  ten  gal- 
lons of  Malmsey,  at  20d.  per  gallon ;  eleven  gallons  of  muscadeU  at  2<.2tf. 
per  gallon ;  and  sack,  ten  gallons,  at  lOd.  per  gallon.  The  spicery  had 
a  stock  of  tliree  pounds  of  ginger,  3«.;  of  cinnamon,  three  ounces,  lid.\ 
cloves  and  mace,  six  ounces ;  pepper,  one  pound,  2s.  4d. ;  raisins.  t«ro 
pounds,  at  2d,  per  pound ;  while  two  pounds  of  prunes  cost  3(2.  Three 
muttons  at  7s,  each,  twenty  capons,  and  a  dozen  lower  price,  cost  6&, 
two  dozen  rabita  cost  3s.     In  the  pastry  department  was  laid  in  out 

'  Losely  MSS.  edited  bjr  A.  J.  Kempe,  Esq.  p.  10. 
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Irashel  of  line  w)iMl-floiir,  at  the  great  price  of  6s.  per  bushel.  Th'ulj 
loads  of  coals  were  laid  in,  at  16s.  the  load  (  a  vast  many  fngota  and 
bil.cl*,  and  ihree  dozen  rushes  for  strewing  the  floors,  at  2M.  the  doien. 
In  the  chetidrj',  air  Thoraas  Garden  had  provided  ihirly-live  pounds  of 
WkX-lights,  aiiceg  and  fours  to  ilie  pound,  and  prickets,  which  last  were 
iiurk  on  a  sjiike  to  be  burnt;  ihese  wax-candles  were  1«.  pet  pound; 
■uilF-torrhes  were  provided  at  Is.  id.  a-piece,  and  while  light*  eighteen 
d<iien-  Over  and  above  sundry  fair  pots  of  pewter  by  the  said  sir 
Thomas  bought  and  provided  to  serve  in  the  buttery  for  the  lady  Anne'll 
household,  likewise  brass,  iron,  and  latten  pols,  pans,  kettles,  akillet^ 
ladlea,  skimmers,  apils,  irays,  and  flaskets,  with  divers  other  utensils  ana 
proppriirs  furnished,  to  the  value  of  9/.  6s.  8rf.,  some  of  which  were 
broken,  spoiled,  uid  lost,  and  the  rest  remain  at  hia  house  to  his  tise, 
for  which  he  asks  no  compensation.  Likewise  (wo  dozen  of  fair  new 
DFWter  candlesticks,  delivered  for  her  grace's  chantlry  and  chambera. 
rhe  whole  account  finishes  with  a  remark  that  he  had  provided  sundry 
kinds  of  fresh  fish,  as  carps,  pikes,  and  tenches,  at  the  request  of  her 
jrace,  which  were  privsiely  dressed  in  her  grace's  laundry,  for  the  trial 
ff  rookery,  by  wliich  it  has  been  suroiised  that  Anne  made  private  ex- 
priimenta  in  the  noble  culinary  art. 

Anne  possessed  the  placid  domestic  virtues  which  seem  in  a  manner 
iniKgcDoiia  to  German  princesses.  "  She  was,"  savs  Holingshed,  who 
lived  in  her  century,  ""a  lady  uf  right  commendable  regard,  courteoiu, 
r^nile,  a  good  housekeeper,  and  very  bouuliful  lo  her  servants."  She 
•pent  her  time  at  the  head  of  her  own  little  court,  which  was  a  happy 
hooschold  within  itself,  and  we  may  presume  well  governed,  for  we  hear 
Dfither  of  plots  nor  quarrels,  tale-bearings  nor  mischievous  intrigues,  as 
nir  in  her  home-circle.  Slie  was  tenderly  beloved  by  her  domeaiics,and 
*dl  atirnded  by  them  in  her  last  sickness  She  died  at  tlie  age  of  forty- 
one,  of  some  declinmg  dlness,  which  she  took  calmly  and  patiently.  Iler 
will  ia  a  very  naicc  production,  showing  the  moat  minute  attention  to 
til  things  that  could  benefit  her  own  little  domestic  world.  It  was  made 
l>ut  two  days  before  her  death,  being  dated  July  I2th  and  l&lh,  1577; 
It  is,  wlion  divested  of  tautologies,  as  follows  : — 

•  W".  \min,  HnoElilor  of  John,  lata  diikeof  CJevfs.  anil  sitter  to  ibeeicalleM 

T-na'-f  WiHinm,  now  roiiining  duke  of  Ctevst,  Gulick  (Juliers).  and  Barre,  liok 

111  l..iv.  li..l  wiiolo  in  miiitl  and  meimiry,  llinnki  be  to  Almighty  God,  declark 

li,  .  I.I  '.    ..Hir  Insiwlll  and  letnment:  lit,  Wo  give  and  b*q  ilea  ih  out  sonl  to  lb* 

' . .  mill  i>ur  body  to  he  btiried  wliare  U  shall  [ileaM  Odd.     'Idif,  W* 

.  f'tny  our  excouton  iindornnmed  to  be  humble  iiriiors  for  us,  aud  in 

■i,e  qunnn's  niiHl  eiccllent  tnsjctly,  that  our  dahu  ma/  bo  Iruljr 

-■■'■  pBtil  tu  everf  ons  of  our  cnHliion,  and  ihal  lhi*r  will  we  llietaiaa 

'  <''d  Ibc  our  dJKhargo.'   Bcsee<:liing  alto  Ilia  queen's  higbopu  of  hat 

:.r:iiil  miio  our  (^leculort  the  receipts  of  out  Inail  Bceiislomod  to  b« 

i^Iinas,  UTWerdi  the  payment  of  Out  creditors.     For  that  i»  noi  iba 

ir  revenues,  nor  paynble  wholly  at  that  lime,  and  not  able  to  aniW« 

_       1  our  hnusohold,  especiall)*  this  ft,'  ihe  price  of  all  oaltie  and  mb«t 

'  For  Ihe  health  of  her  loul,  whieli,  as  a  csibolic,  >ho  coiltidered  debu  endas- 

'  li  wu  a  liine  nf  famitie :  wlinosi  ttia  enormaat  ptioo  of  Cs.  Ibi  a  tnuhal  a( 
<Hu.  ta  ilia  acoounts  of  sit  Thomas  Cardan.  , 
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«fato  (purchaflife*)  exceeding  the  old  rate.  3dly,  We  earnmiljr  require  oar  and 
executors  to  be  good  lords  and  masters  to  all  our  poor  servants,  to  whom  we  gin 
and  bequeath  every  one  of  thenif  being  in  our  check-roll,  as  well  to  our  officen  at 
others,  taking  wages  either  from  the  queen's  highness  or  from  us,  from  the  cnrrent 
month  of  July,  one  whole  year's  wages,  also  as  much  black  cloth,  at  13«.  Ad.  per 
yard,  as  will  make  tliem  each  a  gown  and  hood,  and  to  erery  one  of  our  gentle> 
men  waiters  and  gentlewomen  accordingly.  And  to  our  yeomen,  groomt,  and 
children  of  our  household,  two  yards  each  of  black  cloth,  at  9s.  the  jrsrd.  Also  lo 
every  one  of  the  gentlewomen  of  our  privy  chamber,  for  their  great  pains  taken 
with  us,  to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  100/.;  20/.  to  Susan  Broughton  towards  her  marriage;  ID 
Dorothy  Curzon,  towards  her  marriage,  100/. ;  to  Mrs.  Haymond,  20^  (To  ttttht 
dher  ladiet^  who  utm  in  the  likt  degree^  the  bequecUhs  various  nunt,  from  lOf.  to  16t 
earh.)  To  our  laundress.  Elizabeth  Eliot,  10/.,  and  to  mother  Lovell  QkiM  irai  tk 
nurtt  of  her  tick  room)^  for  her  attendance  upon  iu  in  this  lime  of  thia  our  oek- 
ness,  10/. 

**  Item,  we  give  and  bequeath  to  eyery  one  of  our  gentlemen  daily  attendant  oa 
us,  over  and  beside  our  former  bequests  (viz.  teages  and  blaek  dolk)  10/.,  that  if 
to  say,  to  Thomas  Blackgrove,  10/.,  to  John  Wymbushe,  10/L  (eighi  gemiUmien  an 
enumerated) ;  likewise  to  our  yeomen  and  grooms,  1  If.  a-piece,  and  to  aU  the 
children  of  our  house  lOs  a-piece.  And  we  give  to  the  duke  of  Qevei,  oar 
brother,  a  ring  of  gold  with  a  fair  diamond,  and  to  our  sister,  the  dneheas  ti 
Cleves,  his  wife,  a  ring,  having  therein  a  great  rock  of  ruby,  the  ring  being  black 
enamelled.  Alrio  we  give  to  our  sister,  tlie  lady  Emely,  a  ring  of  gold,  hariog 
thereon  a  fair  pointed  diamond.  And  to  the  laily  Katharine,  duchess  of  SuflbUc.^ 
a  ring  of  gold,  having  a  fair  table  diamond,  somewhat  long,  and  to  the  countess 
of  Arundel  a  ring  of  gold,  having  a  fair  table  diamond,  with  an  H.  and  L  of 
gold  set  under  the  stone.  Moreover,  we  give  and  bequeath  to  the  lord  Paget, 
lord  privy  seal,  a  ring  of  gold,  having  therein  a  three-cornered  diamond,  and  » 
our  cousin,  the  lord  Waideck,'  a  ring  of  gold,  having  tlierein  a  fair  great  boUov 
ruby.  Moreover,  our  mind  and  will  is,  that  our  plate,  jewels,  and  robes,  be  sold 
with  other  of  our  goods  and  chattels,  toM-ards  the  payment  of  our  debts,  lune- 
rels,  and  legacies.  And  we  do  further  bequeath  to  Dr.  Symonds,  our  phidaa, 
towards  his  great  pains,  labours,  and  tra>'ails,  taken  oft-times  with  tis,  20/L ;  and 
to  Alarde,  our  surgeon  and  servant,  4/. ;  and  to  our  servant  John  Galigh,  orer 
and  above  his  wages,  10/. ;  and  to  e^ery  one  of  our  alms-children,  towards  their 
education,  10/.  a-piece,  to  be  delivered  according  to  the  discretion  of  our  execii' 
tors.  Also  we  will  and  bequeath  to  the  poor  of  Richmond,  Bletchingly,  Hever, 
and  Danford,  4/.  to  each  parish,  to  bo  paid  to  the  churchwardens  at  the  present, 
and  to  be  laid  out  by  the  advice  of  our  servants  thereabouts  dwelling.  And  lo 
our  chaplains,  sir  Oilio  Rampello,  and  to  sir  Denis  Thoms,  either  of  them  to  pray 
for  us,  5/.  and  a  black  gown.  And  to  our  poor  servant  James  Powell,  10/.,  and 
to  Elya  Turpin,  our  old  laundress,  to  pray  for  us,  4/.,  and  to  our  late  servant 
Otho  Willicke,  '^0/. ;  and  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  our  ser^-ants,  sir  Oiho 
Rampello,  Arnold  Ringlebur}-,  John  Guligh,  John  Solenbrough,  Derrick  Pasmao, 
Arnold  Holgins,  and  George  Hagaia^  being  our  countrjrmen,  and  mitiHing  lo 
depart  out  of  this  realm  of  England,  shall  have,  towards  their  expenses,  every 
one  10/.  And  we  bequeath  to  Thomas  Perce,  our  cotTerer,  to  Thomas  Hawf^ 
our  clerk-comptruUer,  and  to  Michael  Apslcy,  clerk  of  our  kitchen,  for  their  paiat 
with  us  taken  sundry  ways,  over  and  beside  their  formal  wages,  Utl.  each.  And 
our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  our  said  cofferer,  who  hath  disbursed  much  ibr  u^ 
for  tlie  maintenance  of  our  estate  and  household,  should  be  truly  paid  by  oar 
executors,  likewise  all  other  of  our  servants  that  hath  disbursed  any  money  fix 
us  at  any  time,  if  they  have  not  been  paid.  The  residue  of  all  our  goods,  plaii 
jewels,  robes,  cattle,  and  debts,  not  given  or  bequeathed,  after  our  funeral  debts 
and  legacies,  we  give  and  bequeath  to  the  right  honourable  Nicboiaa  Hrr*»*i 

'  The  heiress  of  Willoughby,  fourth  wile  and  widow  to  Charles  Brendon,  dokt 
of  Snfiblk.  ^Tkb  eowtt  oC  WaUeok. 
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cehlHshop  of  York,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England,  Henry  earl  of  Arundel,  lir 
'Jmund  Peokman,  and  sir  Richard  Preston,  knights,  whom  we  ordain  and  make 
secutors  of  this  our  last  will  and  testament  And  our  most  dearest  and  entirely 
lelored  sovereign  lady,  queen  Mary,  we  earnestly  desire  to  be  our  overseer  of 
or  said  last  will,  with  most  humble  request  to  see  the  same  performed  as  shall 
3  her  highness  seem  best  for  the  health  of  our  soul :  and  in  token  of  the  special 
mst  and  affiance  which  we  have  in  her  grace,  we  do  give  and  bequeath  to  her 
lost  excellent  majesty,  for  a  remembrance,  our  best  jewel,  beseeching  her  high< 
leM  that  our  poor  servants  may  enjoy  such  small  gifts  and  grants  as  we  have 
Bade  unto  them,  in  consideration  of  their  long  service  done  unto  us,  being  ap- 
ointed  to  wait  on  us  at  the  first  erection  of  our  household  by  her  majesty's  late 
ither,  of  most  famous  memory,  king  Henry  VIII.,  for  that  his  said  majesty  said 
ben  unto  us,  *  that  he  would  account  our  servants  his  own,  and  their  service 
lone  to  us  as  if  done  to  himself.'     Therefore  we  beseech  the  queen's  miyesty 

0  to  accept  them  in  this  time  of  their  extreme  need.  JMoreover,  we  give  and 
lequeath  to  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace  [aftenoardt  queen  Elizabeth]  my  second 
lett  jewel,  with  our  hearty  request  to  accept  and  take  into  her  service  one  of 
«r  poor  maids,  named  Dorothy  Curzon.  And  we  do  likewise  give  and  bequeath 
into  every  one  of  our  executors  before  named,  towards  their  pains,  viz.  to  the 
Old  chancellor's  grace,  a  (air  bowl  of  gold  with  a  cover  ;  to  the  earl  of  Arundel, 

1  maudlin  standing  cup  of  gold  w^ith  a  cover  j  to  sir  Edmund  Pcckham,  a  jug  of 
;oid  with  a  cover,  or  else  a  crystal  gja^^s  garnished  with  gold  and  set  with 
tones ;  to  sir  Richard  Preston,  our  best  gilt  bowl  with  a  cover,  or  else  that  piece 
)f  gold  plate  which  sir  Edmund  leaveth  (if  it  be  his  pleasure),  most  heartily 
leseeching  them  to  pray  for  us,  and  to  see  our  body  buried  according  to  the 
laeen's  will  and  pleasure ;  and  that  we  may  have  the  suffrages  of  the  holy 
thorch  according  to  the  catholic  faith,  wherein  we  end  our  life  in  this  transitory 
irorld. 

"These  being  witnesses,  Thomas  Perce,  our  cofferer,  Thomas  Ha  we,  our 
iomptroller,  John  Symomis,  doctor  in  physic,  d&c. ;  also  Dorothy  Wingfield, 
iridow.  Susan  Boughton,  Dorothy  Curzon,  jantlewomen  of  our  privy-chamber  (bed- 
ihunber),  with  many  others;  and  by  me,  Dionysius  Thomow,^  chaplain  and 
m/rsjor  to  the  same  most  noble  lady  Anna  of  Cieves." 

Two  days  after  the  dictation  of  this  will,  the  repudiated  queen  of 
England  expired  peacefully  at  the  palace  of  Chelsea.  Her  beneficent 
ipirit  was  wholly  occupied  in  deeds  of  mercy,  caring  for  the  happiness 
of  her  maidens  and  alms-children,  and  forgetting  not  any  faithful  servant 
bowever  lowly  in  degree.  She  was  on  amicable  terms  both  with  the 
catholic  Mary  and  the  protestant  Elizabeth,  and  lef\  both  tokens  of  her 
kindness.  Although  she  was  a  Lutheran  when  she  came  to  this  country, 
it  is  very  evident  from  her  will  that  she  died  a  catholic. 

Queen  Mary  appointed  her  place  of  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
vhere  her  funeral  was  performed  with  some  magnificence.  A  hearse 
Wis  prepared  at  Westminster,  "  with  seven  grand  palls,''  **  as  goodly  a 
hear»e  as  ever  seen."  "  The  3d  of  August  my  lady  Anne  of  Cleves' 
f«ome  time  wife  of  Henry  VIII.)  came  from  Chelsea  to  burial  unto 
tl^estminster,  with  all  the  children  of  Westminster  ^of  the  choir),  with 
many  priests,  and  clerks,  and  the  gray  amice  ox  Paul's,  and  three 
crosses,  and  the  monks  of  Westminster.     ]\Iy  lord  Bishop  of  London 

'Thomas  or  Tomeo  had  been  comptroller  of  Katharine  of  A rragon*s  household 
It  Biigden,  and  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  princess  Elizabeth ;  he  had  perhaps 
ince  taken  orders. 

*Ck>ttonian.  Vitellus,  F.  7.     Sir  F.  Madden  has  carefully  restored  from  a  half- 
surnt  iragnient  this  quaint  detail  of  her  buriah 
TOL.  IV. — ^ 
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(Bonner),  and  my  lord  abbot  of  Westminster  (Feckenham),  rode  U^ 

f ether  next  the  monks.  Then  rode  the  two  executors,  sir  Edmuiid 
*eckham  and  sir  Richard  Preston,  and  then  my  lord  admiral  and  mj 
lord  Darcy,  followed  by  many  knights  and  gentlemen.  After  her  ban- 
ner of  arms  came  her  gentlemen  of  tlie  household  and  her  head  officers, 
and  the  bier-chaiiot,  with  eight  banners  of  arms  and  four  banners  of 
white  taf&ta,  wrought  with  fine  gold.  Thus  they  passed  St.  James  and 
on  to  Charing  Cross,  where  was  met  a  hundred  torches,  her  servants 
bearing  them,  and  the  twelve  bedesmen  of  Westminster  had  new  black 
gowns,  and  they  had  twelve  burning  torches  and  four  white  bianches, 
then  her  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  all  in  black,  on  their  horses ;  aud 
about  the  herse  sat  eight  heralds  bearing  white  banners  of  arms.^ 
These  white  ensigns  were  to  signify  that  Anne  of  Cleves  had  lived  t 
maiden  life.  ^^At  the  abbey-door  all  did  alight,  and  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  my  lord  abbot  in  their  mitres  and  copes  received  the  good  lady, 
censing  her,  and  their  men  did  bear  her  under  a  canopy  of  black  velvet, 
with  four  black  staves,  and  so  brought  her  under  the  herse,  and  there 
tarried  dirge,  and  all  the  night  with  lights  burning.  The  next  day 
requiem  was  sung  for  my  lady  Anne  daughter  of  Cleves,  and  then  mj 
lord  of  Westminster  (abbot  Feckenham)  preached  as  goodly  a  sennoa 
as  ever  was  made,  and  the  bishop  of  London  sang  mass  in  his  mitre. 
And  after  mass,  the  lord  bishop  and  the  lord  abbot  did  cense  the  corpse, 
and  afterwards  she  was  carried  to  her  tomb,  where  she  lies  with  t 
herse  and  cloth  of  gold  over  her.  Then  all  her  head  officers  biake 
their  staves,  and  all  her  ushers  brake  their  rods  and  cast  them  into  her 
tomb.  And  ail  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  offered  at  mass,  my  lady  of 
Winchester  was  chief  mourner,  and  my  lord  admiral  and  lord  Ihrcj 
went  on  each  side  of  her,  and  thus  they  went  in  order  to  a  great  dinner, 
given  by  my  lord  of  Winchester  to  all  the  mourners." 

Anne  of  Cleves  is  buried  near  the  high  altar  of  Westminster  Abbej« 
in  a  place  of  great  honour,  at  the  feet  of  king  Sebert  the  original  found- 
er.' Her  tomb  is  seldom  recognised.  In  fact  it  looks  like  a  long  bench 
placed  against  the  wall  on  the  right  hand,  as  the  examiner  stands  facing 
the  altar,  near  the  oil  portraits  of  Henry  III.  and  king  Sebert.  On  closer 
inspection,  her  initials  A.  and  C,  interwoven  in  a  monogram,  will  be 
observed  on  parts  of  the  structure,  which  is  rather  a  memorial  than  a 
monument,  for  it  was  never  finished.'  "Not  one  of  Henr>''s  wives, 
excepting  Anne  of  Cleves,  had  a  monument,"  observes  Fuller,  ^anJ 
hers  was  but  half  a  one." 

It  is  evident  that  reports  were  spread  throughout  the  courts  of  Ge^ 
many,  that  the  residence  of  Anne  of  Cleves  in  England  was  a  detention 
full  of  cruelty  and  restraint  These  ideas  gave  credence  to  an  impostor, 
who  presented  herself,  in  a  state  of  distress,  at  the  palace  of  John  F^^ 
deric  U.^  prince  of  Coburg,  and  pretended  to  be  the  princess  of  Qeres 
repudiated  by  Henry  VIll.  She  was  a  long  time  entertained  by  the  hos- 
pitable prince  as  his  kinswoman,  but  was  finally  proved  to  be  a  maniac, 
and  died  in  confinement' 

•  Stow,  Tol.  ii.  p.  603.  •Drid. 

'  Feyjoo's  Praise  of  Woma%  and  Shoberrs  HiitDiy  of  dia  Hoose  of  Saxony. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

The  &iw«rd  fiunily — Parents  of  Katharine — Her  adoption  by  the  duchets  of 
Norfolk — Neglected  education — Evil  associates — Early  imprudences— Sojourn 
at  Lambeth — Clandestine  proceedings — Connivance  of  Mary  Lassells — Katha» 
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Norfolk— -feybe  beats  Katharine — Derham  absconds — His  mournfbl  parting 
with  Katharine — Her  secretary,  and  secret  correspondence— Improvement  of 
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concerning  her — Mrs.  Bulmer's  letter  to  her — The  king  marries  Katharine— 
She  appears  publicly  as  queen — Prayed  for  as  queen  of  England — Medallion 
in  honour  of  her  marriage — French  ambassador  s  description  of  her — Ladies 
of  her  household — Perilous  reports — Katharine's  progress  with  the  king  to 
GraAon,  dec. — Rumours  of  tlio  restoration  of  Anne  of  Cleves — Affection  of  the 
king  to  queen  Katharine — Residence  at  Windsor — Christmas  spent  at  Hamp- 
ton Court — Spring  at  Westminster  and  Greenwich — Katharine's  dower — Her 
estrangement  from  her  uncle  Norfolk — Great  northern  progress  of  the  king 
and  queen — Queen  admits  Derham  into  her  household-^lmprudent  interview 
with  her  cousin  Culpepper— Depositions  against  her  received  by  the  privy 
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Thb  fifth  consort  of  Henry  VHL  was  a  daughter  of  that  illustrious 
house,  of  which  a  modern  writer  thus  eloquently  writes  :  ^^  What  fihnily 
perfades  our  national  annals  with  achievements  of  such  intense  and  bril- 
liant interest  as  the  Howards  ?  As  heroes,  poets,  politicians,  courtiers, 
patrons  of  literature,  state  victims  to  tyranny  and  revenge,  they  have 
Been  constantly  before  us  for  four  centuries.  In  the  drama  of  life  they 
have  exhibited  every  variety  of  character,  good  and  bad ;  and  the  tale 
of  their  vices,  as  well  as  their  virtues,  is  full  of  instruction.  No  story 
of  romance  or  tragedy  can  exhibit  more  incidents  to  enchain  attention 
or  move  the  heart,  than  might  be  found  in  the  records  of  this  great 
historical  fitmily.^'^ 

The  career  of  Katharine  Howard  afibrds  a  grand  moral  lesson  —  a 
lesson  better  calculated  to  illustrate  the  vanity  of  female  ambition,  and 

>  Quarterly  Review,  voL  ylii. 
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the  fatal  conaequences  of  the  first  anguarded  steps  in  guilt,  than  aD  tht 
warning  essays  that  have  ever  been  written  on  those  subjects.  No 
female  writer  can  venture  to  become  the  apologist  of  this  unhappy 
queen ;  yet  charity  may  be  permitted  to  whisper,  ere  the  dark  page  of 
her  few  and  evil  days  is  imrolled, 

*  Fall  gently  scan  thy  brother,  man, 
Still  gentler  sister,  woman." 

Katharine  Howard,  while  yet  a  child  in  age.  being  depriTtd  of  a  mother's 
watchful  care,  and  surrounded  by  unprincipled  persons  of  maturer  year^ 
made  shipwreck  of  all  her  hopes  on  earth  ere  she  knew  the  crime— the 
madness  into  which  she  was  betrayed. 

Let  no  one  who  has  been  more  fortunately  circumstaneed  boasL 
John  Bradford,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  Protestant  martyis, 
who  afforded,  in  his  own  practice,  a  perfect  exemplification  of  QirisliaB 
holiness,  when  he  beheld  a  criminal  handcufied  and  carried  igocmh 
niousiy  to  execution,  exclaimed,  ^  But  for  the  grace  of  God  there  goes 
John  Bradford  f" 

Katharine  Howard  was  the  cousin-gennan  of  a  previoos  victim  of 
Henry  VIH.^s  stormy  love  and  murderous  caprice,  the  beautiful  and 
ill-fated  Anne  Boleyn :  she  was  his  fifth  wife,  and  the  third  priiFite  gea 
tlewoman  whom  he  elevated  to  the  perilous  dignity  of  his  queen.  Al- 
though she  was  his  subject,  the  lineage  of  this  lady  was,  in  scHoe 
respects,  not  inferior  to  his  own.  Through  her  royal  ancestress,  queen 
Adelicia,  Katharine  Howard  was  the  descendant  of  the  imperial  race  of 
Charlemagne.* 

Margaret  Brotherton,  the  grrand-daughter  of  Edward  I.  and  Margaret 
of  France,'  transmitted  the  mingled  blood  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the 
kings  of  France  to  her  descendants,  by  Thomas  Mowbray,  the  heir  of 
the  Albinis,  the  Warrens,  and  tlie  Bigods,  and  tlius  united,  in  a  bleodetl 
line,  the  posterity  of  Henry  I.  and  his  two  queens,  ^  Matilda  the  Good, 
and  Adelicia  the  Fair.^'  Margaret  of  Brotherton  was  created  duchess  of 
Norfolk,  and  claimed  her  father  Thomas  Plantagenel's  office  of  earl 
marshal.  Her  claims  were  allowed,  and  she  was  called  the  mareschale, 
but  her  son,  Thomas  Mowbray,  was  invested  by  her  with  tlie  marshal's 
rod,  and  acted  as  her  deputy.  His  daughter,  the  lady  Margaret  Mow- 
bray, by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  famous  Richard  Fitzalan,  earl  of 
Arundel,  brought  the  honours  and  demesnes  of  all  these  noble  houses  to 
her  son  by  sir  Robert  Howard  ;  this  was  John,  the  first  duke  of  Xortolk 
of  the  name  of  Howard.  He  was  slain  at  Bosworth,  and  his  dukedoa 
was  confiscated  by  Henry  VII.  Thomas,  his  eldest  son,  was  the  victo- 
rious Surrey  of  Flodden  Field ;  and  Edmund,  the  ninth  son  of  Thomas, 
was  the  father  of  Katharine  Howard.'  At  that  memorable  batde,  wheie 
the  national  glory  of  England  was  so  signally  advanced  by  the  valour 
and  military  skill  of  Katharine^s  family,  her  father  (at  that  time  a  beaid- 
less  esquire)  was  the  marshal  of  the  English  host,  under  the  commaiid 

*  See  Memoir  of  queen  Adelicia,  vol.  L 

*  Vol.  IL,  Life  of  Margaret  of  France. 

*  Howard  Memorials,  by  Henry  Howard,  esq.  of  Corl^. 
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of  hia  rBnowneU  father.  He  le<l  Uie  right  wing,  aiul  suilaineJ  unabriaki* 
ia^y  itie  liery  ousUuglu  of  Hunlley  and  tloine,  lliongh  the  Cheshiri 
■CD  fled,  leaving,  us  the  ancient  record  certJlies,  » the  eaid  master  Bd- 
muul  in  a  manner  sfone,  without  succour,  by  his  banner,  which  he  gal- 
iaotly  dufended,"  verifying  the  chiralric  aphorism  which  Scott,  in  aAer 
f  NTS,  attached  to  the  cognizance  of  his  house : — 

"■For  whn,  in  fli-IJ  ot  fi.raj-  alnct, 
^w  Ihe  blanch  lion  e'er  give  tiack.' 

The  standard-bearer,  indeed,  was  akin,  and  hewn  to  pieces,  and  the 
stainless  banner  of  Howard  fell  with  him,  but  not  before  tlie  dauntless 
liuuceau  of  the  house,  who  had  ho  well  maintained  It,  was  himself  thrice 
bratcn  down  to  the  ground ;  but, "  like  a  courageous  and  a  hardy  young 
^iillemsu,"  pursues  our  document,  "  he  recovered  again,  aud  fought 
luiid  to  hand  with  sir  David  Home,  and  slew  him  with  his  own  hands. 
And  tbua  the  said  ntaster  Edmund  was  in  great  peril,  till  the  lord  Dacre, 
)iiLe  a  good  knight  and  true,  came  to  his  succour,  and  relieved  him.*" 
.\fier  the  battle,  young  Edmund  received  the  well-earned  honour  of 
Vnighihood  fioro  the  sword  of  his  victorious  father;  and  iJie  forfeited 
ilttkedom  of  Norfolk  was  restored  to  tlie  gallant  Surrey,  as  a  reward  foi 
i\it  good  services  he  and  his  brave  eons  had  performed  for  ibeir  kinff 
uul  country  that  day.'  Henry  also  grained  the  following  Bugmentatioa 
iif  honour  to  the  arms  of  Surrey  and  his  posterity  -  viz.,  to  bear  on  a 
b«nil  in  an  escutcheon  the  upper  half  of  a  red  lion,'  depicted  as  the 
uiDi  of  Scotland,  pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow. 

After  her  marriage  with  the  king,  Katharine  Howard  bore  the  Flodden 
atgmentation  on  the  third  quarter  of  her  escutcheon ; '  a  proof  iliut  she 
»M  proud  of  the  honour  of  her  family,  though,  unhappily,  regardlesa 
nf  her  own.  But  deeply  as  this  child  of  sinful  passion  erred,  we  should 
rfcuember  that  her  grandfather,  her  father,  and  her  uncles,  performed 

'Thil  cuiiou»  narrative,  by  a  contemporary,  U  to  be  found  in  Gait*)  Litis  of 
^iWy.     It  tiiu  Teoently  been  reprinted  in  ibe  blaelt  leller. 

'Tbe  uiiiinph  of  the  btancb  lion  of  KatliBrine's  paioinal  bouse  was  ooitimerDlh 
lUni  bf  IexiiS  Henry's  laureate,  Skellon,  in  these  linos  of  bis  sooj;  of  FloddeD>~ 
"On  Braazholme  mooi  and  Flodden  bills, 
Our  Eogliih  bows,  our  Eoglish  billt, 
Aitainsl  ye  poured  so  sharp  ■  shower, 
Of  Snitland  ye  bavo  lost  the  llowai; 
Tlie  wbile  lion,  lainpant  of  mood, 
Ho  raged,  and  [out  out  your  lioort  bloeJ  ; 
He  the  while,  and  yo.i  Uic  red, 
The  white  tliore  sitwok  tlio  red  swrk  dond." 

[From  a  blnak-lBltet  edition  of  Skelion.) 
boeoui  of  tills  viotoiy,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey  (as  a  nu(( 
*••  flOBqiKt>l>,  gave  to  liis  srrvanla  Ihii  coguizain-H  W  woar  on  lliB  left  ann, 
"  *■"-*-  - 1»  n  urhiu  lion  (the  bosit  which  he  belbie  bore  ns  the  jiropor  etisian  of 
«  dorivnl  fromUiB  liimily  of  Mowbray),  Handing  over  n  red  lion  (wbioh 
prculiai  badge  of  tlie  liingdoin  of  Scotland),  and  tenrine  tlie  tame  rtnl 
Kwttb  hi*  paws. —  fHoUngshed^ 
HlUteinmi's  Rr&}  Heraldrjr.  See  also  MS.  in  the  Herald's  C□llt^i[e,  YiiKCU 
LH,fcLli>(. 
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good  services  for  England,  and  advanced  the  glory  of  oar  coanirj,  boUi 
by  land  and  sea.  Out  of  respect  to  their  memories,  we  are  bound  to 
deal  as  gently  by  their  unhappy  kinswoman  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  admit.  Justice,  indeed,  requires  that  implicit  credence  sboold 
not  be  given  to  the  statements  of  those  who,  without  allowiiig  her  the 
benefit  of  a  trial,  brought  her  to  the  block  unheard. 

Katharine  Howard  was  the  lifth  child  and  second  daughter  of  lord 
Edmund  Howard  by  Joyce  or  Jocosa,  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Culpep- 
per, of  Holingbourne  in  Kent,  widow  of  sir  John  Leigh,  knight  Ka- 
tharine had  three  brothers  and  one  sister  older,  and  three  sisters  younger 
than  herself.'  Lord  Edmund  Howard  is  enumerated  among  the  noble 
bachelors  who  attended  Mary  Tudor  to  France  in  1515,  and,  suj^xMinf 
he  married  soon  after,  the  earliest  date  that  can  be  given  for  Katharine^ 
birth  is  1521  or  1522.  Lord  Edmund  possessed  many  houses  in  Loo- 
don,  but  Lambeth  has  been  named  as  his  residence;'  probably  this  vai 
the  place  of  Katharine^s  nativity.  Her  mother  died  when  Kathaiioe 
was  in  early  childhood,  and  her  father  married  a  second  wife,  Dorothy, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Troyes.'  On  the  death  of  his  illustrioni 
father,  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  Edmund  permitted  his  step-mother 
Agnes  Tylney,  the  duchess-dowager,  to  take  upon  herself  the  entiie 
charge  and  bringing  up  of  the  second  daugiiter  of  his  numerous  familj. 

It  was  an  evil  hour  for  the  little  Katharine,  when  she  \e(i  the  pateriHl 
roof  and  the  society  of  the  innocent  companions  of  her  infant  joys  and 
cares,  to  become  a  neglected  dependant  in  the  splendid  mansion  of  i 
proud  and  heartless  relative ;  and  could  her  brave  father  have  foreseen 
the  consequences  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  much 
rather  he  would  have  placed  her  on  her  bier  than  have  permitted  the 
demoralising  associations  to  which  she  was  exposed  in  her  new  home. 
Lord  Edmund  Houard^s  duties  com|)elled  his  residence  at  Calais  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  short  life,  or  it  is  possible  that  his  parental  vigi- 
lance might  have  been  alarmed  in  time  to  preserve  his  child  (rom  ruia.* 
The  duchess  of  Norfolk  was  so  perfectly  unmindful  of  her  duties  to 
her  orphan  charge,  that  Katharine  was  not  only  allowed  to  assodite 
with  her  waiting- women,  but  compelled  at  night  to  occupy  the  sleeping 
apartment  that  was  common  to  them  all  ;^  unhappily  they  were  person 
of  the  most  abandoned  description,  and  seem  to  have  tsiken  a  fiendish 
delight  in  perverting  the  principles  and  debasing  the  mind  of  the  nobly 
born  damsel  who  was  thrown  into  tlie  sphere  of  their  polluting  in- 
fluence. 

*Sir  Tiiomas  Howardf  her  eldest  brother,  was  killed  in  the  French  wars. 
Henry,  the  second,  died  young.  Sir  George  Howard,  the  third,  left  no  posteritf. 
Margaret,  her  eldest  sister,  married  sir  Thomas  Arundel,  and  is  the  auceslor  in 
tlic  female  line  of  the  Arundcls  of  Wardour.  Mary  married  Edmund  Traflbni, 
of  Tratfurd  in  Lancashire.  Joyce  became  the  wife  of  John  Stanney,  a  simple 
esquire;  and  Isabel,  of  another  esquire  of  the  Boynton  family.— (Howmnl  Me" 
morials.) 

'Howard  Memorials;  Manning's  Kent.  'Howard  Memorials;  Dugdale. 

*  Lord  Edmund  Howard  died  March  19,  30th  Henry  VIIL  (the  year  anrr  iht 
death  of  queen  Jane  S>eymour),  being  then  comptroller  of  Calais  and  its  marcbafc 

'State  Papers;  Acts  of  Privy  Council. 
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Katharine,  anfortunately  for  herself,  while  yet  a  child  in  age,  acquired 
the  precocious  charms  of  womanhood,  and  before  she  had  even  entered 
her  teens  became  the  object  of  illicit  passion  to  a  low-bom  villain  in  the 
household  of  the  duchess,  named  Henry  Manox.  He  was  a  player  on 
the  virginals,  probably  Katharine's  instructor  on  that  instrument,  and 
might  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  too  often  afforded  to  persons 
in  that  capacity  to  prefer  his  suit,  and  by  degrees  to  establish  himself  on 
terms  of  unbecoming  familiarity  with  his  pupil.  Katharine  was  residing 
in  the  &mily  of  the  duchess  at  Horsham,  in  Norfolk,  when  this  degrading 
intimacy  commenced^  which  was  fostered  and  encouraged  by  one  of  the 
dochess's  women,  called  mistress  Isabel,  who  was  her  confidante,  and 
carried  the  tokens  that  were  exchanged  between  her  and  Manox.  When 
mistress  Isabel  married  and  leA  the  household  of  the  duchess  of  Norfolk, 
her  place  and  office  of  confidante  was  supplied  by  a  woman  from  the 
village  of  Horsham,  of  the  name  of  Dorothy  Barwike.*  Soon  after  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk  removed  with  Katharine  and  her  whole  establish- 
ment to  her  house  at  LAmbeth.  Katharine's  uncles,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  lord  William  Howard,  had  mansions  also  at  Lambelh,  which 
was  at  that  time  very  much  the  resort  of  the  nobles  of  Henry's  court, 
and  was  considered  as  a  very  pleasant  retreat,  with  its  beautiful  orchards 
and  gardens  sloping  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  removal  of  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  to  Lambeth  was  in  all  pro- 
bability for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  coronation  of  her  grand-daugh- 
ter Anne  Boleyn,  in  whose  court  she  made  a  considerable  figure.  The 
coronation  of  that  queen  and  the  christening  of  the  princess  Elizabeth 
took  place  in  the  year  1533,  when  Katharine  Howard,  though  certainly 
too  young  to  have  any  part  assigned  to  her  in  royal  ceremonials  of 
state,  was  old  enough  to  mar  all  her  own  hopes  in  life  and  to  stain  the 
hitherto  unsullied  honour  of  her  house.  It  was  while  at  Lambeth  that 
she  formed  a  fatal  intimacy  with  a  female  of  low  birth,  of  the  name  of 
Mary  Lassells,  who  was  the  nurse  of  her  uncle  lord  William  Howard's 
first  child,  by  the  daughter  of  lady  Russell.'  On  the  death  of  lady 
William  Howard'  in  1533,  Mary  Lassells  entered  the  service  of  the 
dochess  of  Norfolk,  and  was  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  dormitory  which 
the  young  and  lovely  daughter  of  lord  Edmund  Howard  shared  with 
the  female  attendants  of  the  duchess.     Supposing  Katharine  Howard  to 

»Suie  Paper  MS.  "Stale  Paper  MS.  33  Henry  VIII. 

'  Lord  WiUiom  Howard,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Howard  second  duke  of  Norfolk 
bf  Agnes  Tylney,  and  founder  of  the  great  Eiiingham  line,  was  half  brother  to 
lady  Boleyn,  consequently  great-uncle  by  the  half  blood  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
vboee  kind  and  manly  protector  he  afterwards  became.  He  was  born  about 
1509.  (Howard  Memorials.)  His  first  wife  was  Catherine  Broughton;  the  time 
of  his  marriage  to  her  is  not  ascertained  ;  she  was  daughter  and  one  of  the  co- 
heirs of  sir  John  Broughton  of  Tuddington,  Bedfordshire.  This  lady  died  April 
S3,  1533,  leaving  one  daughter,  Agnes,  whonmrriedPaulet,  marquis  of  Winches- 
tir.  His  second  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  sir  T.  Garaage  (date  of  mar- 
riage unknown),  by  whom  he  ha<l  Charles,  the  celebrated  hero  of  the  Armada, 
and  the  fiist  iViend  of  queen  Klizabeth:  lord  William  united  in  his  own  person 
the  somewhat  incongruous  offices  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England  and  lord 
ehamberlain  to  queen  Mary,  aad  afterwardi  to  queen  EUzabetb. 
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haTe  been  l>orn  in  1921,  the  very  earliest  date  that  can  be  aaaifiied  for 
the  birth  of  the  Jifth  child  of  a  man  who  was  a  bachelor  in  the  close  of 
the  year  1515,  then  would  she  have  been  under  thirteen  at  the  penod 
when  Mary  Lassells  was  added  to  the  tminage  of  the  duchess,  a  hei 
which  makes  the  following  circumstances  most  melancholy.  Mary  Lai* 
sells  Tery  soon  began  to  discuss  with  Katharine's  trusty  confidanls, 
Dorothy  Barwike,  the  intrigue  in  which  that  unprincipled  woman  was 
lending  her  aid  to  involve  the  liapless  child.  Barwike  told  Lassells  thst 
^Manoz  was  ensured,  that  is  contracted  or  troth-plight,  to  mistieti 
Katharine  Howard,  with  whom  he  was  much  in  love."  On  this  Lu- 
sells  (whose  indignation  at  the  supposed  passion  of  the  musician  for  the 
young  lady  inspires  a  suspicion  that  she  was  actuated  by  jealonsy)  said 
to  him  with  some  warmth,  ^  Man,  what  meanest  thou  to  play  the  fool 
of  this  fiishion  ?  Knowest  thou  not  that  an'  my  lady  of  Norfolk  knew 
of  the  love  between  thee  and  mistress  Howaird,  she  will  undo  thee. 
And  besides  this  she  is  come  of  a  noble  house,  and  if  thou  shooUit 
marry  her  some  of  her  blood  will  kill  thee." ' 

Manoz  replied  in  the  most  profligate  language  to  this  remonstnDce 
that  ^  his  designs  were  of  a  dishonourable  nature,  and,  from  the  libertiei 
the  young  lady  had  allowed  him,  he  doubted  not  of  being  able  hereafier 
to  effect  his  purpose."  When  Mary  Lassells  repeated  this  to  KathariDe 
she  was  greatly  ofiended  with  Manox,  cried  ^  lie  upon  him,"  said  "*  she 
cared  not  for  him,"  and  then,  unable  to  control  or  defer  the  effusion  of 
her  indignation,  she  proceeded  with  Mary  Lassells  in  quest  of  him  to 
the  house  of  lord  Beaumont,  where  he  was,  and  there  passionately  op- 
braided  him  with  his  baseness.  Manox,  by  way  of  excuse,  replied, 
^  that  his  passion  for  her  so  transported  him  beyond  the  boundis  of  res- 
son,  that  he  wist  not  what  he  said."'  Whether  Katharine  had  die 
weakness  to  be  satisfied  with  this  apology  is  not  stated,  but  she  was 
once,  and  once  only,  seen  with  him  afterwards,  walking  at  the  back  of 
the  duchesses  orchard  at  Lambeth.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  error 
of  her  who  was  hereafier  to  become  the  queen  of  England,  and  who 
was  cousin-gerroan  to  her  who  then  wore  the  crown  matrimoniaL'  Bot 
if  the  motherless  neglected  cliild,  who  was  thus  early  beguiled  from  the 
straightforward  path,  be  deserving  of  blame,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
conduct  of  Mary  Lassells,  who,  being  aware  of  the  clandestine  addresaet 
of  the  base  Manox,  and  having  even  heard  him  avow  designs,  which  the 
tender  youth  of  the  nobly  born  maiden  alone  prevented  him  from  effect* 
ing,  so  far  from  warning  the  duchess,  or  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Howard  family,  of  the  peril  of  their  youthful  relative,  actually  accompa- 
nied her  on  a  stolen  expedition  to  the  servants'  hall  of  a  neighbounng 
nobleman^s  house  in  quest  of  the  profligate  villain  ?  What  punishment 
would,  in  these  days,  be  considered  too  severe  for  a  nurse  who  could 
thus  shamelessly  betray  the  confidence  of  her  employers .'  Surely  the 
statements  of  such  a  person  are  little  deserving  of  credit,  couched  as 
they  are,  loo,  in  language  which  none  but  tlie  most  abandoned  of  hu- 
man beings  could  have  used ;  yet  it  is  on  the  testimony  of  this  womaa 
■  I      I  -^^—^p— ^^— ^— ^-^^-^— ^^^— — ^-^^^^— ^— — ^^  ~»— — ^■^— ~— ^■^—  ■ 

>State  Paper  MS.  *Ibid.;  Heniy  VUL  'Aimo  Boiepi. 
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thftt  Katharine  was  eventually  brought  to  the  block.  It  is  possible  that 
Katharine's  childish  fancy  for  Manoz  originated  in  her  musical  propen- 
Jtities.  The  love  of  music,  when  indulged  to  excess,  has  not  unfre- 
qnently  inroWed  older  and  better  educated  ladies  than  this  neglected 
md  wrong-headed  giri  in  perilous  acquaintances  and  associations.  Ka- 
tharine's infatuation  for  the  low-bom  musician  was,  however,  of  ephe- 
Aeial  date ;  soon  aAer  her  arrival  at  Lambeth,  she  was  entangled  in 
another  clandestine  courtship  with  a  lover  of  a  very  different  stamp  from 
Bfanoz,  but  certainly  little  suited  for  a  mate  to  a  daughter  of  the  ducal 
line  of  Howard. 

Her  ancle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  retained  in  his  service  a  band  of  gen- 
tlemen, whom  he  called  his  pensioners  or  household  troop.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  persons  of  better  birth  than  fortune,  and  many  of  them 
claimed  some  degree  of  affinity  to  their  lord,  whom  they  were  ready  to 
follow  to  the  field,  to  back  hun  in  his  quarrels  with  his  neighbours,  or 
even,  if  required,  in  defiance  to  the  sovereign.  They  had  free  quarters, 
good  pay,  and  little  to  do,  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  to  seek  their  own 
tmusement  The  gentlemen-pensioners  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  eari 
of  Northumberland  were  the  last  vestige  of  feudal  retainers,  and  were 
regarded  as  persons  of  more  valour  than  morality.^ 

One  of  these  bold  spirits,  named  Francis  Derham,  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  Katharine  Howard,  and  being  allied  to  her  in  blood,  and 
in  especial  fiivourite  with  the  old  duchess,  he  aspired  to  nothing  less 
than  winning  her  for  his  wife.  He  found  the  young  beauty  only  too 
9Ufy  of  access,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  the  unprincipled  females  who 
hid  previously  encouraged  her  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  Manox. 

Katharine  appears  to  have  been  kept  without  money  by  the  duchess, 
snd,  having  the  passion  for  finery  natural  to  girls  of  her  age,  allowed 
Derham  to  supply  her  with  all  those  little  ornaments  to  her  dress  which 
•be  was  unable  to  obtain  for  herself.  On  one  occasion  when  she  was 
Itngnishing  to  possess  an  artificial  flower,  called  a  French  fennel,  which 
was  universally  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Henry  Vlll.'s  court,  Derliam  told 
her  ^  he  knew  of  a  little  woman  in  London,  with  a  crooked  back,  who 
VIS  skilled  in  making  all  sorts  of  flowers  of  silk,''  and  Katharine 
lequested  him  to  employ  this  person  to  make  a  French  fennel  for  her, 
Udding  him  pay  for  it,  and  she  would  pay  him  again  when  she  had 
the  means.  Derham  complied  with  her  wish,  and  when  he  had  put  her 
hi  poesession  of  this  coveted  piece  of  finery,  she  dared  not  wear  it,  till 
ihe  had  prevailed  on  lady  Brereton  to  say  she  gave  it  to  her.' 

Derham  has  been  represented  as  a  person  in  the  lowest  class  of 
lociety  :  this  is  a  mistake,  for  not  only  was  he  a  relation  of  the  ducal 
line  oif  Howard,  but  evidently  a  gentleman  of  some  property.  When- 
ever the  inconsiderate  Katharine  desired  silks,  satins,  or  even  velvet,  for 
her  habiliments,  she  allowed  him  to  procure  them  for  her,  under  the 
vague  promise  of  reimbursing  him  for  his  outlay  at  some  future  period. 
She  was  once  indebted  to  this  perilous  creditor  in  a  considerable  sum.' 

'  See  the  household  books  of  Percy  and  Howard. 
"State  Papers  quoted  by  Bumet.  *IbUL 
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On  the  new-year^8  day  they  exchanged  love-tokens.  Derham  me 
Katharine  a  silk  heart's^ease,  and  she  gave  him  a  band  and  sleeves  h>r  ■ 
shirt.  These  were,  according  to  the  feshion  of  the  times,  curioutlj 
wrought  with  the  needle,  probably  by  Katharine's  own  hand — such  it 
any  rate  was  the  report,  but,  when  questioned  on  this  subject  after  she 
was  queen,  she  scornfully  denied  that  such  was  the  &ct,  and  said,  *^u 
far  as  she  could  remember,  they  were  wrought  by  Clifton's  wife  of 
Lambeth,^'  and  affirmed  on  oath  ^  that  she  never  gave  him  any  other 
present."  * 

Derham  had  also  a  bracelet  of  silken  work  which  had  been  hen, 
"  but  that  he  took  from  her  perforce,"  she  said,  ^  and  kept  in  her  despite.^ 
He  also  boasted  himself  of  a  little  ruby  ring,  but  that  Katharine  also 
forswore  "  as  none  of  hers."  ■ 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Derham  transferred  to  her  an  old  shirt,  of  6m 
Holland  or  cambric,  belonging  to  the  deceased  lord  Thomas  Howard, 
which  the  duchess  had  given  to  him.' 

The  shirts  worn  by  the  gallants  of  Henry's  court  were  very  cosdj 
with  point  and  fine  needle-work.  It  would  have  been  a  curious  pieee 
of  costume,  if  Katharine  had  explained  for  what  purpose  she  coveted 
this  garment,  and  how  she  had  exercised  her  ingenuity  in  converting  it 
into  handkerchiefs,  and  other  little  accessories  to  her  wardrobe. 

It  is  too  evident,  from  the  fact  of  her  accepting  so  many  presents  fron 
Derham,  that  little  attention  was  paid  to  her  comforts,  and  that  the 
occupied  a  doubtful  station  in  the  family,  having  neither  consideration 
nor  sympathy  vouchsafed  to  her  by  those  of  her  own  rank  and  lineap* 
Her  young  heart  thus  chilled  and  embittered  by  the  neglect  and  privi^ 
tions  which  she  experienced  on  the  one  hand,  and  assailed  by  the  psf- 
sionate  importunities  of  the  most  devoted  of  lovers  on  the  other,  Ki- 
tharine  forgot  that  she,  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  the  Plantagenett 
and  the  Carlovingian  monarchs  mingled,  was  no  mate  for  one  of  her 
uncle's  gentlemen-at-arms,  and  consented  to  become  the  troth-plight  or 
affianced  wife  of  Francis  Derham. 

In  the  days  ot  Catholicism  such  engagements  were  recognised  by  the 
church  as  binding,  and  if  the  existence  of  a  precontract  could  be  pro?ed, 
it  not  only  presented,  while  undissolved,  an  obstacle  to  the  solemnisatioa 
of  matrimony,  between  either  of  the  parties  with  another  person,  but, 
if  such  matrimony  had  been  contracted,  rendered  it  illegal.  Histoiy 
presents  innumerable  examples  of  marriages  having  been  declared  null 
and  void,  where  a  previous  promise  had  been  violated  by  either  of  the 
parties.  In  Scotland  to  this  day  the  acknowledgments  that  paised 
between  Katharine  Howard  and  Derham  would  constitute  binding  wed- 
lock. Derham  asked  her  permission  to  call  her  ^*  wife,"  and  entreated 
her  to  call  him  ^  husband,"  to  which  Katharine  replied,  ^  She  was  con- 
tent that  it  should  be  so." 

One  day  having  kissed  her  before  witnesses,  who  made  some  observ*- 
*Jon  on  the  freedom  of  his  behaviour,  he  turned  about  and  ask^  *^Wlio 
should  hinder  him  from  kissing  his  own  wife  ?" 

'  Examinations  of  queen  Katharine  Howard.  'Ibid. 

'  Burnet*!  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii 
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One  of  the  bystanders  then  said,  ^  I  trow  this  matter  will  come  to 
pass,  as  the  common  saying  is." 

«« What  is  that  ?"  said  Derham. 

■*  Marry,''  replied  the  other,  ^  that  Mr.  Derham  shall  have  Mrs.  Ka- 
tharine Howard.'' 

<^By  St.  John."'  said  Derham,  "you  may  gaess  twice,  and  guess 
worse."  * 

The  ballad  lore  of  that  age,  which  has  always  been  supposed  to  give 
a  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  is  wonderfully  deficient  in 
morality ;  and  oflen  describes  high-born  ladies,  and  lovers  of  low  de- 
gree, acting  with  lamentable  disregard  of  propriety,  if  any  impediments 
to  their  marriage  were  opposed  by  their  friends.  How  corrupting  such 
chansons  were  to  the  young  and  thoughtless  may  be  imagined ;  and 
Katharine  Howard  had  no  anxious  mother  to  watch  over  her,  and  incul- 
cate principles  of  virtue  and  habits  of  feminine  reserve. 

The  only  care  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  appears  to  have  taken  for  the 
preservation  of  her  youthful  grand-daughter's  honour  was,  to  have  the 
doors  of  the  chamber  in  which  she  and  her  waiting-women  slept  locked 
every  night,  and  the  keys  brought  to  her ;  but  this  caution  was  defeated 
by  the  subtlety  of  one  or  other  of  her  attendants,  by  whom  they  were 
privily  stoleh  away,  and  Derham  was  admitted,  to  pay  his  nocturnal 
visits  in  defiance  of  all  propriety.' 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Katliarine,  ^'  he  would  bring  strawberries,  apples, 
wine,  and  other  things,  to  make  good  cheer  with,  after  my  lady  was 
gone  to  bed  ;  but  that  he  made  any  special  banquet,'  or  that,  by  special 
appointment  between  him  and  me,  he  should  tarry  till  after  the  keys  were 
delivered  to  my  lady,  is  utterly  untrue ;  nor  did  I  ever  steal  the  keys  my« 
sdf,  or  desire  any  otlier  person  to  steal  them  to  let  him  in  ;  but  for  many 
other  causes  the  doors  have  been  opened,  and  sometimes  Derham  hath 
come  early  in  the  morning,  and  much  misbehaved  himself,  but  never  by 
my  request  or  consent."^ 

It  was  reported  by  Wilks  and  Baskerville,  two  of  the  unprincipled 
females  who  were  the  accomplices  in  the  ruin  of  this  hapless  girl,  that 
on  one  of  these  occasions  it  was  asked,  ^^  What  shifts  should  we  make 
if  my  lady  came  suddenly  in  ?"  and  tliat  Katharine  rejoined, ''  Derham 
most  go  into  the  little  gallery  if  my  lady  come."  Katharine  denied 
kaving  made  this  suggestion  in  the  following  words :  ^  I  never  said  so, 
but  he  hath  said  it  himself,  and  so  hath  he  done,  indeed."^ 

With  equal  simplicity  and  earnestness,  she  denied  having  received 
from  Derham  the  present  o(  a  quilted  cap,  when  destitute  of  the  means 
to  make  such  a  purchase.  ^  He  bought  not  for  me  the  quilted  cap," 
ttid  she, "  but  only  the  sarcenet  to  make  it ;  and  I  delivered  the  sarcenet 
to  a  little  fellow  in  my  lady's  house  to  embroider,  as  I  lemember,  his 
same  was  Rose,  an  embroiderer,  to  make  it  what  pattern  he  thought  best, 
and  not  appointing  him  to  make  it  with  friars'  knots,  as  he  can  testify, 

'  Barnet^s  Records,  vol.  iii.  '  Examinadoai  in  State  Puper  Office. 
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if  he  be  a  true  dmb  :''  nevertheless,  when  it  was  madey  Dcilitni  mad 

^  What,  wife,  here  be  friars'  knots  for  Francis  !^ 

Francis  J.  had  brought  into  fashion  an  enigmatical  allnnoa  to  tht 
name  of  Francis,  devised  with  these  friars'  knots  and  the  puisy  flower. 
In  Hall's  account  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  *  may  be  seen  thii 
passage :  ^  The  French  king  and  his  band  were  apparelled  in  porple 
satin,  branched  with  gold  and  purple  velvet,  embroidered  with  friiari 
knols^  and  in  every  knot  was  pansy  flowers,  which  together  aigniiied, 
*  Think  on  Francis.'" 

Katharine  had  certainly  worn  the  silk  pansy  Derham  had  given  her, 
with  the  cap  garnished  with  these  frian'  knots,  from  which  he  drew  the 
flattering  compliment  to  his  christian  name,  ^that  she  thought  of 
Francis." 

Derham  gave  all  his  money  into  her  keeping ;  and  once,  when  he  wm 
going  on  some  secret  expedition,  he  left  the  indenture  for  the  obligatioi 
of  a  hundred  pounds  that  was  due  to  him,  in  her  custody ;  telling  her 
clearly,  ^  that  if  he  never  returned,  she  was  to  consider  it  aa  her  own."' 
Katharine  inquired  whither  he  was  going,  but  he  would  not  satidy  her 
on  that  point.  How  long  his  absence  lasted,  and  of  the  nature  df  tbe 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  there  is  no  evidence ;  but  as  he  wm 
afterwards  accused  of  piracy,  it  is  possible  that  he  had  embarked  in  i 
desperate  enterprise  of  that  kind  with  a  view  of  improving  his  fortnaea 

Derham  was  occasionally  tormented  with  jealousy,  and  feare  of  loeiof 
Katharine.  He  especially  dreaded  her  going  to  court ;  and  as  she  wu 
eager  to  go,  they  had  high  words  on  this  subject  Deiham  told  her, 
^  if  she  went,  he  would  not  tarry  long  in  the  house ;  on  which  ibe 
replied,  "  he  might  do  as  he  list." 

For  the  sake  of  obtaining  more  frequent  opportunities  of  being  ia 
Katharine's  company,  Derham  had  given  up  his  post  in  her  uncle  die 
duke's  military  retinue,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  duchess-dowager 
of  Norfolk,  to  whom  he  was  page  or  gentleman-usher. 

After  a  time,  the  duchess  became  suspicious  of  DerhamV  condact. 
and  was  wont  to  exclaim,  when  she  missed  him,  *^  Where  is  Derfatm? 
You  shall  And  him  in  the  maids'  chamber,  or  with  Katharine  HowaitL'" 

By  the  maids'  chamber,  the  duchess  meant  the  apartment  where  tin 
damsels  in  her  state  establishment  sat  together  at  their  appointed  ivb 
of  embroidery,  tapestry  work,  and  spinning.  One  day  she  ramed 
unexpectedly,  and  found  Derham,  not  only  trespassing  within  this  foi^ 
bidden  bound,  but  presumptuously  romping  with  her  youthful  kinswch 
man,  Katharine  Howard ;  on  which,  being  greatly  ofllended,  ahe  beat 
them  both ;  and  gave  Mrs.  Bulmer  a  box  on  the  ean  for  sitting  by  aai 
permitting  such  familiarity.*  Tet  she  did  not  dismiss  Derham,  becaofe 
he  was  their  relation,  though  she  frequently  chid  the  yoong  lady,  aad 

'  P.  610.  The  friars*  knot  was  that  with  which  the  Franciscans  tied  their  rapt 
girdles.  In  the  inventory  of  the  Princess  Mary*9  jewels  there  it  mentkni  of  a  neck* 
lace  of  goldsmith's  work,  of  friars*  knots,  presented  to  Mr.  Selynger's  daofhlH 
about  the  same  period. — (Madden's  Privy-Purse  Expenses  of  tbe  Princes*  Bfaiji 
17a.) 

*Biiniet,  vol.  iiL  « MS.  in  Slate  Paper  OOoe,  23  Heaiy  VUL         *IbiL 
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inoietiines  punished  her  on  his  account ;  but  the  tender  age  >Df  Katha- 
rine appears  to  hare  blinded  her  as  to  the  peril  in  which  she  stood. 

At  lengrth  the  dreadful  truth,  with  all  its  revolting  circumstances,  was 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  Katharine's  guardian  by  one  of  the  women 
who  had  long  been  privy  to  the  matter. 

The  old  duchess  once  more  vented  her  indignation  upon  Katharine  in 
blows.  Katharine  was  afterwards  asked  by  the  council  of  king  Henry, 
in  reference  to  this  report,  ^  Whether  the  duchess  struck  her  on  the  dis- 
covery of  her  misconduct,  and  how  often  ?'' '  Her  reply  to  this  query 
has  not  been  preserved. 

Derfaam  would,  in  all  probability,  have  paid  with  his  blood  the  penalty 
of  his  audacity  in  bringing  dishonour  on  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in 
England,  but  he  fled  before  the  storm,  and  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  where, 
according  to  most  accounts,  he  pursued  the  vocation  of  a  pirate. 

It  was  doubtless  when  he  snatched  a  perilous  farewell  of  Katharine, 
that  she,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  uttered  these 
memorable  words,  '^Thou  wilt  never  live  to  say  to  me,  ^Thou  bast 
swerved.' "  * 

The  matter  was  hushed  up  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of  Katha* 
line's  noble  &ther,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  sisters  and  other  members  of 
her  illustrious  family,  who  would  have  been  in  some  degree  involved  in 
her  disgrace  had  it  been  made  public.  Her  tender  age  and  the  contami* 
Bating  influence  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  claimed  also  some  com- 
passion for  the  hapless  victim  who  had  been  thus  early  led  into  sin  and 
sorrow.  The  household  of  the  duchess  was  purified  of  the  abandoned 
women  who  had  warped  the  youthful  mind  of  Katharine,  and  the 
damsel  was  herself  placed  under  a  salutary  restraint  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  she  contrived,  through  the  agency  of  a  female  in  the  house, 
Buned  Jane  Acworth,  who  possessed  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  to  carry 
OQ  a  secret  correspondence.  After  a  time  her  secretary,'  as  she  call^ 
this  person,  married  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bulmer,  and  went  to 
live  at  York ;  and  Katharine,  severed  from  all  evil  associates,  acquired, 
as  she  advanced  towards  womanhood,  the  retiring  grace  and  feminine 
leKfve  natural  to  that  season  in  life.  She  even  became  remarkable  for 
her  modest  and  maidenly  deportment 

When  Derham  found  means  to  return  clandestinely  from  Ireland,  and 
eadeavonred  to  renew  his  intercourse  with  her,  she  positively  reliised  to 
have  any  commimication  with  him.  Reason  and  reflection  had  probably 
tught  her  to  recoil  with  horror  from  the  man  who  had  cast  an  irreme- 
diable blight  on  her  opening  bloom  of  life.  Derham's  attachment  to 
her  was,  however,  of  a  deep  and  enduring  character,  and  his  unwelcome 
eoBstaocy  was  to  her  productive  of  the  most  fatal  results.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  report  in  circulation  that  a  matrimonial  engagement  was  in 
eoDtemplation  between  Katharine  Howard  and  her  maternal  kinsman, 
Thomas  Culpepper ;  and  Derham,  attributing  her  altered  manner  to  her 
preference  of  this  gentleman,  asked  her  angnly,  ^  If  she  were  going  to 
BO  married  to  him,  for  he  had  heard  it  so  reported  ?"    ^  What  should 

>  tela  Papers  unpublished.       *  State  Paper  in  Bnniet       '  State  Paper  MS. 
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joQ  trouble  me  therewith,  for  you  know  J  will  not  have  yon  ?" 
Katharine's  contemptuous  rejoinder;  ^and  if  you  heard  such  report^ 
you  heard  more  than  I  do  know.''*  Culpepper  was  Katharine  HowanTs 
first-cousin,  being  the  nephew  of  her  deceased  mother.  He  was  in  the 
household  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  is  called  by  the  historian  Pollino  *^u 
most  beautilul  youth."  He  and  Katharine  Howard  were  playmates  in 
the  same  nursery  in  infancy. 

The  vehement  opposition  of  Derham  to  Katharine's  intention  of  going 
to  court  appears  like  an  assertion  on  his  part,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  of  a  right  to  control  her  actions.  ]f,  however,  he  pos- 
sessed that  right,  he  was  in  no  position  to  enforce  it ;  and  we  gather, 
from  subsequent  evidences,  that  he  returned  to  Ireland  long  before  there 
was  a  prospect  of  Katharine's  fatal  elevation  to  a  throne.' 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Katharine's  first  appearance  at 
court ;  but  it  has  been  generally  said  that  she  made  a  conquest  of  her 
sovereign  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  his  rojral 
master  a  few  mouths  after  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves.     When 
Gardiner  observed  the  impression  made  by  the  charms  and  sprightly  vii 
of  the  fair  niece  of  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  contrived  thai 
the  king  should  have  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her  at  his  house.' 
Katharine  was  exquisitely  graceful  in  her  manners  and  deportment,  but 
so  remarkably  small,  that  Richard  Hill,  in  a  contemporary  letter,}  in 
which  he  details  the  news  of  the  court  to  his  friend  Bullinger,  sayi, 
^  the  king  is  going  to  part  with  the  queen,  that  he  may  be  married  to 
Mrs.  Howard,  a  very  little  girl."^     Hill  describes  Katharine  also^aia 
young  person,  tlie  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,"  and  specifies  mid- 
summer as  the  time  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  that  the  king  was 
much  taken  with  her,  tliat  they  had  met  several  times  at  the  house  of 
Gardiner,  and  that  scandal  was  already  busy  on  the  subject  of  the  fickk 
monarch's  passion  for  the  miniature  beauty  in  her  teens. 

The  date  of  Katharine  Howard's  appointment  as  maid  of  honour  to 
Anne  of  Cleves  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  took  place  at  the  time  when 
tlie  queen  was  deprived  of  her  foreign  attendants,  and  the  ^stnuD|;c 
maidens"  were  superseded  by  some  of  the  noble  belles  of  Henr}'-s  court 
The  arrangement,  that  added  the  new  object  of  the  sovereign's  regunl  to 
the  estabhsiiment  of  his  despised  consort,  was  of  course  of  his  own 
ordaining,  as  it  afforded  him  the  gratification  of  her  society  in  his  ovo 
royal  circle,  as  well  as  in  his  more  private  hours  of  relaxation ;  and  thus 
we  see  him^  for  the  third  time,  the  avowed  lover  of  a  favourite  maid  of 
honour.  How  far  his  addresses  were  encouraged  by  the  youthful 
beauty  is  not  known ;  she  seems  to  have  behaved  with  greater  proprietT 
than  either  Anne  Boleyn  or  Jane  Seymour  under  similar  circumslances; 

'  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  'State  Papers.  *  Burnet;  Tytler;  Rapin. 

•Burnet's  Hist,  of  Reformation,  where  the  letter  is  quoted,  vol.  iii.  p.  147. 

*Parvunma  puella  is  the  expression  used  by  Hill.  **  What  then  was  theagv 
uf  this  very  little  girl  V  is  Lingard's  shrewd  query  ai\er  quoting  these  words.  If 
the  computation  we  have  previously  given  as  to  the  date  of  her  birth  be  comci, 
■he  was  in  her  eighteenth  year ;  it  is  possible  that  she  was  younger.  AU 
temporaiy  authorities  speak  of  her  as  very  young. 
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for  no  one  has  accused  her  of  treating  the  queen  with  disrespect,  or  pre- 
raming  to  assume  airs  of  state  in  riralry  to  her.  It  has  been  very  gene- 
rally asserted,  but  on  what  grounds  no  one  has  specified,  that  Katharine 
permitted  herself  to  be  rendered  a  political  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Gar- 
diner and  her  uncle  Norfolk  to  further  their  measures  against  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  and  that  Cromwell,  dreading  the  eflects  of  her 
influence,  spake  of  her  in  very  disadvantageous  terms  to  the  king,  in 
order  to  dissuade  him  from  making  her  his  queen.  There  is  great  pro- 
bability in  this  statement ;  but  that  CromwelPs  death  was  attributable 
to  the  ill  offices  of  the  oflended  beauty  requires  proof,  for  there  is  not 
the  slightest  contemporary  evidence,  not  so  much  as  a  private  letter,  to 
bear  out  the  assertions  of  Burnet  and  Rapin,  that  she  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  his  fallen  minister.  Katharine  How- 
ard neither  possessed  the  talents,  the  energy,  nor  the  vindictive  temper 
of  her  cousin,  Anne  Boleyn:  her  intrigties  were  not  those  of  state 
policy.  And  as  for  her  subserviency  to  her  uncle  Norfolk^s  wishes,  hia 
letters  to  the  king  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  that  report 

After  Katharine^s  removal  to  court,  Derham  vanished  so  entirely  from 
the  scene  that  no  one  knew  whether  he  were  living  or  dead.  This  was 
an  auspicious  circumstance  for  Katharine ;  but  her  grandmother,  whose 
share  of  wisdom  was  certainly  small,  could  not  control  the  absurd  curi- 
osity which  prompted  her  to  inquire  of  her  domestics  if  any  of  them 
knew  what  had  become  of  Francis  Derham  ?  They  replied,  ^^  that  none 
of  them  knew."  "  Then,"  said  the  duchess,  "  if  any  one  knows  where 
he  is,  belike  it  will  be  Katharine  Howard." 

Soon  after  these  inquiries,  Katharine,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
maidens  of  the  court,  came  to  pay  her  grandmother  a  visit,  and  the  old 
lady  was  guilty  of  the  folly  of  reviving  his  apparently  forgotten  name, 
by  asking  her,  ^  if  she  knew  where  he  was  ?"  Katharine  replied,  ^  that 
she  did  not  know  where  he  was  become.?'*  * 

Some  years  had  passed  away  since  the  guilt  was  incurred  which  had 
cast  so  dark  a  cloud  over  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  that  period  of 
existence  which  is  generally  the  golden  age  of  life.  Those  years  had 
probably  been  fraught  with  repentance  and  bitter  regret  for  her  fault ; 
and  if  they  had  not  led  to  amendment  of  life,  which  charity  would  lead 
us  to  hope,  the  change  in  her  deportment  was  so  decided,  that  she  was 
remarkable  for  her  maidenly  and  modest  behaviour,  which,  as  Henry 
afterwards  declared,  formed  her  greatest  attraction  in  his  sight 

Harillac,  in  a  letter  to  Francis  I.,  dated  2 1st  July,  thus  speaks  of  the 
reports  connected  with  Henry's  engagement  to  Katharine :  "  Now  it  is 
said  the  king  is  going  to  marry  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  daughter  to  a 
deceased  brother  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  It  is  even  said  that  the  mar- 
riage has  already  taken  place,  but  is  kept  secret  I  cannot  tell  how  far 
it  is  true."  In  a  letter  to  the  constable  Montmorenci,  of  the  same  date, 
be  adds,  ^  that  he  has  heard  the  lady  is  not  only  married  to  the  king, 
b«t  likely  to  bring  him  a  family."' 

The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk  took  infinite  pains  to  secure  the  roynl 

*  State  Pkper  MS.,  Henry  VIIL  *D^p^hef  de  MariUao. 
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alliance  for  her  fiur  youDg  protegee.  She  bestowed  coelly  vnj  aai 
jewels  on  her  to  enhance  her  native  attractions,  and  it  was  said  that  iht 
instructed  her  in  what  manner  to  demean  herself  to  the  king's  highnai 
so  as  to  please  him.  She  was  even  guilty  of  the  folly  of  commendiiig 
Katharine  to  the  king  as  a  person  worthy  of  the  honour  of  beeomiif 
his  wife  and  one  calculated  to  promote  his  happiness.' 

If  Katharine  had  flattered  herself  with  the  idea,  that  because  so  maaf 
years  had  passed  away  since  her  early  misconduct  had  occurred,  thai  it 
was  forgotten,  she  must  have  been  undeceived  when  she  received  the 
following  letter  from  one  of  her  former  unprincipled  confidantes,  tbt 
person  through  whose  assistance  she  had  carried  on  a  claodeatiiie  lad 
forbidden  correspondence  with  her  seducer  :-* 

*'JoAar  BvLxiB  to  KATHABiari  Howamd. 

**  in  could  wish  nnto  you  all  the  honour,  wealth,  and  good  fbrtnne  70a  ooald 
desire,  you  would  neither  lick  health,  wealth,  long  life,  nor  yet  pimpeiity. 
Nevertheless,  seeing  I  cannot,  as  I  would,  express  this  unto  ytra,  I  would  wiA 
these  my  most  heartly  salutations  fight  you  to  know,  that  whereas  it  hath  bees 
shown  unto  me,  tliat  God  of  his  high  goodness  hath  put  imto  the  knowledge  nf  lbs 
king  a  contract  of  matrimony  that  the  queen*  hath  made  with  another  belbit 
she  came  into  England,  and  thereupon  there  will  be  a  lawful  divorce  hsd 
between  them ;  and  as  it  is  thought  that  the  king  of  his  goodness  will  pat  yoo 
in  the  same  honour  that  she  was  in,  which  no  doubt  you  be  worthy  to  hare, 
most  heartily  desiring  you  to  have  in  your  remembrance  the  unfeigned  love  disi 
my  heart  hath  always  borne  towards  you,  which  fur  the  same  kindness  foand  is 
you  again  hath  desired  always  your  presence,  if  it  might  be  so,  above  all  odier 
creatures,  and  the  chance  of  fortune  that  hath  brought  me,  on  the  contrary.  ia» 
the  utmost  misery  of  the  world  and  most  wretched  life.  Seeing  no  ways,  then, 
I  can  express  in  writing,  knowing  no  remedy  out  of  it,  witlioat  you,  of  yc-ux 
goodness,  will  find  the  means  to  get  me  to  London,  which  M-ill  be  very  bard  0 
do;  but  if  you  write  unto  my  husband  and  command  him  to  bring  me  op. 
which  I  tliink  he  dare  not  diaobey,  for  if  it  might  be,  I  would  &in  be  withfoi 
before  you  were  in  your  honour;  and  in  the  mean  season  I  beseech  yon  toavs 
some  room  fur  me,  what  you  shall  tliink  lit  yourself,  for  the  nearer  I  were  to 
you  the  gladder  I  would  be  of  it,  what  pains  soever  I  did  take.  I  would  vhtf 
more  unto  you,  but  I  dare  not  be*80  bold,  for  considering  the  great  honour  yoaare 
toward,  it  did  not  become  me  to  put  myself  in  presence ;  but  the  remembiuet 
of  the  perfect  honesty  that  I  have  always  known  to  be  in  you,  and  the  report  of 
sir  George  Seaford,  which  hath  assured  me  that  the  same  thing  remains  in  jt» 
still,  hath  encouraged  me  to  this. 

"Whereupon  I  beseech  you  not  to  be  forgetful  of  this  my  request;  for  ifyw 
do  not  help  me,  I  am  not  like  to  have  worldly  joys.  Desiring  you,  if  you  can, 
to  let  me  have  some  answer  of  this  for  tlie  satisfying  of  my  mind,  for  I  know 
the  queen  of  Britain  will  not  forget  her  secretary,  and  favour  you  will  show, 

Your  umbU  tarvant^ 

With  heart  imfeigned, 

"Jovx  BVUUB.' 

«Tork,  the  12th  day  of  July.'* 

The  letter  of  Joan  Bulmer  was  only  the  foretaste  of  what  Kathaimi 

»  MS.,  State  Paper  Oflice  ;  hitherto  inedited.  'Anne  of  Cleves. 

'This  letter  is  among  tlie  inedited  documenu  preserved  in  the  State  Hf^ 
Office.  The  orthography  is  a  little  modernised.  It  is  written  in  a  firm  W 
character,  something  like  that  of  an  engrossing  clerk,  bat  rather  difficall  • 
decipher. 
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had  to  expect  as  the  fruits  of  her  early  follies.  No  sooner  was  the 
nimoar  of  the  king's  divorce  from  his  new  qneen,  combined  with  the 
report  of  his  passion  for  her,  spread  abroad,  than  she  found  herself  beset 
with  those  persons  whom,  of  all  the  world,  it  was  most  to  her  interest 
to  have  kept  at  a  distance.  The  evil  spirits  who  had  departed  from  her 
lor  a  season  returned  to  harass  and  intimidate  her  with  demands  which 
•he  wanted  the  moral  courage  to  withstand.  In  fact,  she  had  no  power 
to  extricate  herself  from  these  perilous  and  degrading  connexions,  un- 
less she  had  revealed  her  former  misconduct  to  the  king.  But  even  if 
Katharine  had  been  permitted  by  her  family  to  make  such  a  disclosure 
to  her  royal  lover,  she  was  placed  in  a  predicament  that  left  her  only 
the  alternative  oi  becoming  a  queen  or  confessing  her  own  shamie  :  she 
chose  the  first 

Derham,  meantime,  though  long  perduj  was  not  ignorant  of  the  king's 
passion  for  his  betrothed ;  for  in  allusion  to  it,  he  said  to  one  of  his 
former  comrades,  ^  I  could  be  sure  of  mistress  Howard,  an'  I  would,  but 
I  dare  not  The  king  begin neth  to  love  her,  but  an'  he  were  dead,  1 
am  sure  I  might  marry  her."  This  speech  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  induced  to  waive  his  prior  claim  to  the  fair  object  of  his  sove- 
reign's choice ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  old  duchess  of 
Norfolk  was  the  person  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  quiescent , 
lad  if  so,  this  would  account  for  the  otherwise  inscrutable  mystery  of 
that  lady's  conduct  in  tolerating  his  presence,  and  even  allowing  him 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  her  house  a  second  time,  after  his  misconduct 
with  the  young  Katharine. 

The  public  announcement  of  the  dissolution  of  Henry's  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves  was  followed  by  a  petition  from  his  servile  parliament, 
^beseeching  him,  for  the  good  of  his  people,  to  venture  on  a  fifth  mar- 
riage, in  the  hope  that  God  would  bless  him  with  a  more  numerous 
issue." ' 

The  nuptials  of  the  royal  Bluebeard  of  English  history  with  Katha- 
rine Howard  were  privately  solemnised  within  a  few  days,  or  it  might 
be  a  few  hours,  afler  he  was  released  from  his  marriage  vows  to  Anne 
ffderes.  Some  persons,  as,  for  instance,  Marillac,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, supposed  he  did  not  wait  for  that  ceremony.  It  seems  strange 
that  no  particulars  of  the  solemnisation  of  Henry's  fifth  marriage  have 
erer  been  brought  to  light  The  day,  the  hour,  the  witnesses,  and  the 
person  by  whom  the  nuptial  benediction  was  pronounced,  are  not  on 
record.  But  on  the  8th  of  August,  1540,  Katharine  Howard  was  intro- 
duced by  Henry  at  Hampton  Court  as  his  queen.  On  that  day  she  took 
her  seat  at  chapel  in  the  royal  closet  by  Henry's  side.  She  afterwards 
dined  in  public,  on  which  occasion  she  placed  her  youngest  step-daugh- 
ter, the  princess  Elizabeth,  opposite  to  herself  at  table,  and  al  ways  gave 
Her  the  place  of  honour  next  to  her  own  person,  because  she  was  the 
daoghter  of  her  cousin  Anne  Bolcyn.  On  tlie  15th  of  August,  Katha- 
fine  was  publicly  prayed  for  throughout  the  realm  as  queen  of  England. 
This  is  particularly  noticed  by  Marillac,  who  says,  ^^  the  king,  the  queen, 

'Joumalsof  Parliameiit;  Lingard;  Tjrtler. 
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and  the  child  Edward,  prince  of  England,  were  pimyed  for  in  all  the 
churches,  the  new  queen's  name  having  superseded  that  of  the  repodi 
ated  princess  of  Cleves.^'' ' 

No  surprise  is  testified  by  any  contemporary  at  thia  alliance  as  dero- 
gatory to  the  king.  A  close  connexion  already  existed  between  the  rojal 
ftunily  and  Katharine^s,  in  consequence  of  the  former  marriage  between 
her  uncle,  the  present  duke  of  Norfolk,  when  lord  Thomas  Uowardi 
with  the  king^s  aunt,  the  lady  Anne  Plantagenet. 

As  Katharine  Howard  was  first-cousin  to  Henry's  second  wife,  Anoe 
Boleyn,  their  marriage  required  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  both 
parties  being  catholics ;  but  Henry,  in  his  new  character  of  head  of  the 
church,  thought  proper  to  dispense  with  this  ceremony.  This  marriage 
was  the  first  ever  contracted  between  persons  so  connected,  without 
previously  obtaining  the  papal  sanction,  and  it  formed  the  precedent  for 
all  others.  Henry  had  taken  care  to  prepare  for  the  legality  of  the  con- 
tract by  a  previous  act  of  parliament  concerning  marriages  within  certaio 
degrees,  which  bore  upon  the  case.' 

A  few  days  after  Henry  had  acknowledged  Katharine  for  his  queen, 
he  conducted  her  to  Windsor,  where  they  lenuiined  till  the  2tid  of 
August  They  then  made  a  little  progress  to  Reading,  Ewelm,  RycoU, 
Notley,  Buckingham,  and  Grafton.  At  Grufion  the  royal  bride  and 
bridegroom  sojourned  from  August  29th  till  September  7th.'  The  absence 
of  ail  records  of  pageantry  and  processions  would  indicate  that  the  en- 
amoured monarch  had  been  desirous  of  enjoying  the  society  of  his  youn^ 
queen,  in  the  retirement  of  the  country,  unfettered  by  the  observations 
and  restraints  of  royal  etiquette.  nenr}''s  finances  at  this  period  were 
at  a  low  ebb.  The  expenses  of  his  pompous  nuptials  with  his  unbe- 
loved  Flemish  bride,  and  his  subsequent  gifts  and  settlements  on  her, 
had  completely  exhausted  all  his  resources.  He  could  neither  afford  to 
honour  Katharine  Howard  with  a  public  bridal  nor  a  coronation,  but  bt 
paid  her  the  compliment  of  causing  gold  coins  to  be  struck  in  comme- 
moration of  their  marriage,  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  England,  flanked 
with  H.  R.,  and  surmounted  with  the  regal  diadem.*  On  the  reveree  if 
a  rose,  crowned,  in  allusion  to  his  bride,  fianked  by  the  initials  K*  R-t 
with  the  following  legend, — 

Henriciis  VIIL  nitilans  rosa  sine  spina. 

The  rose,  which  Henry,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  short-lived  pts- 
sion  for  his  Howard  queen,  chose  for  her  symbol,  makes  a  conspicnoos 
figure  in  the  augmentation  which  he  granted  to  her  armorial  bearings  in 
honour  of  her  marriage.^ 

*  Lou.  *  2»peed ;  JouroaU  of  FarliameoL 

'  Actt  of  the  Privy  Council,  vol.  vii. 

*£ugraved  in  Venue's  Howard  Book,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Philip 
Howard,  esq.  M.P.,  of  Corby  Castle,  I  have  been  fhvoured  with  a  txacing. 

'  In  the  arms  of  Katharine  Howard,  Henry  impaled  with  his  own  lite  n|tl 
quartering  of  Brotherton,  whilst,  in  further  evidence  of  her  royal  deaoent,  one  of 
tlie  qitarterings  was  formed  of  the  arms  of  France  and  England.— {Lift  of  SarMyi 
by  sir  K.  Nicolas.)  The  full  achievement  of  queen  Katharine  Howaid  is  as  i)t- 
irvwi  •  <  Jztire  thru  Jkim  dt  l)|t  ia  foJk^  or^  htimm  tim 
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Among  the  unedited  MSS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office  we  find  a  list  of 
the  officers  of  state  and  ladies  of  queen  Katharine  Howard's  royal  house- 
hold. The  ladies  were  those  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom,  and 
some  of  them  members  of  the  royal  &mily. 

The  great  ladiet  of  the  queen's  hotuehold. 

The  lady  Margaret  IVsuglas  (niece  to  the  king). 

The  duchess  of  Richmond  (daughter-in-law  to  the  king,  and  cousin  to  the  queen) 

The  duchess  of  Norfolk  (Katharine  Willoughby,  fourth  wife  to  Charles 

Brandon,  the  king's  brother-in-law). 
The  G>tinte88  of  Sussex.     The  lady  Howard.    Tlie  lady  Clinton. 

LadUe  of  the  privy  Chamber, 
The  countess  of  Rutland.       The  lady  Rochford.      Lady  Edgecombe. 

Lady  Baynton. 

OentUwomen  of  the  privy  chamber. 
Mrs.  Herbert.    Mrs.  Tyrwhitt     Mrs.  Leye.    Mrs.  Gilmyn. 

Chambertn. 
Mrs.  Tyiney.      Mrs.  Morton.       Mrs.  Pryswith.      Mrs.  Luffkyn. 

LadUt  and  gentlewomen  attendant. 

The  lady  Dudley.     Lady  Arundel  (the  queen's  sister).     Lady  Dennys. 

Lady  Wriothcsley.    Lady  Heneage.     Lady  Knevett     Lady  Cromwell  (sistar 

to  the  deceased  queen  Jane  Seymour).    Mrs.  Mewtaa.    Mrs.  Broughton. 

Maidt  of  honour. 
The  lady  Lucy.     Mrs.  Bassett     Mrs.  Garnyshe.     Mrs.  Cowpledike. 

Mrs.  Stradling.      Mrs.  Stonor. 

A  list  of  yeomen  ushers,  yeomen  of  the  chambers  in  ordinary,  pages 
of  the  chambers,  and  pages  in  ordinary,  follows.  The  names  of  the 
officers  of  the  household  are  not  of  any  particular  interest.  Her  chap- 
lains were  Drs.  Malet  and  Oglethorpe;  the  latter  held  the  office  of 
almoner  to  her  predecessor,  Anne  of  Cleves.  Sir  Thomas  Dennys  was 
her  chancellor  at  first,  but  was  afterwards  superseded  by  her  sister's  hus- 
band. Sir  Thomas  Arundel. 

The  historians  of  this  period  bear  universal  testimony  to  the  passionate 
fondness  of  tlie  king  for  his  new  consort  Marillac,  the  French  ambas* 
sador,  who  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  compliments  to 
the  royal  pair  on  their  marriage,  gives  the  following  lively  sketch  of 
Katharine's  appearance  in  her  bridal  court,  and  Henry's  demeanour  to 
her,  in  a  letter  to  his  own  sovereign  Francis  L,  dated  September  3d, 
1540.* 

^  The  new  queen  is  a  young  lady  of  moderate  beauty  but  superlative 
grace,  in  stature  she  is  small  and  slender.  Her  countenance  is  very 
delightful,  of  which  the  king  is  so  greatly  enamoured,  that  he  knows  not 
how  to  make  sufficient  demonstrations  of  his  afi^ction  for  her,  and  very 
hr  exceeds  the  caresses  he  ever  bestowed  on  the  others.   She  is  dressed 

ekarged  with  a  ro$e  guUtJ'*  The  escutcheon  of  this  queen,  within  a  chaplet  of 
leaves  and  red  and  white  roses,  ensigned  with  a  rojral  crown,  was  painted  on 
the  east  window  of  Greaham  College  hall,  in  the  city  of  London,  from  which  it 
was  delineated,  the  23d  of  July,  1669. — (Sandford's  Genealogical  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, p.  459,  fol.  ed.) 

^Extracted  by  sir  Cnthbert  Sharp,  flrom  D^p^hes  de  Marillac,  preserved  in  the 
Bn>lioth^ue  du  Roi. 
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after  the  French  fashion  like  all  the  other  ladies  of  this  conrt,  and  bears 
for  her  device  round  her  arms,  ^  Mm  auUre  volonii  que  le  tkmne^  ^  No 
other  will  than  his.' " 

The  expression,  heauti  mddiocre^  which  is  used  by  Marillac  in  refer> 
ence  to  this  queen,  would  seem  to  infer  tiiat  Katharine  was  not  so 
remarkable  for  her  personal  charms  as  she  has  been  represented  by 
historians;  but,  independently  of  the  acknowledged  &ct  that  opinions 
▼ary  greatly  on  the  subject  of  female  loveliness,  Marillac  might  oidy 
mean  to  qualify  his  first  notice  of  Katharine  when  speaking  of  her  from 
report,  in  which  he  says,  ^  the  king  is  going  to  marry  a  young  lady  :f 
the  greatest  beauty.'^ 

miarillac's  royal  master,  Francis  I.,  having  been  much  harassed  with 
Henry^s  requisitions  for  him  to  provide  him  with  a  consort  endowed 
with  perfections  such  as  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  mortal  woman,  had 
probably  demanded  of  his  accredited  spy  at  the  court  of  England  an 
accurate  description  of  the  lady  whom  his  queen-killing  friend  considered 
worthy  the  honour  of  becoming  lus  next  victim.  The  only  authentic 
portrait  of  the  Howard  queen,  that  we  have  seen,  is  an  original  outline 
^tch  of  her  among  the  Holbein  heads  in  the  royal  library  at  Windsor. 
She  is  there  represented  as  a  fair  blooming  girl  in  her  teens,  with  large 
laughing  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair,  which  is  folded  in  Madonna 
bands  on  either  side  a  brow  of  child-like  simplicity.  She  has  a  nose 
retrousse^  and  very  full  red  lips.  It  is  the  countenance  "of  an  unintel- 
lectual  little  romp  trying  to  assume  an  air  of  dignity,  and  reminds  us  of 
a  good-humoured  Flemish  peasant  rather  than  a  courtly  beauty  and  a 
queen.  Instead  of  the  slender  graceful  proportions  described  by  Marillac, 
she  is  so  plump  and  round  that  she  appears  literally  bursting  out  of  her 
tight  boddice,  which  is  made  very  high  and  fits  closely  to  her  shape. 
It  opens  a  little  in  front,  and  is  fastened  witii  a  small  round  broach,  ller 
head-dress,  which  is  very  formal  and  unbecoming  for  so  young  a  person, 
is  a  small  French  hood  sitting  quite  fiat  to  the  head  with  a  narrow 
plaited  border.  It  is  possible  that  Holbein's  sketch  of  Katharine  Howard 
was  taken  some  months  after  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  when  she 
might  have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  embonpoint. 

If  the  charms  of  royalty  and  power  had  lulled  the  young  queen  into 
forgetfulness  of  the  precarious  tenure,  on  which  these  perilous  distinc- 
tions were  held  by  Henry's  wives,  she  was  full  soon  reminded  that  the 
sword  was  suspended  over  her  own  head  by  a  single  hair.  In  the  first 
months  of  her  marriage  mysterious  reports  in  her  disparagement  were 
in  circulation,  for,  on  the  28th  of  August,  the  attention  of  the  privy 
council  was  called  to  the  fact,  that  a  certain  priest  at  Windsor  was 
accused,  with  others  of  his  company,  of  having  spoken  unbefitting  words 
of  the  queen's  grace,  for  which  he  and  another  person  had  been  appre- 
hended. The  priest  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Wriothesley,  the 
king's  secretary,  and  the  other  incarcerated  in  the  keep  of  Windsor 
Castle.' 

How  alarming  any  investigation  of  scandals  that  might  lead  to  the 

, ,     ,  —    —    —  ,      —^^^ 

'  Aots  of  Privy  Goaxicil,  vol.  viL 
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discoveiy  of  those  passages  in  her  early  life  which  have  been  detailed 
in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  memoir  must  have  been  to  the  queen,  may 
be  imagined.  With  such  a  secret  as  she  had  on  her  mind,  her  diadem 
could  have  poorly  compensated  her  for  the  agonising  apprehensions 
under  which  she  must  have  writhed,  while  the  examinations  were  pend« 
ing.  Henry,  being  in  the  first  intoxication  of  his  bridal  happiness,  passed 
the  matter  lightly  over.  ^  The  priest  was  simply  enjoined  to  confine 
liimaelf  to  his  own  diocese,  and  admonished  by  his  majesty's  command 
to  be  more  temperate  in  the  use  of  his  tongue,"  but  the  person  from 
whom  he  had  heard  the  unbefitting  words  of  the  queen,  which  had  been 
unguardedly  repeated  by  him,  was  confined  till  further  order.'  It  was 
in  all  probability  this  afiair  that  afibrded  her  enemies  the  first  clue  to 
Katharine's  early  errors,  though  the  cloud  passed  over  for  a  time.  If 
she  had  been  of  a  rindictive  temper,  a  severer  penalty  might  have  been 
paid  by  those  who  had  thus  maligned  her  within  the  verge  of  her  own 
court,  and  measures  would  have  been  taken  to  silence  every  tongue  that 
ventured  to  disparage  her. 

Ailer  a  short  sojourn  in  the  silver  bowers  of  Grafton,  the  court  re* 
moved  to  Ampthill.  While  there  the  royal  household  appears  to  have 
required  reform,  for  we  find  that  ^^  Robert  Tyrwit,  esq.,  the  vice-cham- 
berlain to  the  king,  and  sir  Edward  Baynton,  knight,  the  queen's  vice- 
chamberlain,  and  divers  other  gentlemen  the  king  and  queen's  servants,  to 
the  number  of  sixteen,  were  advertised  of  tlie  king's  plea:>ure  concerning 
the  sober  and  temperate  order  that  his  highness  would  have  ihem  to  use 
in  his  highness's  chamber  of  presence,  and  also  the  queen's,  as  also  the 
behaviour  of  themselves  towards  the  king's  privy  council,  gentlemen  of 
the  privy  chamber,  and  all  other  his  highness's  servants  of  every  degree." 

Katharine  could  have  had  little  control  over  such  of  her  attendants 
ss  had  pertinaciously  attached  themselves  to  her  fortunes.  Joan  Bulmer 
was  one  of  her  bedchamber  women,  so  also  was  Katharine  Tylney,  a 
person  only  too  well  acquainted  with  her  former  misconduct,  and  worst 
of  all,  the  profligate  villain  Manox  was  in  her  service  as  one  of  the 
royal  musicians. 

At  Ampthill  the  king  and  queen  remained  till  the  1st  of  October,  aAer 
which  they  withdrew  to  the  greater  seclusion  of  More  Park,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  while  there,  Henry,  being  impatient  of  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption or  intrusion,  issued  the  following  gracious  orders,  through  his 
privy  council,  to  queen  Katharine's  vice-chamberlain  and  his  own,  and 
sll  the  officers  of  the  royal  household,  that  from  henceforth  they  should 
in  no  wise  molest  his  royal  person  with  any  suit  or  petition,  but  cause 
all  suits  or  supplications  to  be  made  in  writing,  and  delivered  to  his 
eooncil.' 

The  court  returned  to  Windsor  October  22.  At  this  period  reports 
were  in  circulation  that  Henry  was  about  to  dismiss  Katharine,  and 
reinstate  Anne  of  Cleves  in  her  place,  for  the  repudiated  queen  was 
likely  to  become  a  mother  at  a  very  unseasonable  juncture  for  all  parties. 

*Sir  Harrif  Nicolas*  Acu  of  Privy  Coiucil,  32  Henry  VUL,  vol.  vii.  p.  89. 
'Actt  of  Privy  Council,  vol.  viL 
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BfarillaC)  whom  no  particle  of  gossip  seems  to  escape*  thus  notices  these 
rumours,  ^  It  is  false  what  has  been  said  about  the  king  learing  the  new 
queen,  to  take  the  one  whom  he  has  repudiated,  for  he  bestows  so  many 
caresses  on  her  he  now  has,  with  such  singular  demonstrations  of  afiee- 
tion,  that  it  cannot  be.  That  which  caus^  the  report  was,  that  it  has 
been  said  the  other  lady  was  pregnant,  but  she  has  been  indisposed.'' 

In  his  next  letter  to  Francis  I.,  dated  NoTember  1st,  he  ssjrs,  ^  It  if 
believed  that  the  new  queen  has  entirely  gained  the  favour  of  the  king, 
and  of  her  who  was  lately  queen  they  spake  no  more  than  if  she  weie 
dead.'' 

Katharine  held  her  court  at  Windsor  rather  better  than  a  month.  The 
acts  of  the  privy  council  of  November  23  specify,  ^  that  the  king  and 
the  queen,  accompanied  only  by  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord  adminl, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  vice-chamberlain  of  the  piivy  cooncil, 
and  the  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  gentlewomen  of  their  privy  chamber, 
departed  to  Oking,  where  they  remained  until  the  7th  of  December,  upon 
which  day  his  highness  with  the  queen^s  grace  departed  to  Oatlands,  and 
there  remained  till  tbe  18th  of  the  same  month,  and  upon  that  day  came 
to  Hampton  Ck)urt." ' 

Henry  VIII.,  in  his  journeys  and  removals,  was  on  former  occasions 
attended  by  his  council,  but  here  he  dispenses  with  their  presence,  that 
he  may  spend  his  Christinas  at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  society  of  queen 
Katharine,  witliout  the  interruption  of  business  or  the  restraints  of  royil 
pomp. 

The  first  separation,  after  a  marriage  of  six  months,  that  had  occuired 
between  the  king  and  queen  took  place  February  7,  1541,  when  tbe 
king,  for  the  despatch  of  business,  removed  to  London,  with  his  per- 
sonal attendants,  ^^  only  leaving  behind  him  at  Hampton  Court,  the 
queen's  grace,  with  the  whole  household  :  he  returned  again  the  tenth 
day." « 

No  sort  of  pomp  or  regal  splendour  distinguished  the  court  of  tbe 
young  and  beautiful  Howard  queen.  We  find  no  records  of  her  indilg* 
ing  her  love  of  dress  in  the  purchase  of  costly  robes  or  jewelleiy,  oor 
of  gifts  bestowed  on  her  kindred  or  favourites.  So  quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious was  the  tenour  of  her  life  at  this  period,  that  the  only  matter 
worthy  of  notice,  during  her  residence  at  Hampton  Court,  is  the  ordei 
to  her  tailor,  dated  March  1st,  to  provide  the  following  needful  artidct 
for  the  use  of  the  venerable  countess  of  Salisbury,  at  that  time  an  s^ 
tainted  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon,  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
despoiled  o(  all  her  subsumes : — 

**  Imprimis,  a  night-gown  furred,  a  kjrrtle  of  worsted,  and  a  petticoat  fune<L 
**  Item,  another  gown  of  the  fashion  of  a  night-gown,  of  saye  lined  with  tttiB 
of  cypress,  and  faced  with  satin. 
**  Item,  a  bonnet  and  a  frontlet 
**  Item,  four  pair  of  hose. 
**  Item,  four  pair  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  slips"  •  (probably  slippers.) 

The  warm  clothing  provided  for  her  by  queen  Katharine  was  proiwU/ 

M CIS  of  the  Privy  Council,  vol.  vii.  •Ibid.  p.  130. 
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the  iiMtns  of  preaerving  the  venerable  priacess  to  undergo  a  fate  scarcely 
leM  dreadful  than  that  of  perishing  with  cold  in  her  cheerless  prison 
lodgings. 

Katbarine^s  dower  was  settled  on  her  by  the  kiiig^s  letters  patent,  pre- 
▼ioQs  to  the  Easter  festival,  and  other  grants,  licenses,  and  concessions, 
tre  secured  to  her  by  the  same  instruments.  The  whole  of  the  spring 
and  part  of  the  summer  were  spent  by  Henry  and  Katharine  in  domestic 
retirement,  at  the  country  palaces  of  Greenwich  and  Eltham,  or  in 
HMking  progresses  through  Kent,  Essex,  and  the  midland  counties.  If 
we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  assertions,  unsupported  by  proofs,  of  the 
majority  of  historians,  Katharine  had  remained  under  the  political  guid- 
ance of  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Gardener,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, but,  as  her  influence  with  the  king  increased,  she  grew  impatient 
of  the  tutelage  of  her  uncle,  who  certainly  did  not  possess  the  art  of 
conciliating  the  affections  of  the  ladies  of  his  fiunily,  since  he  was  at 
open  variance  with  his  wife,  his  sister,  his  daughter,  and  his  step-mother, 
the  duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk.  It  might  be  that  Katharine  took  part 
in  the  quarrel  between  him  and  the  last-named  lady,  with  whom  she  was 
certainly  on  terms  of  the  greatest  confidence.  But  from  whatever  causa 
their  disagreement  arose,  it  was  highly  imprudent  of  the  queen,  who  was 
naturally  an  object  of  jodousy  and  distrust  to  the  protestant  party,  to 
deprive  herself  of  the  protection  and  support  of  her  powerful  kinsman. 
The  event  aflbrded  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  Divine  proverb,  that 
^a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  suind." 

Katharine,  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  blinded  by  her 
boundless  influence  over  the  mind  of  a  royal  husband,  forgot,  perhaps, 
that  the  throne  to  which  his  capricious  passion  had  exalted  her  was 
based  on  the  graves  of  three  of  her  predecessors,  and  that  it  was  only 
too  likely  to  prove  in  her  own  case  (as  in  that  of  Anne  Boleyn)  a 
iplendid  ascent  to  a  scafibld, — she  imagined  that  while  she  was  all- 
powerful  with  Henry,  she  might  defy  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  whole  realm  was  then  split  into  two  great  parties,  so  nicely 
Batched,  as  to  strength  and  numbers,  that  the  ruling  balance  was  in  the 
hand  of  the  sovereign,  to  dispose  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  It  was 
that  power  which  rendered  Henry  Vlll.  a  despotic  monarch,  and  enabled 
him  to  trample  on  tlie  boasted  laws  and  liberties  of  Englishmen  with 
iaipiinity.  Catholics  and  protestants  had  succumbed  alike  to  his  evil 
pasnons,  and  endeavoured  to  use  them  as  political  weapons  in  their 
struggles  with  each  other  for  mastery.  The  contest  had  commenced 
when  Henry's  divorce  from  Katharine  of  Arragon  was  first  agitated,  and 
the  protestant  party  supported  the  interests  of  Anne  Boleyn.' 

Five  years  had  passed  away  since  these  rival  queens  had  vanished 
from  the  arena,  and  3ret  the  names  of  Anne  and  Katharine  were  still  the 
watchwords  of  the  warring  parties,  for  Henry  was  again  the  husband 
ef  two  living  wives  of  those  names,  and  the  legality  of  his  divorce  from 
the  protestant  queen  Anne,  and  his  marriage  with  the  catholic  Katha- 
fiae,  was  almost  as  much  questioned  by  his  protestant  subjects  as  his 
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divorce  from  Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
had  been  by  the  catholics.  Thus  we  see  that  Katharine  Howard  was 
regarded  by  the  reformed  party  in  much  the  same  light  as  Anne  Bdeyo 
had  formerly  been  by  the  catholics.  It  was  fondly  imagined  by  such 
of  the  former,  who  regarded  Anne  of  Cleves  as  Henry's  lawful  queen, 
that  he  might  be  won  to  a  reconciliation  with  her,  if  he  coald  be  cini* 
Tinced  of  the  unworthiness  of  her  fair  successor  to  fill  her  place. 

That  the  duke  of  Cleves  was  so  persuaded,  we  have  shown  in  the 
preceding  memoir,  and  it  is  a  &ct  that  throws  some  light  on  the  diplo- 
matic tact  with  which  the  political  leaders  of  that  party  had  organised 
their  plans  for  the  downfall  of  Katharine  Howard. 

The  early  follies  of  Katharine  were  knovm  to  too  many  not  to  have 
reached  the  persons  most  interested  in  destroying  her  influence  with  the 
king,  and  if  they  delayed  striking  the  blow  that  was  to  lay  her  honoais 
in  the  dust,  it  was  only  to  render  it  more  efiectual.  The  ^  snake  was 
to  be  killed,  not  scotched." 

A  crisis  at  length  arrived,  which  afforded  a  fiivourable  opportunity  for 
carrying  the  project  into  execution.  There  was  a  catholic  insurrection 
in  Yorkshire  this  spring,  headed  by  sir  John  Neville.  Henry,  attri- 
buting this  to  the  influence  of  cardinal  Pole,  gave  orders  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  venerable  countess  of  Salisbury,  his  mother,  who  had  lain 
under  sentence  of  death  in  the  Tower  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth. 
Her  sentence  had  been  basely  and  illegally  procured  by  Cromwell,  just 
before  his  own  arrest  for  treason.'  His  execution,  and  probably  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  queen,  had  thus  long  delayed  the  headsman's  axe  from 
descending  on  the  guiltless  victim. 

She  was  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  and,  with  a  spirit  not  unworthy 
of  her  mighty  ancestors,  refused  to  submit  to  an  unjust  sentence  by  lay- 
ing her  head  upon  the  block.  '^  So  should  traitors  do,"  she  said,  ^  hot 
I  am  none,  and  if  you  will  have  my  head,  you  must  win  it  as  yon  cao." 
A  scene  of  horror  followed,  which  was  concluded  by  the  ruflkn  minifter 
of  Henry's  vengeance  dragging  the  aged  princess  by  her  hoary  hair  to 
the  block,  where  he  ^  slovenly  butchered  her,  and  stained  the  scaflbU 
from  veins  enriched  with  all  the  royal  blood  of  England."  ' 

Henry's  mistrust  of  the  catholic  party,  in  consequence  of  the  latt  in- 
surrection, induced  him  to  leave  the  administration  of  aflbirs  in  the  bandi 
of  an  anti-papal  council  headed  by  Cranmer,  Audley  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, and  Seymour  earl  of  Hertford,  the  brother  of  the  late  queen  Janff 
when  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  into  Yorkshire.  Queen  Kathtrioe 
was  the  companion  of  his  journey.  They  left  London  early  in  JdIjt 
passed  some  days  at  the  palace  at  Grafton,  and  so  travelled  through 
Northampton  and  Lincolnshire  to  York.'  The  progress  was  attended 
with  some  degree  of  splendour,  but  more  of  terror.  Henry  was  recand 
by  his  subjects  on  the  road  as  a  destroying  angel,  ready  to  inflict  thefn- 
geauce  of  Heaven  on  the  counties  implicated  in  the  late  revolt  At  the 
best  propitiation  they  could  devise,  the  men  of  Lincolnshire  offered  hill 
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money  in  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  with  his  fair  young 
queen ; '  probably  he  would  not  have  been  appeased  without  blood  also^ 
if  she  who  possessed  the  art  of  charming  fury-passions  had  not  been  at 
his  aide.  In  Yorkshire  the  king  and  queen  were  met  by  two  hundred 
gentlemen  of  the  shire,  in  coats  of  velvet,  with  four  thousand  tall  yeomen 
am^servingHnen,  who  on  their  knees  made  a  submission  by  the  mouth 
of  sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  gave  the  king  900/.  Katharine  witnessed  a 
pageant  of  no  less  interest,  when  the  archbishop  of  York,  with  upwards 
of  three  hundred  ecclesiastics  and  their  attendants,  met  the  king  on  Bar- 
nesdale,  and  made  a  like  submission  with  the  peace-oflfering  of  6002. 
Like  submission  was  made  by  the  mayors  of  York,  of  Newcastle,  and 
of  Hull,  each  of  whom  gave  the  king  100/.  In  the  course  of  their  pro- 
gress Katharine  held  a  court  at  her  dower-manor  of  Shire,  which,  in 
memory  of  that  circumstance,  is  still  called  Qjiieen's  Hold. 

]t  was  during  this  fatal  progress  that  Katharine,  when  at  Pontefract 
Gbstle,  sealed  her  own  doom  by  admitting  her  former  paramour,  Francis 
Derham,  into  her  household  as  a  genUeman  in  waiting  and  private 
secretary  to  herself.  Sharon  Turner,  following  lord  Herbert  and  some 
other  writers,  says,  ^  that  Derham  was  only  employed  on  two  or  three 
occasions  in  the  absence  of  the  queen's  secretary  to  write  her  private 
letters.''  When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  some  of  the  letters  the 
onfortunatb  Katharine  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  we  may  readily 
suppose  she  preferred  the  dreadful  alternative  of  employing  Derham  as 
her  amanuensis  rather  than  a  person  unacquainted  with  her  fatal  secret, 
h  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  '^  mysteries  of  writing,"  and  conse- 
quently of  reading  letters,  were  among  the  accomplishments  of  this  ill- 
fated  queen.  Joan  Buhner's  epistle,  previous  to  the  royal  marriage, 
claims  Katharine's  grateful  remembrance,  on  the  grounds  of  having 
exercised  her  clerkly  skill  in  her  service  when  but  a  private  gentle- 
woman, and  it  is  certain  that  no  letter  written  by  Katharine  can  be  found. 
Even  her  signature  has  been  vainly  sought  at  the  State  Paper  Office  and 
elsewhere.  The  duchess  of  Norfolk  has  been  accused  of  having  herself 
introduced  Derham  into  her  granddaughter's  court :'  It  is  possible  that 
this  was  the  case,  since  neither  of  these  unhappy  ladies  had  the  moral 
coorage  to  put  a  stem  negative  on  his  audacious  demand  of  preferment 
if  he  insist^  upon  it 

Katharine  had  been  married  upwards  of  twelve  months  before  this 
appointment  was  granted,  the  date  of  which,  according  to  Hollingshed, 
was  the  27th  of  August  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  her  cousin, 
Tbooias  Culpepper,  had  a  long  private  interview  with  her  at  Lincoln  in 
her  closet  or  privy  chamber  at  eleven  at  night,  no  one  being  present  but 
lady  Rochford,  her  principal  lady  in  waiting,  by  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced. The  conference  lasted  many  hours,  and  at  his  departure  the  queen 
presented  him  with  a  chain  and  a  rich  cap.'  This  secret  meeting,  and 
the  unseasonable  time  at  which  it  took  place,  was  afterwards  construed 
into  a  proof  of  a  criminal  intimacy  between  the  queen  and  her  kinsman 
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Bat  if  Katharine  had  really  been  enga^  in  an  intrigae  with  thia  near 
relation,  she  would  scarcely  have  hanirded  bringing  him  and  Derham  in 
contact,  knowing,  as  she  did,  the  jealous  temper  and  lawless  character 
of  her  seducer.  Culpepper  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's 
privy  chamber,  and,  in  all  probability,  terrified  at  the  peril  in  which  the 
queen  was  involving  herself  by  the  appointment  of  Derham  to  an  offiet 
in  her  household,  sought  and  obtained  a  private  audience  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  with  her  on  the  subject  This  was,  in  fact,  the  part 
that  every  faithful  kinsman  would  have  taken,  if  aware  of  the  natare  of 
the  previous  connexion  between  her  and  Derham. 

The  king  and  queen  arrived  at  York  about  the  14th  of  September,  and 
tarried  there  twelve  days.  Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  Henry's  nephew,  James  V.  of  Scotland ;  but  that  prince, 
placing  no  g^reat  reliance  on  his  uncle's  principles,  excused  himself  from 
accepting  his  invitation  to  meet  him  there.  Henry  and  Katharine  quitted 
York,  September  26,  and  that  night  they  supped  and  slept  at  Holme,'  an 
ancient  moated  mansion,  which  had  been  recently  forfeited  to  the  crown 
by  the  rebellion  of  sir  Robert  Constable.  On  the  1st  of  October  ther 
reached  Hull,  where  they  remained  &ve  days,  and,  crossing  the  Humber, 
they  pursued  their  homeward  route  through  Lincolnshire. 

In  one  of  the  letters  from  the  council  wiili  the  king  to  that  in  London, 
Mr.  secretary  Wriothrsley  writes,  ^*  The  king  and  queen  and  all  the  train 
be  merry  and  in  health."     In  the  course  of  this  progress  Katharine  en- 
joyed more  of  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  royalty  than  had  fallen  to 
her  lot  since  her  marriage  with  the  king.    The  truth  was,  they  travelled 
at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy  of  those  counties  which, 
having  been  recently  involved  in  rebellion,  omitted  nothing  that  was 
likely  to  conciliate  the  offended  sovereign.     Henr}',  who  became  every 
day  more  enamoured  of  his  beautiful  young  queen,  took  great  delight 
in  displaying  her  to  his  people  in  his  public  entrances  into  the  principal 
towns  in  their  route,  and  omitted  nothing  that  was  likely  to  give  her 
pleasure.     Katharine,  being  of  a  plastic  age  and  temper,  readily  adapted 
herself  to  his  humour,  and  made  it  her  study  to  amuse  and  cheer  him 
when  he  came  to  her  fatigued  and  harassed  with  the  cares  of  state 
The  inciease  of  her  influence  during  this  progress  was  beheld  with 
jcaluus  feelings  by  those  who  were  naturally  desirous  of  destroying  her 
credit  with  the  king ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  royal  travellers  itoin^ 
one  night  at  the  house  of  sir  John  Gorstwick,  who  had,  during  the 
preceding  spring,  denounced  Cranmer  in  open  parliament  ^  as  the  root 
of  all  heresies,''  was  sufficiently  alarming  to  that  primate.    There  W3&. 
moreover,  a  select  meeting  of  the  privy  council,  at  which  Gardiner  [»«• 
sided,  held  at  Gorstwick's  house,  affording  strong  confirmation  (o  the 
assertions  of  Burnet  and  Rapin,  that  Cranmer  had  reason  to  believe  tbit 
he  should  very  shortly  follow  Cromwell  to  the  scaflbld,  tmless  woat 
means  were  found  of  averting  the  gathering  storm. 

^Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  vol.  vii.  Holme  is  now  the  seat  of  the  boa.P 
Stourton,  who  married  Catharine,  the  eldest  daughter  of  H.  Howmid.  esq.  of 
Corby,  descended  from  the  same  stem  as  the  onibrtunata  queen  Ka****™* 
How&cd. 
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At  this  momenioiis  crisis  the  nrchhishnp  cominunicaled  lo  his  eol- 

Ic^gncs,  the  eat\  of  llertforil  and  the  lord  chancellor,  the  psrticulara  of 

tbe  queen's  early  misroncJucI  in  the  house  of  the  iluchess  of  Norfolk, 

wliicti  liad  been  conveyed  lo  him  hy  John  LAtsells,  brother  of  the  vile 

ati  who  had  connived  ai  the  indiscretions,  and  finally  the  guilt,  of 

iiihap|>y  gitl.    This  disclosure  was  slated  to  have  lakcn  pluce  in  « 

eraation  between  Lassells  and  his  eisier,  in  consequence  of  liis 

■d*»ing  her  lo  a^k  for  a  place  in  the  queen's  household,  as  others  had 

dooe,  to  which  Mary  replied,  "  That  she  did  not  wish  lo  enter  into  the 

wrvioe  of  the  queen,  but  that  she  pitied  her."     "  Why  no }'"  asked  Las- 

•pHp.     "  Marry,"  replied  the  other,  •*  because  she  is  light  both  in  condi- 

■-•fn  and  living,"  and  then  she  related  ihe  tale  of  Kathanne's  lapse  from 

■11'-  wilh  Derham  in  revnliing  lerms.'     Alas,  for  ihe  inoiherless  child 

"  liad  in  ilie  most  perilone  season  of  woman's  life  been  exposed  lo 

ortfiinniinating  socrely  of  such  a  female !     The  disclosure  was  re- 

1 1  ^  by  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  Ihe  lord  chancellor  as  a  matter  proper 

<L  laid  before  the  kin^,  and  the  task  was  deputed  to  Cranmer.* 
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Tn  que«n,  unconscious  of  how  dark  a  cloud  impended  over  her,  w 
Twiviug  frcah  tokens  of  regard  every  hour  from  Henry,  who  hehaved, 
»» if  U  were  his  intention  lo  prove  to  the  world — ■ 

"  How  much  the  wife  was  dearer  than  the  bride." 
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Thaj  ani?«d  at  Windaor  on  the  96Ui  of  OctolNrv  md  ftemfiwi  U 
Huupton  Court  on  the  30th,  in  reedinen  to.  keep  the  fatiiel  efil 
Siinta.'  Henry  end  Katharine  hoth  received  the  aacnnent  theft  dij. 
Henry,  on  thia  occaaion,  while  kneeling  befoie  the  altar,  niaed  hia  fm 
to  heaven,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  ^  I  reiKler  thanka  to  thee,  O  Laad^  Ml 
after  ao  many  atrange  acddenta  that  have  he&Uen  ny  mafri^gwi^  ihga 
heat  been  pleaaed  to  give  me  a  wife  to  entirdy  confomed  towriMliB^ 
tiona  aa  her  that  I  now  have.^  He  then  reqneated  hie  ceniawnii  fkit 
biahGn  of  Lincoln,  to  prepare  a  public  form  of  thankwivinf  to  Mau^tf 
God  for  having  bleased  him  with  ao  loving,  dntifol,  and  virtnona  a  qoMa. 
Thia  was  to  be  read  <m  the  morrow,  which  was  All  Soola'  diqr.  Bat 
on  that  fiital  morrow,  while  Henry  was  at  maaa,  the  paper  daMt  oootuned 
the  particulara  of  the  miacondnct  d  her,  whom  he  eateemad  aaek  a 

C'd  of  womanhood  and  perfect  love  to  himaelC  waa  pvt  into  Ui 
da  by  Cranmer,  with  a  humble  requeat  that  he  would  read  il  when  he 
waa  in  entire  privacy.'  The  object  of  Cranmer  in  preaentiiw  the  infena- 
ation  againat  the  queen  to  Henry  in  the  chi^  waa  evidentnr  lo  pmnat 
the  announcement  to  the  people  of  the  public  form  of  thankwiving, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  bishop.  The  absence  of  Katharaie 
from  her  accustomed  place  in  the  royal  closet  afibrded  the  archbtihq) 
the  better  opportunity  of  striking  this  decisive  blow. 

Henry  at  first  treated  the  statement  as  a  calumny  invented  for  the 
destruction  of  the  queen ;  for,  as  he  himself  afterwaida  declared,  <^  he  so 
tenderly  loved  the  woman,  and  had  conceived  such  a  constant  opinioa 
of  her  honesty,  that  he  supposed  it  rather  to  be  a  forged  matter  than  the 
truth.''  On  which,  being  greatly  perplexed,  he  sent  for  the  lord  piivy 
aeal,  the  lord  admiral,  sir  Anthony  Browne,  and  sir  Thomas  Wriothes- 
ley,  to  whom  he  opened  the  case,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  ^He  coqU 
not  believe  it  to  be  true ;  and  yet,  the  information  having  been  onee 
made,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  till  the  certainty  thereof  were  known, 
but  he  would  not,  in  any  wise,  that  in  the  inquisition  any  apark  of 
scandal  should  arise  against  the  queen.''*  He  then  despatched  the  lord 
privy  seal  to  London,  where  Lassells  was  secretly  kept,  to  try  if  he 
would  stand  to  his  saying.  Lassells  reiterated  his  tale,  and  added,  ^Thtt 
he  would  rather  die  in  the  declaration  of  the  truth  since  it  ao  nttriy 
touched  the  king  than  live  with  the  concealment  of  the  aame."  Uii 
sister  was  also  examined,  who  gave  evidence  of  the  early  miaecmdaet 
of  the  queen. 

That  Katharine  had  admitted  Derham  and  Manox,  with  John  Bnlner, 
and  other  persons,  who  were  acquainted  with  her  fetal  misconduct,  into 
her  royal  household,  was,  probably,  a  matter  in  which  ahe  had  no 
choice,  as  she  was  entirely  in  their  power ;  but  the  eircnmatanee  of 
their  being  there  afforded  a  startling  confirmation  of  the  chargea  against 
her. 

Wriothesley  received  express  instructions  from  the  king  to  take  Bar 
ham  into  custody,  on  an  accusation  of  piracy,  becauae  he  had  bee 

_  ■        _  •     
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before  in  Ireland  fonnerly  noted  for  that  offence/  making  that  pretence 
lest  any  spark  of  suspicion  should  get  abroad  from  his  examination. 

The  arrest  was  effected ;  and  Henry's  wrathful  jealousy  having  been 
powerfully  excited  by  a  report  that  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk  should 
nave  had  the  folly  to  say,  when  in  the  queen's  chamber,  to  a  certain 
gentlewoman,  ^  There,"  pointing  to  Derham,  ^  this  is  he  who  fled  away 
into  Ireland  for  the  queen's  sake !"  caused  him  to  be  examined  very 
sharply  as  to  the  nature  of  his  connexion  with  the  queen.' 

Derham  boldly  acknowledged  ^  that  a  promise  of  marriage  had  been 
exchanged  between  himself  and  the  queen  many  years  previous  to  her 
onion  with  the  king;  that  they  had  lived  as  man  and  wife  while  he  was  in 
the  service  of  her  grandmother,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk ;  and  tliat  they 
were  regarded  in  that  light  among  the  servants  in  the  family ;  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  her  wife,  and  she  had  often  called  him  husband,  before 
witnesses ;  that  they  had  exchanged  gifts  and  love-tokens  frequently  in 
these  days;  and  he  had  given  her  money  whenever  he  had  it."  He 
solemnly  denied  that  the  slightest  familiarity  had  ever  taken  place  between 
them  since  Katharine's  marriage  with  tiie  king.'  This  was  the  substance 
of  his  first  statements,  freely  given,  nor  could  the  extremity  of  torture 
wring  from  him  any  thing  of  further  import  against  the  queen ;  neither 
is  there  the  slightest  evidence  tending  to  convict  her  of  having  renewed 
her  criminal  intimacy  with  him;*  on  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  by 
the  bitter  scorn  of  her  expressions,  when  compelled  to  name  him,*  that 
he  had  become  the  object  of  her  greatest  aversion,  af\er  she  had  seen 
the  folly  of  her  early  infatuation,  and  felt  the  blight  that  his  selfish  pas- 
sion had  been  the  means  of  casting  on  her  morning  bloom  of  life. 

When  the  result  of  the  first  day's  investigation  was  brought  to  the 
king  by  the  persons  employed  in  that  business,  he  seemed  like  a  man 
pierced  to  the  heart;*  and, after  vainly  struggling  for  utterance,  his  pride 
and  firmness  gave  way,  and  he  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  He  lef^ 
Hampton  Court  the  next  morning  without  seeing  the  queen,  or  sending 
any  message  to  her ;  and  the  same  day  the  council  came  to  her  in  a 
body,  and  informed  her  of  the  charge  that  had  been  made  against  her. 
She  denied  it,  with  earnest  protestations  of  her  innocence ;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  were  gone  fell  into  fits  so  violent,  that  her  life  and  reason 
were  that  night  supposed  to  be  in  danger.^ 

When  this  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  sent  Cranmer  to  her  in  the 
morning  with  a  deceitful  assurance,  that  if  she  would  acknowledge  her 
transgressions,  the  king,  although  her  life  had  been  forfeited  by  the  law, 
had  determined  to  extend  unto  her  his  most  gracious  mercy."  Katha- 
finei  who  was  in  a  state  of  frantic  agony  when  the  archbishop  entered, 
was  overpowered  with  softer  emotions  on  hearing  the  message,  and 
unable  to  do  more  than  raise  her  hands  with  expressions  of  thankfulness 

'Act!  of  tlie  Privy  Council,  vol.  vii.  p.  354.  "State  Paper  Office  MS. 
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to  the  king  for  haring  shown  her  more  mercy  than  she  had  dared  to  ask 
for  herself.* 

In  the  evening  Cranmer  returned  to  her  again,  when,  finding  het 
more  composed,  he  drew  from  her  a  promise,  ^  that  she  would  reply  to 
his  questions  as  truly  and  faithfully  as  she  would  answer  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  on  the  promise  which  she  made  at  her  baptism,  and  by  the 
sacrament  which  she  received  on  All  Hallows'  day  last  past."* 

The  particulars  of  the  queen's  behaviour  during  these  interviews,  and 
the  agonising  state  of  excitement  in  which  she  was  at  this  dreadful 
crisis  of  her  fate,  will  be  best  detailed  in  the  following  letter  from 
Cranmer  to  the  king : — 

*<Cbaxmib  to  HsvaT  VIII. 

**  It  may  please  your  majesty  to  un(ler.«tand,  that,  at  the  repair  to  the  queen'i 
grace,  I  found  her  in  such  lamentation  and  heaviness  as  I  never  saw  no  creature, 
so  that  it  would  haye  pitied  any  man's  heart  in  the  world  to  have  looked  upoo 
her;  and  m  that  vehement  rage*  she  continued  (as  tliey  informed  me  which  be 
about  her)  from  my  departure  from  her  unto  my  return  again,  and  then  I  found 
her,  as  I  do  supiwsc,  far  entered  towards  afranzy,  which  I  feared,  before  my 
departure  from  her,  at  my  first  being  with  her.  Surely,  if  your  grace's  coraforf 
had  not  come  in  time,  she  could  have  continued  no  long  time  in  that  condition 
without  a/ranry,  which,  nevertheless,  I  do  yet  much  suspect  to  follow  herenAer. 
As  for  my  message  from  your  majesty  unto  her,  I  M*as  purposed  to  enter  coai 
miiniration  in  tliis  wise :  First,  to  exaggerate  the  griovousness  of  her  demerits, 
then  to  declare  unto  her  the  justice  <if  ynur  grneo's  laws,  and  what  she  ou^ht  to 
suffer  by  the  same,  and  last  t»f  all,  to  sijj'nify  unio  her  your  most  gracious  nicri'v; 
but  when  I  saw  in  what  condition  she  wns,  I  was  fain  to  turn  my  pur]}0»e.  and 
to  begin  at  the  last  part  first.  To  comfurt  her  by  your  grace's  benignity  and 
merey;  for  else,  the  recital  of  your  grace's  laws,  wiih  the  aggravation  of  her 
otfenccs,  might,  peradventurc,  have  driven  her  into  some  dangerous  extasy.  or  el  je 
into  a  very  franzy.  so  that  the  wonls  of  c(>mfiirt,  coming  last,  might  have  come  too 
late.  And  afler  I  had  declared  your  grace's  mercy  extended  unto  her,  she  held  up 
her  hands,  and  gave  most  humble  thanks  unto  your  majesty,  who  had  showe-l  het 
more  grace  and  mercy  than  she  herselflhought  meet  to  sue  for,  or  could  have  lioped 
for.  Then,  for  a  time,  she  became  more  temperate  and  motlerate.  saving  that  she 
still  sobbed  and  we])t ;  but  aller  a  little  pausing,  she  suddenly  fell  into  a  nev 
rage^  much  worse  than  before.  Now  I  do  use  her  thus. — when  I  do  see  her  in 
any  such  extreme  brauh*  I  do  travail  with  her  to  know  the  cause.  an<l  thon.ai 
m-jcli  as  I  can,  1  do  labour  to  take  away,  or  at  the  least,  to  mitigate  the  caiiae. 
and  so  I  did  at  tliat  time.  I  tnld  her  there  was  some  new  phantasy  come  into 
her  head,  which  I  desired  to  open  unto  me :  and  alter  a  certain  lime,  when  she 
had  recovered  herself  that  she  might  speak,  she  cried,  and  said  : — 

'"Alas,  my  L<.»rd,  that  I  am  alive — the  fear  of  death  did  not  grieve  me  so 
mud:  before  as  doth  now  the  remembmnce  of  the  king's  goodness — for  when  I 
lemember  how  gmcious  and  loving  a  prince  I  had,  I  cannot  but  sorrow:  hut 
this  frudden  mercy,  more  than  I  could  have  looked  for  (showed  unto  me,  » 
unworthy,  at  this  time),  maketh  mine  olTences  to  appear  before  mine  eye* 
much  more  heinous  ilian  they  did  before.  And  the  more  I  consider  the  grcil* 
ness  of  his  mercy,  the  more  1  do  sorrow  in  my  heart  that  I  should  so  mis-ordet 
myself  against  his  majesty.' 

"And  for  all  I  could  say  to  her.  she  continued  in  a  great  pang  a  long  while. 
After  that  she  began  something  to  remit  her  rage,  and  come  to  herself:  she  wai 
metely  well   until  night,  and  I  had   good  communication  with  her,  and,  as  1 

*  State  Papers.  •  langard ;  Tyiler. 
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dxNi^t,  brought  her  into  a  great  quietness.  Nevertheless,  at  night,  about  six  of 
the  clock,  she  fell  into  another  pang,  but  not  so  outrageous  as  the  first ;  and  that 
was  (as  she  showed  me),  because  of  remoinbrance,  that,  at  that  time  of  the 
eTening,  (as  she  said),  master  Heneage  was  wont  to  bring  her  news  of  your 
grace.  And  because  I  lack  time  to  write  all  things  to  your  migesty,  I  have 
referred  other  things  to  be  opened  by  the  mouth  of  the  bearer  of  this,  sir  John 
Dudley,  saving  I  have  sent  enclosed  all  that  I  can  get  of  her,  concerning  any 
communication  with  Derham,  which,  although  it  be  not  so  much  as  I  thought, 
ret,  I  suppose,  is  surely  sufficient  to  prove  a  contract,  although  she  thinks  it  be 
no  contract.  The  cause  that  master  Baynton  was  sent  to  3rour  majesty  was, 
partly  for  tlie  declaration  of  her  state,  and  partly  because,  aAer  my  departure 
from  her,  she  began  to  excuse  and  tamper  those  things  which  she  had  spoken 
onto  me  and  set  her  hand,  as,  at  my  coming  unto  your  majesty,  I  shall  more 
fully  declare  by  word  of  mouth,  for  she  saith,  *that  Derham  used  to  her  impo^ 
tune-force,  and  had  not  her  fiee  w^ill  and  consent.*  Thus,  Almighty  God  have 
your  majesty  in  his  preservation  and  governance.  From  your  grace's  most 
bonnden  chaplain. 

«*T.  CiirTVAaisv."* 

From  CraDoier^s  assertion  that  the  queen  had  ^  set  her  hand''  to  the 
paper,  it  has  been  inferred  that  she  was  able  to  write,  but  it  might  be 
only  her  mark  of  attestation ;  and,  even  if  she  could  sign  her  name,  it 
does  not  prove  her  capability  of  writing  letters,  or  any  thing  beyond 
a  signature. 

In  the  whole  of  this  transaction  there  is  nothing  more  extraordinary 
than  the  per\'ersity  of  Katharine  in  refusing  to  acknowledge,  that,  as  far 
as  an  obligation,  which  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  church, 
could  go,  she  was  plighted  to  her  kihsraan,  Francis  Derham,  before  she 
received  the  nuptial  ring  from  king  Henry.  But  with  the  same  head- 
itrong  rashness  which  had  characterized  her  conduct  from  childhood, 
the  determined  to  cling  to  her  queenly  dignity  at  all  hazards,  rather  than 
admit  of  any  plea  that  would  have  the  eifect  of  rendering  her  subse- 
quent marriage  with  the  king  null  and  void. 

The  following  passages  are  subjoined,  on  that  point,  from  her  con- 
fession, which  was  sent  by  Cranmer  to  the  king : — 

^  Being  again  examined  by  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  of  contracts  and 
communications  of  marriage  between  Derham  and  me,  I  shall  here 
answer  faithfully  and  truly,  as  I  shall  make  answer  at  the  last  day  of 
judgment,  and  by  the  promise  that  I  made  in  baptism,  and  the  sacra- 
ment I  received  upon  All  Hallows'  day  last  past. 

^  First,  I  do  say  that  Derham  hath  many  times  moved  me  unto  the 
question  of  matrimony,  whereunto,  as  far  as  I  remember,  I  never  granted 
him  more  than  I  have  confessed ;  and  as  for  those  words,  ^  I  do  promise 
that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,'  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  spoke 
them ;  but  as  concerning  the  other  words,  that '  I  should  promise  him 
by  my  iaith  and  trotli,'  I  am  sure  1  never  spoke  them. 

^  Questioned  whether  I  called  him  husband,  and  he  me  wife  ?  I  do 
snswer,  that  there  was  communication  in  the  house  that  we  two  should 

*  iitate  , Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  689-601.  This  is  written  entirely  with  Cranmer*ii 
bsnd.  By  the  expressions  in  this  letter,  which  is  full  of  kind  feeling,  it  seems 
Cnuuner  really  believed  Henry  would  ihow  the  mercy  he  pretended  to  th« 
wretched  girL 
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marry  together,  and  some  of  his  enemies  had  envy  thereat,  wh 
he  desired  me  to  give  him  leave  to  call  me  wife,  and  that  I  woi 
him  husband,  and  I  said,  ^  I  was  content;'  and  so,  after  that,  coo 
he  called  me  wife,  and  many  times  I  called  him  husband,  and  1 
many  times  to  kiss  me. 

^And,  I  suppose,  this  is  true,  that  at  one  time  he  kissed  n 
often :  some  who  stood  by  made  observations  on  his  conduct, 
unto  he  answered,  ^Who  should  hinder  him  from  kissing  hi 
wife  ?»' " 

King  Henry  remained  in  the  neighbouring  palace  of  Oatlands^i 
he  had  withdrawn  to  await  the  result  of  these  investigatioiH 
appears  to  have  been  torn  with  contending  passions,  and  not  rea 
to  trust  to  his  own  feelings,  with  regard  to  his  unhappy  queen, 
all  proceedings  to  the  direction  of  Cranmer  and  the  council.  Ka 
was  now  placed  under  arrest,  and  her  keys  were  taken  away  froo 
and  on  the  11th  of  October  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wit 
othesley  and  Mr.  comptroller,  received  orders  to  go  to  the  que 
signify  to  her  the  king's  pleasure,  that  she  should  depart  on  the  : 
ing  Monday  to  Sion  House  while  the  inquiry  pended. 

The  state  of  a  queen  was  not  yet  entirely  taken  from  her,  but  i 
to  the  following  appointments,  which  are  copied  from  the  o: 
council : — 

''  The  furniture  of  three  chambers,  hanged  with  mean  stufff  without  ui 
of  estate  (canopy),  of  which  three,  one  shall  serve  for  Mr.  Baynton 
otliers  to  dine  in,  and  the  other  two  to  serve  for  her  use,  and  with  a  small 
of  servants.  The  king's  highnesses  pleasure  is  that  the  queen  have,  acoo 
her  choice,  four  gentlewomen  and  two  chamberers,  foreseeing  always  i 
lady  Baynton  be  one,  whose  husband  the  kings  pleasure  is  should  aU 
queen,  and  have  the  rule  and  government  of  the  whole  house.  Besit 
Baynton,  his  wife,  and  the  almoner,  the  king  appointeth  none  spec 
remain  with  her ;  the  rest  are  to  depart  uyton  Monday  next.  And  th 
pleasure  is,  that  my  lady  Mary'  be  conducted  to  my  lord  prince's  hoai 
John  Dudley,  with  a  convenient  number  of  queen  Katharine's  servants.'' 
Margaret  ]>ougIas  (the  daughter  of  Henry's  sister,  the  queen  of  Scotlai 
likewise  to  make  way  for  the  disgraced  queen's  establishment;  she  t 
ducted  to  Kenning-hall,  and  with  her  went  the  young  duchess  of  Ri< 
The  queen's  maids  of  honour  were  ordered  to  return  to  their  friends,  ei 
Mrs.  Bassett,  whom  the  king,  "considering  tlie  calamity  of  her  friendi 
mined  to  provide  for."  Tlien  follows,  "  the  king's  resolution  to  lay  be 
parliament  and  judges  the  abominable  behaviour  of  the  queen,  but  witt 
mention  of  precontract  to  Derham,  *  which  mijj^ht  serve  for  her  defei 
only  to  open  and  make  manifest  the  king's  highness's  just  cause  of  ind 
and  displeasure.  Considering  no  man  would  think  it  reasonable  that  th 
highness  (altliough  his  majesty  doth  not  yet  take  the  degree  of  her  estaii 
from  her)  should  entertain  her  so  tenderly  in  the  high  degree  and  est 
queen,  who  for  her  demerits  is  so  unworthy  of  the  same.  Therefore  tfa 
majesty  willeth,  that  whoever  among  you  know  not  only  the  whole  ma 
also  how  it  was  first  detected,  by  whom,  and  by  what  means,  it  cam 

^  Queen  Katharine  Howard*s  confession ;  Burnet's  Reformation, 
■ijtate  Papers,  vol.  i. 

'The  princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Heniy  YIII.    Jfy  lord  priacff  was  hi 
bcother,  aAerwards  Edward  VL 
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igesty's  knowledge,  with  the  whole  of  the  king's  majesty's  lorrowful 
r  and  careful  proceeding  in  it,  should  upon  the  Sunday  coming  assemble 
dies  and  gentlewomen  aud  gentlemen  being  now  in  the  queen  s  house- 
l  declare  unto  them  the  whole  process  of  the  matter  (excey't  that  ye 
mention  of  the  precontract),  but  omitting  that,  set  forth  such  matter  as 
ifonnd  their  misdemeanour.  Touching  the  queen's  departing  from  that 
1  removing  to  Sion,  shall  be  on  Monday  next  coming,  such  ladies  only 
I  at  Hampton  Court  to  abide  the  queen's  removing,  as  by  advertise- 
en  ]rou,  of  those  that  shall  succeed  there ;  providing  always  that  the 
ep  their  day  of  departure  upon  Monday,  and  such  only  to  remain  at 
Court  to  abide  the  queen's  removing  as  shall  be  attendant  at  Sion. 
on  Mr.  comptroller,  to  understand  that  Mr.  Weldon,  master  of  the 
If  hath  been  here  spoken  to,  to  make  provision  of  wine,  beer,  and  other 
M  at  Sion  for  that  purpose. 

»  king's  palace  of  Westminster,  the  11th  of  November,  at  night 
**  Your  loving  friends, 

^NomroLK.    SovTHAMPTOir.    SvrroLK.    Russill. 

**AirT03ri  Bhowki.    Aktoitt  WiKoriiLD. 

"Rapi  Saslitr. 

ennore,  his  majesty's  pleasure  is,  that  Mr.  Seymour  shall  remain  there, 
he  jewels  and  other  tilings  of  the  queen's,  till  she  be  gone,  and  then  to 
n  hither.  And  to  the  queen's  grace  ye  must  appoint  six  French  hoods, 
appurtenances,  with  edges  of  goldsmith's  work,  so  there  be  no  stone  or 
the  same ;  likewise  as  many  pair  of  sleeves,  six  gowns,  and  six  kirtles 
lamask  and  velvet,  with  such  things  as  belong  to  the  same,  except 
one  and  pearl, 
e  court  (Westminster),  to  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  at  Hampton  Court.'" 

is  of  this  order  we  trace  the  lingering  tenderness  of  the  king  for 
•  had  been  so  lately  tiie  object  of  his  adoring  fondness.  It  is 
,ous  to  observe  how  those  who  at  first  raked  up  the  most  trivial 
tales  (that  eight  years  ago  circulated  among  the  menials  of 
less  of  Norfolk,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  precontract 
Derham  and  the  queen),  now  caution  their  colleagues  *^  by  no 
>  mention  the  precontract^  lest  it  should  serve  her  for  an  excuse 
icr  life." 

council  had,  in  fact,  come  to  the  determination  of  proceeding 
he  queen  on  the  awful  charge  of  adultery,  and,  finding  it  im- 
to  convict  her  of  that  crime  with  Derham,  they  determined  to 
some  other  person.  But  so  circumspect  had  been  the  deport- 
Katharine  since  her  marriage,  that  the  only  man  to  whom  she 
'  manifested  the  slightest  degree  of  condescension  was  her  first 
Thomas  Culpepper. 

young  gentleman  was  the  son  of  Katharine^s  uncle,  sir  John 
er,  of  Holin^hourn,  in  Kent.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  privy 
to  Henry  VIII.  before  the  elevation  of  his  fair  kinswoman  to 
dignity  of  queen-consort.  His  name  is  found  among  the  royal 
lents  at  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  he  distinguished 
in  the  jousts  at  Durham  House  in  honour  of  those  nuptials, 
lirty-third  year  of  king  Henry,  he  obtained  the  grant  of  three 
from  the  crown.  The  nearness  of  their  relationship  naturally 
p^at  intimacy  between  him  and  Katharine,  for  they  had  been 

>  State  Papers,  p.  695. 
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companions  in  cnildhood ;  but  whether  there  were  erer  a  matrimoiud 
engagement  in  perspective  between  them,  as  suspected  by  her  forsakeo 
and  jealous  lov^r,  Derham,  previous  to  her  union  with  the  king,  canno 
now  be  ascertained.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  report  might  haye  decided 
the  council  to  implicate  him  with  the  queen  in  a  charge  of  adultery. 
As  this  was  the  only  means  of  dissolving  tlie  king's  marriage,  the  queen's 
female  attendants  were  strictly  examined  with  a  view  to  establish  the 
charge.  Whether  these  unfortunate  women  were  examined  by  torture, 
like  the  men,  or  only  put  in  terror  of  it,  is  not  on  record ;  but  when  we 
remember  that  Wriothesley  and  Rich  were  the  agents  by  whom  the 
evidences  were  collected,  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  not  very  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  means  they  employed.  These  were  the  men  after- 
wards found  superseding  the  more  merciful  executioner  in  his  abhorred 
office,  in  tlie  dungeon  of  the  young,  the  lovely,  and  pious  Anne  Askew, 
when,  provoked  by  her  silent  fortitude,  they  threw  off  their  gowns  and 
worked  the  rack  with  their  own  ferocious  hands,  till  they  nearly  tore 
her  delicate  frame  asunder.  These  two  men  were  the  most  unprincipled 
and  sanguinary  of  the  whole  swarm  of  pturvenues  of  whom  Ueniy^i 
cabinet  was  composed.  Wriothesley  is  thus  portrayed  by  a  contempo- 
rary poet  :— 

**From  vile  estate  of  base  and  low  degree. 

By  false  deceit,  by  crali  and  subtle  ways. 

Of  mischief  mould  and  key  of  cruelty, 

Was  crept  full  high,  borne  up  by  various  stays. 
•  •  •  •  • 

With  ireful  eyej  or  clearing  like  a  cat, 
Killing  by  spite  whom  he  thought  fit  to  hit.'** 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Wriolhesley''s  reports  of  the  examinations  of 
the  witnesses  without  perceiving  his  deadly  malice  against  the  qoeea 
and  her  kindred.     When  writing  to  his  culleague  Sadler,  he  does  not 
disguise  his  satisfaction  at  ^^  pyking  out  any  thing  that  is  likely  to  sem 
tlie  purpose  of  our  business^'''^  as  he  calls  it.    ^  I  assure  you,''  writes  hty 
"  my  woman  Tylncy  halh  done  us  worthy  service  and  true,  as  it  ip- 
peareih."     The  evidence  on  which  Mr.  Secretary  Wriothesley  felicitates   \ 
himself  so  liiglily  goes  no  farther  than  to  prove  that  the  queen  was  snr-   i 
rounded  by  spies,  who  were  disposed  to  place  evil  constructions  on  her   ! 
most  trifling  departure  from  the  rigour  of  royal  etiquette. 

The  following  is  the  document  alluded  to :  ^^  The  deposition  of  Kt*  ■ 
tharine  Tylney,  at  Westminster,  November  13th,  33  Henry  VIII.'— She 
saith,  that  she  remembers  at  Lincoln  the  queen  went  two  nights  ont  d 
her  chamber  wlien  it  was  late,  to  lady  Rochford's  chamber,  which  vis 
up  a  little  pair  of  stairs  by  the  queen's  chamber.  And  the  first  nigbt 
tills  deponent  and  Margaret,^  her  colleague,  went  up  with  her,  and  the 
queen  made  them  both  go  down  again,  but  Margaret  went  up  agtio 
cftsoons,  and  this  deponent  went  to  bed  with  Mrs.  Friswith  (another  of 
the  queen's  chambercrs).     As  far  as  she  remembereth,  when  it  was  latS) 

*  Cavendish.  *  MS.  in  Stato  Paper  Office. 

'Katharine  Tylnoy  and  Margaret  Morton  were  two  of  the  queen^t  chambeitf^ 
or  bedchamber  women. 
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tbout  two  of  the  clock,  Margaret  came  up  to  bed  to  them,  and  she 
(Tylney)  said  to  Margaret,  ^ Jesus!  is  not  the  queen  a-bed  yet?'  and 
Margaret  said,  ^  Yes,  even  now.'  <  The  second  night,'  she  says  that  ^  the 
queen  made  all  her  fellows  go  to  bed,  and  took  only  this  deponent  with 
her,  al  which  time  she  tarried  also  in  manner  as  long  as  she  did  the 
other  night,  during  which  time  this  deponent  was  in  a  little  place  with 
ray  lady  Rochford's  woman,'  and  ^  therefore  on  her  peril,'  saiih  ^  she 
nerer  saw  who  came  unto  the  queen  and  my  lady  Rochford,  nor  heard 
what  was  said  between  them.'  ^  Item,'  she  saith,  ^  that  the  queen  hath 
caused  her  to  do  sundry  such  strange  messages  to  lady  Rochford,  that 
the  could  not  tell  her  how  to  utter  them;  and  at  Hampton  Court  lately 
•he  bade  her  go  to  my  lady  Rochford  and  ask  her  *  when  she  should 
ha?e  the  thing  she  promised  her  ?'  and  she  (lady  Rochford)  answered, 
'  that  she  sat  up  for  it,  and  she  would  the  next  day  bring  her  word  her- 
self.' A  like  message  and  answer  was  conveyed  to  and  from  my  lord 
ofSuflblk."* 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  of  these  myste- 
rious messages,  but  considering  that  the  king's  brother-in-law,  Suffolk, 
was  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  they  were 
any  way  connected  with  love  a&irs,  and  therefore  the  probability  is, 
tbcy  related  to  supplies  of  money,  or  the  private  purchase  of  jewels  or 
articles  of  adornment,  which  the  queen  employed  the  agency  of  these 
persons  to  procure  in  an  underhand  way.  Katharine,  like  all  persons 
who  have  been  early  initiated  into  the  dark  mysteries  of  sin,  had  evi- 
dently acquired  a  systematic  habit  of  concealment,  even  with  regard  to 
those  trifling  actions  which,  when  openly  performed,  would  never  excite 
suspicion. 

The  testimony  of  Margaret  Morton'  (Tylney's  companion)  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  queen,  as  far  as  her  own  opinion  goes ;  she  imagined 
^  that  the  lady  Rochford  was  a  party  to  some  intrigue  that  the  queen 
was  carrying  on  at  Lincoln,  Pontefract,  and  York."  ^^  When  they  were 
at  Pontefract,"  she  sa}*^,  ^  the  queen  had  angry  words  with  Mrs.  Luf]^ 
kyn  (another  of  the  chamberers)  and  herself,  and  forbade  their  attend- 
ance in  her  bed-chamber."  On  which,  these  two  women  kept  a  jealous 
watch  on  her  majesty's  proceedings.  ^^  Lady  Rochford,"  Margaret  said, 
^  conveyed  letters  to  and  from  the  queen  to  Culpepper,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, and  one  night  when  they  were  at  Pontefract,  and  the  queen  was 
in  her  bed-chamber,  with  no  other  attendant  than  my  lady  Rochford, 
and  the  lady  Rochford  (which  was  an  unusual  thing)  did  not  only  lock 
the  chamber-door,  but  bolted  it  in  the  inside  also,  and  when  the  king 
CMBe  with  the  intent  to  pass  the  night  there,  he  found  the  door  so  fast- 
ened, and  there  was  some  delay  before  he  was  admitted."  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  that  the  queen  was  in  the  bath,  or  so  engaged  as  to  ren- 
der it  expedient  to  fasten  her  chamber-door,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  any  other  person  was  in  the  chamber  besides  the  lady-in- 
waiting  and  the  queen. 

>  MSS.  in  State  Paper  Office,  33  Henry  VIIL 
•6tM»  Paper  MS.  33  Heory  VIIL 
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The  hie  of  Anne  BoIe3m  and  her  brother,  lord  Rochford,  had  recentl? 
afforded  melancholy  witness  on  how  slight  grounds  a  queen  of  England 
might  be  sent  to  the  block,  and  a  noble  gentleman  ^done  to  death"  bv 
slanderous  tongues.  The  only  evidence  adduced  in  proof  of  the  alleged 
crime  of  Anne  Boleyn  with  her  brother  was,  that  he  had  leaned  his  hand 
on  her  bed ;  and  now  his  widow,  who  had  borne  murderous  testimonj 
against  her  lord,  was  to  be  brought  by  retributive  justice  to  an  ignoni- 
ous  death,  on  a  cliarge  of  having  been  an  accomplice  in  a  royal  intngne, 
because  she,  as  lady-in-waiting,  had  been  present  at  an  interview  be- 
tween the  queen  and  her  first-cousin.  Lady  Rochford  was  many  yean 
older  than  her  thoughtless  mistress,  and,  having  been  lady  of  the  bed« 
chamber  to  the  four  preceding  queens,  she  ought  to  have  had  safficient 
experience  in  the  etiquette  of  the  court  to  have  warned  Katharine  of  the 
impropriety  of  admitting  her  kinsman  to  her  presence  at  an  nnsnitable 
hour.  How  greatly  Katharine's  health  was  shaken  by  the  agitating  scenes 
of  that  dreadful  week  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  from  sir  Ralph  Std- 
ler,  directing  the  archbidbop  and  Wriothesley  to  ^  question  the  queen 
again  with  respect  to  her  intimacy  with  Culpepper,  if  they  fonnd  her  in 
such  a  state  of  health  and  mind  as  to  bear  it."  Nothing  could  indoce 
Katharine  to  admit  that  there  had  ever  been  the  slightest  improprietv 
between  her  and  this  near  relative.  None  of  the  great  ladies  in  attend- 
ance on  the  queen  were  examined.  Margaret  Douglas,  the  king's  niece, 
who  was  the  first  lady-in-waiting,  however,  received  a  severe  repri- 
mand,' not  for  being  privy  to  any  levity  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  but 
for  her  own  misconduct  in  having  entered  into  a  clandestine  courtship 
with  lord  Charles  Howard,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  young  uncle 
of  the  queen,  and  also  the  half-brother  of  her  first  love,  the  unfortanste 
lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  died  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  for  haviog 
presumed  to  plight  his  troth,  without  the  king's  consent,  to  a  lady  in 
such  near  relation  to  the  crown. 

On  tlie  Idth  of  November  Katharine  was  removed  as  a  degraded  pri- 
soner from  Hampton  Court  to  Sion.  Her  disgrace  was  proclaimed  u> 
her  attendants,  who  were  assembled  in  the  Siar-chainber  for  that  por* 
pose,  and  the  household  was  discharged. 

Tiiou^h  many  of  the  queen^s  ladies  were,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
highest  rank,  the  lord  chancellor  entered  into  all  the  details,  in  his  de- 
claration of  Katharine's  former  misconduct  with  Derham.  He  con- 
cluded with  an  intimation  that  there  was  ^^  a  still  further  appearance  of 
abomination  in  the  queen,  which  for  the  present  he  left  in  a  cloud."' 

The  very  next  day  Henry's  ministers  (who  were  in  great  haste  to  pro- 
claim the  dishonour  of  their  royal  master  to  foreign  nations)  addressed 
a  circular,  announcing  the  whole  order  and  story  of  the  queen^s  miscon- 
duct, to  the  king's  ministers  abroad.  Tiiey  even  obliged  the  French 
ambassador  with  particulars  wliich  ought  never  to  have  been  nuKie 
public,  even  if  true. 

Francis  I.,  in  return,  sent  his  condolences  to  Henry  on  the  misbe- 
haviour of  Katharine  Howard,  saying,  ^  he  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the 

^  State  Paper  MS.  *  State  Papers,  vol.  L  p.  6S4. 
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peat  displeasares,  troubles,  and  inquietations,  which  his  good  bi other 
had  recently  had  by  the  naughty  demeanour  of  her  lately  reputed  for 
<jueen."  * 

The  motives  of  Henry's  council  in  thus  blazoning  the  charges  against 
the  queen  as  facts,  before  they  had  been  substantiated  as  such  by  a  trial, 
are  glaringly  apparent  There  was  a  strong  yearning  in  the  king's  heart 
towards  her ;  therefore  the  chance  existed  of  her  regaining  her  former 
iiiflneoce,  since  no  actual  evidence  could  be  brought  of  her  dislo3ralty  to 
him^  and,  in  the  event  of  a  reconciliation,  those  who  had  accused  Ka- 
tharine would  have  cause  to  apprehend  punishment  for  conspiring  against 
her  life  and  fame.  They  played  their  perilous  game  with  too  much  skill 
to  allow  the  bruised  reed  to  rise  again,  and  before  the  first  transport  of 
Henry's  indignation  had  subsided  sufiiciendy  to  admit  of  his  forming  a 
dispassionate  judgment  of  the  nature  of  his  wrong — 

**  For  to  be  wroth  with  what  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  on  the  brain  — 

they  struck  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  by  inducing  him  to  sanction  the 
publication  of  details  which  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  ever 
receiving  Katharine  again  as  his  queen. 

In  the  meantime,  information  was  conveyed  to  the  council  that  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk,  on  hearing  the  rumour  of  the  arrest  of  the  queen 
and  Derham,  had  secretly  despatched  a  confidential  servant,  named 
Pewson,  to  Hampton  Court,  to  ascertain  the  real  slate  of  tiie  case. 
Pewson,  on  his  return,  told  his  lady  ^  that  it  was  reported  that  the  queen 
had  misconducted  herself  with  Derham,  aud  that  Katharine  Tylney  was 
privy  to  her  guilt"  The  duchess  said  ^  she  could  not  think  it  was  true, 
but,  if  it  were,  all  three  deserved  to  be  hanged."  Slie  then  said  to  Der- 
ham's  friend,  Damport,  ^I  hear  Mr.  Deiham  is  taken,  and  also  tlie 
queen  :  what  is  the  matter  ?"  ^  Some  words,  belike,  spoken  by  him  to 
a  gentleman-usher,'"  was  the  reply.  The  duchess  expressed  great  alarm 
**  lest  any  thing  should  befall  the  queen  in  consequence  of  evil  reports." 
She  gave  Damport  1 0/.,  doubtless  to  purchase  his  silence,  and  it  seems 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  allow  him  an  annual  stipend. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  despatched,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  make 
search  at  the  duchess's  house  at  Lambeth  for  Derham's  papers  and 
efl^ts ;  before  his  arrival,  however,  the  old  duchess,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  yeoman  of  her  kitchen,  and  some  others  of  her  meine^  had 
broken  open  the  coffers  and  trunks  belonging  to  Derham,  and  carried 
oSf  and  (as  it  is  supposed)  destroyed,  every  tiling  that  was  likely  to  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  herself  or  any  of  the  parties  implicated  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  queen''s  early  tran^^gressions.  When  the  duke  reported 
wliat  had  been  done  by  his  step-mother,  siie  and  all  her  servants  were 
placed  under  arrest  and  very  strictly  examined  by  the  council.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  given  of  the  examination  of  one  of  the  delin- 
quents :— 

■^  First  we  began  with  Ashby,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  man,  and 
wrote  on  Sunday  three  or  four  leaves  of  paper,  where,  among  many  long 
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tales  of  small  importance,  he  said,  that  when  the  ducbaaa  broke  i| 
Derham^s  cofiere,  he  T  Ashby)  and  her  comptroller  (a  priest)  were  pie- 
sent,  besides  the  smitn,  who  picked  the  one  cofier  and  broke  opeo  the 
other.  The  duchess  took  out  all  the  writings  and  carried  them  to  her 
chamber,  saying,  she  would  peruse  them  at  her  leisure,  without  snfio* 
ing  any  person  to  be  present  The  like  she  did  also  with  such  wcili^p 
as  were  in  his  mail.  She  declaied  she  meant  not  any  of  these  things 
to  come  to  revehuion.  She  would  have  had  Asliby  take  a  satiD  coti 
belonging  to  Derham  in  the  phice  of  30s.  8d.  which  Derhaai  owed  hiflh 
but  he  refused  it.  He  confessed,  also,  that  the  duchess  bad  been  in  the 
greatest  fear  lest  Alice  VVilks  should  have  told  lord  WilUam  of  the  fatt- 
liarity  between  the  queen  and  Derhaou  She  would  have  seal  one  to 
Calais  to  have  informed  the  lord  William  Howard  of  this  matter,  if  ihe 
had  not  been  advised  to  the  contrary.  He  (Ashby)  confessed  that  ibe 
(the  duchess)  once  said,  ^  that  if  there  be  no  ofience  since  the  roarriagef 
she  (the  queen)  ought  not  to  die  for  what  was  done  before;'  and ako, 
^  that  she  demanded,  whetlier  the  pardon '  would  not  serve  other  penooi 
who  knew  of  their  naughty  life  before  the  marriage.'  Also  he  eonfeaed 
that  she  broke  open  a  chest  and  two  cofiers  of  Damport's,  after  be  mi 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  likewise  took  out  all  his  writings  md 
letters  at  this  breaking  also.  Ashby  and  her  comptroller  were  present, 
and  one  Dunn,  yeoman  of  her  cellar,  who  played  the  smith's  part"' 

On  a  second  and  third  examination  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this 
transaction,  nothing  furtlier  could  be  learned  than  that  the  duchess  foood 
several  bundles  of  papers,  some  ballads,  and  books  with  musical  notei 
for  playing  on  the  lute,  among  Derham's  effects.  How  his  trunks  tod 
personal  property  came  to  be  in  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  house  cu 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  his  office  at  court  did  not 
entitle  him  to  lodgings  in  the  palace ;  that  he  was  only  there,  in  roti- 
tion,  with  other  gentlemen-in- waiting,  and  that  his  general  home  was  in 
the  house  of  his  noble  kinswoman,  the  dnchess  of  Norfolk. 

Who  his  parents  were  is  unknown,  yet  he  always  had  the  cooinaod 
of  money,  as  we  find  by  his  costly  presents  to  Katharine  when  she  vas 
living  as  a  dependant  in  the  house  of  the  duchess. 

Derham,  on  being  cross-questioned  on  Katharine  Tylney'k  evidence} 
touching  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  knowledge  of  his  clandestine  coon- 
ship  of  the  queen  when  a  girl,  admitted  the  fact,  ^  that  the  dnchess  had 
once  seen  him  kiss  her  grand-daughter,  for  which  she  struck  him  and 
beat  her,  and  gave  Bulmer  a  blow  for  permitting  it,"  as  related  before. 
^  Many  times  also,"  he  said,  ^^  she  would  blame  him  and  Katharine.^* 
He  said  ^  that  he  was  introduced  into  the  royal  household  by  the  quetn^' 
desire,  who  told  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  to  bring  him."'  How  fu  this 
was  fact  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  all  the  evidences  agree,  that  he  wu 
introduced  into  the  palace  by  the  duchess  of  Norfolk. 

Lady  Howard  deposed,  that  being  in  the  court,  the  queen  once  asked 
her,  ^  Where  Derham  was  ?"  and  she  replied,  ^  He  b  here  with  my 

'This  pardon  is  frequently  mentioned,  but  is  inexplicable. 
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"  and  the  queen  said,  "  M7  lady  or  Norfolk  haili  tlesinHl  me  to  ht^ 


J  Uiia  how  il 


night,  the 


of  bis  being 


I  houMholiI  had  ihe  wont  possible  elTect  on  llie  queen's  cause: 
it  waa  the  only  available  tact  against  her,  and  was  used  by  the 
)  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  her  intention  to  wrong  thu 
;  Henry  naiuraily  regarded  il  in  that  light.' 
'.  aecrelary  Wriothesley  gives  a  li?ely  account  of  the  ten 
esa  of  NorTolk  and  her  FesiRlance  to  the  royal  mandaie, 
ight  the  order  for  her  arrest.  The  recent  butchery  of  the  aged  ecia»* 
tma  of  Salisbury  of  course  tendered  auch  a  proceeding  sufficiently 
alarming.  The  duchcsa  imniediately  fell  very  ill,  and  '■  Said  she  waa 
not  ircll  enough  to  be  removed ;"  on  which  WriolhcHley  iclla  the 
tnci),  "  that  he,  and  the  earl  of  Soutlianipton,  and  Mr.  FoUard,  went 
e  her,  the  better  to  perceive  whether  slie  were  indeed  as  sick  aa  aha 
Irnded,"  "At  first,"  says  he,'  "  we  entered  as  though  we  had  only 
;  and  comfort  her,  whereby  we  perceived,  in  short  space, 
not  so  sick  as  she  made  for,  but  able  enough  to  repair  to 
1^  Iapc)  ebancellor  aa  his  highness  appointed.  Then  began  we  to  tell 
t  thai  my  lord  chancellor  had  certain  questions  lo  demand  of  her, 
tch  should  much  serve  to  the  clearing  t>f  tlie  matter,  and  so  advised 
■  to  repair  to  him,  saying  the  matters  were  not  long,  na  such  as  wb 
ight  she  would  not  both  shortly  and  irnly  auswer;  but  here  she 
a  to  be  very  sick  again, '  even  at  the  heari,'  as  she  said,  which  waa 

i  aickneaa  of  mistrust,  that  if  she  went  she  should  not  return  again. 

VavertlielMS,  with  much  ado  we  got  her  to  condescend  to  her  going, 
and  so  we  departed,  to  the  intent  that  she  should  mistrust  no  false  mea- 
(iire,  and  we  all  staid  at  the  house  of  me  air  Thomas  Wriothesley  till 

■  nw  her  barge  pass.  We  have  sIho  travelled  this  day  with  Pewsoo, 
ooi  we  have  in  custody,  but  he  is  yet  siifT.  Marry,  he  confeaseth 
htly  his  going  to  Ilam^n  Court  aAer  Derham's  apprehension,  but 
purport  of  hia  going  to  those  parts  was  to  buy  boards  for  my  lady 
!Norfolk,andlagot9  for  himself  at  Kingston,  as  lie  aaith,  but  wa  think 
he  can,  and  shall  tell  another  tale,  wherein,  as  in  all  the  rest,  we  sh^ 
Irarail  to  the  best  of  our  powers  to  g«t  out  the  inith.  Sir.  we  pray  you 
to  smil  hither  all  such  examinations  as  you  have  touching  these  nuitlen, 
thai  we  may  peruse  them,  and  pick  all  such  things  out  of  them  as  ma^ 
serve  to  the  purpose  of  our  business.'" 

Katharine  had  now  the  bitter  agnny  of  learning  that  her  aged  relativs 
>nly  involved  in  her  disgrace,  but  was  sick  and  in  prison,  and 
aeril  of  being  brought  to  a  death  of  ignominy  for  having  concealed 
Pl^ht  conduct 
'"'     twain,"  write  Southampton  and  Wriothesley,  "  went  to  the 
ind  then  first  began  with  my  lady  of  Norfolk,  whom  we  found 
BD  her  bed  as  il  appeared  very  sickly.     Pressing  her  as  much  as  v^. 
diigbt  lo  declare  some  further  matter  and  knowledge  touching  the  niia- 
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conduct  of  the  qaeen  and  Derham,  asenring  her  on  his  majesty's  behalf 
of  her  own  life  if  she  would  in  some  sort  make  as  her  ghostly  con- 
fessors, she  made  us  answer,  ^  that  she  would  take  her  death  of  it,  thil 
she  never  suspected  any  wrong  between  them ;  she  took  God  to  witoM 
that  she  never  thought  them  to  be  of  that  abominable  sort  she  nov 
knowedi  them  to  be  of;  nevertheless,  she  will  not  deny,  bat  she  p» 
ceived  a  sort  of  light  love  and  favour  between  them  more  than  betwsn 
indifferent  persons,  and  had  heard  that  Derham  would  sundry  times  gifs 
her  (Katharine  Howard)  money,  which  she  thought  proceeded  frtai 
the  afiection  that  groweth  of  kindred,  the  same  Derham  being  her  kiot- 
man.  But  in  that  she  told  not  his  majesty  thereof  before  his  marriigBi 
and  in  that  she  brake  Derham  and  Damport's  cofiers,  she  coolesseth  lo 
have  offended  God  and  his  majesty,  and  beseecheth  his  highoess  moit 
humbly,  therefore,  ^  in  his  most  noble  heart  to  forgive  her,  and  to  bo 
her  good  and  gracious  lord  as  he  hath  been,  for  otherwise  her  diyi 
would  not  be  long.'  We  assure  you  she  appeareth  wondroos  somnr- 
fnl,  repentant,  and  sickly." ' 

Queen  Katharine  and  her  grandmother  were  both  at  this  period  nek 
nearly  unto  death  with  grief  and  terror,  and  in  their  separate  priioM 
they  were  assailed  with  subtle  interrogatories  day  after  day  by  the  piti- 
less members  of  king  Henry's  council,  of  which  the  purport  wsf  to 
outrage  all  the  ties  of  nature  by  rendering  them  witnesses  against  etch 
other. 

Some  of  the  questions  put  to  the  unhappy  queen  bore  no  lefermn 
to  her  alleged  ounces,  but  are  standing  proofs  of  the  insolent  curioatr 
of  those  by  whom  she  was  examined.  She  was  even  asked  ^whii 
change  of  apparel  the  duchess  was  wont  to  give  her  yearly  when  aader 
her  care,"  with  other  questions  of  the  most  irrelevant  and  trivial  natnR.' 
No  evidence  proving  the  crime  of  adultery  against  the  queen  cook!  be 
extorted  from  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  or  any  other  witness.  On  the 
3 1  St  of  November,  Culpepper  and  Derham  were  arraigned  for  bifh 
treason  in  Guildhall,  before  the  lord  mayor,  contrary  to  any  previoos 
form  of  law' — justice  was  out  of  the  question,  for  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  intimidated  civic  magistrate  sat  the  lord  chancellor,  on  his  left  the 
duke  of  Suffolk.  The  lord  privy  seal,  the  earls  of  Sussex  and  Hertford, 
with  othera  of  the  council,  sat  also  as  judges  that  day.*  By  those  grett 
state  officers  of  the  crown,  some  of  whom  had  previously  prooded 
while  the  prisoners  were  questioned  by  torture,  Derham  and  Culpepper 
srere  adjudged  guilty  and  condemned  to  the  dreadful  death  decreed  to 
traitors.  But  though  this  sentence  was  pronounced,  no  proof  of  the 
crime  of  which  they  were  accused  had  been  established,  and  as  it  vu 
considered  necessary  to  substantiate  the  charge  against  the  queen,  they 
were  respited  for  a  few  days,  not  in  mercy,  but  that  they  might  be 
subjected  to  fresh  examinations  by  torture.  They  bore  the  extremity 
of  their  sufferings  from  dav  to  day,  if  not  unshrinkingly,  without  per> 
mitting  any  thing  that  could  criminate  the  queen  to  be  wrung  from  the 
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weakness  of  exhausted  nature.  Culpepper  maintained  the  innocence  of 
liis  royml  kinswoman  to  the  last  unswervingly,  nor  could  the  extremity 
of  torture  draw  from  Derham  an  admission  that  the  slightest  criminality 
had  passed  between  himself  and  Katharine  since  her  marriage  with  the 
kioff.  Damport,  his  friend,  was  subject  to  the  torture  of  having  his 
teem  forced  out  in  the  brakes,  an  instrument  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  that  called  the  duke  of  Exeter's  daughter.  Worn  out  with  his  suffer- 
ings, Damport  at  length  desired  to  sp^  to  one  of  the  council,  and  he 
would  make  confession.  The  report  of  the  two  gentlemen  to  whom 
his  admissions  were  made  is  as  follows  :  ^  I,  sir  John  Gage,  and  I,  sir 
Richard  Rich,  went  to  him,  and  his  saying  for  that  time  was,  that  Der- 
ham once  said  to  him,  when  the  king  favoured  mistress  Katharine,  ^  I 
could  be  sure  of  mistress  Katharine  Howard  an'  (if)  I  would,  biit  I^dare 
not,  the  king  beginneth  to  love  her,  but  an'  he  were  dead  I  might  marry 
her."  Damport  also  confesseth  that  Derham  told  him,  that  the  duchess 
of  Norfolk  once  said  to  a  gentlewoman,  in  the  queen's  chamber,  point- 
ing to  him, '  This  is  he  who  fled  away  to  Ireland  for  the  queen's  sake.' 

^  Damport  confesseth  this  now,  but  would  not  do  it  before  for  any 
torture  tliat  he  could  be  put  to ;  we  have  resolved,  that  both  he  and 
Derham  shall  be  seriously  examined  again  this  day  of  certain  points. 
Derham  maketh  humble  suit  for  the  remission  of  some  part  of  the 
extremity  of  his  judgment,  wherein  we  require  you  to  know  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure.  He  denied  these  confessions  of  Damport.  From  Christ's 
Church  this  Tuesday  morning,  December  6th." 

The  council,  by  the  king's  direction,  gave  this  reply  to  the  query  of 
the  coadjutors  in  London :  *^  Touching  Culpepper  and  Derham,  if  your 
loidships  do  think  that  ye  have  got  as  much  out  of  Derham  as  can 
be  had,  that  ye  shall  then  (giving  them  time  that  they  may  prepare 
themselves  to  God,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls)  proceed  to  their 
execution. 

^  At  Oatland  this  present  feast  of  the  Conception  of  our  Lady." 

•*  We  think,"  writes  Wriothesley  again,  "  we  can  get  no  more  of  Der- 
ham than  is  already  confessed ;  therefore,  unless  we  shall  hear  other- 
wise from  the  king's  majesty,  we  have  resolved  that  they  shall  sufier 
toHOorrow,  December  0th." 

This  was  followed  by  an  order  from  the  council  in  London  to  the 
council  with  the  king,  saying,  **  Though  they  thought  the  offence  of 
Culpepper  very  heinous,  they  had  given  orders  for  him  to  be  drawn  to 
Tyburn,  and  there  only  to  lose  his  head,  according  to  his  highness's 
most  gracious  determination." 

Derham  petitioned  for  some  mitigation,  of  his  cruel  sentence,  but, 
when  application  was  made  to  the  king,  the  following  was  the  reply, 
^The  king's  majesty  thinketh  he  deserveth  no  mercy  at  his  hand,  and 
therefore  hath  determined  that  he  shall  undergo  the  whole  execution."' 

On  the  following  day  Derham  and  Culpepper  were  drawn  to  Tyburn; 
Oilpepper,  out  of  consideration  to  his  noble  connexions,  was  beheaded| 
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miothwlfy  eipiaMM  an  aplhwiaatia  wkh  '^that 
who  wara  aecoaaoy  might  ba  ieiied  os  thair  own  haada," 
eacda  to  avai  up  tha  malalaetioDa  of  tha  dachata  of  Rarfblfc  ja 
foUowing  Older.    ^  Firat,  haTing  knowladlga  of  Kathaiina^ 
aha  did  recomineml  her  to  hit  nwiaetj.    And  aAarwaada  wai 
^medium)  for  her  to  extend  fiivoiir|Or,iathar,toiaiiawfovo«lo 
And  when  Der  ham  wat  taken  and  in  tha  Tower  for  hia 
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break  op  two  cheetSy  and  oot  of  tha  aama  convej* 
mjgfat  manifoft  her  own  knowledge  of  the  aflhir."  "^ 

Tliere  ii  aomethiog  peeuliariy  charactariatie  of  tha  awi  is  dw 
with  which  Wriotheeiey  eatara  into  the  proceedinga  againat  tha  uttant' 
nata  kindred  of  the  queen.  ^  Teeterday,"  ha  writea,  **  wa  cuBnaitHl 
the  lord  William  Howard,  hia  wife,  and  Anne  Howard.  Tha  loid  WiIp 
liam  atood  at  stiff  at  hit  mother,  and  made  himself  moat  clear  firom  tl 
mistrust  or  suspicion.  1  did  not  much  like  his  fitthion.^  '  This  loMfi 
it  in  confidence  to  his  colleague,  and  affords  shrewd  aignt  of  a  conqmacf 
in  the  council  against  the  queen  and  her  iamilj.  Why  elae  ahoald 
Wriothesley  have  disliked  the  appearance  of  fearieta  innocence  in  Imd 
William  Howard,  or  felt  uneasy  at  the  probability  of  his  clearing  hioMsIf 
from  the  charge  that  was  aimed  at  his  life  ?  As  for  hit  property,  tkd 
was  immediately  sequestered,  and  strict  inquiry  made  into  the  truth  oft 
report,  **  that  some  of  his  lordship^s  stulT  (^goods)  had  been  thrown  iaio 
the  sea  during  the  stormy  passage  of  lord  William  and  hia  &mily  froa 
France."    The  loss  was,  however,  confined  to  the  mtdea  and  hortet. 

The  unfairness  witli  wiiich  the  trials  of  lord  William  Howard  aad 
Damport  were  conducted  was  so  great,  that  the  master  of  the  roUt,  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-general,  and  three  of  the  king's  council,  the  very 
persons  who  had  taken  the  examinations,  were  brought  aa  wilmtsei 
against  the  prisoners,  in  lieu  of  other  evidence.'  The  oflence  of  Daa- 
port  was  simply,  that  of  being  acquainted  with  the  prerioot  atata  ef 
a&irs  between  his  friend  Derham  and  the  queen  before  her  marmgB) 
which,  instead  of  revealing  to  the  king,  he  had  tattled  to  hiaacquaintmea 
He  was  in  Uie  end  subiected  to  the  moat  horrible  tortnrea  to  make  km 
declare  more  than  he  knew.  Had  he  known  more  it  would  have  been 
divulged,  for  he  had  not  the  faculty  of  keeping  a  aeeret.  The  coundl 
were  greatly  embarrassed  what  to  do  with  the  inbnt  children  of  loid 
William  Howard,  fotir  in  number,  and  those  of  lady  Bridgawater,  who 
were  thus  rendered  homeless,  but  at  last  they  conaignea  tham  to  the 
custody  of  Cranmer,  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  of  kdy  Oidford,  '^lo 
l>e  dealt  with  according  to  their  own  discretion  and  coD¥«iiettca."^ 

The  members  of  the  council  in  London,  in  ona  of  thair  lettam  todM 
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council  with  the  king,  express  a  fear,  ^  as  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  is  old 
and  testy,  that  she  may  die  out  of  perversity,  to  defraud  the  king's  high- 
ness of  the  confiscation  of  her  goods ;  therefore  it  will  be  most  advisable, 
that  she,  and  all  the  other  parties  named  in  a  former  letter,  may  be  in- 
dicted forthwith  of  misprision  of  treason,  whereby  the  parliament  should 
kare  better  grounds  to  canfiske  their  goods  than  if  any  of  them  chanced 
to  die  before  the  bill  of  attainder  past." '  Here  then  was  a  laudable 
attention  to  the  contingencies  of  life  and  death  for  the  benefit  of  the 
royal  purse.  Shades  of  Dudley  and  Empson !  hide  your  diminished 
hnds  while  the  dealings  of  the  council  of  the  monarch,  who  brought 
ve  to  the  scafibld  for  deeds  of  wrong  and  robbery,  are  unveiled.  In  a 
letter  dated  December  11th,  his  majesty's  council  is  advertised,  by  the 
council  in  London,  that  they  had  found  the  value  of  2000  marks  in 
money,  and  about  600  or  700  in  plate,  belonging  to  the  duchess  of 
Norfolk.' 

The  disgusting  thirst  for  plunder,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  king  and  his  council  at  this  period,  was  further  grati- 
fied on  the  21  St,  when  Southampton,  Wriothesley,  and  Sadler,  triumph- 
antly wrote  to  Henry  to  inform  him,  that  they  had  had  another  interview 
with  the  poor  sick  old  duchess,  who  had  voluntarily  confessed  where 
she  had  hid  800/.  in  money  of  her  own  property.'  On  the  news  of  this 
unexpected  addition  to  tlieir  prey,  they  informed  the  aged  captive  that 
it  was  the  king's  gracious  intention  to  spare  her  life ;  whereupon  she 
fell  on  her  knees  with  uplifted  hands,  and  went  into  such  paroxysms  of 
hysterical  weeping,  that  these  gentlemen  were  ^^  sorely  troubled''  to  raise 
her  up  again.  Henry  certainly  appears  to  have  derived  much  consola- 
tion for  his  matrimonial  mortiiications  from  the  rich  spoils  of  plate, 
jewels,  and  money,  which  were  torn  from  the  kindred  of  his  unhappy 
queen. 

Sir  John  Gorstick  and  John  Skinner  were  appointed  to  go  to  Ryegate 
to  lord  William  Howard's  house,  to  take  an  inventory  of  all  the  money, 
jewels,  goods,  and  chattels,  they  should  find  there,  and  bring  the  same 
to  the  council.  Mr.  secretary  Wriothesley,  master  Pollard,  and  Mr. 
Attorney,  were  appointed  to  go  to  the  duchess  of  Norfolk^s  and  lord 
William's  houses  at  Lambeth,  for  the  same  purpose.  Sir  Richard  Long 
and  sir  Thomas  Pope  were  sent  on  the  like  errand  to  the  lady  Bridge- 
water's  houses  in  Kent  and  Southwark.  The  duchess  of  Norfolk's 
house  at  Horsham  had  been  previously  ransacked.  Lady  Rochford's 
house  at  Blickling,  in  Norfolk,  was  also  put  under  sequestration. 

Mar>'  Lassells  was  by  the  desire  of  the  council  with  the  king  exempted 
from  the  indictment  for  misprision  of  treason,  in  which  all  the  parties 
privy  to  the  queen^s  early  frailty  were  included.  So  low  had  the  per- 
sonal dignity  of  the  sovereign  fallen,  that  a  feeling  of  gratitude  was 
expressed  in  his  majesty's  name  to  this  woman,  because  ^^  she  did  from 
the  fir^t  opening  of  the  matter  to  her  brother  seem  to  be  sorry,  and  to 
lament  that  the  king's  majesty  had  married  the  queen."'*    Great  credit  is 
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given  by  ihe  council  to  Mary  LuselU  for  her  ffood  eemee  in  htvi^g 
revealed  the  matter,  and  aUo  that  she  had  refused  to  enter  into  thi 
service  of  the  queen.  Beyond  her  own  assertion,  there  is  not  die 
slightent  evidence  that  she  ever  had  the  ofier  of  doing  this,  and  it  vai 
probably  Katharine^s  neglect  or  forgeifulness  of  this  woman  that  pro- 
voked her  to  the  denouncement.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  her  eninit|f 
to  the  queen  throughout.    So  end  the  friendships  of  vice. 

Damport,  Manox,  and  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  servants,  were  found 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  misprision  of  treason.  They  made  pitiful  sap- 
plication  for  mercy,  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  remitted  by  the 
king.  The  new  year  opened  dismally  on  the  (alien  queen,  who  was  still 
confined  to  the  two  apartments  hung  with  mean  stufij  that  had  beea 
allotted  to  her  in  the  desecrated  Abbey  of  Sion.  Her  reflections  darioi 
the  two  dreary  months  she  had  worn  away  in  her  wintry  prison  may  be 
imagined.  They  were  months  replete  with  every  agony,  shame,  giie^ 
remorse,  and  terrible  suspense. 

On  the  IGth  of  January,  1542,  the  new  parliament  that  was  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  queen  met  at  Westminster. 

Katharine  liad,  indeed,  received  a  promise  that  her  life  should  be 
spared ;  but  if.  relying  on  the  sacrcdness  of  that  promise,  she  had  fondly 
imagined  the  bitterness  of  death  was  passed,  she  must  have  been  the 
more  astounded  wlien  the  bill  for  her  atuiinder  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  lords.  She  was  without  friends,  counsellors,  or  money,  at  this 
awful  crisis.  The  only  person  who  mifrht  have  succoured  her  in  her 
sore  distress  was  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  if  he  had  been  so 
disposed. 

This  nobleman  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age.  In  point  of 
naval,  military,  and  diplomatic  talents,  he  had  no  second.  He  was  die 
premier  peer  of  Kngland,  and  his  unbounded  wealth  enabled  him  to 
retain  in  his  band  of  pensioners  a  little  standing  army  of  his  own  in 
defiance  of  all  the  royal  edicts  against  feudal  retainers.  He  had  the 
power  of  rising  up  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  demanding  that  his  niece, 
the  queen  of  England,  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  an  English- 
woman, a  fair  trial  for  the  offences  of  which  she  had  been  accused  by 
her  enemies,  and  that,  if  guilty,  she  should  be  proved  so  by  the  law,  and 
not  treated  as  such  on  presumption  only. 

But  Katharine,  probably,  had  offended  her  uncle  by  withdrawing  her- 
self from  his  political  tutelage.  Like  her  fair  and  reckless  cousin,  Anne 
Boleyn,  she  had  spumed  his  trammels  in  the  brief  hour  of  her  queenly 
pride,  and  when  the  day  of  her  adversity  arrived  he  not  only  abandonnl 
her  to  her  fate,  but  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  her  enemies.  We 
have  seen  how  this  duke  treated  Anne  Boleyn,  at  the  time  of  her  trial) 
his  conduct  to  the  unhappy  Katharine,  whom  he  had  been  pardy  the 
means  of  placing  in  a  situation  so  full  of  peril,  even  to  a  woman  of 
sound  principles  and  approved  conduct,  appears  scarcely  less  cruel  and 
vindictive.  It  is  impossible  that  feelings  of  personal  apprehension  could 
have  elicited  from  the  conqueror  of  sir  Andrew  Barton,  and  one  of  the 
victors  of  Flodden,  the  expressions  we  find  in  the  following  extract  of 
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his  letter  to  the  king,  on  the  arrest  of  the  membem  of  his  family,  who 
were  iiiTolved  in  the  disgrace  of  the  queen  :— 

«The  DvKB  of  NoMTOLK  to  Hkvbt  ym. 

*Ma0t  noble  and  gracious  sovereign  lord,  yesterday  came  to  my  knowledge 
Aat  mine  ungracions  motker-in-Iaw,  mine  unhappy  brother  and  his  wife,  with 
my  lewd  sifter  of  Bridgewatcr,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  which  I  (by 
luiig  experience,  knowing  jrour  accustomed  equity  and  justice  used  to  all  your 
subjects)  am  sure  is  not  done,  but  for  some  of  Uieir  false  and  traitorous  proceed- 
jtigs  against  your  royal  majesty ;  which  revolving  in  my  mind,  with  also  the 
most  abominable  deeds  done  by  two  of  my  nieces,*  against  your  highness,  hath 
brought  me  into  the  greatest  perplexity  that  ever  poor  wretch  was  in,  fearing 
that  your  mc^esty,  having  so  oAen  and  by  so  many  of  my  kin  been  thus  falsely 
and  traitorously  handled,  might  not  only  conceive  a  displeasure  in  your  heart 
against  me  and  all  other  of  my  kin,  but  also  abhor  in  manner  to  hear  speak  of 
any  of  the  same.  "Wherefore,  most  gracious  sovereign  lord,  prostrate  at  your 
feet,  most  humbly  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  call  to  your  remembrance  that  a 
great  part  of  this  matter  has  come  to  light  by  my  declaration  to  your  majesty, 
according  to  my  bounden  duty,  of  the  words  spoken  to  me  by  my  mother  in 
law,  when  your  highness  scut  me  to  Lambeth  to  search  Derham's  coffers, 
without  the  which  I  think  she  had  not  further  been  examined,  nor  consequently 
her  ungracious  children.  Which  my  true  proceedings  towards  your  majesty 
being  considered,  and  also  the  small  love  my  two  fiilse  traitorous  nieces,  and  my 
mother-in-law,  have  borne  unto  me,  doth  put  me  in  some  hope,  that  your  highness 
will  not  conceive  any  displeasure  in  your  most  gentle  heart  against  me,  that  God 
knoweth  did  never  think  thought  wliich  might  be  to  your  discontcntation."* 

This  letter  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  hostility  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  to  the  unfortunate  queens  his  nieces.  They  had  evidently 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  old  duchess  Agnes  in  the  family  feud,  and 
her  influence  had  probably  been  exerted  both  with  Anne  Boleyn  and 
Katharine  Howard  in  crossing  his  political  measures  and  lessening  his 
credit  at  court 

The  bill  for  the  attainder  of  Katharine  Howard,  late  queen  of  Eng- 
land, Jane  lady  Rochford,  Agnes  Howard,  duchess  of  Norfolk,  Anne 
countess  of  Bridgewater,  lord  William  Howard,  Anne  Howard,  wife  to 
the  queen's  brother  Henry,  and  some  others,  was  read  for  the  first  time 
January  21st'  On  the  28th  the  lord  chancellor,  feeling  some  misgivings 
as  to  the  legality  of  bringing  the  queen  and  so  many  noble  ladies  to  the 
block  without  allowing  the  accused  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
slightest  defence,  reminded  the  peers  ^  how  much  it  concerned  them  all 
not  to  proceed  too  hastily  with  the  bill  for  attainder  of  the  queen,  and 
others,  which  had  been  yet  only  read  once  among  them,''  bidding  them 
remeniber,  ^  that  a  queen  was  no  mean  or  private  person,  but  a  public 
md  illustrious  one.  Therefore,  her  cause  ought  to  be  judged  in  a  man- 
ner that  should  leave  no  room  for  suspicion  of  some  latent  quarrel,  and 
that  she  had  not  liberty  to  clear  herself,  if  perchance  by  reason  or 
eouasel  she  were  able  to  do  it"  For  this  purpose  he  proposed  ^  That 
a  deputation,  as  well  of  the  commons  as  of  the  lords,  should  go  to  the 
queen,  partly  to  tell  her  the  cause  of  their  coming,  and  partly,  in  order 
to  help  her  womanish  fears,  to  advise  her  to  Imve  presence  of  mind 

'  Abim  Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard. 
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safficient  to  say  any  thing  to  make  her  cause  the  better."  He  addedi 
^  that  it  was  but  just  that  a  princess  should  be  tried  by  equal  laws  with 
themselves,  and  expressed  his  assurance,  that  it  would  be  most  accqil- 
able  to  her  most  loving  consort,  if  the  queen  could  clear  herself  in  thii 
way,''  and  in  the  meantime  the  bill  against  her  was  ordered  to  be  sus- 
pended.' 

This  equitable  proposition  of  the  lord  chancellor  was  disappn>?ed 
and  negatived  by  the  privy  council,'  by  whom  it  was  determined  that 
no  opportunity,  however  limited,  should  be  granted  to  Katharine,  of 
either  speaking  in  her  own  defence,  or  impugning  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  on  whose  unslfVed  assertions  she  was  to  be  brought  to  the 
block.  Whatever  the  conduct  of  the  queen  had  been,  she  was  in  thit 
instance  the  victim  of  the  most  unconstitutional  despotism,  and  the  pre- 
sumption may  be  reasonably  drawn,  from  the  illegality  and  uniainiea 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  privy  council,  that  the  evidence  against  her 
could  not  have  been  substantiated,  if  investigated,  according  to  the  com- 
mon forms  of  justice. 

On  the  30th  of  Jantiary  the  lord  chancellor  declared  ^  that  the  coim- 
cil,  disliking  the  message  that  was  to  be  sent  to  the  queen,  had  thought 
of  another  way  less  objectionable,  which  was  to  petition  the  king,  thai 
the  parliament  might  have  leave  to  proceed  to  give  judgment  and  fioiflh 
the  queen's  cause,  that  the  event  of  that  business  might  no  longer  be  in 
doubt.  That  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  pardon  them,  if  by  chance 
in  speaking  of  the  queen  they  might  oflend  against  the  statutes  theo  in 
existence.  That  the  attainder  against  Derham  and  Culpepper  might  be 
confirmed  by  authority  of  parliament,  and  that  his  majesty  would,  ost 
of  regard  to  his  own  health,  spare  himself  the  pain  of  giving  bis  hsseai 
in  person  to  the  bill  of  attainder,  but  allow  it  to  pass  by  letters  pateDl 
under  his  great  seal.^' ' 

Seven  days  after,  6th  of  February,  the  bill  was  with  brutal  haste  hu^ 
ried  through  both  houses. 

On  the  10th,  the  queen  was  conveyed  by  water  from  her  doleful  pri- 
son at  Sion  to  the  Tower  of  London,  under  the  charge  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  the  lord  great  chamberlain.*  No  reconl 
has  been  preserved  of  the  manner  in  which  Katharine  Howard  receired 
the  announcement,  that  she  must  prepare  for  this  ominous  change,  li 
is  possible  that,  till  that  moment,  the  elastic  spirits  of  youth,  and  a 
fond  reliance  on  Cranmer's  promise,  had  preserved 

**  The  hope  that  keeps  alive  despair." 

Those  by  whom  she  was  guarded  and  attended  on  her  last  cold  deso- 
late voyage  have  been  silent  as  to  her  deportment ;  and  no  page  in  hit* 
tory  tells  us  whether  Kathaiine  Howard  behaved  with  the  proud  fina- 
ness  of  a  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets,  or  betrayed  the  passionaie 
grief  and  terror  of  a  trembling  woman,  when  the  portentous  arch  of  the 
traitor's  gate  overshadowed  her  devoted  head.    From  the  length  of  the 

'Journals  of  Parliament,  34  Henry  YIL;  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  l'& 
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^age  ami  the  season  of  the  year,  it  is  probable  that  darkness  mast 
'e  closed  over  the  wintry  waters  of  the  Thames  before  the  forlorn 
tive  arrived  at  her  destination,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  benumbed 
h  cdld.     If  this  were  the  case,  she  was  spared  the  horror  of  behold- 

the  heads  of  her  seducer,  Derham,  and  her  unfortunate  cousin, 
omas  Culpepper,  over  the  bridge.    One  night  of  suspense  was  passed 

Katharine  in  her  new  prison  lodging  before  her  fate  was  sealed. 
w  that  interval  was  spent,  is  unrecorded. 

ienry  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder  against  his  young,  beau- 
1,  and  once  adored  consort,  Katharine  Howard,  the  lady  Rochford, 
omas  Culpepper,  and  Francis  Derham,  the  next  day.  The  severed 
idfl  of  these  gentlemen  had  been,  for  the  last  two  months,  withering 
London  bridge ;  so  to  them  the  sentence  vras  immaterial. 
Notwithstanding  the  deceitful  assurances  of  the  royal  grace  that  had 
(n  held  out  to  the  aged  duchess  of  Norfolk  by  Wriothesley,  for  the 
-pose  of  beguiling  her,  if  possible,  into  becoming  a  witness  against 
'  granddaughter,  the  queen,  she  was  included  in  the  act  of  attainder, 
Henry  was  resolutely  bent  on  taking  her  life.     He  maintained  that 

ofience  of  breaking  open  Derham's  coffers  and  destroying  the  papers 
!  took  from  thence  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
I.*  The  judges,  compliant  as  they  were  in  most  cases,  had,  in  this 
lance,  ventured  to  dissent  from  his  majesty,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
«rtain  of  what  nature  those  papers  were.  Henry  was  irritated  at  the 
inion  of  his  law-officers,  and  said,  '^  That  there  was  as  much  reason 
convict  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  of  treason  as  there  had  been  to  con- 
t  Derham.  They  cannot  say,''  he  observes,  ^  that  they  have  any 
ming,  to  maintain  that  they  have  a  better  ground  to  make  Derham's 
le  treason,  and  to  suppose  that  his  coming  again  to  the  queen's  ser- 
e  was  to  an  ill  intent  of  the  renovation  of  his  former  naughty  life, 
in  they  have,  in  this  case,  to  presume  that  the  breaking  open  of  the 
Ten  was  to  the  intent  to  conceal  letters  of  treason." ' 
Thus  we  learn,  from  the  highest  possible  authority,  that  Derham  suf- 
ed  on  presumptive  evidence  only ;  not  that  he  had  wronged  the  sove- 
^,  but  that  he  had  conceived  an  intention  of  doing  so.  This  appears, 
bet,  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  Derham. 
The  lord  chancellor  produced  the  bill,  with  the  royal  seal  and  the 
ig's  sign  manual,  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  desired  the  commons 
fhX  attend.     The  king  was  not  present. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  then  rose,  and  stated,  ^^  That  he  and  his  fellow- 
mties  had  been  with  the  queen,  and  that  she  had  openly  confessed  to 
m  the  great  crime  of  which  she  had  been  guilty  against  the  most  high 
d  and  a  kind  prince ;  and,  lastly,  against  the  whole  English  nation ; 
1  she  begged  of  them  all  to  implore  his  majesty  not  to  impute  her 
me  to  her  whole  kindred  and  family,  but  that  his  majesty  would  ex- 
d  his  unbounded  mercy  and  benevolence  to  all  her  brothers,  that  they 
^ht  not  suffer  for  her  faults ;  lastly,  she  besought  his  majesty,  that  it 
uld  please  him  to  bestow  some  of  her  clothes  on  those  maid-servants 
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who  had  been  with  her  from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  aince  aha  hJ 
DOW  nothing  else  left  to  recompense  them  as  they  deaerved.'' ' 

The  earl  of  Southampton  next  rose  up,  and  confirmed  what  the  dokc 
aaid,  but  added  something  which  has  been  obliterated  from  the  Jourailf 
of  that  day's  proceedings,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  was  done  to  prefcai 
posterity  from  learning  some  iact  connected  with  the  fiite  of  the  liow« 
ard  queen. 

When  the  commons  entered,  the  assent  of  the  king  to  the  bill  wii 
given  by  commission,  and  the  fttal  sentence,  ^  Xe  Koi  le  vaU^  wii 
pronounced  to  the  act  which  deprived  a  queen  of  EIngland  of  her  life 
without  trial,  and  loaded  her  memory  with  obloquy  of  ao  daik  a  bw 
that  no  historian  has  ventured  to  raise  the  veil,  even  to  inquire  how  fer 
the  charges  are  based  on  fact 

The  persons  who  went  with  the  duke  of  Suflblk  to  receive  the  con- 
fession of  the  queen  were  those  by  whom  she  had  been  first  accused  to 
the  king,  namely,  Cranmer,  Southampton,  Audley,  and  Thirlby.  ^  How 
much  she  confessed  to  them,''  says  Burnet,  ^  is  not  very  clear,  neiifaer 
by  the  Journal  nor  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  only  aajra  she  con- 
fessed." if  she  had  confessed  the  crime  of  adultery,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  act  of  attainder  would  have  been  ba^  on  her  own  ad- 
mission, instead  of  a  presumption  that  it  was  her  intention  to  cotnoiit 
that  crime.  The  confession,  mentioned  in  general  terms  by  Sufibik, 
was  evidently  her  penitent  acknowledgment  of  her  incontinence  before 
her  marriage  with  the  king.  No  one,  indeed,  appears  ever  to  have  felt 
deeper  contrition  for  the  ofiences  of  her  youtli  than  this  unhappy  qneeiL 

When  she  was  informed  that  she  must  prepare  for  death,  she  ad- 
dressed her  confessor,  Dr.  Longland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  these  words, 
which  were  afterwards  delivered  by  him  to  a  noble  young  lord  of  her 
name  and  near  alliance,  ^  As  to  the  act,  my  reverend  lord,  for  which  1 
stand  condemned,  God  and  his  holy  angels  I  take  to  witnesa,  upon  my 
souPs  salvation,  that  I  die  guiltless,  never  having  so  abused  my  sovf- 
leign's  bed.  What  other  sins  and  follies  of  youth  I  have  committed  I 
will  not  excuse ;  but  1  am  assured  that  for  them  God  hath  brought  thif 
punishment  upon  me,  and  will,  in  his  mercy,  remit  them,  for  which,  1 
pray  you,  pray  with  me  unto  his  Son  and  my  Saviour,  Christ'" 

Cranmer  had  humanely  tried,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  indoce 
Katliarine  to  preserve  her  life  by  acknowledging  a  precontnct  witb 
Francis  Derham.  But  she  repelled  the  idea  with  scorn ;  and,  with  the 
characteristic  firmness  of  a  Howard,  determined  rather  to  go  to  the  block 
as  (]ueen  of  England  than  to  prolong  her  dishonoured  existence  on  the 
terms  suggested.  The  Church  of  Rome  allowed  no  divorce  except  in 
cases  of  precontract ;  and,  as  Katharine  would  not  admit  that  she  wti 
troth-plight  to  Francis  Derham,  there  was  no  other  mode  of  severing 
Henry's  matrimonial  engagement  with  her  than  by  the  axe  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

The  only  person  against  whom  she  testified  resentment  was  her  ancle 
Norfolk,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  council,  written,  when  he,  in  his  tniOi 

*  Joomalt  of  Parliament ;  Liofurd.  *  Speed,  1030 ;  Carta  \  BomeL 
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jKf  under  sentence  or  death  in  the  Tower,  thua  expresaea  himself  of  ber 
•n<J  Anne  Buleyn: — ' 

**  What  lualice  both  my  nieces  thai  it  pleased  the  king's  highn 
miry  did  heat  unto  me  is  not  unknown  to  such  ladies  as  kepi  them  in 
tida  himte'  as  my  lady  Herbert,  my  laJy  Tyrwitt,  niy  lady  Kingston, 
■nd  others,  which  heard  what  they  said  of  me."  In  the  same  letter, 
llir  iluVe  shows  sufficient  cause  for  the  indignation  expressed  by  the  un- 
happy Katharine  against  him,  for  liis  unmanly  conduct  to  the  uiiforLu- 
Hie  ladies  of  his  family  in  iheir  distress,  since  he  boasts  lliat  he  was 
ibe  principal  witness  against  the  poor  old  duchess,  his  father's  widow, 
aytng,  ■*  Who  showed  his  majesty  the  words  of  my  roother-in-Uw,  for 
which  she  was  attainted  of  misprision,  but  only  1  ?"  *  Katharine,  when 
the  rented  the  natuml  feelings  of  contempt  and  bilterness  against  her 
cruel  uncle,  had  every  le^ison  to  believe  that  her  aged  grandmother 
would  follow  her  to  the  block,  as  she  then  lay  under  sentence  of  death 
in  the  Tower :    Who  can  wonder    that  she    regarded    Norfolk  with 

The  interval  allowed  to  the  un-queened  Katharine  Howard  between 
her  condemnation  and  the  execution  of  her  sentence  was  brief.  More 
lime  to  prepare  for  the  awful  change  from  life  to  eternity  would  hava 
been  granted  to  the  lowest  criminal  who  should  have  been  found  guilty 
by  tlie  laws  of  his  country  than  was  allotted  to  lier  who  liad  shared  iha 
throne  of  the  sovereign. 

The  royal  assent  to  her  attainder  was  signified  to  her  February  1 1  th) 
ind  but  two  days  after  she  was  led  to  the  scalTuld,  accompanied  by  lady 
Rochford,  and  attended  by  her  confessor.  But  Katharine  Howard,  ihougn 
nil  in  ibe  morning  of  life  and  the  bloom  of  beauty,  was  already  weaned 
froio  ihe  world.  She  had  proved  the  vanity  of  all  its  delusions  and  the 
iWitfulness  of  royal  favour.  She  had  been  more  sternly  dealt  with  by 
historians  than  Anne  Boleyn,  but  she  met  her  fate  with  more  calmness, 
uid  a  far  greater  de^ce  of  pious  resignation. 

''Familiarised  as  the  people  now  were  with  llie  sight  of  blood," 
observes  Tyller,"  it  was  not  without  some  feelings  of  nniional  abasemenl 
that  they  beheld  another  queen  ignominiously  led  to  the  scaffold,"  and 
that,  we  may  add,  to  die,  not  according  to  the  law,  but  in  defiance  of  tha 
itwB  of  Enghind,  which  have  provided,  for  the  security  of  human  life, 
iliat  no  one  shall  be  put  to  death  without  a  fair  and  open  trial. 

Frivolous  as  were  the  evidences  on  which  Anne  Boleyn  was  con- 
demned, she  was  allowed  the  privdegc  of  speaking  for  herself.  Her  wit, 
Iwi  aculeneas,  and  impassioned  eloquence,  if  heard  with  callous  inillRcr- 
nee  by  her  partial  judges,  have  pleaded  her  cause  to  all  posterity.  They 
[leul  for  her  siill.  Katharine  Howard  was  led  like  a  sheep  to  the 
•langfater,  without  being  permitted  to  uncloise  her  lips  in  her  own  d»- 
imce.  lave  to  her  spiritual  adviser,  who  was  to  receive  her  last  con- 

'  Uilet  of  Ills  duko  of  Norfolk  in  Guitiiio  and  BurneL 

'  Vii.  ihB  'lowei  of  London,  whan  ihcjr  were  under  aenteiwe  llipre.    Bj  ihii  it 
■rCMn  llial  Uia  luiics  nainrd  above  reniBUied  al  ihat  time  with 
«>!e)m  mm)  KatliBtine  Hownrd. 

'LauBt  of  Ttiomsa.  third  duks  of  Norfolk,  lo  the  oouosil.    MS.  Cc 
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fession.  This  prelate,  be  it  remembered,  was  also  the  king**  confenoTi 
the  saine,  whom  he  had  required  upon  All  Saints'*  Day  to  unite  with  \m 
in  thanking  God  for  having  blessed  him  with  snch  a  ^ife. 

More  sympathy  would  in  all  probability  have  been  manifested  for  dv 
young,  the  beautiful,  and  deeply  penitent  queen,  if  she  had  had  any 
other  companion  on  the  scafibld  than  the  infamous  lady  Rochfoid,  whoii 
conduct  in  regard  to  her  accomplished  husband  and  Anne  Bokyn  hid 
rendered  her  an  object  of  general  execration. 

Katharine  Howard  submitted  to  the  headsman's  stroke  with  medLMH 
and  couiage,  and  her  more  guilty  companion  imitated  her  humility  led 
piety  in  the  closing  scene  of  their  fearful  tragedy.  The  parfieukrs,  m 
described  in  a  contemporary  letter  from  an  eye-witoesa,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

OttwelI  JoHstov  to  hit  brother,  Joair  JoHvtoir,  merchant  of  the  itapla 

at  Calais, 

»At  London,  15  of  Feb.  1&41-9. 

**  From  Calais  I  have  heard  as  yet  nothing  of  your  suit  to  my  lord  Gmy;  ud 
lor  news  from  hence,  I  saw  the  queen  and  the  lady  Rochford  sufier  withhi  tbt 
Tower,  the  day  following  my  letter  on  Sunday  evening.  Whose  souls  (I  doobc 
not)  be  with  God,  for  they  made  tlie  most  godly  and  Christian  end  that  ^er 
was  heard  tell  of  (I  think)  since  the  world's  creation,  uttering  their  Krely  frith 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  only,  and  with  godly  words  and  steadfast  counteDSDceSt 
they  dejtired  all  Christian  people  to  take  regard,  unto  their  worthy  and  just  pun- 
ishment of  death  for  their  olfences,  against  God,  heinously,  from  their  ytxiA 
upward,  and  also  against  the  king's  royal  migesty  very  dangerously,  where- 
fore they  being  justly  condemned  (as  they  said)  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  and 
parliament,  required  the  people  (I  say)  to  take  example  at  them,  for  amend- 
ment of  ungo<lly  lives,  and  to  gladly  obey  tlie  king  in  all  things— for  whose 
preservation  they  did  heartily  pray,  and  willed  all  people  so  to  do ;  oommead* 
ing  their  souls  to  God,  and  earnestly  calling  upon  him  for  mercy.  Wboo  I 
beseech  to  give  us  such  grace,  with  faith,  hope  and  charity  at  our  departing  out 
of  this  miserable  world,  to  come  to  the  fruition  of  his  Godhead  in  joy  everlast- 
ing, Amen. 

"Your  loving  brother, 

•*Ottwili.  Joavsex. 

"With  my  hearty  commendations  unto  Mr.  Cave  and  Mrs.  Cave,  not  forgeoiflg 
my  sister,  your  wife:  I  pray  you  to  let  them  be  made  partakers  of  this  last  nevii 
ior  surely  it  is  well  worth  the  knowledge."' 

That  donbts  were  entertained  of  the  guilt  of  this  unhappy  queen  maj 
be  gathered  from  the  misgivings  of  the  lord  chancellor  after  the  first 
rt^ading  of  the  bill  for  her  attainder,  and  also  from  the  following  eoo 
temporary  notice  among  the  Lambeth  MSS.  ^  This  day,  February  134 
was  executed  queen  Katharine  for  many  shocking  misdemeanooiSi 
thoug^h  some  do  suppose  her  to  be  innocent.''  * 

The  last  words  of  lady  Rochford  were,  ^  That  she  supposed  God  hid 
permitted  her  to  suffer  this  shameful  doom,  as  a  punishment  for  haring 
contributed  to  her  husband's  death  by  her  fiilse  accusation  of  queen 
Anne  Boleynt  but  she  wis  guilty  of  no  other  crime."*   ^^^ 

*  From  the  original  in  her  Majesty's  Record  Office  in  the  Tower.  It  vnt 
probably  intercepted,  else  a  private  letter  would  scarcely  be  preserved  in  ikf 
national  records. 

*  No.  306,  dated  Febmary.  *: 
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Thi«  declantion  waa  made  on  the  scafTold,  probably  afler  she  had 
Men  the  head  of  her  royal  mistress  severed  by  the  axe  of  the  exec^ 
liooer.  If  urged  by  conscience  at  that  dreadful  moment  to  acknowledge 
che  guilt  of  peijury  and  murder,  she  would  scarcely  have  marred  her 
dying  confession  by  falsely  protesting  her  innocence  of  the  more  venial 
oflences  for  which  she  had  been  sentenced  to  die  with  the  queen. 

The  8cafi(4d  on  which  Katharine  Howard  and  lady  Rochiford  sufiered 
was  the  same  on  which  Anne  Boleyn,  lord  Rochford,  the  marquess  of 
Exeter,  and  the  venerable  countess  of  Salisbury,  had  been  previously 
executed.  It  was  erected  within  the  Tower,  on  the  space  before  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula. 

It  has  been  long  since  removed,  but  its  site  may  still  be  traced  by  the 
indelible  stains  on  the  flints,  which  faintly  map  out  the  dimensions  of 
the  &tal  spot  where  so  much  royal  and  noble  blood  was  spilt  by  the 
headsman's  axe  during  the  Tudor  reigns  of  terror.' 

Thus  died  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  in  the  eighteenth  month  of 
her  marriage,  queen  Katharine  Howard,  the  fifth  w9e  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  second  queen  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  block,  af\er  repudiating 
a  lawful  wife  to  obtain  her  hand.     In  both  instances  it  might  be  said^ 

**  The  beauteous  toy,  so  fiercely  sought, 
Had  lost  its  clianns  by  being  caught" 

Henry^s  motives  for  marrying  Katharine  Howard  are  explained  in  a  letter 
from  the  privy  council  to  Mr.  Paget,  his  ambassador  in  France,  in  the 
following  words : — 

^  It  pleased  his  highness,  upon  a  notable  appearance  of  honour,  clean- 
ness, and  maidenly  behaviour,  to  bend  his  aflection  towards  Mrs.  Katha- 
rine Howard,  daughter  to  the  lord  Ekimund  Howard  (brother  to  me  the 
duke  of  Norfolk),  insomuch  that  his  highness  was  finally  contented  to 
honour  her  with  his  marriage,  thinking  now  in  his  old  age,  after  sundry 
troubles  of  mind  which  have  happened  unto  him  by  marriages,  to  have 
obtained  such  a  perfect  jewel  of  womanhood,  and  very  perfect  love  to 
him,  as  should  have  not  only  been  to  his  quietness,  but  also  brought 
forth  the  desired  fruit  of  marriage,  like  as  the  whole  realm  thought  sem- 
blable^  and  did  her  all  honour  accordingly.' 

In  the  act  of  settlement  of  the  succession,  the  imaginary  children^ 
which  Henry  expected  his  fair  young  consort  to  bring  him,  were  given 
the  preference  to  his  disinherited  daughters,  by  his  two  first  queens. 
Katharine  Howard,  like  her  cousin  Anne  Boleyn,  probably  fared  the 
worse  for  not  having  fulfilled  the  royal  tyrant's  wish  of  male  oflspring. 
**Give  me  children,  or  you  die,"  appears  to  have  been  the  fearful  alter- 
native oflfered  by  Henry  to  his  queens. 

Henry  VIII.  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  a  few  days  before 
the  execution  of  his  fifth  consort.  Katharine  Howard  therefore  died  the 
flrst  queen  of  England  and  Ireland. 

'Chri^tfina,  duchess  dowager  of  Milan,  to  whom  the  rojral  Blue  Beard  offered 
bis  hand,  declined  the  honour  with  tliis  cutting  remark,  **  that  if  the  had  had  two 
heads,  one  should  have  been  at  his  service." 

*  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  voL  viL 
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The  mangled  form  of  the  once  adored  Katharine  Howard  waa  botai 
from  tlie  bloody  scafibld  to  a  dishonoured  grave  with  indecent  hu/l», 
and  with  no  more  regard  to  funereal  obsequies  than  had  been  tooc^ 
safed  to  her  equally  unfortunate  cousin,  the  murdered  Anne  Bdejii 
near  whose  ostensible  place  of  burial  her  remains  were  interred.  Wcetv 
gves  the  following  record  of  her  grave :  ^  In  St.  Peter's  cliapel  of  the 
Tower,  very  near  the  relics  of  Anne  Bole3m,  lieth  interred  the  body  of 
Katharine,  the  fifUi  wife  of  Henry  VJII^  the  dau^ter  of  Edmund,  and 
niece  to  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk.  It  is  verily  believed,  tad 
many  strong  reasons  are  given  both  by  English  and  foreign  writers,  thit 
neither  this  queen  Katharine  nor  queen  Anne  were  any  way  guilty  of 
the  breach  of  matrimony  whereof  they  were  accused." 

^  If  all  the  patterns  of  a  merciless  t3rrant  had  been  lost  to  the  world," 
says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  speaking  of  Henry  VHI.,  ^  they  might 
have  been  found  in  this  prince.^'  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  king  of 
England  who  brought  ladies  to  the  block,  and  who  caused  the  toder 
female  form  to  be  distorted  with  tortures  and  committed  a  living  pnj 
to  the  flames.  He  was  the  only  king  who  sought  consolation  for  liic 
imagined  ofiences  of  his  wives  against  his  honour  by  plundering  tbdr 
relatives  of  their  plate  and  money.*  Shame,  not  humanity,  prevented 
him  from  staining  the  scafibld  with  the  blood  of  the  aged  duchess  d 
Norfolk ;  he  released  her,  after  long  imprisonment' 

George  Cavendish  introduces  the  sorrowful  shade  of  the  unfortnoite 
Howard  queen  among  his  metiical  visions.  A  few  lines  may  bear  qoo- 
tation.     As  written  by  her  contemporary  they  are  very  curious : — 

^Thus  as  I  sat  (tbe  tears  witliin  my  eyen) 
Of  her  the  wreck,  whiles  I  did  debate. 
Before  my  face  me-tbought  I  saw  this  queen. 
No  whit,  as  I  her  led,  God  wot,  of  late, 
But  all  be-wept  in  black  and  poor  estate, 
AVhich  prayed  me  that  I  would  ne  foi^t 
The  fall  of  her  within  my  book  to  seL** 

Notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  the  measure,  there  is  something 
very  pathetic  in  the  piteous  imagery  of  the  fallen  queen,  **  all  be-wept, 
in  black,  and  poor  estate,''  petitioning  for  her  place  in  the  melancholv 
train  of  contemporary  victims,  of  which  the  shadowy  dramatis  perttM 

'  Henry's  next  victim  of  the  Howard  blood  was  the  most  accomplished  oob!^ 
man  in  liis  dominions,  •*  Surrey  of  the  deathless  lay,"  who  was  consin-genDaB  v 
the  two  murdered  queens,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard.  He  was  htoa^ 
to  the  scaffold  on  the  most  frivolous  pretext  Warton,  the  poet,  thinks  that  ibe 
lair  Geraldine,  whose  name  is  immortalised  in  Surrey's  graceful  verse,  was  maid 
of  honour  to  queen  Katharine  Howard. 

The  king  had  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Katharine's  uncle,  the  dvke  of 
Norfolk,  but  the  timely  death  of  the  tyrant  preserved  the  houy  head  of  that  old 
aiifl  faithful  servant  who  had  spent  a  long  life  in  his  service,  from  being  pillowed 
tor  Its  last  repose  on  the  block. 

^  In  the  possession  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  there  if  a  pardon  vaAt 
tlie  privy  seal,  granted  to  Agnes,  duchess  of  Norfolk,  for  all  treasons  comuduti 
before  the  14th  day  of  February,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign.  Tbe  pal 
ion  is  dated  at  Westminster,  Oth  of  May,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  reigiv 
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«f  George  GAvendish's  book  is  made  up.  She  is  not  much  beholden  to 
lut  report  aAer  all,  for  he  violates  history  by  making  her  confess  that 
'which  she  denied  before  God  and  his  holy  angels,  namely,  violation  of 
ber  marriage  vows.  Cavendish  speaks  of  her  as  very  young,  and  extols 
ber  neat  beauty,  which  he  makes  her  lament  as  the  occasion  of  her 

*  To  be  a  qneen  Fortune  did  me  prefer, 
Flouriahing  in  jrouth  with  beauty  fresh  and  pore, 
Whom  nature  made  thine  equal  with  the  ateen  (stars), 
And  to  reign  in  felicity  with  J07  and  pleasure, 
Wanting  no  thing  that  love  might  me  procure, 
So  much  beloved  ikr,  far  beyond  the  rest. 
With  my  sovereign  lord,  who  lodged  me  in  his  nest.** 

Oor  poet  makes  the  young  queen  bewail  her  loss  of  the  royal  ob- 
iC«|Qie8,  and  that  no  one  would  wear  mourning  for  her,  in  the  following 
mma%  lines. 

*Now  I  know  well,**  quod  she,  ''among  my  firiends  all 
That  here  I  left  the  day  of  my  decay. 
That  I  shall  get  no  pompous  funeral. 
Nor  of  my  black,  no  man  the  charge  shall  pay; 
Save  that  some  one  perchance  may  hap  to  say, 
*Such  one  there  was,  alas  I  and  that  was  ruth  (pity) 
That  she  herself  distained  with  such  untruth.'*' 

Culpepper  is  also  compelled  by  our  poet  to  make  a  ghostly  confes- 
lion  of  a  crime  there  is  no  evidence  to  believe  he  ever  committed,  and 
which  he  denied  on  the  rack  and  on  the  scaffold. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  Cavendish  makes  all  Henry's  vic- 
tims sufier  justly,  except  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  though  the  view  he 
has  taken  of  both  Katharine  Howard  and  her  predecessor,  Anne  Boleyn, 
is  afterwards  contradicted  very  fully,  by  the  admission  he  describes 
Henry  as  making  in  the  midst  of  his  death-bed  remorse : 

*  After  I  forsook  my  first  most  lawful  wife. 
And  took  another,  my  pleasure  to  fulfil, 
I  changed  often,  so  inconstant  was  my  life, 
Death  was  the  meed  of  some  that  did  none  ill, 
Which  only  was  to  satisfy  my  will ; 
I  was  so  desirous  of  new         •         •         •  *' 

A  hiffh  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  Henry's  first  queen,  Katharine  of  Ar- 
i^n,  follows. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  Katharine  Howard^s  early 
aisconduct  that  the  memorable  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  making 
it  high  treason  for  any  person  to  know  of  a  flaw  in  the  character  of  any 
hdy  whom  the  king  might  propose  to  marry  without  revealing  it,  and 
•bo  subjecting  the  lady  to  the  penalty  of  death,  if  she  presumed  to  deceive 
her  sovereign  on  tliat  point. 

Nikander  Nucius,  a  Greek  attach^  of  the  imperial  ambassador  at  the 
eoort  of  Henry  Vlil,  in  the  year  1546,  tells  us,  that  Katharine  Howard, 
whom  he  places  as  the  fourth,  instead  of  the  fifth,  in  his  catalogue  of 
Henry's  wives,  ^-  was  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time.'' 
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He  records  her  tragic' fate,  bnt  has  so  little  idea  of  the  real  state  of  the 
fiicts,  that  he  says,  ^  she  had  fidlen  in  love  with  a  noble  youth  of  tbe 
court,  and  the  king  himself  detected  their  guilt,  and  commanded  their 
heads  to  be  cut  off  with  those  who  were  the  accessories  to  their  passioa. 
And  the  heads,  except  that  of  the  qneen,  he  caused  to  be  elevated  oo 
spears,  and  fixed  on  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  bridge,  and  the  skulls  ir 
even  at  this  time  to  be  seen  denuded  of  flesh."    A  strange  confusion  of 
truth  and  falsehood  pervades  this  statement,  but  it  is  curious,  because 
from  the  pen  of  a  contemporary,  and  denoting  the  precise  spot  occupied 
by  the  hauls  of  Culpepper  and  Derham.    These  Nikander  nad  himwlf 
seen.    His  ignorance  of  the  English  language  caused  him  to  make  a  fev 
mistakes  in  the  history  attached  to  these  ghastly  relics  of  the  royal  war 
trimonial  tragedy  which  occurred  in  1541-2.* 

*The  Travels  of  Nikander  Nnciiu,  translated  fVom  the  original  Greek,  in  tii0 
Bodleian  Library,  by  the  Rer.  J.  Fidler,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Cramer,  is  the  hrt 
publication  of  the  Camden  Society.  It  is  a  great  literary  curiosity,  bat  tbs 
account  with  which  the  Greek  attach^  fiiTOurs  his  friends  and  coimtrymen  of  tin 
history,  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL| 
strongly  remindis  us  of  that  which  Hijji  Baba  boasts  of  having  oompoimded  At 
the  information  of  the  schah  of  Persia. 
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KATHARINE  PARR, 

SIXTH  QUEEN  OF  HENRY  VIII. 


CHAPTER    I. 

t  th«  flut  Ptolestent  queen  of  EoKlnnd — Her  (Uioejtry — Boynl 
lolationship  W  Henty  VIII. — Her  pnrenl! — H«  birth  at  Kandiil 
ir  Thomas  Parr,  bei  father — His  will — Prudent  conduol  ot 
ae't  leanied  edocation — Hei  royal  detliny  predloied — Her 
I  needlewotk— Soiishi  in  mn/riago  Tor  ihe  heir  of  lord  Soroop^Hei 
>  letteri — The  tieaXf  broken  oiT — Kathnrine  weds  lord  Botaugb — Hii 
-Kalharine  a  widow  at  fifteen — Hei  reiidenoe  al  Si^ergb  Cnnle  wiUi 
^iriolilBad — Tba  quecn'i  chamber  at  Sizergh — DeKription  of  Katharine 
"»  embroidBiy  at  Siiergh — Sho  martioi  loid  Lalimer — Her  rich  dowop — 
K  hutbaiid  joins  the  pilgrimage  of  Once — His  peril — Katharine'!  infiucnca 
*    '  a  king — She  intercede!  fur  her  aunl'i  liuabnod — Cromwetl'i  diieiaca 
'  'e  to  Katharine  Parr — Death  of  lord  Latimer — Kathaiins  a  •eeond 
le  embraces  the  refbrmed  faith — ReTIgioiu  aawmblic*  al  her 
^  -Counod  by  lir  Tbomns  Seymour — Her  attachment  to  Seyiuoiu — Com- 

pelled to  n!linc|iii9h  him  for  the  king — Her  reluctance  to  the  royal  marriage — 
Crsmner's  license  for  king  Henry's  nii|>tiala  with  Eathnrine  Parr — She  ii 
married  to  the  king  al  Hamploii  Coiirl — Her  niieniions  to  her  royal  slep-chil- 
■fren — PrpienU  to  the  prince«»  Mary — Her  fnendship  with  Mary — Fondneu 
if  ptioee  Edward  ftr  qu«ti  KathariDe — His  letter*  lo  ber — Deuiiption  ol 
hei  ijaeenlf  dress — Her  miniature  at  Strawberry  Hill — Her  derotional  wri^ 
ingi — Henry's  hopes  of  oOspring  by  Kalbarina  Fair — Hit  regard  fbr  har- 
ii  appcnoiod  queen<regent  of  England — Her  autograph — Her  government 
king  Henry's  absence — Her  order  in  council — Return  of  the  king — Pi' 
of  the  royal  fcniily  group  at  Hampton  Court. 

Katuakine  Parr  waa  llie  fiivl  Protestant  queen  of  England.     She 
wu  ihe  otily  one  among  the  consorls  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  in  the  sin- 
cniiy  of  an  lionesi  liesrC  embraced  (he  tlocirine  of  the  Iteformation,  and 
imperilled  Iter  crown  and  life  in  support  of  her  principles.     The  name 
of  Katharine,  which,  from  its  Greek  derivation,  Katharos,  signitie!  pure 
u  B  limpid  siream,  aeems  peculiarly  suited  to  the  characteristics  of  ihia 
iUnairioua  lady ;  in  whom  we  behold  the  protectress  of  Coverdali?,  llie  _ 
ftiend  of  Aune  Askew,  the  learned  and  viniious  matron  who  directed  I 
IIh  atudiea  of  Ituly  Jane  Grey,  Eldward  VI.,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  and  I 
idio  may,  with  truth,  be  colled  the  nursing  mother  of  tlie  Keformaiion. 

Katharine  Parr  was  not  only  queen  of  England,  bnl  an  English  qneen. 
Allfaoogh  of  ancient  anil  even  royal  descent,  she  claimed]  by  birlh,  no 
T  rank  ilian  that  of  a  piivaie  geutlewoman.    Like  .Anne  Boleyn  and 
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Jane  Seymour,  Katharine  Parr  was  only  the  daughter  of  a  knight ;  bot 
her  father,  sir  Thomas  Parr,  was  of  a  more  distinguished  ancestry  than 
either  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  or  sir  John  Seymour.  From  the  marriage  of 
his  Norman  progenitor,  Ivo  de  Tallebois,  with  Lucy,  the  sister  of  the 
renowned  earls  3Iorcar  and  Edwin,  sir  Thomas  Parr  inherited  the  blood 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Ivo  de  Tallebois  was  the  first  baron  of 
Kendal,  and  maintained  the  state  of  a  petty  sovereign  in  the  north.  Hii 
male  line  failing  with  William  de  Lancaster,  the  seventh  in  descent,  the 
honour  and  estates  of  tliat  mighty  family  passed  to  his  sisters  Helwise 
and  Alice.  Margaret,  the  elder  coheiress  of  Helwise,  by  Peter  le  Bnu, 
married  the  younger  son  of  Robert  lord  Roos,  of  Hamlake  and  Werks, 
by  Isabel,  daughter  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Scotland.  Their  grandsoo, 
sir  Thomas  de  Roos,  married  KAlharine,  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomai 
Strickland,  of  Sizergh  Castle,  Westmoreland.  The  fruit  of  this  nnioo 
was  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  brought  Kendal  Castle  and  a  rich 
inheritance  into  queen  Katharine^s  paternal  house,  by  her  marriage  with 
sir  William  de  Parr,  knight.  Sir  William  Parr,  the  grandson  c(  thif 
pair,  was  made  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  manied  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
coheiresses  of  the  lord  Fitzhugh,  by  Alice,  daughter  of  Ralph  Neville, 
earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  Joan  Beaufort,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster.  Alice  Neville  was  sister  to  the  king^s  great  grand- 
mother, Cicely  Neville,  duchess  of  York  ;  and,  through  this  connexion, 
Katharine  Parr  was  fourth  cousin  to  Henry  VIII.* 

From  the  elder  coheiress  of  Fitzhugh,  the  patrimony  of  the  Marmionst 
the  ancient  champions  of  England,  was  transmitted  to  sir  Thomas  PaiTf 
father  of  queen  Katharine.     Her  mother,  Matilda,  or,  as  she  was  com- 
monly  called,  Maud  Green,  was  daughter  and  coheiress  of  sir  Thonias 
Green,  of  Boughton  and  Green's  Norton,  in  the  county  of  Northampton' 
shire.     This  lady  was  a  descendant  of  the  distinguished  families  of 
Talbot  and  Throckmorton.     Her  sister,  Anne,  wedded  sir  Nicolas  Vanx* 
afterwards  created  lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden ;  and,  dying  childless,  the 
whole  of  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  Greens  of  Boughton  centred  in  Ma- 
tilda.*    At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Matilda  became  the  wife  of  sir  Thomas 
Parr.     This  marriage  took  place  in  the  year  1508.     The  date  generally 
assigned  for  the  birUi  of  Katharine  Parr  is  1510  ;  but  the  correspondence 
between  her  mother  and  lord  Dacre,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII, 
in  which  her  age  is  specified  to  be  under  twelve,'  will  prove  that  shi 
could  not  have  been  born  till  1513.     Her  father,  sir  Thomas  Parr,  at 
that  time  held  high  offices  at  court,  being  master  of  the  wards  and 
comptroller  of  the  household  to  Henry  VIII.     As  a  token  of  royal  fe- 
vour,  we  find  that  the  king  presented  him  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  value 
£140 — ^a  very  large  sum  in  those  days.*     Both  sir  Thomas  and  his  lady 
were  frequent  residents  in  the  court ;  but  the  child  who  was  destined 
hereafter  to  share  the  throne  of  their  royal  master,  first  saw  the  light  at 
Kendal  Castle,  in  Westmoreland,  the  time-honoured  fortress  which  bad 

*  Dugdale.  '  Baker's  Northamptonshire,  corrected  from  Dugdale. 
"  Hopkinson's  jNISS.     Whittaker's  Richmondshire. 

*  See  sir  Thomas  Parr's  will  in  Testameuta  Vetusta. 
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been  the  hereditary  seat  of  her  ancestors  from  the  days  of  its  Norman 
founder,  Ito  de  Tallebois. 

A  crumbling  relic  of  this  stronghold  of  feudal  greatness  is  still  in  ex 
istence,  rising  like  a  grey  crown  over  the  green  hills  of  Kendal.  It  is 
situated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  which  commands  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
town,  and  the  picturesque  and  ever-yerdant  vale  of  the  Kent,  that  clear 
and  rapid  stream,  which,  night  and  day,  sings  an  unwearied  song,  as  it 
rushes  over  its  rocky  bed  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-hill.  The  circular 
tower  of  the  castle  is  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  ruins ;  but 
there  is  a  large  enclosure  of  ivy-mantled  walls  remaining,  with  a  few 
broken  arches.  These  are  now  crowned  with  wild  flowers,  whose 
peaceful  blossoms  wave  unnoted,  where  the  red  cross  banner  of  Sl 
Geoige  once  flaunted,  on  tower  and  parapet  of  the  sternly  guarded 
fi>rtre8s  that,  for  centuries,  was  regarded  as  the  most  important  defence 
of  the  town  of  Kendal  and  the  adjacent  country. 

The  warlike  progenitors  of  Katharine  had  stem  duties  to  perform,  at 
the  period  when  the  kings  of  Scotland  held  Cumberland  of  the  English 
erown,  and  were  perpetually  harassing  the  northern  counties  with  pre- 
datory expeditions.  Before  the  auspicious  era  when  the  realms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  united  under  one  sovereign,  the  lord  of  Kendal 
Castle,  like  his  feudal  neighbour  of  Sizergh,  was  compelled  to  furnish  a 
numerous  quota  of  men-at-arms,  for  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  the 
protection  of  the  border.  The  contingent  consisted  of  horse  and  foot, 
iod  above  all,  of  those  bowmen,  so  renowned  in  border  history  and 
•ong,  the  Kendal  archers.  They  are  especially  noted  by  the  metrical 
cfarooicler  of  the  battle  of  Flodden — 

"  These  are  the  bows  of  Kentdale  bold, 
Who  fierce  will  fight  and  never  fice." 

Dame  Maud  Parr  evinced  a  courageous  disposition,  in  venturing  to 

choose  Kendal  Castle  for  the  place  of  her  accouchement^  at  a  time  when 

the  northern  counties  were  menaced  with  an  invasion  from  the  puissance 

tnd  flower  of  Scotland,  headed  by  their  king  in  person.     Sir  Thomas 

Pirr  was,  however,  compelled  to  be  on  duty  there,  with  his  warlike 

MdiM,  in  readiness  either  to  attend  the  summons  of  the  lord  warden  of 

the  marches,  or  to  hold  the  fortress  for  the  defence  of  the  town  and 

neighbourhood ;  and  his  lady,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  metropolis,  or 

•eeking  a  safer  abiding-place  at  Green's  Norton,  her  own  patrimonial 

domain,  decided  on  sharing  her  husband's  perils  in  the  north,  and  there 

^e  birth  to  Katharine.     They  had  two  other  children,  William,  their 

ion  and  heir,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Essex  and  marquis  of  North- 

toipton,  and  Anne,  the  wife  of  William  Herbert,  the  natural  son  of  the 

eiri  of  Pembroke,  to  which  dignity  he  was  himself  raised  by  Edward  VI 

Sir  Thomas  Parr  died  in  the  year  1517,  leaving  his  three  infant  chil- 
dren to  the  guardianship  of  his  faithful  widow,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
1  lady  of  great  prudence  and  wisdom,  with  a  discreet  care  for  the  main 
chance. 

The  will  of  sir  Thomas  Parr  is  dated  November  7th,  the  9lh  of  Henry 
Tni.    He  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  interred  in  Bliickfriar's  church. 
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London.  All  his  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  he  gave  to  his  wife* 
dame  Maud,  during  her  life.  He  willed  his  daughters,  Katharine  and 
Anne,  to  have  eight  hundred  pounds  between  them,  as  marriage-pordoni, 
except  they  proved  to  be  his  heirs  or  his  son^s  heirs,  in  which  case  that 
sum  was  to  be  laid  out  in  copes  and  vestments,  and  nven  to  the  monks 
of  Clairveaux,  with  a  hundred  pounds  bestowed  on  me  chantry  of  Ken- 
dal. He  willed  his  son  William  *'  to  have  his  great  chain,  worth  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  which  the  king's  grace  gave  him."  He  mads 
Maud,  his  wife,  and  Dr.  Tunstall,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  his  ezecaton. 

Four  hundred  pounds,  Katharine's  moiety  of  the  sum  provided  by  her 
father  for  the  nuptial  portions  of  herself  and  her  sister,  would  be  scarcelf 
equal  to  two  thousand  pounds  in  these  days,  and  seems  but  an  inadeqoalt 
dowry  for  the  daughters  of  parents  so  richly  endowed  with  the  gifts  of 
fortune  as  sir  Thomas  and  lady  Parr.  It  was,  however,  all  that  wn 
accorded  to  her  who  was  hereafter  to  contract  matrimony  with  llw 
sovereign  of  the  realm. 

Sir  Thomas  Parr  died  in  London,  on  the  llth  of  November,  fon 
days  after  the  date  of  his  will,  in  the  parish  of  the  Blackfriars,  and  then 
can  be  no  doubt  but  he  was  interred  in  that  church,  according  to  hii 
own  request;  yet,  as  lately  as  the  year  1G28,  there  is  record  of  a  tonbi 
bearing  his  efTigies,  name,  and  arms,  in  the  chapel  or  family  barying- 
place  of  tlie  Parrs,*  in  tlie  soutli  choir  of  Kendal  church. 

It  has  been  generally  said,  that  Katharine  Parr  received  a  leaned 
education  from  her  father ;  but  as  she  was  only  in  her  fifth  year  when 
he  died,  it  must  have  been  to  the  maternal  wisdom  of  lady  Parr  that  she 
was  indebted,  for  those  mental  acquirements  which  so  eminently  fitted 
her  to  adorn  the  exalted  station  to  which  she  was  afterwards  raised. 
Katharine  was  gifted  by  nature  with  fine  talents,  and  these  were  im- 
proved by  the  advantages  of  careful  cultivation.  She  both  read  and 
wrote  Latin  with  facility,  possessed  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  was 
well  versed  in  modern  languages.  How  perfect  a  mistress  she  was  of 
her  own,  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  her  devotional  writings  are  a  stand* 
ing  monument. 

^*  I  have  met  with  a  passage  concerning  this  queen,"  says  Strype,  *  in 
the  margin  of  Bale'^s  Centuries,  in  possession  of  a  late  friend  c^  mine, 
Dr.  Sampson,  which  showed  the  greatness  of  her  mind  and  the  quicknea 

*  This  monument  is  thus  described  in  Dr.  Whiitaker's  History  of  Richmond- 
shire: —  "On  a  tomb  a  man  in  armour  kneeling,  on  hi«  breai^t  two  bars  aifes^ 
within  a  bordure  fable^  for  Parr,  on  his  wife's  breast  quartering  Greene  vad 
Mapleloft,  and  about  it  was  written,  *  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Thomas  Parr,  knight, 
squire  of  the  king's  body,  Henry  Stli,  master  of  his  wards,  who  deceased  the  llth 
day  of  Nov.,  in  the  9ih  year  of  our  said  sovereign  lord,  at  London,  ....  in  the 
....  Fryers,  as  his  tomb  doth  record.*  In  the  window  over  this  tomb  was  bbh 
blazoned  the  arms  of  Katharine's  ancestor,  sir  William  Parr,  who  married  the 
heiress  of  Roos.  The  large  black  marble  tomb  still  remaining  in  the  Parr  chapel 
is  supposed  to  cover  the  remains  of  her  grandfather,  sir  William  Parr,  K.  G^  fot 
it  bears  the  paternal  shield  of  Parr,  quartered  with  Roos,  Brus,  and  Fiahufh, 
encircled  with  the  garter.  The  ladies  whose  arms  are  engraven  on  this  mono- 
ment  were  all  heiresses ;  therefore  the  property  accumulated  by  these 
Ji  the  fatmly  of  Parr  must  have  been  considerable." 
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of  hor  wit,  whOe  she  was  yet  a  young  child.  Somebody  skilled  in 
prognoetication,  casting  her  nativity,  said  that  she  was  born  to  sit  in  the 
highest  seat  of  imperial  majesty,  having  all  the  eminent  stars  and  planets 
in  her  house.  This  she  heard  and  tpok  such  notice  of,  that  ^hen  her 
mothei  used  sometimes  to  call  her  to  work,  she  would  reply — 

^  My  bands  are  ordained  to  touch  crowns  and  sceptres,  and  not  spin- 
dles and  needles.^ ' 

This  striking  incident  affords  one  among  many  instances,  in  which 
Ihe  prediction  of  a  brilliant  destiny  has  insured  its  own  fulfilment,  by 
Is  powerful  influence  on  an  energetic  mind.  It  is  also  an  exemplifica- 
tion, at  how  precocious  an  age  the  germ  of  ambition  may  take  root  in 
the  human  heart  But,  however  disposed  the  little  Katharine  might 
hife  been  to  dispense  with  the  performance  of  her  tasks,  under  the  idea 
of  queening  it  hereafter,  lady  Parr  was  too  wise  a  parent  to  allow  vain 
dreams  of  royalty  to  unfit  her  child  for  the  duties  of  the  station  of  life 
in  which  she  was  bom,  and,  notwithstanding  Katharine's  early  repugnance 
to  touch  a  needle,  her  skill  and  industry  in  its  use  became  so  remarkable, 
that  there  are  specimens  of  her  embroidery  at  Sizergh  Castle,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by  the  far-famed  stitcheries  of  the 
Mers  of  king  Athelstan. 

Though  dame  Maud  Parr  had  scarcely  completed  her  twenty-second 
year  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  she  never  entered  into  a  second 
mtrriage,  but  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  superintendence  of  her  chil- 
dren's education.  In  the  year  1524,  she  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
ber  kinsman,  lord  Dacre,  for  a  marriage  between  his  grandson,  the  heir 
of  lord  Scroop,  and  her  daughter  Katharine,  of  which  the  particulars 
Biy  be  learned  from  some  very  curious  letters  preserved  among  the 
Seioop  MSS.*  The  first  is  from  dame  Maud  Parr  to  Lord  Dacre,  and 
Rfisn  to  a  personal  conference  she  had  had  with  his  lordship,  at  Green- 
wich, on  the  subject  of  this  alliance  : — 

"Most  honourable  and  my  very  good  lord, 

■  I  heartily  commend  me  to  you.     Whereas  it  pleased  you  at  your  last  being 

here  io  take  pains  in  the  matter  in  consideration  of  marriage  between  the  lord 

Snoop  s  son  and  my  daughter  Katharine,  for  the  which  I  heartily  thank  you,  at 

vhich  time  I  thought  the  matter  in  good  furtherance.     Howbeit,  I  perceive  that 

B^  ktfd  Scroop  is  not  agreeable  to  that  consideration.     The  jointure  is  little  for 

2100  marks,  which  I  will  not  pass,  and  my  said  lord  will  not  repay  after  mar- 

liifs  had ;  and  200  marks  must  needs  be  repaid  if  my  daughter  Katharine  dies 

bdbro  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  else  I  should  break  Master  Parr's  will  (meaning  the 

Will  of  her  husband  sir  Thomas),  which  I  should  be  loth  to  do,  and  there  can 

bt  DO  marriage  until  my  lord's  son  (lord  Scroop)  comes  to  the  age  of  thirteen, 

mimif  daughter  to  the  age  of  twelve^  before  which  time,  if  the  marriage  should 

nil  none  effect,  or  be  dissolved  either  by  death,  wardship,  disagreement,  or 

fljfctmise,  which  may  be  before  that  time  notwithstanding  marriage  solemnised, 

ifpayment  must  needs  "be  had  of  the  whole,  or  else  I  might  ibrtune  to  pay  my 

aooey  for  nothing.    The  conversation  I  had  with  you  at  Greenwich,  was  that 

I  was  to  pay  at  desire  1100  marks,  100  on  hand— end  100  every  year,  which  is 

ti  much  as  I  can  spare,  as  you  know,  and  for  that  my  daughter  Katharine  is  to 

*  Strjrpe^s  Menis.,  vol.  ii.  part.  1,  p.  206. 

*  Quoted  in  Whittaker's  History  of  Richmondshire. 
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have  100  marks  jointure,  whereof  I  am  to  hare  50  marks  for  her  flndiBf  til 
they  live  together,  and  tlien  they  are  to  have  the  whole  100  mark*,  and  ttftf 
ment  to  be  had  if  the  marriage  took  not  effect.  My  lord,  it  might  please  yoa  IS 
take  so  mjpch  pain  as  to  help  to  conclude  this  matter,  if  it  will  be,  and  if  jw 
see  any  defect  on  my  part,  it  shall  be  ordered  as  ye  deem  good,  as  knowiih 
Jesu,  who  preserve  your  good  lordship. 

•«  Written  at  the  Rye,  the  13  day  of  July. 

**  Your  cousin,  Maud  Pabb.** 

Lord  Scroop  of  Bolton  Castle  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  the  refhiid- 
ing  part  of  the  clause,  and  was  unwilling  to  allow  more  than  forty  maib 
per  annum  for  the  board  or  finding  of  the  young  lady  till  the  heir  of 
Scroop  came  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Lord  Dacre,  after  some  inconsequential  letters  between  him  and  dame 
Maud,  proved  his  sincerity  in  the  promotion  of  the  wedlock,  by  the  fot 
lowing  pithy  arguments,  contained  in  an  epistle  to  lord  Scroop,  his  aoft> 
in-law. 

«  My  lord, 

"  Your  son  and  heir  is  the  greatest  jewel  that  ye  can  have,  seeing  be  mvH 
represent  your  own  person  af\er  your  death,  unto  whom  I  pray  God  gnmt  nunf 
long  years.  And  if  ye  be  disposed  to  marry  him,  I  cannot  see,  withoot  yoi 
marry  him  to  an  heir  of  land  (which  would  be  right  costly^),  that  ye  can  mtfif 
him  to  so  good  a  stock  as  my  latly  Parr,  for  divers  considerations  —  first,  in  i^ 
membering  the  wisdom  of  my  said  lady,  and  the  good,  wise  stock  of  the  Grsoi^ 
whereof  she  is  coming,  and  also  of  the  wise  stock  of  the  Parrs  of  Eendale,  for 
all  wise  men  do  look,  when  they  do  marry  their  child,  to  the  ivisdom  of  die 
blood  they  do  marry  with.  I  speak  not  of  the  possibility  of  the  lady  Pur'i 
daughter  Katharine,  who  has  but  one  child  *  between  her  and  800  marks  yeirly 
to  inherit  thereof. 

^  My  lord,  the  demands  you  have  and  my  lady's  demands  are  ao  far  asondeii 
that  it  is  impossible  ye  can  ever  agree.  I  think  it  is  not  convenient  nor  profiBp 
ble  tliat  so  largo  a  sum  as  100  marks  should  go  yearly  out  of  your  land  to  M 
young  a  person  as  my  lady's  eldest  daughter  Katharine,  if  it  fortune,  u  God 
defend,  that  your  said  son  and  mine  die.  Also,  I  think  it  good  (but  I  would  ncMt 
have  it  comprised  in  the  covenant)  that,  during  the  time  of  three  years,  thtt  hi 
should  be  with  my  said  lady  Parr,  if  she  keep  her  widowhood,  and  ye  to  find 
him  clothing  and  a  servant  to  wait  upon  him,  and  she  to  find  him  meat  ind 
drink;  for  I  assure  you  ho  might  learn  with  her  as  well  as  in  any  place — that  I 
know,  as  M'ell  nurture,  as  French,  and  other  languages,  which  mc  Mtemi  were  A 
commodious  tiling  for  him. 

«*At  Morpeth,  17  day  of  December,  15  year  Henry  Wi' 

These  letters  certify  us  that  Katharine  Parr  was  under  twelve  yeui 
of  age  in  the  year  1524 ;  she  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  born  htfifit 
1513.  We  also  learn  that  lord  Dacre  was  anxious  that  his  yonUifiil 
grandson  should  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  liberal  educitifli 
lady  Parr  was  bestowing  on  her  children,  and  that  he  placed  due  in* 
portance  on  the  fact  that  the  lady  came  of  a  family  celebrated  for  sound 
sense  and  good  conduct,  a  point  little  regarded  now  in  the  marriages  of 
the  heirs  of  an  illustrious  line.  Lady  Parr  and  all  her  lineage  had  t 
great  reputation  for  wisdom,  it  seems ;  but  the  wisdom  of  this  woiU 

*  For  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  had  to  be  bought. 

*  Her  brother,  afterwards  marquess  of  Northampton.     In  fihct,  the  youngest  Bl 
ter,  Anno  Parr,  inherited  the  Parr  estate. 
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fonned  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  matrimonial  bargain  which  the 
Mgacious  widow  and  the  worthy  lord  Scroop  were  attempting  to  drive^ 
in  behalf  of  their  children,  that  the  aflair  came  to  nothing. 

Lord  Dacre  tells  lady  Parr,  ^  that  lord  Scroop  must  needs  have  money, 
ind  he  has  nothing  whereof  to  make  it  but  the  marriage  of  his  said 
son;''*  and  dame  Maud,  in  a  letter  from  the  court  of  Greenwich,  dated 
the  15th  of  the  following  March,  laments  to  my  lord  Dacre  that,  the 
custom  of  her  country,  and  the  advice  of  her  friends,  will  not  permit  her 
to  submit  to  lord  Scroop's  way  of  driving  a  bargain. 

Lord  Dacre,  who  seems  some  degrees  less  acquisitive  than  his  son 
and  the  lady  Parr,  replies : — 

*]lBdani| 

'^For  my  part,  I  am  soriy  that  yo  be  thus  converted  in  this  matter,  seeing  the 
libour  I  have  had  in  it  which  was  most  for  the  strength  of  my  friendship  for 
my  cousin  Katharine,  your  daughter,  assuring  you  ihat  ye  shall  not  marry  Katha- 
line  in  any  place  that  be  so  good  and  comfortable  to  my  said  cousin,  your  daugh> 
ler.  And  concerning  my  lord  Scroop's  demands,  he  demandit  nothing  but  that 
J9  were  content  to  give,  which  was  1 100  marks.  And  concerning  his  offer, 
vhich  was  100  marks  jointure,  it  is  not  far  from  the  custom  of  the  country ;  for, 
ftsm  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  it  is  the  custom  to  give  for  every  100  marks  of 
4oveT  ten  marks  jointure. 

■^  But  finally,  madamo,  seeing  ye  are  thus  minded  (whereat  I  am  sorry,  as 
Mture  constraineth  me  to  be),  as  it  doth  please  you  in  this  business,  so  it  shall 
please  me.     And  thus,  heartily,  fare  ye  well. 

"At  Morpeth,  25th  day  of  May,  IG  anno." 

Thus  ended  the  abortive  matrimonial  treaty  for  the  union  of  Katha- 
fine  Parr  and  the  heir  of  Scroop,  who  was  her  kinsman,  by  the  maternal 
connexion  of  both  with  the  great  northern  family  of  Dacre.  Katliarine 
anst  have  been  still  of  very  tender  age,  when  she  was  given  in  marriage 
to  her  first  husband,  Edward,  lord  Borough  of  Gainsborough,'  a  mature 
vidower,  with  children  who  had  arrived  at  man's  estate.  Henry,  the 
Meond  of  these  sons,  after  his  father's  marriage  with  Katharine  Parr, 
eipoused  her  friend  and  kinswoman,  Katharine  Neville,  the  widow  of 

*One  of  the  very  worst  abuses  of  feudality  was  the  sale  of  marriages  of  wards 
bf  their  guardians  in  their  childhood.  To  such  a  pitch  of  corruption  had  this 
eastom  arrived,  that  fathers  and  mothers  bought  and  sold  their  consents  for  the 
anrriages  of  their  infants,  if  such  children  were  heirs  to  any  kind  of  property. 

*This  nobleman  was  the  second  peer  of  the  family  of  Borough,  anciently  writ- 

IBO  de  Burgh.    He  was  of  the  same  lineage  as  the  famous  Hubert  de  Burgh,  carl 

€f  Kent  and  justiciary  of  England,  the  favourite  of  Henry  lU.     His  father,  sir 

Thomas  Borough,  was  made  knight  of  the  Garter  at  the  coronation  of  Henry 

▼n.    He  i»-as  aAcrwards  called  to  the  peemgo  by  the  title  of  lord  Borough  of 

Oliiuborough ;  and  Edward,  the  husband  of  Katharine,  succeeded  his  father  in 

A*  year  1495-6.     He  had  married  Anne,  the  daugluer  and  heiress  of  sir  Tho- 

■M  G>bham,  of  Sterborough,  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  a  family  before  he  sue- 

caeded  to  bis  father's  honours,  for  his  eldest  son  is  mentioned  in  the  first  lord 

iDmiigh's  will.    That  son  was  probably  as  old  as  the  mother  of  Katharine  Parr. 

%his  mother,  Alianor,  the  daughter  of  lord  Roos  of  Ham  lake,  and  the  daughter 

flf  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  distantly  related  to  the  family 

Of  Parr;  and,  by  the  second  marriage  of  his  grandmother,  Alice  Bcauchanip,  with 

Edmund  Beaufort,  aAerwards  duke  of  Somerset,  he  was  allied  to  the  royal 

fauJy. 
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rir  Walter  Strickland,  of  Sizergh  */  and  this  lady,  though  only  twenty 
nine  at  the  time  of  her  anion,  was  fourteen  yea»  older  than  har  hv- 
band^s  stepmother. 

The  principal  family  seat  of  Ratharine^s  first  husband  was  his  manoi- 
house  of  Gainsborough,  situated  about  seventeen  miles  from  Lineoli, 
and  here,  no  doubt,  he  resided  with  his  young  bride.  His  &ther  bad 
expended  considerable  sums  in  enlarging  and  improving  this  mansioo, 
which  was  sold  a  century  afterwards,  by  one  of  his  descendants,  to  a 
wealthy  London  citizen.  Lord  Borough  had  a  fine  mansion  at  Gatterick, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  probably  at  Newark,  likewise,  where  his  arms,  im- 
paled with  those  of  his  first  wife,  Alice  Cobham,  were  painted  on  a 
window  which  his  father  presented  to  the  parish  church. 

In  Gainsborough  Church,  on  the  tomb  of  the  first  lord  Borough,  frther 
to  Katharine  Parr's  husband,  the  arms  of  Borough  were  quarier»l  with 
Tallebois,  Marmion,  and  Fitzhugh,'  which  afibrd  sufilicient  proof  of  the 
ancestral  connexion  of  this  nobleman  with  the  Parrs.  He  appean  to 
have  been  related  to  Katharine  somewhere  about  the  fourth  degree.  He 
died  in  1528-9.'  Katharine,  therefore,  could  not  have  exceeded  her 
fiAeenth  year  at  the  period  of  her  first  widowhood.  She  had  no  chil- 
dren by  lord  Borough.  Soon  ader  the  death  of  her  husband,  Kathariae 
was  bereaved  of  her  last  surviving  parent.  From  a  passage  in  the  will 
of  lady  Parr,  it  appears  as  if  that  lady  had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  her 
daughter,  in  order  to  purchase  a  marriage  with  a  kinswoman  of  the 
sovereign,  for  her  son,  sir  William  Parr.  This  strange  document,  which 
is  utterly  devoid  of  perspicuity  and  common  sense,  commences  thm  ?— 

"  Dame  Maud  Parr,  widow,  late  wife  of  sir  Tliomas  Parr,  deceased  20th  of 
May,  21si  Henry  VIII.,  1529.  3Iy  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Black- 
friars,  London.  Whereas,  I  have  indebted  myself  for  the  preferment  of  my  fon 
and  heir,  William  Parr,  as  well  to  the  king  for  the  marriage  of  my  said  son,  as 
to  my  lord  of  Essex  for  the  marriage  of  my  lady  Bourchier,  daughter  and  bei^ 
apparent  to  tlie  said  earl,  Ann,  my  daughter,  sir  William  Parr,  kxiL,  my  brodier. 
Katharine  Borough,  my  daughter,  Thomas  Pickering,  esq.,  my  cousin,  and  steward 
of  my  house.-'  * 

Great  difliculties  were  probably  encountered  by  the  executois  of  Isdv 
Parr's  will,  as  it  was  not  proved  till  December  14th,  1531,  more  thantvo 
years  after  her  death.  Like  many  of  the  marriages  ba^d  on  parental 
pride  and  avarice,  the  union  of  Katharine's  brother  with  the  heiress  of 
the  royally  descended  and  wealthy  house  of  Bourchier,  proved  a  source 
of  guilt  and  miser}'  to  both  parties.     The  young  lady  Parr  was  the  sok 

'  Catherine  Neville  was  the  co-heiress  of  sir  Ralph  Neville,  of  Thomtoo  l^ngP* 
in  Yorkshire.  She  marrie<j^  Sir  W^alter  Strickland,  who  died  19th  year  of  Heiirf 
VIII.,  January  1027;  and  lady  Strickland  married,  the  year  a/ter^  1528,  to  Heniy 
Borough,  entailing  her  inheritance  of  Tliornton  Briggs  on  her  only  ton,  Walvx 
Strickland.  She  aHerwards  married  William  Knyvet.  Sho  was  twenty-cw 
years  old  in  1021.  when  Katharine  Parr  was  about  eight. — Plumpton  Paperii 
2t)0.     Strickland  Family  Papers,  third  folio,  Sizergh  Castle. 

*Haile's  MSS.,  British  Museum. 

*  His  son  and  heir,  Thomas,  third  lord  Borough^  received  furamons  to  asead 
parliament,  3d  Nov.  21  Henry  VIII.  ^TestamcDta  Vetusta. 
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lescendant  of  Isabel  Plantagenet,  sister  to  the  king's  great-grandfather, 
iichard,  duke  of  York. 

This  alliance  increased  the  previous  family  connexion  of  the  Parrs 
rith  the  sovereign  lineage,  on  the  female  side.  Some  degree  of  friendly 
Dtercourse  appears  to  have  been  kept  up  between  the  king  and  his  con- 
tin,  and  the  young  lady  Parr ;  and  we  observe  that,  in  the  year  1 530, 
(be  sent  him  a  present  of  a  coat  of  Kendal  cloth.'  Both  the  brother 
ind  the  uncle  of  Katharine  were  now  attached  to  the  royal  household ; 
wt  many  reasons  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Katharine  became  an  inmate 
iTSizergh  Castle  about  this  period.  She  was  a  lovely,  noble,  and  wealthy 
vidow,  in  her  sixteenth  year,  when  deprived  of  the  protection  of  her 
■St  surviving  parent.  Her  only  near  female  relations  were  an  unmarrieil 
Mter  younger  than  herself,  and  her  aunt,  lady  Throckmorton,  who 
aided  in  a  distant  county.  As  heiress-presumptive  to  her  brother 
nrilUam,  it  was  desirable  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Kendal  Castle,  and 
he  family  estates  in  that  neighbourhood ;  therefore,  the  most  prudent 
ad  natural  thing  she  could  do  was  to  take  up  her  abode  with  her  kins- 
voncian  and  friend,  lady  Strickland.  That  lady,  though  she  had,  by  her 
■arriage  with  Katharine's  step-son,  Henr\'  Borough,  become  her  daugh- 
er»iD-luw,  was  quite  old  enough  to  afford  matronly  countenance  to 
he  youthful  widow  of  lord  Borough,  whom,  according  to  the  quaint 
:nstom  of  the  time,  she  called  ^^  her  good  mother." 

Katharine  Parr  and  lady  Strickland  were  alike  descended  from  the 
fevilles  of  Raby ;  and  sir  Walter  Strickland,  the  deceased  huflhand  of 
he  latter,  was  also  a  relative  of  the  Parrs ;  and  as  lady  Strickland  held 
jf  the  crown  the  wardship  of  her  son,  young  Waller  Strickland's  per- 
100  and  estates,  she  remained  mistress  of  Sizergh  Castle,  even  after  her 
wriage  with  Henry  Borough.' 

At  no  other  period  of  her  life  than  the  interval  between  her  mother's 
ktth  and  her  own  marriage  with  Neville,  lord  Latimer,  could  Katha- 
ine  Parr  have  found  leisure  to  embroider  the  magnificent  counterpane 
lod  toilet-cover,  which  are  proudly  exhibited  at  Sizergh  Castle,  as  tro- 
ihles  of  her  industry,  having  been  worked  by  her  own  hands,  during  a 
risit  to  her  kinsfolk  there. 

As  the  ornamental  labours  of  the  needle  have  become  once  more  a 
narce  of  domestic  enjoyment  to  tiie  ladies  of  England,  and  even  the 
ords  of  the  creation  appear  to  derive  some  pleasure,  as  lookers  on,  in 
iBcing  the  progress  of  their  fair  friends  at  the  embroidering-frame,  a 
irief  description  of  these  beautiful  and  well-preserved  specimens  of 
btharine  Parr's  proficiency  in  that  accomplishment,  may  not  be  dis- 
4sasing. 

The  material  on  which  both  counterpane  and  toilet-cover  are  worked 
I  the  richest  white  satin,  of  a  fabric  with  which  the  production  of 
K)  modern  loom  can  vie.  The  centre  of  the  pattern  is  a  medallion, 
nrrounded  with  a  wreath  of  natural  flowers,  wrought  in  twisted  silks 
ad  bullion.     A  spread  eagle,  in  bold  relief,  goiged  with  the  imperial 

*  Privy  Purs©  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII. 

*  hu ioklanil  Papers  at  Sizergh  Castle,  folio  3. 
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crown,  forms  the  middle.     At  each  comer  is  a  lively  heraldi 
of  the  drasfoii  class^,  glowiiia  with  purple,  crimson^  and  gold. 
18  gaily  heset  with  large  flowers,  in  gorgeous  colours,  highly 
and  enriciied  with  threads  of  gold. 

The  toilette  is  en  suite^  but  of  a  smaller  pattern.  The  la[ 
centuries  has  scarcelv  diminished  the  briiiiancv  of  the  colo 
nished  the  bullion ;  nor  is  the  purity  of  the  satin  sullied,  th 
these  queenly  relics  have  been  used,  on  state  occasions,  by 
in  whose  possession  they  have  remained,  as  precious  heii 
memorials  of  their  ancestral  connexion  with  queen  Kath 
The  apartment  which  Katharine  occupied  in  Sizergh  Castle  u 
^  the  queen's  room.''  It  is  a  tine  state  chamber  in  that  anci 
of  the  castle,  the  Deincourt  tower.  It  opens  through  the  dra' 
and  is  panelled  with  richly  carved  black  oak,  which  is  cc 
tapestry  of  great  beauty.  The  designs  represent  hunting  id 
dations,  from  a  fox-chase  up  to  a  lion-hunt ;  varied  with  deli 
trees  and  flowers,  and  surrounded  with  a  very  unique  borde 
young  tigers  are  fighting  and  brandishing  their  claws  at  ea< 
the  manner  of  enraged  kittens.  The  most  splendid  patterns 
needlework  might  be  taken  from  these  spirited  devices.  Ov 
carved  chimney-piece  are  the  arms  of  Eniiland  and  France 
between  the  lion  and  the  Tudor  dragon,  with  the  motto  **  Fin 
The  date,  IfyGd^  proves  they  were  put  up  some  years  after  t] 
Katharine  Parr,  thoug^h  doubtless  intended  to  comniemora 
that  this  apartment  was  once  honoured  by  her  use.'  The  b 
hangings  of  costly  crimson  damask,  is  shown  as  the  verils 
which  she  reposed;  but  the  fashion  of  the  bedstead  is  too 
favour  the  lra(Htion,  which,  we  think,  more  probably  belong 
the  elaborately  carved  and  canopied  oaken  bedsteads  coevj 
days  of  the  Plantasrenets,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  other  cl 
this  venerable  mansion. 

How  lonjT  Katharine  continued  the  widow  of  lord  Boronj 
tain ;  but  she  was  probably  under  twenty  years  of  a?e  wli 
came,  for  the  secoiirj  time,  the  wife  of  a  niainre  widower,  an 
derlook  the  oflice  of  a  stepmother.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  h 
at  Sizergh  Castle  might  lead  to  her  marriaire  with  John  ?i 
Latimer,  as  lady  Strickland  was  a  Neville,  of  Thornton  Brigga 
naturally  afford  her  kinsman  every  facility  for  his  courtship 
cousin.  Lord  Jjaiinier  was  related  to  Katharine  in  about  tl: 
gree  as  her  first  husband,  lord  Borough.*     The  date  of  her  m 

*Tlio  arms  of  Drrincoiirt.  quartering  Strickland,  Roos,  and  Parr,  a 
the  upper  part  of  ilie  an'ique  wiinlow  of  the  apartinent  in  Sizergh  ' 
»lie  Iniaid  Cliainln'r,  wliidi.  froui  tliai  circutnstame,  lmi«  been  mis 
Queen  5  Kocim  by  Mr.  Allom.  in  \u^  •'  Boauties  of  Westmoreland/' 

'Tiio  M.a;i*rnal  amer^r'-rs  of  Katharines  second  hu.<band  were  1 
lonl?  of  Corhy  and  Shea-tone,  nfterward**  of  Braybrooke  and  Danb; 
r<s  of  till-  fiunily,  tnanying  John.  lord  Neville,  of  Raby  and  Middle 
tlie  mother  of  K-tlph  Neville,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  whose  fifth  so 
li«-aufori,  fhuii;hier  of  Joliu  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  look  the 
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nobleman  is  not  known.    He  had  been  previously  married  twice ; 

^  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Musg^rave,  who  died  without 

e ;  *  secondly,  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  sir  George  de  Vere,  and  sister 

co-heiress  to  John  de  Vere,  fourteenth  earl  of  Oxford,  by  whom  he 

two  children,  John  and  Margaret.'    The  second  lady  Latimer  died 

.526-7. 

Lfter  Katharine  became  the  wife  of  lord  Latimer,  she  chiefly  resided 
h  him  and  his  family,  at  his  stately  mansion  of  Snape  Hall,  in  York- 
re,  which  is  thus  described  by  Leland  :  ^^  Snape,  a  goodly  castel  in 
illey  belonging  to  the  lord  liitimer,  with  two  or  three  good  parks 
1  wooded  about  it.  It  is  his  chief  house,  and  standeth  about  two 
68  from  Great  Tanfield."  The  manors  of  Cumberton,  Wadborough, 
I  several  other  estates  in  Worcestershire,  which  he  inherited  from 
Eftbeth  Beauchamp,  were  settled  on  Katharine  Parr,  at  her  marriage 
h  this  wealthy  noble. 

rhe  ancestors  of  Katharine  Parr,  the  Marmions,  had  formerly  held 
ly  at  Tanfleld ;  and  through  the  marriage  of  her  grandfather,  sir  Wil- 
D  Parr,  with  Elizabeth  Fitzhugh,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  heiress 
sir  Robert  Marmion,  the  castle  and  manor  of  Tanfleld  descended  to 

father  of  Katharine,  and  was  now'  the  property  of  her  brother,  young 
lliam  Parr.  He  was  at  that  time  childless;  and  as  Katharine  was  his 
ress-presumptive,  there  was  a  contingency,  by  no  means  remote,  of 
I  demesne,  which  was  so  desirably  contiguous  to  her  husband's 
&tes.  falling  to  her.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  lord  Latimer  had 
eye  to  this  contingency  when  he  sought  the  hand  of  Katharine  Parr; 

she  was  young,  lovely,  accomplished,  learned,  and  virtuous ;  and,  to 
san  who  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  wiih 
!  perfections  of  a  mind  like  hers,  the  worldly  advantages  that  might 
irue  from  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  her,  must  have  been  considera- 
DS  of  a  very  secondary  nature.  Fortunate,  indeetl,  must  lord  Latimer 
re  felt  himself,  in  being  able  to  obtain  so  charming  a  companion  for 
:  latter  days,  and  at  the  same  time  one  so  well  qualified  to  direct  the 
dies  and  form  the  minds  of  his  children.  The  amiable  temper  and 
ind  sense  of  Katharine,  taught  her  to  perform  the  difficult  duties  that 
reived  upon  her,  in  the  character  of  a  step-mother,  with  such  con- 
entious  and  endearing  gentleness,  that  she  ensured  the  love  and  es- 
in  of  all  the  families  with  whom  she  was  connected  in  tiiat  capacity. 
iring  the  first  years  of  her  marriage  with  lord  Latimer,  she  pursued 
}  noiseless  tenour  of  her  way,  in  the  peaceful  routine  and  privacy  of 
mestic  life,  to  which  those  talents  and  acquirements  which  afterwards 
idercd  her  the  admiration  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe,  and  the 

tiiner.  and  marriod  the  third  daughter  and  co-heiro89  of  Richard  Bcauchamp, 
1  of  Warwick.  From  this  pair  John  Neville,  lord  Latimer,  Katharine's  hus- 
id,  was  the  fourth  in  descent.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  of  thirteen 
Idren. — Hopki neon's  MSS. 

Lord  Latimer  wait  united  to  this  lady  July  20th,  1518,  in  the  chape]  of  hit 
inor  of  ^^nnpc,  duvinir  his  father's  life,  being  then  only  a  knight. — Wolsey> 
gister,  p.  Oi.     Unpublished  History  (»f  the  Family  of  Neville,  by  Daniel  Rov 
4,  et<|.  *  Rev.  T.  Nash,  Archieologia,  vol.  ix.  p  6 
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intellectual  model  of  the  ladies  of  England,  were  calculaled  to  lend  a 

cliarm. 

Lord  Latimer  was  so  strenuous  a  catholic  that  he  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Northern  insurrection,  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  and  tlie  sequestration  of  the  church  property  by  Cromwell, 
iu  1 536.  This  revolt,  though  chiefly  proceeding  from  the  miseries  of  a 
starving  population,  who  found  themselves  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
relief  of  conventual  alms  in  seasons  of  distress,  assumed  the  tone  of  a 
domestic  crusade  against  the  enemies  of  the  olden  faith,  and  waa  called 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Forty  thousand  rustics  in  Torkshire  alone 
appeared  in  arms,  bearing  white  banners  with  the  image  of  the  Saviour 
on  the  cross,  and  the  chalice  and  host  depicted  thereon.  Their  nominal 
general  was  Robert  Aske,  a  gentleman  of  mean  condition,  and  a  myste- 
rious personage  entitled  the  earl  of  Poverty ;  but  an  enthusiastic  junto 
of  nobles,  knights,  and  ecclesiastics,  at  the  head  of  whom  waa  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  lord  Neville,  lord  d^Arcy,  and  the  husband  of  Katharine 
Parr,  were  allied  with  these  adventurers.*  They  were  knit  together  with 
oaths  of  compact,  and  they  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  every  village  or 
town  to  take  this  oath,  and  to  join  the  Pilgrimage.  They  became  so 
formidable  in  a  short  time,  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  empow- 
ered by  the  king  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  considered  it  more  desirable 
to  negotiate  than  to  fight;' and  a  peaceable  conference  was  appointed, 
between  tiie  royal  commissioners,  and  a  chosen  number  of  the  leading 
men  among  the  insurgents  at  Doncaster.  Lord  Latimer  was  one  of  the 
delegates  nominated  by  the  pilgrims,  for  the  perilous  service  of  laying 
their  grievances  before  the  sovereign,  and  stating  their  demands.'  Four 
pledges  were  given  by  the  duke,  for  the  safe  return  of  the  delegates.' 

They  demanded,  among  other  things,  the  restoration  of  the  monastic 
establishments  and  the  pa|)al  supremacy;  the  suppression  of  heretical 
books,  esprcially  the  writings  of  Wyclitf,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others 
whom  they  specified  ;  and  iliat  the  heretical  bishops  might  be  condemned 
to  the  flames,  or  else  compelled  to  do  battle  in  single  coml)at  with  cer- 
tain valiantly  dispo!>ed  pilgrims,  who  would  take  upon  themselves  the 
otYice  of  champions  for  the  church  militant.  There  were  also  many 
legal  and  statistical  reforms  required ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  de- 
mand of  the  northern  democracy  was,  ^^  that  the  king  should  expel  from 
his  conficil  all  men  of  vileyn  blood,  especially  Cromwell,  Rich,  and 
others,  who  had  risen  from  a  humble  station  in  society."* 

In  every  era  of  our  history  it  may  be  noted,  thai  the  lower  classes 
have  disliked  the  elevation  of  persons  of  their  own  degree,  to  the  exer- 
cise of  authority  m  the  stale.  Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  popular 
pride. 

The  king  was  much  offended  at  the  manifesto  of  the  pilgrims,  and 
took  ujKjn  himself  the  task  of  compounding  a  reply,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment,  ^that  ignorant  people  should  go  about  to 
nistruct  him  in  matters  of  theology,  wiio  somewhat  had  been  noted  to 
he  learned  in  what  the  true  faith  should  be."*     In  this,  his  majesty,  witb 

'Speocl.  "^pof-d:   Lord  Herbert.  Mbid.  •Ibid. 

'C'/zceJ;  Herbert;  Liiigurd. 
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the  pride  of  authorship,  evidently  designed  to  recall  to  the  memory 
the  more  pt^litc  members  of  the  confederacy,  his  own  book  against 
her,  which  had  procured  for  him  from  the  pope  the  title  of  ^^  defender 
tlie  faith.^'  He  also  angrily  complains  ^^  of  tlieir  presumption  in 
iting  to  mend  his  laws,  as  if,  after  being  their  king  eight-and-twenty 
rs,  he  did  not  know  how  to  govern  the  realm.  lie  rejected  all  their 
lions,  but  offered  to  pardon  them  for  appearing  in  arms  against  him, 
ley  would  give  up  their  ringleaders ;  and  concluded  by  bidding  them 
lire  the  benignity  of  their  sovereign." 

^he  pilgrims  declined  the  royal  grace  under  such  conditions,  recalled 
r  delegates,  and  made  them  ready  for  battle.  The  wise  and  concili- 
g  policy  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  prevented  the  collision  which 
eared  almost  inevitable.  He  prevailed  upon  the  insurgents  to  lay 
m  their  arms,  on  condition  of  receiving  free  pardon  from  the  king, 
I  a  promise  that  their  grievances  should  be  discussed  in  parliament; 
with  some  diificulty  he  induced  the  king,  who  was  very  peevish  with 
about  it,  to  publish  the  amnesty  without  exceptions, 
lie  general  pardon  was  dated  December  9dr,  1 536.  In  February  the 
irrection  broke  out  again,  but  lord  Latimer  did  not  join  it  The  pru- 
t  counsels  of  Katharine  possibly  deterred  her  lord  from  involving 
self  a  second  time  in  so  rash  an  enterprise.  It  is  certain  that^  by 
aining  quiescent  he  escaped  the  tragic  fate  of  his  northern  neigh- 
rs  and  late  confe<lerates,  the  lonl  D'Arcy,  sir  Robert  Constable,  sir 
»hen  Hamerton,  and  upwards  of  seventy  others,  on  whom  the  royal 
jeance  inflicted  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  The  only  daughter 
ir  Stephen  Iliirnerton  was  betrothed  to  Katharine's  youthful  kins- 
!,  Waller  Strickland ;  and  not  only  this  family  connexion,  but  the 
rution  of  several  of  the  Nevilles  after  the  second  rising,  must  have 
lered  this  period  a  season  of  fearful  anxiety  to  lord  and  lady  I-»ati- 
It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  sir  John  Russell,  the  lord 
y  seal,  took  the  opp<3rtunity  of  requesting  a  very  inconvenient 
ur,  fi»r  one  of  his  friends,  of  lord  Latimer ;  namely,  that  his  lordship 
lid  oblige  this  person  with  the  loan  of  his  fine  mansion  in  the 
rchvard  of  the  Chartreux,  now  called  the  Charterhouse.  Latimer 
not  venture  to  refuse,  but  his  extreme  reluctance  to  comply  with  the 
lest  may  be  seen  in  the  following  letter  written  in  reply  : ' — 

**  Ri^lit  honourable  and  my  e<])ccial  pcxxl  lonl. 
lAof  iny  ni«>at  lieany  n^coinniondations  bad  lo  your  goo<l  lordship.  Wlioreas 

lord:4hi|i  jlotli  desire  ....  of  your  friends  my  house  within  Chartreux 
•cliyard  l>e>id»»  .<o  .  .  .  .  I  assure  your  h>rd>hip  the  fretting  of  a  le^i^e  of  it 
me  I'K)  marc!?,  be:>ides  uiher  plca^urtt  (iniprovemonUt)  that  I  did  to  the 
e,  for  it  was  much  my  dosire  to  havi*  it.  because  it  stands  in  good  air,  out 
refts  of  the  trity.     And  I  do  aUvay  lie  th».*n»  wln'ii  I  come  lo  London,  nnd   I 

no  oilier  liouyie  to  lie  at.  An<l.  al-^o.  I  have  ^ranietl  ii  to  farm  to  Mr.  Nudy- 
(Newdi;:ato).  son  an<l  heir  to  serj<*arii  Nulyjzrne,  to  lie  in  the  said  hou>e  in 
ib4«u«'e.     And  hi»  to  void  when.<oevor  I  come  up  to  lA)ndon.     Nevertheless, 

cont<*nted,  if  it  can  do  your  lordship  any  pleasure  for  your  friend,  that  he 

e^pasian.  F.  xiii.,  1S3  folio  131;  an  original  document  in  the  same  voluran 
e  Cuttuniau  M6i>.,  containing  letters  of  Katharine  Parr  and  other  pcrsow*  c^** 
!ra. 
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lie  there  forthwith.  I  seek  my  lodgings  at  this  Michaelmas  term  mjselC  Ana 
as  touching  my  lease,  I  as&urc  your  lordship  it  is  not  here,  but  I  shall  bring  it 
right  to  your  lordship  at  my  coming  up,  at  this  said  term,  and  then  and  alwaf 
I  shall  be  at  your  lordship's  commandment,  as  knows  our  Lord,  who  pre4erTe 
3rour  lordship  in  much  honour  to  his  pleasure.  From  Wyke,  in  Worceaterabire, 
the  lai>t  day  of  September. 

"  Your  lordship's  assuredly  to  command, 

**  JoHv  Latixeb.* 
"  To  the  r.'^iit  nonourable  and  very  especial 
good  lofd,  my  Lord  Pri\7'  Seal." 

From  this  letter  we  may  gather,  that  the  household  arrangements  of 
the  second  husband  of  Katharine  Parr,  were  of  the  same  prudentia? 
character  which  induces  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  present  age  to  lei 
their  mansions,  ready  furnished,  to  wealthy  commoners,  when  they  re- 
tire to  their  country-seats ;  with  this  difference — ^lord  Latimer^s  arrange- 
ment with  the  heir  of  seijeant  Newdigate  was  a  perennial  engagemenL 
by  wiiich  the  tenant  was  to  vacate  the  house  when  his  duties  in  parlia- 
ment, or  other  business,  called  his  lordship  to  town.  It  must  liave  been 
a  serious  annoyance  to  all  parties,  for  the  friend  of  my  lord  privy  ksI 
to  take  an  impertinent  fancy  of  occupying  lord  Latimer's  town  house 
under  these  circumstances;  and  yet,  because  the  minister  prefers  the 
suit,  the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion  is  compelled  to  break  his  a^ret- 
ment  with  his  tenant,  and  to  seek  for  other  lod^rings  for  himself  agaiusi 
the  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  in  order  to  accommodate  a  person 
who  has  evidently  no  claim  on  his  courtesy.  But  a  man  who  had  beeo 
once  in  arms  against  the  sovereign  would,  in  that  reign,  be  careful  how 
he  aHorded  cause  for  oflence  to  one  of  the  satellites  of  the  crown.  .Alter 
his  name  had  been  connected  with  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  lonl  Lati- 
mer had  a  delicate  game  to  play,  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  his  wii'e 
was  related  to  the  kin^,  and  the  niece  of  a  favoured  member  of  the  royJ 
household,  William  Parr.  Katharine^s  sister,  lady  Herbert,  had  an 
appointment  in  Jane  Seymour's  court,.and  assisted  at  the  christening  ot 
Edward  VI. 

That  Katharine  Parr  was  not  only  acquainted  with  Henr}'  VIIL  but 
possessed  a  considenible  influence  over  his  mind,  some  years  before 
there  was  the  slightest  probability  of  her  ever  becoming  the  sharer  ot 
his  throne,  is  cerlilied  by  the  history  of  the  Throckmorton  family,  to 
which  we  are  priiici|>ally  indebted  for  the  following  details.  SirGeorje 
Throrkniorton,  the  husband  of  Katharine  Parr's  aunt,  having  incurred 
the  ill-will  of  lord  Cromwell,  in  consequence  of  some  disputes  arising 
from  the  contiunity  of  their  manors  of  Cough  ton  Court  and  Oursley, 
Cromwell  endeavoured  to  compass  the  ruin  of  his  aristocratic  neigl»- 
hour,  by  accusing  him  of  having  denied  the  king^s  supremacy.^    The 

*Tht'  Liitiiiiers  ucrc  ]()Ti\<  of  Wyke  Biirnell.  noar  Pershore,  in  \VorrM:tier?fii!'^' 
tihkli  was  d^riveil  fmin  tlio  alliance  r.f  tlie  Nevilles  wirh  the  Beain'haiiipA.e3r'* 
of  Wurwiok.  I-^*nI  Latimi.*r  was  evitlcntly  staying  tliere  when  he  wroic  t-J* 
K'tt-r. 

•MS.  Tlirot:ki!i'»rt(in,  c-«»IIatiMl  I'V  Rrown  Willis.  Amoni;  the  incipien!  pr-'^'ft 
of  CroinM  ell's  ^ei/.ur^'  f'f  tin*  'riiriK^kinorifMi  jirc'iJi^rry  is  his  possession  of  a  hoL'.-^ 
in  Throi;murtuii  Street,  w\ierc\iv*oY>\uv;i%vou  of  his  poorneighbours  is  comuemo 
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as  \ 


I  peculiarly  alarming  to  Throckmorion,  because  liis  brolher 

Michael  was  in   (lie  service  of  CAnlitiBl   Pole,  anil   liail   taken  an  active 

|ian   in  opposing  the  king's  clivcirce  from   Katliorine  of  Arras;o!i,  as  we 

e  I'>I<1  by  liiH  kiiiHinsii  in  iIir  roUowing  lines,  from  u  nielricul  chruniclB 

*  B  Life  of  air  Nicholas  Throckmorton  : — 

"  For  oftei  Ibai  rewlveil  ttood  ibe  king 

To  lake  It  new,  Htiil  leave  hit  wedilsil  wife, 

My  unclq  wiu  Ilic  lopani  lo  work  the  tJiin4I, 

By  ReyonkI  Poolr,  who  breweU  all  Ibfl  atrire, 

And  ll»ti  HI  Romii  diil  work  the  I'ontrHry, 

Which  dmTe  tbo  king  at  lioina  to  lyianny." 

Thitrekmocioii  MS.' 

;  aubjerl  of  air  George  Throckmorton's  imprisoainent,  and  th*  1 
of  his  family,  is  introduceil  in  these  quaint  lines  : — 
"My  ftiliec'i  Iben  cltipl  liim,  ilimiiKh  cankereJ  hale, 

In  Tower  Gun,  and  piped  to  joint  hia  netk  j 

Tbey  wcTo  in  hope  Tor  to  obtain  a  utalt, 

WIh>  hMtaUtton  liiiJ  luboiired  fct  A  rhtck  ; 

Yea,  Gtevills  griuvcd  him  ill  wiihoui  ■  oausal 

Who  liun  not  lliem,  nar  yet  the  piince't  lawi. 
"Thiu  every  Ihins  did  nuiBgninii  the  hair; 

Ou(  noma  iliBgrai^ed,  uid  we  biit  willesa  Imyr, 

Did  deem  ii  hnrd  such  crosiet  ihon  to  be«f — 

Our  minds  more  Hi  lo  deal  with  uliilili^  loyi' 

Bill  troubles  are  of  pqrfMt  wil  the  achonls, 

Vfbtn  life  at  will  feed*  mcn.a*  bt  <u  tbols." 

UiPr  ilrawing  rather  a  ludicrous  picture  of  their  tribulntions,  anil  oooif  J 
IDg  lady  Throckmorton  in  her  tears  lo  a  lirowneU  mouse,  he  ii 
s  the  ftiniily  of  Purr  on  the  scene  : — 

"  While  flocking  foe*  to  work  out  bono  were  bent. 
White  ihunddr-claps  of  a.,gcy  Jove  itid  liul, 
Then  lo  loni  Van  my  mollier'  raw  me  teiil, 
So  with  liei  broltier  I  wa>  tafeiy  pluceil  i 

d  by  Stow,  wlioie  falbor  waa  a  ■ulferor.    That  i)ie  TlimekiiiotloiMi  hod  ■ 

a  liierc  is  pmtpd  by  the  MS.  quoted  above,  wh.ere  it  cneoiioiis,  ihnL  nAt 

b  o(  fJIwBcd  VI.,  diB  Tour  sons  of  that  fainily  met  there  Tut  a  aootiiliaii 

"  In  I-ondoD,  in  a  house  ihnl  bote  oni  name." 

»e  woa  evideaily  one  of  Cromwell't  ipoils,  teixed  fbr  a 

B  that  iamily.  .  _ 

e  beloi^  to  the  Throckmorton  MS.,  ami  coniolMfl 

n  (iT  the  mo«  remarkable  pauoget  in  the  lilb  of  «r  NicholHs  Thnjakmotlo^l 

ir  George  and  Kalliaiine  Parr's  aunt),  aTmnEtNl  in  vetK  by  hi*  Kf^l 


ilTlMlt 

The  near  relationship  beiwoi 
nily  tendett  it  a  valuable  i 


poeme. 
iddilion  ic 


19  or  ass  It 

iihatine  Pa 


nd  the  Thro< 
Isofih 


IBS  the  daoghler  of  Kndiarine'*  gtandtnother,  viidow  of  u 
I  Parr.  E.  G.,  by  a  >«.find  moiiiaKe  with  *ir  Nii^holat  V'aui:  eonseiiuelilli 
f  Tbiockmurtoii  wiu  tlMer,  by  Uie  balf-lilooil,  lo  Kalliarine  Pail'i  Ciilier  01 

I'aux  i>r  Hnitowden,  Ibe  ynvngrr  brnther  of  lady  Tliruckmorlli 
I  iSiutol'Lib  liiseiv  sutar  n  lady  Part,  and  batk  ibata  lodioa  w 
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Of  alms  he  kept  me  in  extremity, 
Who  did  misdoubt  a  worse  calamity. 

**0h,  lucky  looks  that  fawned  on  Katharine  Pair! 
A  woman  rare  like  her  but  seldom  seen. 
To  Borough  first,  and  then  to  Latimer, 
She  widow  was.  and  then  became  a  queen ; 
My  mother  prayed  her  niece  with  watery  eyes, 
To  rid  both  her  and  hers  from  endless  cries. 

*'  She,  willing  of  herself  to  do  us  good. 
Sought  out  the  means  her  uncle*s  life  to  sare ; 
And  when  the  king  was  in  his  pleasing  mood 
She  hiunbly  then  her  suit  began  to  crave ; 
With  wooing  times  denials  disagree. 
She  spake  and  sped — my  father  was  set  free.'* 

In  his  rapturous  allusion  to  the  good  offices  of  Katharine  Parr,  the 
poet,  by  mentioning  her  subsequent  marriage  with  the  king,  a  little  con- 
fuses the  time  when  her  intercession  was  successfully  employed  for  the 
deliverance  of  sir  George  Throckmorton.  The  date  of  this  event  is 
clearly  defined,  in  the  prose  documents  of  the  Throckmorton  family,  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  1540,  by  the  statement  ^  that  sir  George 
mas  released  through  the  influence  of  his  kinswoman,  the  lady  Katfaui- 
rine  Parr,  and  advised  with  by  the  king,  at  her  suff<reslion,  about  Crom- 
well, immediately  before  the  arrest  of  that  minister,'"  which  was  in  the 
June  of  that  year.'  This  fact  throws  a  new  light  on  the  fall  of  Crom- 
well, and  leads  us  to  infer  that  his  ruin  was  caused,  not  bv  the  enmitv 
of  Katharine  Howard,  but  of  her  unsuspected  successor,  Katharine  Parr, 
at  that  time  the  wife  of  a  zealous  catholic  j>eer,  and  herself  a  member  of 
tne  church  of  Rome.  It  was  probably  from  ihe  eloquent  lips  of  this 
stronff-mincled  and  intrepid  lady,  wlicn  pleading  for  the  life  of  her  uncle, 
that  Henry  learned  the  extent  of  Cromwell's  rapacity,  and  the  real  state 
of  the  public  mind  as  to  his  admmistration ;  and  thus  we  may.  perhaps, 
account  for  ihe  otherwise  mysterious  change  in  the  royal  mind,  when 
the  monarch,  after  loading  his  favourite  with  honours  aud  immunities, 
suddenly  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  popular  indignation,  as  a  scapegoat, 
on  whose  shoulders  the  political  sins  of  both  kint;  and  council  mi:rht  be 
conveniently  laid.  Sir  George  Throckmorton  took  an  active  part  in 
bringing  his  former  pwrsecu lor  to  the  block,  and  instead  of  b»Mng  stripped 
by  him  of  his  fair  domain  of  Cough  ton  Court,  was  enabled  to  purchase 

grand -ilaughters  of  Matilda  Throckmorton,  whose  stately  monument  is  to  bo  seen 
in  the  cliurch  of  Greens  Noritin.  Thus  we  see  the  eoniiexion  of  Katharine  Psrr 
with  the  family  of  Throckmorton  was  tlireefoid.  —  Baker's  Northamptoudhire; 
Throckmorton  Papers. 

'This  imi>ortani  incident  is  recorded  in  Brown  Willis's  History  of  the  aiioiem 
family  of  Throckmorton,  drawn  up  from  the  arrhives  of  that  house  in  tlje  yeai 
1730.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  late  venerable  and  lamented  sir  Charles  Thncb 
morton,  Bart ,  I  have  been  favoured  with  some  interesting  and  Taluable  extratrti 
connected  with  the  history  of  Katharine  Parr,  from  that  work  and  oUier  family 
dociunents,  which  were  kindly  transcribed  by  our  mutual  friend.  Miss  Jane  Por- 
ter, the  accomplished  author  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and  many  other  worki^ 
iJJuAtrative  of  the  b€au  ideal  of  heroism  and  virtue. 
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;  manor  of  Oursley,  on  advantageous  terms,  oi  the  (towu, 
smit  it  to  his  descendants,  in  whose  possession  /t  remains  at 
day.* 

igs,  perhaps,  tend  more  importantly  to  the  elucidation  of  his- 
teries,  than  the  study  of  genealogies.  It  is  by  obtaining  an 
;e  with  the  family  connexions  of  the  leading  actors  in  any 
era,  that  we  gain  a  clue  to  the  secret  springs  of  their  actions, 
e  the  wheel  within  a  wheel  which  impelled  to  deeds  other- 
3un  table. 

her  of  Katharine  Parr  was  the  husband  of  the  heiress  of  the 
Essex,  of  the  ancient  line  of  Bouchier ;  but  on  the  demise  of 
nan,  those  honours,  which  in  equity  ought  to  have  been 
is  descendants,  were,  to  the  indignation  of  all  the  connexions 
ihiers  and  Parrs,  bestowed  on  Cromwell.  The  death  of  that 
linister  smoothed  the  way  for  the  summons  of  William  Parr 
e  of  lords,  as  earl  of  Essex,  in  the  right  of  his  wife.'  Katha- 
came  in  for  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  of  her  house, 
lor  of  Wimbledon  was  settled  on  her.  Tradition  says  that 
at  the  maru«ion  at  some  period  of  her  life.  A  portion  of  this 
ice,  which  is  still  called  by  her  name,  is  in  existence.' 
I  was  the  third  great  statesman  of  Henry  VIII.'s  cabinet, 
l>rief  period  of  ten  years,  whose  fall  is  attributable  to  female 
Wolsey  and  More  were  the  victims  of  Anne  Boleyn's  undis- 
losily,  and  the  spcret  ill-will  of  Katharine  Parr  appears  to 
equally  fatal  to  Cromwell,  although  her  consummate  pru- 
oiding  any  demonstration  of  hostility  has  prevented  her  from 
nised  as  the  author  of  his  ruin,  save  in  the  records  of  the 
irockmnrton. 

'ution  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  Katharine  Ilowartl,  in  Feb- 
preceded  the  death  of  Katliarine  Parry's  second  husband,  lord 
DUt  twelve  months.  Tiie  will  of  lord  Latimer  is  dated  Sep- 
1512,  but  as  it  was  not  proved  till  the  11th  of  the  following 
s  probable  that  he  died  early  in  1513. 

ocurneiit,  lord  I^timer  bequeaths  to  the  lady  Katharine,  his 
lanors  of  Nunmonkton  and  Ilamerton.  He  bequeaths  his 
e  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  of  Well,  where  his 
ere  buried,  if  he  should  die  in  Yorkshire;  appointing  that 
of  the  hospital,  and  vicar  of  the  church  of  Well,  should 
:eive  all  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  parsonage  of  Askham 
the  county  of  the  city  of  York,  as  also  of  the  parsonage  of 
I  church,  in  York,  f<)r  the  time  of  forty  years,  wherewith  to 
ammar-srhool  at  Well,  and  to  pray  for  him  the  founder."* 
lause  affords  evidence  that  lord  Latimer  died  as  he  had  lived, 

'kniorion.     This  ^!J!telnont  is  confirmetl  by  Pollino,  who  wiys  that 

■crct  ctiMsuhatiuiis  witli  a  nohip  cavalier,  called  RfAtrto  Troguwrion^ 

'ing  about  tlie  fall  of  Cromwell. 

lioffue  of  Honour.     Du^dale.  '  Maimiiig*8  History  of  Surrey. 

a  \  etusta.     >ir  H.  Nii-olos. 

a  Vetusta.    Wbittaker  s  Rkhmondshiro. 

—  3 
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a  member  of  the  diurcli  of  Rome.  There  is,  howerer,  neither  mon 
ment  nor  memorial  of  him  in  the  church  of  Well,  for  he  died  not  I 
Yorkshire,  but  in  London,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paulas  CathedraU 

The  conversion  of  Katharine  to  the  principles  of  the  refonne<1  religkx 
did  not,  in  all  probability,  take  place  till  after  the  decease  of  lord  Lit 
mer,  when,  unbiassed  by  the  influence  of  that  zealous  supporter  of  A 
ancient  system,  she  found  herself  at  liberty  to  listen  to  the  impassioM 
eloquence  of  the  apostles  of  the  Protestant  faith — men  who  were  di3 
called  upon  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  their  profession,  through  torton 
and  a  fiery  death.  The  house  of  the  noble  and  learned  widow  mm 
became  the  resort  of  such  men  as  Coverdale,  Latimer,  and  Parkhunt 
and  sermons  were  daily  preached  in  her  chamber  of  state,  by  those  wb 
were  desirous  of  restoring  the  practice  of  the  Christian  religion  in  i 
primitive  simplicity.' 

Katharine  was  not  only  pious,  learned,  and  passing  fair,  but  possesii 
of  great  wealth  as  the  mistress  of  two  ample  jointures,  both  unencm 
bered.  With  these  advantages,  and  connected  as  she  was,  either  by  d 
scent  or  marriage,  with  some  of  the  noblest  families  in  England,  evi 
with  royalty  itself  in  no  very  remote  degree,  it  is  not  to  be  soppoM 
that  she  was  left  uu wooed.  At  an  early  stage  of  her  widowhood,  d 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the  brother  of  the  li 
queen  Jane,  and  uncle  to  the  infant  heir  of  England.  Sir  Th(»ma5  Sr 
mour  eiijcned  the  favour  of  his  royal  brother-in-law  in  a  high  degfi 
and  was  the  handsomest  and  most  admired  bachelor  of  the  courL  1 
was  gay,  magnificent,  and  brave,  excelling  in  all  the  manly  exercifl 
of  that  age,  and  much  distinguished  by  the  richness  of  his  dre^  u 
ornaments,  in  which  his  fashions  were  implicitly  followed  by  the  oth 
courtiers ;  and  with  the  ladies  he  was  considered  irresistible.  How 
happened  tliat  the  grave,  learned,  and  devout  lady  Latimer  should  I 
the  one  to  fix  the  wandering  heart  of  this  gay  and  reckless  gallant,  I 
whom  the  sprightliest  beauties  of  the  court  had  sighed  in  vain,  h 
never  been  explained,  nor  is  it  always  possible  to  account  for  the  into 
sisteiicies  of  love.  As  the  Seymours  were  among  the  political  leidi 
of  the  anti-papal  party,  it  is,  however,  probable  that  sir  Thomas  nu| 
be  induced  to  attend  the  religious  assemblies  that  were  held  at  the  hoi 
of  til  is  noble  and  distinguished  convert  to  the  reformed  religioa,  fin 
motives  of  curiosity  in  the  first  instance,  till  a  more  powerful  inten 
was  insensibly  excited  in  his  mind,  by  her  charms  and  winning  depo 
ment.  He  this  as  it  mav,  it  is  certain  that  Katharine  fullv  returned  1 
passion,  as  she  herself  subsequently  acknowledges,  ^and  had  del 
mined  to  become  his  wife  at  that  time  if  her  will  liad  not,  for  wise  pi 
poses,  been  overruled  by  a  higher  power."  ' 

A  more  important  destiny  was  reserved  for  her,  and  while  she  dekj 
her  union  with  the  man  of  her  heart,  till  a  proper  interval  Irom  t 
death  of  her  husband  should  have  elapsed,  her  hand  was  demanded  I 
a  third  widower,  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  the  father  o{  children  i 

*  Hi*t'iry  <»f  ilu-  Hoii'-j'  of  N'»»vi'il#».  •F'*h«?'i- 

•Leiicrs  of  queen  Katliaime  Van  \d  \\\c  loid-admiral,  air  Thomas  icymcvL 
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fonner  marriages.  This  widower  was  no  other  than  her  sovereign, 
who  liad  remained  in  a  state  of  gloomy  celibacy  since  the  execution  of 
his  last  queen,  apparently  wearied  out  by  the  frequent  disappointments 
•nd  mistakes  that  had  attended  his  ventures  in  the  matrimonial  lottery. 
His  desire  for  conjugal  companions:hip  was,  however,  unabated,  and 
nodered,  perhaps,  wiser  by  experience,  he  determined  in  his  selection 
of  a  sixth  wife,  not  to  be  guided  by  externals  only. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  Henry's  marriage  with  Katharine  Parr, 
are  quaintly  glanced  at  by  her  poet  cousin,  sir  Thomas  Throckmorton^ 
who  dates  the  advancement  of  his  family  from  that  event : — 

But  when  the  king's  fifUi  wife  had  lost  her  head. 
Yet  he  mislikes  tlie  life  to  live  aVoiie, 
And  once  resolved  tlic  sixth  time  for  to  wed. 
He  Bought  outright  to  make  his  choice  of  one-^ 
That  choice  was  chance,  right  happy  for  us  all. 
It  brewed  our  bliss,  and  rid  us  quite  from  thrall.*' 

Throckmorton  MS. 

When  the  celebrated  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  which  rendered  it 
a  capital  oflence  for  any  lady  who  had  ever  made  a  lapse  from  virtue, 
to  contract  matrimony  with  her  sovereign,  without  first  apprising  him 
of  her  fault,  it  had  been  shrewdly  observed,  that  his  mujesty  had  now 
BO  other  alternative  than  to  marry  a  widow.  No  spuister,  however 
jnre  her  conduct  might  have  been,  it  was  presumed,  would  venture  to 
place  herself  within  the  peril  of  a  penalty,  whicli  might  be  inflicted  on 
the  mo!$t  innocent  woman  in  the  world,  the  moment  she  ceased  to  charm 
Ihe  unprincipled  tyrant,  whose  fickleness  was  only  equalled  by  his 
malice  and  crucltv. 

When  Henr}'  first  made  known  to  lady  Latimer  that  slio  was  the  lady 
whom  he  intended  to  honour  with  the  sixth  reversion  of  his  hand,  she 
was  struck  with  dismay,  and  in  the  terror  with  wliich  his  cruel  treat- 
ment of  his  matrimonial  victims  inspired  her,  she  actually  told  him 
^  that  it  was  better  to  be  his  mistress  than  his  wife.^' '  A  few  months 
after  marriage,  such  a  sarcasm  on  his  conduct  as  a  hnsl)and  might  have 
eost  Henry's  best-loved  queen  her  head.  As  it  was,  this  culling  observa- 
tion, from  the  lips  of  a  matron  of  Katharine^s  well-known  virtue,  though 
h  must  have  afforded  him  a  mortifying  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which 
the  dignity  of  queen-consort  was  regarded  by  the  ladies  of  his  court, 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  eagerness  of  his  suit  to  the 
reluctant  widow. 

Fear  was  not,  however,  her  only  objection  to  become  the  wife  of 
Henry ;  love  was  for  a  while  victorious  over  ambition,  in  the  heart  of 
Katharine.  Her  affection  for  Seymour  rendered  her  very  listless  about 
the  royal  match,  at  first;'  but  her  favoured  lover  presumed  not  to  con- 
test the  prize,  with  his  all-powerful  brother-in-law  and  sovereign.  A 
rival,  of  Jlenry's  temper,  wlio  held  the  heads  of  wives,  kinsmen,  and 
fcvourites,  as  cheaply  as  tennis-halls,  was  not  to  be  withstood.  The 
Adonis  of  the  court  vanished  from  the  scene,  and  the  bride-elect,  accom- 
modating  her  mind,  as  she  best  might,  to  the  chan(;«:  <»!'  brideijroom, 
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prepared  to  assume,  with  a  good  grace,  the  glittering  fettera  of  a  c^  wv«k 
slave.  The  arraneremeiits  for  the  royal  nuptials  were  made  with  ^  ee 
rity  truly  astonishing;  barely  three  months  interrened  betw^apo  If 
proving  of  lord  I^tiiner''s  will,  and  the  day  on  which  Crenmerg-raJMij 
licence  ^^  rf»r  the  marriage  of  his  sovereign  lord,  king  Henry,  with  Jb 
tharine  [jityinor,  late  the  wife  of  the  lord  de  Latymer,  decessedl  m 
whatever  church,  cliapel,  or  oratory  he  may  please,  without  publiralwi 
of  banns,  dispensing  with  all  ordinances  to  the  contrary,  foi  maom 
concerning  the  lionour  and  advancement  of  the  whole  realm."'  IM 
July  10th,  1543. 

Two  (lays  afterwards,  Katharine  exchanged  her  briefly  worn  w«4 
«>f  widowhood,  for  the  bridal  robes  of  a  queen  of  England — robes  tht 
had  proved  fatal  trappings  to  four  of  her  hve  predecessors  in  the  pent    , 
ous  dignity  to  which  it  was  the  pleasure  of  her  enamoured  soverei^to    ^ 
advance  her.     The  nuptials  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine  Parr,  iiwtad    ^ 
of  being  hurried  over  secretly,  in  some  obscure  comer,  like  someunhil'  |^ 
lowed  mystery  (as  was  the  case  in  his  previous  marriages  with  Aim 
Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard),  were  solemnised  much  in  the  safli 
way  as  royal  marriages  are  in  the  present  times,  without  pageantnr,  btf 
with  all  suitable  observances.    The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Gai* 
ner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  queen's  closet  at  Hampton  Court;  i™ 
the  high  respcrt  of  the  monarch  for  his  bride  was  proved,  by  his  pe^ 
mitting  th^  p:in(*(sses  .Mary  and  Elizabeth,  his  daughters  and  his  niecfi 
the  la-ly  Margaret  Douglas,  to  assist  at  these  nuptials.'     The  queen  «tf 
also  supp(»rto(l  by  her  si:>ter  Mrs.  Herbert,  afterwards  countess  of  Pe* 
broke :  her  beloved  friend,  Katharine  Willontrhbv,  duchess  of  SutTolk; 
Anne,  countess  ot'  Hertford,  and  Joanna,  lady  Dudley.     The  king  w« 
attended  by  his  l)roihor-in-law,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  lord  John  Russdlj 
privy  seal,  sir  Antliony  Browne,  master  of  the  pensioners,  Henry  How- 
ard, Richard  LouiT,  Thomas  d'Arcy,  Edward  Baynton,  the   huslwndot 
the  late  queen's  sister,  Anthony  Denny  and  Thomas  Speke,  knighis,  and 
^Villiam  Herbert,  the  broilier-in-law  of  his  bride.* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  but  the  cheek  of  Katharine  must  have  blanched 
when  the  nuptial  rintr  was  placed  on  her  finger,  by  the  ruthless  hind 
thai  had  signed  the  death-warrant  of  two  of  his  consorts  within  the  last 
seven  years.  If  a  parallel  might  be  permitted,  between  the  grave  fcrti 
of  history,  and  the  creations  of  romance,  we  should  say  that  the  siiot- 
tion  <.f  Hi  nry's  .sixth  queen  eready  resembled  that  of  the  fair  Schehen- 
zade  in  the  Arabian  Ni^rhts'  Entertainments,  who  voluntarily  contiacied 
matrimony  with  sultan  Schriar,  though  aware  that  it  was  liis  cuMom  It 
marry  a  frt^li  wife  every  day,  and  cut  off  her  head  the  next  morning. 

The  sound  principles,  excellent  judgment,  and  endearing  qualities  of 
Katharine  Parr,  and,  above  all,  her  superlative  skill  as  a  nurse,  bv  ren- 
dering her  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  selfish  and  irritable  tvraiil  vbo 
had  chosen  her  as  a  help  meet  for  him  in  the  season  of  prematuie  oU 

'Cliionoi*H^iral  Oiuiiu^ue  <»!' I'apors  lor  New  Kyiner,  p.  23S. 
•Notarial  c'»TiirIt.aT(»  in  the  Cliaj)ter  H^ni^-e. 

•Al>t»rwanls  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  wife  to  the  Protector,  anil  IDirharitt* 
Parr'i  biiicrest  enemy.  *  Notarial  c«rtilicaie. 
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^e»t\il  increasing  disease^  afforded  lier  best  security  from  the  fate  of 

\«t  pteUecessors.     But  of  this  hereaAer. 

T  Among  the  unpublislied  MSS.  in  tlie  State  Paper  Olfice,  we  find  the 

:--*^  fenowing'  paragraph,  in  a  letter  from  sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  relating 

i::^?  10^  roceiii  bridal  of  the  sovereign  :  "  I  doubt  not  of  your  grace  know- 

*"  "^  ?S^  ^^^  '^'"^  *"^  otherwise,  that  the  king^s  majesty  was  married  on 

*.  y^  Tonraday  luai  to  my  lady  Latimer,  a  woman  in  my  judgment,  for  certain 

viMom  and  gentleness,  most  meet  for  his  highness ;  and  sure  I  am,  his 

^  -  ■     T^^y  ^*^  never  a  wife  more  agreeable  to  his  heart  than  slic  is.     The 

-*^      uw  grant  them  long  life,  and  much  joy  together."  * 

■ " "  ^  '  lU?  ^^®  ^*y  ^^  ^^^  marriage,  queen  Katharine  presented  her  royal  step- 
iT—  ^yS^^rand  bridemaid,  the  princess  Mar\',  with  a  maijnitirrnt  piiir  of 
^=^  .:  5  bracelets  set  with  rubies,  and  the  yet  more  acceptnl)ie  irili  in  money 
-Tj,  lJ.^*^'"'  Of  course,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  also  assistrd  at  the 
,.^ : .  *ulal,  was  not  forgotten.  The  pecuniary  present  to  Mary  was  repeated 
^  Ae  26di  of  September.* 

Katharine  Parr  had  now  for  the  third  time  undnrtakcn  tlie  office  of  a 
rj*l^niother — an  office  at  all  times  of  much  diffindty  and  responsibility, 
y^  peculiarly  so  with  regard  to  the  children  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  were 
2*  ^fipring  of  queens  so  fatally  opposed  as  Katharine  of  Arnigon,  Anne 
^^^•n,and  Jane  Seymour,  had  successively  been.   How  well  the  sound 
-•^•c  and  endearing  manners  of  Katharine  Parr  lilted  her  to  reconcile 
jS^  rival  interests,  and  to  render  herself  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
^^ointed  links  of  the  royal  family,  is  proved  by  the  allbctioii  and  re- 
ject of  her  grateful  step-children,  and  also  by  their  letters  after  king 
2*'Jr}''s  death.     Whether  a  man  who  had  so  glaringly  violated  the 
^Ues  of  a  father  to  his  daughters,  as  Henry  had  done,  deserves  any 
i'^it  for  paternal  care  in  his  choice  of  his  sixth  queen,  it  would  be  dif- 
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'Uli  to  say ;  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  have  selected  a 
Jy  better  qualified  to  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  his  children,  to  im- 
l^re  their  minds,  and  to  fit  them,  by  the  inculcation  of  virtuous  and 
^^ble  sentiments,  to  adorn  the  high  station  to  which  they  were  born. 

The  union  of  the  sovereign  with  the  pious  and  learned  lady  Latimer, 
^M  ihe  cause  of  great  joy  to  the  university  of  Cainbriil;^e,  where  the 
rOctriiies  of  the  Reformation  had  already  taken  deep  root.  The  opin- 
'ctils  of  this  erudite  body,  on  the  subject,  are  ehK^uently  expressed,  in 
^ir  congratulatory  address  to  Henry  on  his  marriage. 

Katharine  Parr,  while  queen-consort  of  England,  continued  to  corre* 
^lond  with  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  tlio  name  of  whieli  the  cele- 
^tecJ  Roger  Ascham  thanks  her  for  her  royal  benefaciions,  and  the 
'tiaviiy  of  her  letters.  ^^  Write  to  us  oftener,^*  says  the  enthusiastic 
*cholan  **  enidilissima  rcgina^  and  do  not  despise  the  term  erudition, 
itiost  noble  lady ;  it  is  the  praise  of  your  indiistr}',  and  a  greater  one  to 
your  talents  ilian  all  die  ornaments  of  your  fortune.  We  rejoice  vefhe- 
Gently  in  your  happiness,  most  liappy  princess,  because  you  are  learn- 

-No.  400;  date,  July  1043.     This  letter  poems  to  )>e  written  to  the  duke  of 

Norfolk. 

■  Privy  Piir:«e  Txiiensos  of  Prinoo*  Mary.     Sir  F.  Ma«Mt'n.  •  IV>\n1, 
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ing  more  amidst  the  occupations  of  your  dignity,  than  many  w 

in  all  our  leisure  and  quiet.^^ ' 

The  dii^nity  of  the  scholar  and  the  queen  are  beautifully  blei 
the  tenderness  of  the  woman  and  the  devotedness  of  the  Chi 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  Katharine  Parr,  after  her  elevm 
tlirone.  Her  situation  at  this  period  is  not  unlike  that  of  }l<\ 
house  of  Ahasuerns.  Her  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  tho 
tion  naturally  rendered  her  an  object  of  jealous  ill-will  to 
bishop  of  Winchester,  the  leader  of  the  anti-papal  Catholic  pa 
as  early  as  the  second  week  aAer  her  marriage*  this  daring  ec 
ventured  to  nieaiiuie  liis  power  against  that  of  the  royal  bri 
attack  on  an  humble  society  of  reformers  at  Windsor.  Antli 
sons^  a  priest,  John  Marbeck,  a  chorister,  Robert  Test  wood,  u 
Filmer,  were  the  leading  persons  attached  to  this  communit; 
was  suspected  that  they  received  encouragement  from  membc 
royal  household.  Dr.  London,  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  ; 
Cromwell  in  the  spoliation  of  the  abbeys,  had,  since  the  fi 
patron,  changed  his  tack,  and  was  employed  by  the  inumphai 
m  preparing  a  houk  of  informations,  denouncing  every  person 
for  who  was  suspected  of  holding  opinions  at  variance  wit) 
articles.  This  book  was  presented  to  Gardiner,  who  moved  tt 
council,  that  a  commission  should  be  granted,  for  searchin 
houses  in  Windsor,  for  books  written  in  favour  of  the  new 
Heniy  acceded  to  lliis  measure,  as  regarded  the  town,  but  exc 
castle,  his  own  royal  residence,  having  doubtless  shrew^d  reaso 
pect,  that  more  works,  of  the  kind  objected  to,  would  be  fou 
closets  and  chambers  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  thf 
the  poor  and  unlearned  inhabitants  of  Windsor. 

A  few  IMS.  notes  on  tlie  Bible,  and  a  Latin  Concordance  in 
of  arrangement,  which  were  found  in  the  house  of  Mai  beck, 
an  excuse  for  the  arrest,  trial,  and  condemnation  of  himself  and 
friends.  Nothing  could  induce  them  to  betray  any  person  in 
household,  to  save  themselves  from  the  fiery  death  with  wl 
were  menaced.  Marbeck  found  an  intercessor  sufficiently  po 
represent  his  case  to  the  king.  This  was  most  probably  i 
queen,  or  some  person  encouraged  by  her.  Henry  was  si 
Latin  Concordance,  of  which  seveml  hundred  pages  were  coi 
"  Poor  Marl)eck !"  exclaimed  he,  with  an  unwonted  burst  of  s 
"  it  would  be  well  for  thine  accusers  if  they  had  employed  the; 
worse.'*"  *  A  reprieve  was  granted  to  Marbeck ;  hut  Persons*  1 
and  Fihner,  were  sent  to  the  stake,  July  26th,  two  days  after 
demnation. 

*  Ascliain's  LpiMles,  .*i03. 

*It  is  tlirtMMjh  to  find  any  oilier  name  by  which  to  descrilje  pcrsoi 
held  tliP  cercnioiiics  of  the  Romish  churcli.  and  rejected  the  *upren 
pope,  unless  we  -tyle  them  Henricans,  from  their  rov-al  founder.  Hen 
is  the  uio»t  vui;rar  of  mistakes  to  call  Gardiner  and  hi«  colleBgiies  j» 
having;  ailoptrti  Hmry  VIII.  for  the  head  of  their  church,  in  opposi 
•ope.  from  Mhoin  they  were  thru  in  a  state  of  separaiiou. 

^Soamea  Hi^torv  oftlie  Kefotmauon.. 
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the  flames  of  their  martyrdom  were  kindled  almost  in  the 
enry's  Protestant  queen,  she  was  unable  to  avert  the  fate  of 
t ;  and  well  aware  was  she  that  the  blow  which  produced  this 
e  of  human  life  was  aimed  at  herself,  and  would  be  followed 
■k  on  persons  in  her  immediate  confidence.  Tiic  murder  of 
ble  reformers  was,  indeed,  but  the  preliminary  move  in  the 
ibtle  ^me  which  Gardiner  was  playing,  against  the  more  eie- 
iduuls  professing  the  same  religion  with  the  queen, 
les,  the  dean  of  Exeter,  and  a  prebendary  of  Windsor,  sir 
>y  and  his  lady,  sir  Thomas  Garden,  and  other  members  of 
lousehold,  were  denounced  by  Dr.  London  and  Symonds,  as 
icouraging  the  new  learning,  and  were  placed  under  arrest.* 
evidence  against  them,  that  could  be  produced,  was  contained 
inferences  and  false  statements,  which  Dr.  London  had 
!)ckham,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  intrf)duce  into  the  notes  he 
at  the  trials  of  the  recent  victims.'  The  queen,  having  ob- 
information  of  these  proceedings,  sent  one  of  her  most  trusty 
[eous  servants  into  court,  to  expose  the  iniquity  of  this  plot. 
'as  arrested  and  his  papers  seized,  which  aObrded  full  proof 
!  conspiracy  into  which  he  had  entered  ;  and  the  whole  trans- 
}  laid  before  the  king.  The  tables  were  now  completely 
rondon  and  Symonds  were  sent  for  and  examined  on  oath, 
3ing  aware  that  their  letters  were  intercepted,  fully  committed 
,  were  found  guilty  of  perjury,  and  were  sentenced  to  be 
horseback  with  their  faces  to  the  horses'  titils,  with  papers 
reheads,  setting  forth  their  perjury.  Tliey  were  then  set  in 
at  Windsor,  where  the  king  and  queen  then  were.  Katharine 
further  vengeance ;  and  the  mortitication  caused  by  this  dis- 
mishment  is  supposed  to  have  caused  Dr.  London's  deaih.' 
>re  the  scenes  that  marked  the  bridal  month  of  Katharine 
leen  of  England — that  month  which  is  generally  styled  the 
n.  Uer  elevation  to  the  perilous  dignity  of  queen-consort 
T,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  advancing  the  fortunes  of  vari- 
•ers  of  her  own  family.  She  bestowed  the  office  of  lord- 
n  on  her  uncle,  lord  Parr  of  Horton ;  she  made  her  sister, 
ert,  one  of  her  ladies  of  the  bedchamber;  and  her  step- 
^lai^ret  Neville,  the  only  daughter  of  her  deceased  husband, 
er,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  Her  brother  William  Parr, 
d  earl  of  Essex,^  in  right  of  his  wife,  having  been  previously 
1  Parr  of  Kendal. 

•Burnet.  Hist.  Ref.,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  Rapin.  Hall.  •  Burnet,  vol.  i. 
tieman  enjoyt'd  not  only  the  favour  but  the  esteem  of  king  Henry, 
ed  him  with  the  name  of  "  his  Integrity."  The  young  prince,  after- 
ard  VI.,  always  called  him  **his  honest  uncle."  He  was  finally  ad 
le  title  of  marquess  of  Northampton.  Like  his  sister,  queen  Katha- 
sessed  an  elegant  and  cultivated  mind,  and  delighted  in  poetry  and 
I  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Essex  was  a  miserable  one,  and  was 
consequence  of  the  incontinence  of  tlie  lady.  The  portrait  of  the 
mong  tiie  Holbein  heads  in  her  majesty's  collection,  represents  him 
of  manly  beauty. 
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The  preferment  which  queen  Katharine's  coasiiw  of  the  hiMW  tt 
Throckmorton  obtained,  through  her  powerful  patronage,  ia  thnsqoudlf 
described  by  liie  poetical  chronicler  of  that  family : — 

"  Lo,  then  !  my  brcihren,  Clempnl,  George,  and  I, 
Did  seek,  as  youth  doth  still,  in  court  to  be; 
Kach  other  :!>tate  a»  base  wc  did  d^fv. 
Compared  with  court,  the  nur»e  of  dignity! 
'Tis  truly  »aid,  no  lishing  to  the  sea^^ 
No  bcrving  but  a  king — if  you  can  please ! 
•        ••••••• 

••First  in  the  court  my  brother  Clement  served  ; 
A  fee  he  had.  the  queen  her  ciip  to  bring, 
And  801  ne  supposed  that  I  ri^ht  well  deserved, 
When  sewer  they  ?aw  me  chosen  to  the  king. 
JNIy  brother  George,  by  valour  in  youth  rare, 
A  pension  got  and  gallant  halbert  bare.'^ 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  queen  Katharine^s  virtuous  inflnence  ofcr 
the  tuind  of  the  king,  was  the  restoration  of  his  daughters,  the  peif^ 
cuted  Mary  and  the  young  neglected  Elizabeth,  to  their  proper  lank  ■ 
the  court,  and  recognition  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  cro«& 
The  privy  purse  expenses  of  the  princess  Mary  bear  evidence  of  many 
little  traits  of  kindness  and  friendly  attentions,  which  she  from  time  to 
time  received  from  her  amiable  step-motlier.  When  Mar\'  was  taken  iBL, 
on  her  journey  between  Grafton  and  Woodstock,  the  queen  sent  hir 
own  litter  to  convey  lier  to  Ampthill,  where  she  was  herself  residiif 
with  the  king.  On  the  New-year''s  day  after  her  marriage,'  qneen  Ka- 
tharine sent  her  footman,  Jacob,  with  the  present  of  a  cheese  for  tks 
princess  M;ir\-,  who  guerdoned  the  bearer  with  seven  and  sixpence. 

A  rich  night-gown,  or  evening  dress,  is  on  another  occasion  sent  by 
queen  Katliarine  to  Mary,  by  Fritton,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  robo: 
Mar}''s  reward  to  Fritton  was  fifteen  shillings.  Mary  embroidertd  a 
cushion  with  her  own  hands,  as  an  offering  for  tlie  queen,  and  paid 
seven  and  sixpence  to  John  Hayes  for  devising  the  pattern.'  Kaihariaei 
on  her  marriage,  received  into  her  household  one  Mrs.  Barbara,  undoabl- 
edly  at  the  request  of  the  princess  Mar\%  who  had  kindly  supplied  ihii 
person  with  money,  clothes,  food,  and  medical  attendance,  durinir  a  loog 
illnes«i.  An  item  occurs  at  the  time  of  Katharine  Parr^s  marriage,  io 
the  accounts  of  the  princess,  of  money  presented  to  Mrs.  Barban,  whai 
she  was  sworn  queen 'S  woman ;  and,  being  thus  honourably  provided 
for,  her  name  no  longer  occurs  on  the  list  of  Mary^s  pensioners. 

Notwith^standing  the  great  difference  in  their  religious  tenets,  a  fin 
friendship  ever  subsisted  between  Katharine  Parr  and  ^[arv.  Thev  wen 
near  enougli  in  a^e  to  have  been  sifters,  they  excelled  in  the  sane 
accomplishments,  and  ilie  great  learning  and  studious  pursuits  of  iheM 
royal  Ia(!ies  rendered  them  suitable  companions  for  each  other.  'Htf 
more  brilliant  talents  of  the  young  Elizabeth  were  drawn  forth  and  fof' 
tered,  under  the  auspices  of  her  highly  gifted  step-mother.  Katharine 
Parr  took  also  an  active  part  in  directing  the  studies  of  the  heir  of 

'Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  princess  Mary,  by  sir  F.  Gladden.  'Ibid. 
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bf^Dtl,  anil  her  npprobaiiiiii  nppears  to  have  been  llie  greate)'!  encour> 
Bgemcni  the  prince  could  recrive. 

to  a  ktier,  wiillen  in  French,  In  qneen  Katharine,  Gdu-urd  noilces  the 
lasuiy  uT  her  penmanship.  "  i  thank  you,"  saya  he,  ■■  most  itotile  nail 
exoellenl  queen,  for  llie  letters  you  have  lately  sent  me ;  not  only  Tor 
their  beauiVi  but  for  their  imagination.  For  wlien  1  see  yuur  belle  icri- 
twe  (fair  writing),  and  the  excellence  of  yonr  geniu«,  greatly  surpaM- 
ing  my  invention,  I  am  sick  of  writing.  Bnl,  then,  I  think  how  kind 
jour  nature  is,  and  that  whatever  proceeds  from  a  gaoil  mind  and  inien- 
Oon  will  be  acceptable;  and  so  I  write  you  this  letter.'" 

A  modern  author  has  noticed  the  great  similarity  between  the  hnnd- 
wriiin^  iif  Edward  VI.  and  Katharine  Parr,  and  from  this  ciiruinsiaucfl 
It  bos  been  conjectured,  thai  Katharine  superintended  the  educatinn  of 
one  or  other  of  the  juvenile  members  of  the  royal  family,  previous  to 
hw  marriHge  with  king  Henry.  No  official  evidence  I'l'  her  appoint- 
ment to  any  otlice  of  tlie  kind  has  been  discovered,  but  her  ^reat  repu- 
tation fur  wisdom  and  learning  renders  the  tradition  not  iiupri<bable. 
CcfUin  it  is,  that  afler  she  became  quee)),  she  touk  great  delight  in 
tiireciing  the  studies  of  her  royal  step-children.  It  is  evident  thai  Ed- 
wkrd  V].,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  youthful  cousins,  lady  Juie  end 
lady  Katharine  Gray,  all  imbibed  her  taste  Ibr  classic  literature,  and  her 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  She  induced  not  only 
Elizabeili,  but  Mary,  to  translate  passages  from  the  Scriptures.  Each 
of  these  princesses  compiled  a  little  manual  of  devotions,  in  I^tin, 
French,  and  English,  dedicated  to  their  accomplished  step-mother.' 
Katharine  Parr's  celebrity  as  a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  tlid  not 
der  Iter  neglectful  of  the  feminine  accomplishment  of  needleivork,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  her  early  reeielance  to  its  practice,  she  much 
delighted.  Like  Henry's  Urst  excellent  queen,  Katjiarine  of  Arragon, 
■he  employe*]  her  hours  of  retirement  in  embroidering  among  her  ladies. 
It  is  said  lliat  a  portion  of  the  hangings  which  ornamented  the  royal 
apartments  of  the  Tower,  btfore  they  were  dismatuled  or  destroyed, 
were  the  work  of  this  queen;  the  only  specimens,  however,  that  are 
DOW  to  be  found  of  her  skill  and  indus^y  in  this  pleasing  art,  are  those 
preserved  at  Sizergh  Castle. 

Her  taste  in  dress  appears  to  have  been  excellent,  uiiiiing  magnificence 
of  material  with  a  simplicity  of  form.  In  fac^  the  co»iume  of  Kaiha- 
nne  Parr,  as  shown  in  her  rainialure,  might  be  worn  with  perfect  pro- 
priety in  any  courtly  circle  of  the  present  age. 

Katharine  Parr  enacted  the  queen,  with  as  much  royal  state  and  splen- 
dour as  tJie  toftieat  of  her  predecessors.  She  granted  on  interview  to 
the  Spanish  duke  de  Nejara,  al  Westminster  Palace,  Feb.  I7ih,  1&44. 
Thie  Spanish  grandee  visited  England  on  his  return  from  the  army  of 
Charles  v.,  and  was  oilmilted  to  pay  his  respecis  to  the  queen,  and  hei 
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Pedro  dp  Guite.  •H-Trtmrr  (o  ibe  pMM^  hm  tm^J^M 
drcM.  with  die  mJ  of  ■  Aan-oiil liner.  She  «i>n  ■  fcitfc  af  IhM^| 
•od  an  tfcu  mbr  uf  rlnih  of  fnld,  the  aWres  liaed  widi  oMpas  l^| 
MkI  triinmal  «iLh  ibm  piJn)  rnm*oa  *cl*«(,  the  mia  ■««  AmmI 
jpsnl*  luoi.  Su'prDilnl  (rvai  ihe  wek  were  iwo  wim—,  ^rf  ijJJ 
oT  very  rich  ilkoioiui*,  and  in  her  head-dfCM  weic  mtamy  riefe  wdHtj 
liftil  onca.     Her  cinlle  wm  n(  eold.  wiik  tmt  hne  pCMliMa.  ] 

The  (frifirikl  unnniure  of  ihi*  qnevn.  wliirh  has  iMcadf  Mncfel' 
murh  inkrrr-i  dLi.nf  ihc  nie  of  llonre  Walpole^  roUectinn  U  Suiv- 
herry  Hill,  ifpir-iiiu  her  wiih  verv  numll  and  driiMMlr  narted  tamnti 
hwl  eye*,  and  ^'^Id.-n  hur.  rol'dn)  in  rimple  Mad^n  budi.  b 
IbretiMil  ia  lofiy  aiut  lemir,  iiKlKmure  of  ulenl  md  ■prifhUr  wiL  St 
wean  a  round  C!iiii<">ii  veUei  hond.  or  cap  of  aiaW.  edged  with  pnri^ 
■■d  sumiounieil  wjih  a  jewelletl  baiHl  of  fo(dmhh*S  work,  ret  wii 
lubia  and  pM|l<.  nhicii  coti&uet  a  long  Uairk  veU.  that  Sowm  Irtnte 
baek  of  ihe  hcai  -ikcM  over  the  ihoDlileca.  The  bnddiee  and  akuei  tt 
Ihe  dreaaare  ma:!'  i>r  rich  xnfd  brocade,  and  aet  tight  to  ifae  rilBpe.  IW 
boddice  ii  cut  n.iinrr'  acroa*  the  bu*U  likeiheennaffeoTa  modem dieH, 
and  in  nlt'ed  wIni  a  row  of  prarls  brtwnrn  pipej  of  black  and  rriavnit 
vekei.  Site  weurs  a  duuble  row  •>(  href  pe«rt«  about  her  nerk,  fr« 
which  depend*  a  ruby  citMs.  liiiiahed  wiih  nne  fair  pendant  pewL  Br 
biiddire  ia  omarripnieit  with  a  lar^^  nihy  brooch,  net  in  filigree  goU. 
Tlie  iiiiiiiaiufe  i"  a  rhwII  oral,  on  a  di^  amali-blne  hark-fround.  Hb 
age  JH  tiaied,  in  ^'ili  figurea  in  frunt  of  the  piciure,  to  be  xxxii^  ao  llM 
iJie  likeiiFif  mu^i  liate  been  taken  in  the  year  1545,  abont  two  nut 
afler  Iter  marriiur  wiili  Henry  VIII. 

PerliB|w  ihia  was  ihc  veritable  minialure  which  the  admiral,  air  Hio- 
mat  Seynidtir,  ublained  from  Katharine,  when  he  eubseqnendy  PDlnaled 
her  -  In  mild  him  one  of  her  litlle  piciurea,  if  ahe  had  not  pretl  the* 
all  away  i" — a  proof  tliat  several  orieinal  tninialurrs  of  this  queen  wen 
painted,  alilxiuKli  ibcy  hic  now  aiuusl  a«  rare,  and  difficult  to  ideniirj 
w  thiHte  of  Katliarine  Huward. 

The  eni^mvini;,  usually  staled  lo  be  from  an  orifinal  paintiif,  of 
Katharine  Parr,'  poasessea  none  of  her  chaiacteriatica.  It  ia  a  afaiewdi 
irHtl id '1  nuking  female,  nf  raiher  lai^  proportions,  with  dark  comphxico 
and  hair.  Katliarine  Parr  waa  petite  in  rnrm,  with  tmiarkably  rmII 
and  delicaicly  cut  feaiurca,  and  her  complexion  waa  that  of  a  gntniM 
WcHtniordaiui  beauty,  brilliantly  Tair  and  bloominfT,  with  ha»l  eyn 
anil  liair  iif  a  gulden  auburn,  realising  the  beau-ideal  of  Pelmrca,  wba 
he  i'Xclairn> — 

Love,  from  what  prrcioui  mine  of  gold  didit  thou 

Wlirre  [ilucked  die  openin|  itMei,  freih  aiid  &ir, 
Vi'WkIi  UN  hi:r  checlu  in  tender  bluibea  glowt" 

Katharine  Parr's  celebrated  work,  "  The  Lamentationa  of  a  SinMr" 
was  written  after  her  maniage  with  the  king.     This  Utile  volame,  Htt 
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to  the  writings  of  sir  Thomas  More,  affords  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  English  composition  of  that  era.  It  is  a  brief  but  eloquent  treatise, 
on  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  in  its  unassisted  state,  and  the  utter 
vanity  of  all  earthly  grandeur  and  distinction.  Within  the  limited  com- 
pass  of  about  120  miniature  pages,  it  comprises  the  elements  of  almost 
all  tlie  sermons  that  have  been  levelled  against  ])apal  supremacy.  The 
I03ral  writer  does  not  forget  to  compliment  king  llcnry,  for  having  eman* 
cipateil  England  from  this  domination :— ^ 

**  Thanks  bo  ^vcn  to  the  I^rd  that  he  hath  now  sent  us  such  a  goiily  and 
Inarned  kin;:,  in  tliose  latter  days,  to  rei9:n  over  \m,  that,  with  the  force  of  God's 
word,  hath  takon  away  the  veils  and  mists  of  errors,  and  brought  us  to  the 
knowletlge  of  the  truth  by  the  light  of  God's  word,  which  was  so  long  hid  and 
kept  uaJer,  that  the  people  were  well-ni}(h  fanii!^he<l  and  hungered  for  lack  of 
spiritual  fooil — such  was  the  charity  of  the  spiritual  curates  and  shepherds.  But 
our  Moses,  and  mo^t  godly  wise  governor  and  king,  that  hath  delivered  us  out 
of  the  captivity  and  spiritual  bondage  of  Pharaoh — I  mean  by  this  Moses  king 
Henry  VilL,  uiy  most  sovereign  favourable  lord  and  husband,  one  (if  Moses  had 
figured  any  more  than  Christ),  through  tlie  excellent  grace  of  God,  meet  to  be 
tnolher  expressed  verity  of  Moses*  conquest  over  Pharaoh  (and  I  mean  by  this 
n»raoh  the  bishop  of  Rome),  who  hath  been,  and  is  a  greater  persecutor  of  all 
true  Christians  than  ever  was  Pharaoh  of  the  children  of  Israel." 

The  gross  flattery  offered  up  to  her  husband  in  this  passage,  is  some- 
what atoned  for  by  the  pure  morality  wliich  generally  pervades  the  pre- 
cepts of  this  little  treatise.  The  zeal  with  which  it  is  written  is  ex- 
tremely ardent^  her  aspiration  for  martyrdom  frequent ;  the  tenets 
inculcated  are  simply,  that  all  good  works  arise  from  the  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  vouchsafed  through  belief  in  Christ,  derived  from 
player  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  She  is  nearly  as  severe 
on  those  who  call  themselves  gospellers,  and  separate  faith  and  works, 
as  she  is  on  the  pope ;  and  she  evidently  considers  them  in  equal  or 
greater  error.  Here  are  her  words,  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  if  she 
considere<l  her  two  last  lords,  Henry  VHI.  and  Thomas  Seymour,  ex- 
ceptions from  her  description,  conjugal  partiality  must  have  strangely 
blinded  her : — 

•*  Now  I  will  speak  with  great  dolour  and  heaviness  of  heart  of  a  sort  of  peo- 
ple which  Ix*  in  the  world,  that  be  called  professors  of  the  gospel,  and  by  tlieir 
words  do  declare  and  show  that  they  be  much  atft^ctod  to  tlie  same.  But  I  am 
afiratd  some  of  them  do  build  on  the  sand,  as  Simon  Magus  did,  making  a  weak 
fimndation  :  I  mean  they  make  not  Christ  their  chii^fest  foundation.  But  either 
they  would  be  called  gofpeliers^  and  pnxrure  some  credit  and  good  opinion  of  the 
true  and  very  favourers  of  Christ's  doctrines,  either  tu  find  out  some  carnal 
liberty,  cither  to  be  contentious  clisputer?,  finders,  or  rebukers  of  otlier  men's 
&niL<*,  or  else,  finally,  to  please  and  flatter  the  world.  Such  gospellers  be  an 
ofTonce  and  slander  to  the  wonl  of  God,  and  make  the  wickeil  to  rejoice  and 
laugh,  i^aying — *  Behold,  I  pray  you,  their  fliir  fruits.'  What  charity,  what  dis- 
cretion, what  jroodness,  holiness,  and  purity  of  life,  is  amongst  them  ?  Be  they 
not  great  avensers,  foul  gluttons,  backbiters,  adulterers,  swearers,  and  blas- 
phemers ?  ye«\  do  tliey  not  wallow  and  tumble  in  all  manner  of  sins?  These 
be  the  fruits  'f  th^'ir  doctrine,  and  yet  the  word  of  God  is  all  holy,  sincere,  and 
gn<Ity,  hfinf  the  doctrme  and  occasion  of  all  pure  living.*' 

She  then,  with  great  earnestness,  applies  the  parable  of  the  sower  and 
hi!  seed,  and  that  of  the  barren  fig-tree. 


Bfr  pPBOcpii  to  Bcr  ovB  MX  we  M  lH>v>^ 

^  If  fbvf  be  vonra  maiTM^.  tb^  ieara  cf  Sl 
boalMiyit,  mnd  io  kerp  nlcfice  in  tbe  eou^cfWioB, 
•I  boiD«.     AiM  dbat  fbvf  vear  mcIi  nipairt  as 

1^  «f  delicBte  luwti  aad  dnokuf  of  wiai 
to  Piftkr  the  joang  woamk  toberHBiaded,  i»  Idv* 
<sliiMr«fi.  Vi  be  discreet,  bcjoievifelj,  and  pxtd. 
Irt  evil  ppoken  oC" 

Katharine  eridendf  approved  of  deriral  edibacT.  *nw 
her  work,  from  which  thif  infereoee  m  diawn.  ia  jiimwii.  beeaaw  il 
fhowi  that  the  still  profesied  the  church  eatabtiriied  by  her  InibHi, 
which  inaiated  oo  thif  point  of  diacipliiie  >— 

**  The  tnie  Ibllfiwerff  of  Chrirt't  doctrine  hath  alvayi  a  tatpect  aad  aA  cfili 
their  voratinn.  If  tbef  be  called  to  the  minifCiy  of  God's  wocd,  ihsy  pnssh 
and  frarb  it  nneeniy  to  tlie  cdifjing  of  others,  aad  thow  CftaMsfcai  ia  Airir 
hviiiK  ffiiloweri  of  tlie  lame.  If  tbejr  be  waiiiid  awa,*  having  ehildvm  sal 
Ihmitjr.  ihpf  Dourivh  and  briar  tbem  up  witboot  aJI  binsraeas  and  ftensBS»  ■ 
t>i«f  d(jr:irin«  of  the  l^jfd  in  all  godliness  and  virtae,  eominitting  (that  ii  te 
iniirri«-«|  rn<-it)  tlii>  iri-trurtirui  of  <jfh«rrs  wkuk  ofpertaimttk  mat  to  tkir  tkmrp^  D 
the  r<  rommtirin  of  (jr^l  iiri«l  his  ministers."* 

The  most  remarkable  passage  in  the  book  u  perhapa  thai  in  whick 
Katharine  dffplores  her  former  attachment  to  the  ceremoaiala  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  some  of  her  biog^phers  having  erroneoualj  aneited 
that  she  was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  reformation.  Those 
principles  were  abhorrent  to  the  king,  for  it  was  the  govemnieDt,  not 
tlie  CHsiMitials  of  the  Itouiaii  Catholic  church,  that  he  waa  labouring  to 
overthrow.  In  such  low  esteem,  indeed,  was  Henry  held  by  the  &theif 
of  the  Hrformation*  that,  on  his  rupture  with  the  princes  of  the  Smal- 
raldick  leafrue,  Luther  puhlirly  returned  thanks  to  God  ^for  having  de- 
livered the  Protestant  church  from  that  offensive  king  of  Elngland.  Tlie 
kiniTi^'  says  he,  on  another  occasion,  ^  is  still  the  same  old  Hiniz^  as  is 
my  first  b(M>k  I  pictured  him.     He  will  surely  find  his  judge.^'^ 

IMie  adulation  of  a  woman  of  superior  intellect  was  necessary  to 
Henry  V  happiness.  Katharine  presently  discovered  his  weak  point,  an<l, 
by  condescending  to  adapt  herself  to  his  humour^  acquired  consideFible 
influence  over  his  mind. 

Fjirly  in  the  year  15-14,  king  Henry  gave  indubitable  tokens  of  the 
favour  with  which  he  regarded  queen  Katharine,  by  causing  his  obe- 
dient [Mirliament  to  settle  the  royal  succession  on  any  children  he  might 

have  by  her,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  prince  Edward  without  issue. 
-^ —  <  ■ 

'  /ifijffnra  ii  thcf  mnrKinnl  word  appended  to  the  sentence — ^  If  they  be  marrietl 
riinii." 

*'r}if*  l)lnrk-li*tti>r  copy,  from  which  ve  draw  these  extracts,  was  printed  vc 
Loiiilon,  **st  till*  louK  shop  adjoining  St.  Michael's  Church,  Poultry,  1563,  at  tb«s 
uistiiiii  (IcpirM  of  thnt  ri)(ht  graitious  lady,  Katharine,  duchess  of  Sufiblk,  and  the 
iNirtii*.<t  ro(|ii<*Rt  of  Uirtl  William  Parr,  marquess  of  Northampton,  brother  to  quesa 
tCathariiio  Parr." 

'  A  (lf*rtnan  ahhrevintion,  meaning  the  same  as  **Old  Hany.** 

*  Liah«*r  s  Familiar  Discour^ies.    Seou  On  the  Prinosa  of  Europe. 
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e  wording  of  the  first  clause  of  this  act '  is  very  curious,  inasmuch 
Henry  treats  four  of  his  marriages  as  absolute  nullities,  and  out  of 

six  queens  only  condescends  to  acknowledge  two,— -namely,  Jane 
rmour  and  Katharine  Parr.  ^  Forasmuch,''  says  the  record,  *^  as  his 
jesty,  sithence  the  death  of  the  late  queen  Jane,  hath  taken  to  wife 
tharine,  late  wife  to  sir  John  Neville,  knight,  lord  Latimer,  deceased, 
whom  as  yet  his  majesty  hath  none  issue,  but  may  full  well  when  it 
ill  please  God,''  &c.  &c.  In  failure  of  heirs  by  his  most  entirely 
ovetl  wife  queen  Katharine,  or  any  other  his  lawful  wife,  Henry,  by 

same  act,'  entails  the  succession  on  his  daughter  Mary,  and,  in  fail- 
I  of  her  line,  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth ;  but  who  their  mothers  were 
does  not  think  proper  to  notice,  lest  he  should,  by  word  as  well  as 
deed,  contradict  his  previous  decisions,  as  to  the  unlawfulness  of  his 
rriages  with  Katharine  of  Arragon  and  Anne  Boleyn.  It  was,  how- 
T,  too  late  for  Henry  VIII.  to  think  of  making  sacrifices  to  cod« 
jency,  in  his  old  age,  aAer  having  followed  no  other  guide  than 
sion  or  caprice  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  record  further  explains,  that  this  act  for  settling  the  succession^ 
»  made  preparatory  to  the  sovereign  "  undertaking  a  voyage-royal,  in 

most  royal  person,  into  the  r^m  of  France  against  the  French 
g." '  Previous  to  his  departure  on  this  expedition,  king  Henry  tes- 
•d  his  confidence  in  Katharine''s  wisdom  and  integrity,  by  appointing 

to  govern  the  realm  in  his  absence,  by  the  style  and  title  of  queen- 
»nt  of  England  and  Ireland.*  "  The  queen,"  obser^'es  lord  Herbert, 
as  constituted  general-regent  of  the  realm,  yet  not  so  much  that  her 
.  sex  was  thought  less  capable  of  ambition,  as  that  of  the  Roman 
holies,  of  whom  the  king  was  mistrustful,  would  take  no  dependence 
n  her,  she  being  obsen'ed  to  incline  a  little  to  the  reformed."  The 
»rmers  certainly  had  the  ascendancy,  in  the  council  appointed  by 
iry  to  assist  his  consort  with  their  advice.  Among  the  Minutes  of 
incil  of  July  7,  36  Henry  VIII.,  we  have  the  following  entr\\  con- 
ted  with  Katharine  Parrs  appointment  to  this  important  trust : — 

Fif ft,  um'^hing  The  queen's  Iiighness  and  my  lord  prince.    The  king'A  majestj 
I  resolved.  tli:it  the  queen's  highness  sliall  bo  regent  in  his  (grace's  absence, 
that  Iiis  hi^hhess's  process  .shall  pass  and  bear  test  in  her  name,  as  in  like 
m  heretofore  hath  been  accustomed.'' 

The  earl  of  Hertford  was  ordered  to  be  ever  attendant  on  the  person 
Katharine,  and  resident  in  her  court ;  but,  if  he  could  not  conve* 
itly  be  there,  then  Cranmcr  was  for  the  time  to  remain  with  her 
:e,  and  with  them  sir  William  Fctre,  and  Ion!  Parr,^  of  Horton,  were 
lit  in  council.  Wriothesley  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  were  in 
i  junto. 

n  the  queen^s  commission  of  regency,  Hertford  was  to  be  her  lieu- 
int,  if  she  needed  such  assistance. 

liynl  Acts  .tTth  Henry  VIII.   Herberts  Hist.  Henry  VIII.       »Ibid.    Herbert 
Loyal  Acts*,  ^lih  Henry  VIII.     Herbert, 
•lai'*  Paper  M*^S.     Acts  of  Privy  Conncil. 
^uecn  Katharine's  uncle,  and  lord-chamberlain. 

TOL.  V. —  4 
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Several  of  the  queen-consorts  of  England  hare  ezereised  Tice-regd 
power,  either  by  usurpation,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  sovereign ;  but 
Katharine  Parr  was  the  first  and  only  one  on  whom  the  style  and  title 
of  queen-regent  was  solemnly  conferred,  and  who  signed  herself  ai 
such,  as  the  facsimile  from  her  official  autograph  witnesses : 


^lijjxiin^^Si^^^^J^r^ 


w 


The  initials  K.  P.,  for  Katharine  Parr,  which  are  attached  to  all  her 
regal  signatures,  prove  that  neither  her  elevation  to  a  throne,  nor  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  highest  title  of  honour  that  had  ever  been  borne  by  i 
female  in  England,  had  rendered  her  unwilling  to  remember  her  simple 
patronymic. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian,  queen  Katharine  entered  upon  her 
high  office,  by  imploring  the  Divine  protection  for  her  royal  husband 
and  his  realm,  in  the  following  prayer,  which  she  composed  for  their 
use:' — 

"  O  Almighty  King  and  Lord  of  Hosts ;  whicli  by  thy  angels  thereunto  «p 
pointed  dost  minister  botli  war  and  peace,  who  didst  give  unto  David  both  cou- 
rage and  strength,  being  but  a  liitle  one,  unversed  and  inexpert  in  fcals  of  war, 
with  his  sling  to  set  upon  and  overthrow  the  great  huge  Goliath,  our  cause  now 
being  just,  and  being  enforced  to  enter  into  war  and  battail,  we  most  humbly 
beseech  thee,  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  so  to  turn  the  hearts  of  our  enemies  to  the 
desire  of  peace,  that  no  Christian  blood  be  spilt.  Or  else  grant,  O  Lord,  that 
with  small  effusion  of  blood  and  little  damage  of  innocents,  we  may  to  thy  glort 
obtain  victory,  and  that  tlic  wars  being  soon  ended,  we  may  all,  with  one  heart 
and  mind,  knit  together  in  concord  and  amity,  laud  and  praise  Thee  who  livesi 
and  reignest  world  without  end. — Amen." 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1544,  king  Henry  crossed  the  seas,  from  Dorer 
to  Calais,  in  a  ship  witli  sails  of  cloth  of  gold.*  On  the  25ih  he  todt 
the  field  in  person,  armed  at  all  points,  mounted  on  a  great  courser,  ami 
so  rode  out  of  Calais  with  a  princely  train,  attended  by  sir  Williaa 

*Tl)is  beautiful  aspiration  for  the  restoration  of  peace  is  taken  from  a  linle 
Tolume.  entitled  *'  Prayers  or  Meditations,  wherein  the  mind  is  stirred  patier.tlT 
to  suffer  all  afflictions  here,  to  set  at  nought  the  vnine  pn->speriie  of  tins  worlJ 
and  always  to  long  for  the  everlasting  felic'ity,  collected  out  of  certaine  bolT 
workes  by  the  n\*><  ycruum^  nn<l  gracious  princcsse  Katharine,  nuecn  of  I^ 
land.  France,  and  Ireland.     Printed  by  John  Wayland,  12iuo.  1540.'' 

•H«^rbKrt.     Hall 
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Oeibeit,  the  queen's  brother-in-law,  bearing  his  head-piece  and  spear^ 
ind  followed  by  the  henxinen,  bravely  horsed  and  appointed.  Katha- 
ine^i  brother,  the  earl  of  Essex,  was  chief  captain  of  the  men-at-arms, 
n  this  expedition.  On  the  26ih  Henry  appeared  before  Boulogne,  and 
ook  the  command  of  his  puissance  there.  The  duke  of  Albuquerque, 
he  general  of  the  allied  Spanish  forces,  encamped  on  the  other  side  the 
own,  and  acted  in  conformity  to  the  directions  of  the  English  monarch, 
irho  was  the  leader  of  the  siege.' 

The  following  very  loving  and  dutiful  letter  appears  to  have  been 
rritten  by  queen  Katharine  to  the  king,  very  soon  after  his  departure 
rom  England  :*— • 

**  Although  the  distance  of  time  and  account  of  days  neither  is  long  nor  many 
•f  your  majesty's  absence,  yet  the  want  of  your  presence,  so  much  desired  and 
wrloved  by  me,  maketh  me  tliat  I  cannot  quietly  pleasure  in  any  tiling  until  I 
lear  from  your  majesty.  The  lime,  therefore,  seemoth  to  me  very  lonK,  with  a 
teat  desire  to  know  how  your  highness  hath  done  since  your  departing  hence ; 
rhose  prosperity  and  health  I  prefer  and  desire  more  tlian  mine  own.  And 
I'hercas  I  know  your  majesty's  absence  is  never  without  great  need,  yet  love 
jid  atfection  compel  me  to  desire  your  presence. 

^  Apiin  tlie  same  zeal  and  affection  forceth  me  to  be  best  content  with  that 
rhich  is  your  will  and  pleasure. 

**Thus  love  mnketh  me  in  all  things  to  set  apart  mine  own  convenience  and 
ilea«iire.  an<l  to  embrace  most  joyfully  his  will  and  pleasure  whom  1  love.  God, 
lie  knnwor  of  secrets,  can  judge  these  words  not  to  be  written  only  with  ynke, 
ut  most  truly  impressed  on  the  heart.  Much  more  I  omit,  lest  it  be  thought  I 
p  alxjut  to  prais^e  myself  or  crave  a  thank.  Which  tiling  to  do  I  mind  nothing 
e*s— but  a  plain,  simple  relation  of  tlie  love  and  zeal  I  bear  your  majesty,  pro- 
eetling  from  tlie  abundance  of  the  hearL  Wherein  1  must  confess  I  desire  no 
oram(*ndation,  having  such  just  occasion  to  do  the  same. 

*^  1  make  like  account  witli  your  majesty  as  I  do  with  God,  for  his  benefits  and 
ifts  heaped  upon  me  daily  (^$omewhat  idolatrous  this),  acknowledging  myself  a 
Tcat  debtor  to  him,  not  being  able  to  recoinjionse  the  least  of  his  benefits.  In 
rhich  state  I  am  certain  and  sure  to  die ;  yet  I  hope  in  his  gracious  acceptation 
f  my  good  will.  Even  such  confidence  have  1  in  your  majesty's  gentleness ; 
Jiowiiig  myself  never  to  have  done  my  duty  as  were  requisite  and  meet  for 
Qch  a  noble  prince,  at  whose  hands  I  have  found  and  received  so  much  lovo 
tnd  goodness,  that  with  words  I  cannot  express  it. 

"  Let't  I  sliould  be  too  tedious  to  your  majesty,  I  finish  this  my  scribbled  letter, 
ommitting  you  to  the  governance  of  tlie  Lord,  with  long  and  prosperous  life 
leie,  and  after  this  life  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  his  elect. 

**From  Greenwich,  by  your  majesty's  bumble  and  obedient  wife  and  servant, 

^  Katketk  THJt  QuiiH,  K.  p." 

A  grateful  and  loyal  spirit  pervades  this  letter.  That  the  queen  had 
N>lh  felt  and  expres.<<ed  much  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  royal  hus- 
iuid«  as  well  as  for  the  success  of  his  expedition,  may  be  gathered  from 
he  following  hypocritical  passage  in  one  of  Wriothesley's  letters  to  her 
iMJesty :  ^*  God  is  able  to  strength  his  own  against  the  devil,  and  there- 
ore  let  not  the  queen's  majesty  in  any  wise  trouble  herself,  for  God 
ball  turn  all  to  the  best ;  and  sure  we  be  that  the  king's  majesty's  per- 
on  is  out  of  all  danger."' 

A  fragment  of  one  of  king  Henry's  letters  to  queen  Katharine  Parr 

'  Herbert    Hull.      *  btrype's  Mems.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  331, 333.      *  btate  Paper  M6S 
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has  been  preserved,  in  which  he  details,  with  soldierlike  plainness  ts 
his  fair  regent  at  home,  the  auspicious  progress  of  his  campaign  on  the 
hostile  sliores  of  France.  The  manner  in  which  he  names  his  fiimily  to 
Katharine,  is  very  interesting,  considering  their  relative  positions,  ind 
implies  much  for  the  amiable  conduct  of  the  royal  step-mother.  Heuy 
VIII.,  with  all  his  faults,  wrote  very  pleasant  letters,  and  this  is  one  ojf 
his  best : — 

*'  At  the  closing  up  of  tliosc  our  letters  this  day,  the  castle  before  named  with 
the  dyke  is  at  our  command,  and  not  like  to  be  recovered  by  the  Freuchmen 
again  (as  we  trust),  not  doubting,  witli  Gocl's  grace,  but  that  the  castle  and  towD 
shall  shortly  follow  the  same  troilc.  for  as  this  day,  which  is  tiie  eighth  of  Sep 
tember,  we  begin  three  batteries,  and  have  three  more  going,  beside  one  wbich 
hatli  done  his  execution,  in  shaking  and  tearing  off  one  of  tlieir  greateit  bul- 
warks. No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  sweetheart,  but  for  lack  of  time  and  greit 
occupation  of  business,  saving  we  pray  you  to  give  in  our  name  our  hearty  bless- 
ings to  all  our  children,  and  recommendations  to  our  cousin  Marget,'  ud  tbe 
rest  of  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  to  our  council  also.  Written  with  tlio 
hand  of  your  loving  husband,  **HKyBT  R.** 

During  the  absence  of  the  king  in  France,  queen  Katharine  and  her 
royal  step-children  appear  to  have  resided  together  as  one  family.  In 
September,  the  young  Edward  and  his  sisters  were  under  her  carefol 
guardianship  at  Oking,  whence,  in  consequence  of  the  pestilence  then 
raging,  she  issued  her  mandate  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  :— * 

"To  make  pnwiamntion  that,  since,  on  account  of  the  placue.  great  danifr 
might  arise  to  lier.  iho  prince,  and  the  king'?  other  chiltlren.  no  ])erson  in  wliorf 
house  the  plague  had  been.  <»r  who  may  have  been  with  any  intecied  person,  or 
may  liave  Jivetl  near  any  i>la«'e  where  the  infection  had  been,  should  p>  » 
coutu  or  surter  any  altcndant^i  on  the  court  to  enter  his  house  where  tlie  infeo- 
tLon  i«,  uniler  the  queen's  indignation  and  further  punishment  at  her  pleasuie. 
From  Okinge.'* 

If  aught  but  good  had  befallen  the  dearly  prized  heir  of  England,  darinf 
the  absence  of  the  king,  a  fearful  reckoning  would  have  awaited  queeo 
Katharine  from  her  jealous  and  unreasonable  lonl,  on  his  return.  No 
wonder  that  her  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  this  precious  trust,  impelled 
her  to  the  use  of  arbitrary  measures,  to  preserve  the  royal  household 
from  the  danger  of  infection. 

Among  the  few  existing  documents  connected  with  the  regencv  of 
Katharine  Parr,  there  is  in  the  Cottonian  Collection  an  inedited  letter  to 
her  council,  headed  *•  Katharine,  queen-reirente,  K.  P."  in  favour  of  her 
trusty  and  well-beloved  servant,  Henry  Webbe,  gentleman  usher  of  her 
privy  chamber,  requesting  that  the  king's  grant  of  the  nunnen'  and  de- 
mesne of  Holywell,  which  had  been  given  to  him  at  the  surrender  of 
the  said  nunner)',  but  only  in  part  fultilled,  might  be  carried  into  e£*ect, 
Oki  the  modified  terms  of  allowing  him  to  purcliase  that  portion  of  the 
demesne  which  had  been  withheld  from  him.  Her  majesty  condud« 
in  the  following  persuasive  strain  : — 

**  We  shall  heurlily  <lesire  and  pray  you  to  be  favourable  to  him  at  thi>  our 
earnest  request  .  .  .  and  in  declaring  whenK>f,  your  kind  and  loving  frienJ^bip 

'  His  niece,  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas.  *  See  MS.  Harl.,  442,  foL  2U7. 
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towards  him  effectually,  at  the  contemplation  of  tliese  our  letters,  we  shall  grat^ 
lilij  accept  it,  and  also  thankfully  remember  it  whensoever  occasion  shall  serve 
u  to  do  you  pleasure.* 

•*  Given  under  our  signet  at  my  lord  the  king's  majesty's  honour  of  Hampton 
3o0rt,  the  23rd  of  July,  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  his  highness's  most  noble  reign." 

Boulogne  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.  afler  a  fierce  siege, 
le  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  town  September  18.  His  coun- 
m^  in  England,  by  command  of  the  queen-regent^  issued  a  general  order, 
ieptember  19,  ^^that  a  public  thanksgiving  should  be  offered  up  to  Al- 
nighty  God,  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  England,  for  the 
aking  of  Boulogne.^''  This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  queen  Katha- 
ine  Parr's  regency,  for  the  king  returned  to  England  October  1st,  find- 
ag  it  impossible  to  follow  up  his  victorious  career  in  France,  because 
d»  Spanish  allies  had  made  a  separate  peace  with  Francis  I.  Katharine 
tad  governed  with  such  prudence,  during  the  brief  period  in  which  the 
OTereign  power  of  the  crown  had  been  confided  to  her  administration^ 
M  to  leave  no  cause  of  complaint  to  either  party. 

It  was  in  all  probability,  afler  Henry's  return  from  this  victorious  cam- 
Aign,  that  the  interesting  family  group,  in  her  majesty's  collection  at 
ffampton  Court,  was  painted  by  Hans  Holbein.  In  this  splendid  picture, 
he  design  of  which  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  introduce  all  the 
aenibers  of  the  royal  house  of  Tudor,  as  a  united  family,  Henry  is  en- 
hroned  beneath  his  canopy  of  state,  with  his  consort  at  his  lef\  hand ; 
»ai  instead  of  Katharine  Parr  a  pale  spectral  resemblance  of  Jane  Sey- 
Qour  occupies  the  place  at  Henry's  side.  The  attitude  and  expression 
)f  the  dead  queen's  face  and  figure,  are  as  rigid  and  inanimate,  as  if  it 
lad  been  the  intention  of  the  painter  to  represent  her  as  a  corpse,  newly 
aken  from  the  grave,  clad  in  royal  robes,  and  seated  in  jewelled  pomp 
imong  the  living.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  tlie  delineation  was 
nade  from  the  wax  effigjr*  which  was  carried  at  her  funeral.  She  bears 
i  mournful  and  almost  sUirtling  likeness  to  her  son,  prince  Edward,  a 
teautiful  boy  of  eight  years  old,  who  leans  on  his  father,  in  a  caressing 
itiitude.  With  his  right  arm,  the  king  embraces  his  son,  and  his  hand 
Ttts  on  his  shoulder.  The  princesses  iMary  and  Elizabeth  arc  entering 
HI  opposite  sides,  as  if  to  offer  filial  homage  to  the  royal  pair.  The 
icene  appears  to  be  on  the  dais  of  Wolsey's  hall,  with  a  view  of  one 
if  the  turrets  through  a  side  window. 

The  picture  is  riciily  emblazoned  with  gold,  and  the  costumes  are 
leculiarly  gorgeous,  and  characteristic  of  the  lime.  Henry's  gown,  of 
tcmrlet  and  gold  brocade,  is  girded  to  his  waist,  with  a  white  satin  sash, 
n  which  the  hilt  of  his  jewelled  dagger  is  seen.  The  skirts  of  the  gown 
ire  short,  very  full,  and  edged  with  gold.  It  is  sla^ihed  on  the  breast, 
n  &fe  or  six  longitudinal  rows,  with  puffs  of  white  satin,  confined  with 
^Id  clasps.  Over  this  he  wears  a  magnificent  collar  of  twisted  pearls, 
rith  ruby  medallions;  a  dulmatica  with  hanging  sleeves,  lined  with 
ables,  and  edged  with  pearls,  is  thrown  on  his  sliouldcr.     His  hat  is  of 

»MS.  Cott.  Vc»pas.     F.  iii.  ful.  17.  •LingarJ. 

'  See  its  description,  2nd  edition  of  vol.  iv^  Life  of  Jane  Seymour. 
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black  velvet  adorned  with  pearls,  and  edged  with  the  droopinj^  wbill 
feather,  which  is  always  characteristic  of  the  costume  of  this  monarch, 
and  aUo  of  his  son.  lienrv^s  hose  and  shoes  are  of  white  satin,  and  he 
wears  on  his  breast  a  large  medallion  jeweU  having  the  appearance  of  t 
watch.  The  prince  wears  a  crimson  velvet  cap,  jewelled  and  plumed, 
but  his  hair  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  the  unpicturesque  eflect  of  a  brown 
silk  skull-cap,  or  a  little  bob- wig.  Ue  has  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck, 
and  is  dressed  in  a  gown  of  dark  red  damask,  striped  with  goId,tnd 
arranged  in  heavy  plaits,  from  the  throat  to  the  waist,  where  it  is  con- 
fined by  a  narrow  belt.  The  skirt  is  full,  and  descends  belov  the 
knees ;  his  gannent  is  much  padded  and  stiffened;  it  has  hanging  sleereii 
open  to  the  shoulders,  beneath  which  are  very  full  sleeves  of  vhite 
satin,  fantastically  sla.shed  with  scarlet  velvet.  His  hose  and  shoes  tie 
of  scarlet.  The  faded  statuelike  representation  of  his  dead  motbcTf 
appears  in  the  pointed  cloth-of-gold  hood,  edged  with  pearls,  preciselj 
like  that  worn  by  Jane  Seymour  in  life,  but  which  had  been  superseded 
by  the  pretty  low  French  hood  introduced  by  Katharine  Howard,  and 
adopted  by  Katharine  Parr  and  her  ladies.  The  two  princesses  are  euh 
represented  in  the  same  picture,  in  the  round  hood,  according  to  the 
prevailing  fusliion  of  their  royal  step-mother's  court,  of  crimson  velvet 
edged  with  |>earls,  similar  to  that  worn  by  queen  Katharine  Parr  in  the 
Strawberry  Hill  niiinature,  onlv  not  surmounted  with  so  rich  a  coronal 
band  of  jewels.  This  peculiarity  of  the  costume  marks  the  miniature 
of  Katliarine  to  have  been  painted  at  the  same  period  as  the  Holbeio 
family  group,  if  not  by  the  same  artist.  The  hair  of  Jane  Seymonr. 
and  of  the  two  princesses,  in  this  picture,  as  well  as  that  of  Kailianne 
Parr  in  the  Sirawborry  Hill  miniature,  are  all  of  the  golden  tint,  vrhich 
ap{>ears  the  universal  colour  in  all  the  Holbein  portraits  of  the  last  three 
years  (»f  Henry  VIII.'s  reign.  A  singular  freak  of  nature,  we  should 
sav,  were  it  not  well  known  that  an  imitation  of  the  envied  chiomc  (Ti^ro 
was  produced  by  the  use  of  a  bright  yellow  powder,  then  in  vosue.  w 
some  instances,  folds  of  amber-coloured  velvet  were  worn  by  the  elJer 
ladies  of  Henry  Vlll.'s  court,  arranged  like  crossed  bands  of  hair,  so  as 
to  give  a  great  appearance  of  breadth  to  the  forehead,  under  the  low 
French  hood. 

In  H<)lbein''s  family  group,  the  princesses  Marj'  and  Elizabeth  aie 
dressed  precisely  alike,  in  kirlles  or  close-fitting  gowns  of  rich  crimson 
velvet,  with  long  sleeves,  finished  at  the  hands  with  ruffles,  and  slashed 
with  ])ulls  of  white  satin,  from  the  wrists  to  the  elbows.  Over  ihwe 
they  wear  flowing  robes  of  gold  brocade,  with  hanging  sleeves  an- 
sweeping  trains.  Tlieir  boddices  fit  tightly  to  the  shape,  and  are  cut 
rather  low  and  square  across  the  bust;  they  are  edged  with  pt^ri?. 
Both  sisters  wear  double  rows  of  pearls  about  their  necks,  supportins 
Kinall  rubv  crosses. 

Elizabeth  is  a  tall,  full-proportioned,  lovely  girl,  of  womanly  appt'ar- 
anre.  Marv  is  much  smaller,  and  more  delicate  in  form  and  features: 
she  has  the  nu'lancli(»lv  cast  <»f  countenance  which  sickness  and  eariV 

m 

fiorrow  had  rendered  natural  to  her. 

In  this  painting,  contemporary  portraits  of  :bur  Tudor  sovereigns-^ 
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r  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  with  the 
iimous  portrait  of  Henry's  favourite  queen,  Jane  Seymour — are 
bled  together,  in  tlie  splendid  costume  of  tlie  era  described  in  the 
and  fifth  volumes  of  ^^  Tiie  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England." 
e  circumstance  of  Katharine  Parr  permitting  her  deceased  prede- 
'  to  take  her  place  in  the  royal  tableau,  is  very  remarkable.  Few 
» indeed,  there  are,  who  would  not  have  regarded  the  proposal  of 
thus  superseded,  as  a  decided  affront ;  but  Katharine  Parr  was  too 
>us  to  be  jealous  of  a  compliment  offered  to  the  dead  queen,  and 
>  prudent  to  oppose  her  royal  spouse  in  any  of  his  whims,  how- 
mreasonable. 

ii  Katharine  Parr  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  Henry^s  favour  at 
&riod,  may  be  inferred  from  the  consideration  with  which  her  kin- 
vere  treated ;  although  she  was  herself  cautious  of  giving  cause  of 
t  to  the  old  nobility,  or  envy  to  the  climbing  courtiers,  by  obtain- 
vish  grants  of  money  and  lands,  or  a  plurality  of  offices,  for  her 
amily.  Just  such  a  meed  of  patronage  was  bestowed  on  her  bro- 
ler  uncle,  and  her  sister's  husband,  as  evinced  her  affection,  and 
spect  of  the  king  for  her  relatives,  but  no  more.  Three  of  her 
;  kinsmen,  the  Throckmortons,  followed  the  banner  of  the  sove- 
in  the  French  campaign.  George  was  made  prisoner,  and  a  thou- 
pouiids  was  demanded  by  the  captor  for  his  ransom,  on  account 
consanguinity  to  her  majesty.  After  he  had  remained  a  year  in 
ity,  the  queen  exerted  herself  for  his  redemption.  The  scene  of 
turn,  and  the  preferment  that  followed  at  court,  is  thus  pleasantly 
bed  by  his  nephew,  in  the  Throckmorton  MS. : — 

**  Wlieii  first  in  presprice-chamber  he  was  come, 
The  king  said  to  him,  *  Welcome  to  our  grace; 

I  know  thou  iovest  tlie  alarum  of  a  drum, 
I  see  the  marks  of  manhood  in  thy  face.' 

He,  humbly  kneeling,  tlianked  his  majesty 

Tliat  he  did  see  him  sot  at  libitrty. 

**  And  oAen  after  that  the  king  would  jest 

And  call  him  cousin  in  his  merry  mood, 
Because,  therefore,  the  Frenchmen  had  assest 

His  fine  so  high,  which  turned  him  to  good. 
His  foes  did  say,  in  serving  he  was  free, 
And  for  reward  the  prince  gave  land  in  fee. 

"  Then  none  of  us  did  unrewarded  go, 

I  had  a  gift  yearly  worth  fifty  pound. 
Which  I  record  because  thou  t>houldest  know 

I  hate  received  benefits  to  drown ; 
Besides,  I  had  a  stipend  for  my  life. 
Who  shortly  left  the  court  and  took  a  wife. 

*And  now.  l)ecauj«o  the  king  and  queen  did  ntp 

By  frit'ndly  >ijrus,  tluMr  liking  to  display, 
What  m**!!  nur  tuniipjuiy  W(»uld  then  refus**? 

Our  lH*tt(Ts  tluMi  with  us  <iid  seek  to  stay. 
For  lii!   it  i-  a  pjirli  T«»  .li;r?i'*y 
V  itii  Cibsar  s  friend  tu  bo  in  uuiiiy. 
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*  Then  Pembroke  and  his  wife,  who  sister  wms 
Unto  the  queen,  their  kinsfolk  friended  much 
And  Parr  their  brother  did  them  both  surpass, 

Who  for  to  pleasure  us  did  never  grutch. 
When  these  did  call  us  cousin,  at  each  word 
The  otlior  peers  would  friendly  speech  a^rd." 

Soon  after  the  king^s  return  from  France,  the  queen^s  nncle,  Parr  of 
Horton,  resigned  his  office  of  lord  chamherlain,  and  his  place  io  the 
council,  and,  though  greatly  urged  by  Henry  and  Katharine  to  continue 
to  assist  them  with  his  experience  and  advice,  he  sighed  for  the  quiet  of 
private  life,  preferring,  he  said,  to  the  honours  that  beset  him  in  hii 
niece^s  court,  ^  the  pious,  peaceable,  hospitable  way  of  the  coimtrj, 
where  popularity  affected  him  more  than  he  sought  it,'' — no  man  bei^f 
more  beloved  by  the  commonalty.' 
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CHAPTER   II. 


Difficult  position  of  quoon  Katharine  with  reference  to  sir  Thomas  Seymour—  J 
Her  zeal  for  t)ie  Scriptures — Patronage  of  Coverdale — Preserves  the  uiiiversitf  j 
of  Cambridge  from  sequestration — Her  letter  to  that  university — Her  atteutii'Oi 
to  the  kirii?  —  Prince  Edwards  letter  lo  her — Wrioihcsley  and  Gardiner*  je«-  j 
lousy  of  the  queens  influence — Her  patronage  of  Anne  Askew  deiiounoeJ  — 
Tortures  inflict«'d  on  Anne — Her  refusal  to  betniy  tlie  queen — Plot  agaiD«i  th« 
queen — Henry  taUes  umbrage  at  Katharine's  sincerity  —  Complains  of  her  lo 
Ganliner  —  Ho  induces  the  king  to  have  articles  of  impeachment  fraiucil  — 
Katharine  discovers  tlie  plot — Her  terror  and  dangerous  illness — Henry  visi'J 
her — Her  prudent  conduct — Reconciliation  with  the  king — His  anger  agftiit^ 
her  enemie? — King's  renewed  fondness  for  queen  Katharine — His  illness  and 
death  —  Hoiirmrable  mention  of  Katharine  in  his  will  —  Katharine  prayed  K^ 
as  <iucen-iowaji'^r — King  Edwards  letter  of  condolence  to  her — Kiug  Henrys 
funeral  —  Qiu-eii  K:itliarine*s  residence  at  Chelsea  —  Sir  Thomas  Sevraour  re- 
news  Ills  sni: — Their  correspondence  and  meetings  —  Privately  married- 
Katharine's  jewels  tietained  by  Somerset — Her  anger  —  Duchess  of  S^mersd 
disputes  precedency  with  queen  Katharine  —  Seymour's  freedom  with  the 
princess  Klizahcih  —  Katharine's  displeasure  —  Katharine  goes  to  Sudeley  » 
lie  in — Birth  of  her  daughter  —  Her  dangerous  illness  —  Complaints  to  la-Jf 
Tyrwhitt — Au'itating  scene  m  her  chamber — Her  will — She  dies — Her  funeral 
—Lady  Jane  Gray  chief  mourner — Her  epiiaj)!! — Seymour's  proceedings  after 

'Fuller,  In  Hnrt«)n  Church,  Northampton,  is  a  fine  monument  to  Willianu 
lord  Parr,  I'^Mk  a  recumbent  statue  in  armour,  in  alabaster,  with  auother  of  hii 
Udy,  ^lary  Salusbury.     He  obtained  this  manor  by  his  marriage. 
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ber  death — His  attainder  and  execution  —  De«titiition  of  qneen  Kacbarine^a 
infant — 5>ent  to  tlie  duchesB  of  Suffolk — Her  letters — Traditions  —  Relics  of 
queen  Katharine  Parr — Exliumation  of  her  remains — Present  state  of  her 
grave. 

One  great  trial,  we  may  add,  peril,  of  Katharine  Parr's  queenly  life, 
the  frequent  presence  of  her  former  lover,  sir  I'homas  Seymour, 
who  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  privy  chamber.  The  con- 
tast  between  him  and  her  royal  lord,  must  have  been  painfully  appa- 
imt,  at  times,  to  Katharine.  She  was  surrounded  with  inviilious  spies 
withal,  who  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  be  able  to  report  a 
word,  a  look,  or  even  a  sigh,  to  the  king,  as  evidence  of  her  preference 
ibr  the  handsome  Seymour ;  but  the  high  principles  and  consummate 
prudence  of  the  queen  carried  her  triumphantly  through  an  ordeal,  which 
some  princesses  might  not  have  passed  without  loss  of  life  and  fame. 
The  conduct  of  Seymour  was  rash,  inconsistent,  and  selfish,  (fe  was 
the  most  restless,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  blundering,  of  intriguers. 
He  had  shared  in  the  spoils  of  the  sequestered  abbeys,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree  than  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
would  have  tempted  the  king  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  bishops. 
It  was,  however,  necessary  to  find  some  cause  of  complaint  with  that 
body ;  and,  according  to  Fox,  he  began  at  the  fountain-head.  ^^  Sir  Tho- 
mas Seymour,''  says  our  author,  ^  who  waited  on  the  king,  not  much 
6vouring  Cranmer,  accused  him  of  wasting  his  revenues,  and  retrench- 
ing all  hospitality,  in  order,  to  gather  riches  for  his  wife  and  children/ 
and  that  such  stipends  would  be  no  small  profit  to  his  majesty."  About 
«  fortnight  afterwards,  one  day,  the  king  having  washed  before  going  to 
dinner,  and  sir  Thomas  Seymour  holding  the  basin,  he  said  to  him, 
^Go  you  out  of  hand  to  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  and  bid  him  be  with  me 
IS  two  o'clock,  and  fail  not." 

When  Seymour  went  to  Lambeth,  he  found  the  great  hall  set  out  for 
dinner,  and  the  usual  hospitality  going  forward ;  and  being  invited  by 
Cranmer  to  dine,  at  which  meal  all  proceeded  with  the  usual  state  of 
the  former  archbishops,  sir  Thomas  iSeymour  presently  divined  that  he 
had  been  sent  on  purpose,  and,  after  delivering  his  message,  went  back 
to  the  king  in  great  haste. 

**  Ho !"  said  Henry,  when  he  saw  him,  "  dined  you  not  with  my  lord 
of  Canterbury?" 

Sir  Thomas  Seymour  spied  a  portentous  cloud  on  the  royal  brow  as 
be  replied,  ^  That  I  did,  your  majesty,  and  he  will  be  with  your  high- 
nen  forthwith ;"  then,  fiilling  on  his  knees,  he  added,  ^  I  beseech  your 
najesty  to  pardon  me,  for  1  have  of  late  told  you  an  untruth  concerning 
ay  lord  of  Canterbury's  housekeeping ;  but  1  will  never  henceforth  be- 
lieve the  knave  which  did  put  that  vain  tale  in  my  head,  for  never  did  I 
•ee  in  my  life  so  honourable  a  hall  set  in  the  realm,  except  your  majes- 
ty's, or  so  well  furnished,  according  to  each  degree,  and  himself  also  most 
honourably  served."  "  Ah !  sir,"  quoth  the  king,  "  have  you  now  spied 
the  truth  ?     But  I  perceive  which  way  the  wind  bloweth.    There  are  a 

>  Fox.     Folio,  book  ii.  5'24,  S25. 
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sort  of  you  whom  I  have  liberally  given  of  suppressed  monastaiei, 

which,  as  you  have  lit^hily  (gotten,  so  you  have  unthriftily  spent — mbm 
at  dice,'  other  some  in  ^y  apparel,  and  other^'ays  worse,  I  fear;  tnd 
now  all  is  ^one,  you  would  fain  have  me  make  another  chrrisaia 
(gratuity^  of  the  bishop'^s  lands,  to  satis^fy  your  greedy  appetite:.*' 

Far  different  from  this  worldly,  self-seeking  spirit  was  the  .'isintemted 
devotion  of  the  queen  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  V/iiH  nothing 
to  gain,  and  every  thing  to  lose,  by  her  religion,  she  courageoosly  audn- 
tained  the  opinions  to  which  she  hiid  become  a  convert ;  and,  in  her 
zeal  for  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  left  no  means  untried  for 
the  accompli-sfuMi^nt  of  that  good  work.  She  appointed  Miles  CorenUe 
to  the  otFicc  of  her  almoner,'  and  rendered  him  every  assistance  in  his 
labour  of  love.  Even  that  determined  pillar  of  the  olden  fiuth,  the 
princess  Mary,  her  step-daughter,  was  won  upon  by  Katharine,  to  C(^ 
operate  partially  in  the  undertaking,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  memoir  of 
that  queen — a  circumstance  which  proves  how  resistless  in  their  gentk- 
ness  must  have  been  the  manners  of  the  royal  matron,  whom  the  Ftp* 
testant  church  may  well  regard  as  its  glor}'. 

The  learned  Nicholas  Udal,  master  of  Eton  School,  was  emplojcd 
by  Katharine  Parr  to  edite  the  translations  of  Erasmuses  Paraphrase*  oi 
the  Four  Gosjh'Is  ;  in  the  labour  of  which  the  princess  Mar}'  was  in- 
duced, by  her  royal  step-motiier,  to  take  an  active  share. 

The  queen  tlius  addresses  the  princess  Mary,  on  the  expediency  of 
appending  her  name  to  her  translation  : — 

"  I  beseech  \\>n  \n  «.enrl  me  this  heautiful  ancl  ti^rful  work,  "when  correct<»d  bf 
Mallet,  or  some  other  of  your  househohl ;  and  at  tlie  ranie  time  let  me  kiK'* 
M'hether  it  shall  be  piibli>hed  under  your  own  name  or  anonymously^  In  of 
own  opinion,  you  will  not  do  justice  to  a  work  in  which  you  have  cri*n  joci 
infuiite  pain?  I'-r  tiie  public  (anil  w<iuld  have  ^Ti!l  continued  to  do  so.  a?  is  weii 
known,  had  Vuiir  hcalih  perniitted  it),  if  you  refuse  to  let  it  de<«^end  to  jHwieri? 
under  the  sancii«'ii  «.f  vour  name.  For,  ^ince  evcrv  IkmIv  is  aware  \vl.n\  I'aninK 
you  have  und«Ti:<ine  in  its  accornpli«hinent.  I  do  m»t  see  why  you  should  refoae 
the  praise  that  all  will  deservedly  offer  you  in  return.'" ■ 

The  first  edition  of  these  paraphrases  (of  which  so  important  a  use 

*The  king  hiinself  lost  3'>J/.  at  a  silting  with  Edwanl  Seymour^  elder  broth*: 
to  this  i!»aii.  The  Seymours  seem  the  greatest  gamblers  at  court.  !>ec  Pnrr 
Purse  exi)en>es  of  Henry  V'lll.,  many  item."». 

•Miles  Coverdnle  was  an  Au^istiniau  monk,  of  ]>inis!i  family,  con vertfd  » 
the  Protestant  faith.  He  was  patronised  by  Cromwell,  and  appointed  by  Kaua- 
fine  Parr  as  her  almoner,  and  he  waa  such  when  she  ilied.  He  waj  b:sbnp« 
Exeter,  but  i j-cted  from  his  sec  by  queen  Mary,  who.  by  an  act  of  coun-.'il, lO 
1551,  al lowed  him  to  pass  to  Denmark,  with  two  servants  and  bag  a^d  ba^zaf^* 
He  returned  to  England  during  Klizabeth's  reign,  but  retusM  tu  assume  hi* 
bishopric,  ami  died  peaceably  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  vat  buried  in  i 
Bartholomews  Church.  A  search  for  his  bones  look  place  August  IfrlO;  ktf 
coffin  was  foimd,  and  tran»ferred  to  St.  Magnus's  Church,  X.«mdon  Bridge,  hit 
original  cure. 

*  Translated  by  .sir  F.  Madden,  from  the  original  Latin.  Katharine  Parr'i  \e9f' 
\B  dated  from  I  bin  worth,  September  20tb,  1544.  The  original  is  in  3[S  Co> 
Ionian  Fnu&tina,  F.  111. 
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aflerwards  made  by  Cranroer  and  Somerset)  was  published,  accord- 
mg  to  Strype,  in  1546,  at  the  sole  expense  of  queen  Katharine  Parr. 

Id  this  dedication  to  his  royal  patroness,  Udal  remarks,  ^^  on  the  great 
■ninber  of  noble  women  at  that  time  in  fing^land  given  to  the  study  of 
devout  science  and  of  strange  tongues.  It  was  a  common  thing,''  he 
quaintly  adds,  ^  to  see  young  virgins  so  nouzled  and  trained  in  tlie  study 
of  letters,  that  they  willingly  set  all  other  pastimes  at  nought  for  learn- 
ing's sake.  It  was  now  no  news  at  all  to  see  queens  and  ladies  of  most 
bjgh  estate  and  progeny,  instead  of  courtly  dalliance,  to  embrace  vir- 
toous  exercises,  reading  and  writing,  and  with  most  earnest  study,  early 
and  late,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge." 

Fortunately  for  Katharine  Parr,  and  those  fair  and  gentle  students, 
who  were  encouiaged  by  the  example  of  that  learned  queen  to  seek 
the  paths  of  knowledge,  they  flourished  in  days  when  the  acquirements 
of  ladies  were  regarded  as  their  glory,  not  their  reproach.  Learning  in 
women  was  then  considered  next  unto  holiness ;  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  female  mind  was  hailed  by  the  wise,  the  good,  the  noble  of  England, 
as  a  proof  of  the  increasing  refinement  of  the  land.  In  later  centuries, 
invidious  ignorance  has  succeeded  in  flinging  the  brand  of  vulgar  oppro- 
brium on  such  women  as  sir  Thomas  More,  Erasmus,  Udal,  and  Ascham, 
all  but  deified.  Margaret  Roper,  Katharine  Parr,  and  the  divine  lady 
Jane  Giay,  would  inevitably  have  been  stigmatised  as  bhie-stockings^  if 
they  had  lived  in  the  nineteenth  instead  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

V¥hen  Katharine  Parr  was  first  called  to  the  unenviable  distindion  of 
sharing  the  throne  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  poverty  of  the  crown  precluded 
tiie  king  from  indulging  his  love  of  pomp  and  pageantry,  in  any  of  the 
public  f^tes  and  rejoicings  which  had  been  so  fre(}nent  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  his  reign.  The  expense  of  a  coronation  for  the  new  queen 
was  out  of  the  question ;  and,  though  she  was  dowered  in  the  same 
proportion  as  her  predecessors  had  been,  it  must  have  been  a  source  of 
eomfort  to  Katharine,  that  she  enjoyed  a  fine  income,  as  the  widow  of 
lord  Borough  and  lord  Latimer,  independently  of  her  royal  allowance 
as  queen-consort  of  England.  Henry's  pecuniary  distresses  had  led  him 
to  the  fallacious  expedient,  of  raising  the  nominal  value  of  the  currency 
of  the  realm,  and  afterwards  of  issuing  a  fresh  coinage,  in  which  the 
proportion  of  alloy  exceeded  that  of  the  silver.  This  purblind  proceed 
mg  gave  the  death-blow  to  trade,  by  ruining  the  national  credit,  and 
involving  himself,  his  subjects,  and  successors  in  tenfold  difficulties.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1545,  Henry  claimed  the  assistance  of  parliament, 
bat  the  subsidy  granted  not  satisfying  the  rapacious  and  needy  sove- 
reign, the  revenues  of  all  the  hospitals  aud  colleges  in  England  were 
^Med  at  his  disposal,  by  the  time-serving  and  venal  legislators  of  whom 
It  was  composed.'  The  university  of  Cambridge,  dreading  the  spolia- 
tion with  which  it  was  threatened,  implored  the  protection  of  their 
teamed  queen.'  Katharine,  who  was  not  forgetful  of  the  affection  and 
respect  which  had  been  ever  manifested  for  her  person  and  character, 
by  this  erudite  body,  exerted  her  utmost  influence  with  her  royal  hus* 

>  Herbert     Stow.  *  Herbert.    HalL  "Suype. 
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teuning  and  pic : .  The  leiler  in  which  her  majea^  in  full  tha  Hi* 
ben  of  the  unit '  -iiy  of  ihe  siicfhib  of  her  iiiiinriiiuii  with  Aa  ki% 
in  their  behair,  i-  I'vcpMliiigly  curioiu;  and  Iha  advice  Aa  oAn, m M 
Um  oatura  of  Oirir  studies,  is  equally  enditabia  to  bar  bead  aad  1mm. 

•  n  aw  rigU  trwy.  <frw,  «<{  wctf4ffa*«l  r*(  dUwwIfcr  —J  win  AmkAt  tg^ 
lord  tic  iMs'i  Ma/<Kr>  iHUMrhlii  R^  CbmM^  Mai  la  Ik  «Mf  Mtf  ii  liii  ih 
(in. 

■  Your  letm*  I  have  lecelvBd,  praaroted  on  all  jtnir  bshalfk,  bf  Mr.  Dl. 
Soirtlir,  your  iliKrr-rl  titid  learned  aJmcate.*  And  ai  they  bo  hilMf  ■wiOm, 
Whkh  U  nagnjl/i'"'  "'>'"  >"<  bj  thoM  that  b«  1«iini«l  in  the  Latin  Moim^M  ^ 
know]  foil  (TQuli!  V'  imrreH  fiiur  derim  and  opiniona  hmiliarir  ia}DBm 
giT  lonpip.  npmt  -  :ri)'  iniplliEence,  albeit  you  t#em  M  hara  eonceinil,  nta 
partial  lir  tlian  uul  i  i.ivoiimblc  eitimation  boUi  of  my  ^n(  fbmidaad  Mift 
aation  to  li'BininK,     In<  li  lo  aJvaiwr,  or  at  leaf  I  ootuerie,  four  laReri  ownaa* 

This  passige  must  not  be  considered  by  the  reader  as  any 
tion  of  her  attainrnents  as  a  I^tin  scholar,  beeaase,  nolwir 
denial  of  learning,  ihe  queen  meant  not  to  betaken  at  her  word,  a*  ^o» 
lant  or  the  lBngunE;e  in  whieh  ihe  university  has  addressed  her;  fociht 
UMs,  in  the  course  of  the  letter,  a  very  apt  L^tin  quotation. 

"YoQ  ihow  nie  \mvi  agrei^ablc  it  is  to  me,  being  in  thii  worldly  cMaW,  Ml 
onlf  Tor  mine  own  pnrt  to  be  Frii<iii>ii»,  bill  bImi  b  maimsiner  aod  ebetubetrf 
the  learned  Mate,  brariiig  me  in  linml  (intiiling)  that  1  am  enilowed  lad  yth- 
Ibeled  witb  those  qiialilii;!  u-liiph  aithi  la  bt  in  a  ptrton  of  my  tfotin. 

"Truljr  tbi*  jTfliir  diiripet  am)  pnliiic  documeni  I  as  thankfully  acEept  atlH 
dealie  Ihat  I  should  embrnee  it.  Anil  romiiinuch  (uldo  hear)  allkindaf  !(■» 
ing  dolh  fhiuiieh  amiing  you  in  tliii  niie  b>  it  did  amongal  the  Greeki  at  AOaM 
long  ago.  1  itr-i>iie]"ii  nM  not  M  to  hunger  for  the  eiquiaile  knowledge  of  piokN 
le«rnin){.  t)'at  it  ni-i>  U-  tbouglil  ihal  Ilie  Grei^k  iinirerlirf  wae  but  naaipiaa^ 
or  now  in  Eiiglnnil  ri'ViVLvl,  forgtUing  our  ChiiHanilf;  ainee  their  uiuilkaT 
<lid  only  nitain  to  innml  and  natural  ibinp.  But  rather,  I  senllj  eihoctyoas 
study  and  apply  llinw  doi-trinri,  at  mean*  anil  apt  degree*,  to  Ibe  anainiBg  ail 
aettinit  Ibrth  ChriDI'i  revirt-nl  and  ncreil  doclriue,  that  it  may  not  be  laid  apiiM 
jou  in  erideiKte,  at  llie  tribunal  of  Gal.  Iinw  you  were  aifaamed  ofCImM^  dot- 
tiine ;  for  this  Lalin  hiwrn'  I  am  lanBhl  to  lay  of  Si.  Paul,  Aba  «w  padW  tva^riK 
to  Ibe  rincere  sptiinn  forth  whereof  (I  ini»t)  tmiTenally  in  all  yndi  TwrlWi 
and  miiiiiittii's  you  will  apply ;  and  confortn  yoiii  (undiy  gifts,  arn,  sad  aadia^ 
in  aiKh  em)  and  aort,  that  Cambiidgp  may  be  aceounled  rathet  an  aniTeni^tf 
divine  philosophy  than  of  natnral  and  moml.  as  Athene  waa.  Upon  the  tmt 
dance  of  which  youf  B.'i-nmi>l(-tn"unt  nf  ,„y  .-ijiHt-fniinn.  i«il,  and  r«tiiea,I 
(accoidioK  to  your  dp!^irr  i  I  ii.ii  •■".'■,)■,„■,.,' II.-,  1  i.i  iIm- >,irii!  i  >i  ■Ji"  i--':iW!-li:(iPi!l  * 
of  your  livelihood  and  possesaions,  in  wnirn  (noiwiinimnaing  tiia  majtiaij  ■  ^ 
peny  and  intcieat,  through  the  '  ' 

woidd  rather  advance  learning  anu  erect  new  t»caaioa  tuercoi  maa  dmmpih^ 

'QiK>ird  by  Strype:  to  be  found  at  length  in  Sutate*  of  Cainbriil«e,  faf  E  J 
Heywuoil,  r  R.  S^  vol.  i.  p.  3 1 1. 

*  The  university  of  Catnbriilge  addressed  their  letter*  to  qnaen  Ealharioa  tm, 
by  Dr.  Smith,  aflerwarda  airThomai  Smith,  tba  leariMd  •eeiemr  lo  Edwatd  Tt 

'  Here  the  queen  diaphiya,  much  in  the  atyle  of  bar  dangfatar-iD^aw,  f^*-*- 
■ha  learning  that  aha  ha*  ao  elabotauly  diaclaimad. 
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ancimi  ■>■!  Rodly  inMilaliont.  to  ihal  rarh  l<arnlii|;  mnv-  hprm 
rj-  origuial  vboie  eoiHrFTBiion   to  our  lOTcnifii   kinl  lit*  kn 
f-  atiil  w^nbr  omaaiant,  the  pnwpvrcnu  otaHi  ami   immvly  i 
L  i.on  lone  W  prp»etTii,  1  doubt  not  l*ul  ereij  ooo  of  rou  will  iu  Ui, 
uTurUiDn  call  apOB  Him,  who  atone  aad  onlf-  can  <!L-pi»e  lu  cn-rjr  ri 
lieiiUitnl  wiih  ihe  rode  hand  or  bei  thai  praxi^  ">  ihp  Loiil  aiid  immortni  Goil 
to  f«ul  foa  all  prospeioui  (u«««  in  godly  learning  and  knowlntgi'.     Prum  mf 
lud  Ihe  kiugi  ni8Je«7-'>  manor  oTGreeawicK  Ibc  86  Feb. 

-  KiTBiaiai  TU  Qcaaa,  K.  P."' 
The  triumph  which  Kslbarine  Pair's  virtuous  inlliiMice  obuhied,  in 
ihif  instBUfe,  orei  the  sonjid  passions  of  Ueory  and  his  grpeiiy  tninistere, 
oojhi  lo  endear  ihe  nsnie  of  the  royal  patroness  of  learning  lo  erery 
aiiiul  capable  uf  appreciaiing  her  magnanimiiy  and  moimt  eovn^.  The 
(lauty,  the  isleni«,  and  rare  acquirements  of  KatliRrine  Parr,  trt^ether 
*uh  ih#  deUnie  isci  which  tauirhl  her  how  to  make  the  most  of  these 
ailnnta^«9,  enabled  her  to  retain  her  empire  over  thf  (ickle  heart  of 
Htnry  for  a  innger  period  than  the  fairest  and  mosi  brilliani  of  her  pre- 
Actwora.  Bill  these  charms  were  not  ihe  most  powerful  lalisroans  with 
*lueh  the  queen  won  her  influence.  It  was  her  domestic  tiriucfl,  her 
pHience,  her  endearing  manners,  that  rendered  her  indispensable  to  ths 
vriialile  aad  diseased  Tolupluary,  who  was  now  paying  the  severe  penalty 
of  bodily  tortures  and  menial  disquiet,  for  the  excesses  of  his  former  life. 
Htnry  had  grown  so  corpulent  and  unwieldy  in  peraon.  thai  he  wm 
iMipable  of  taking  the  slightest  exercise,  much  less  of  recreating  him- 
*rif  with  the  iniigoiating  field-sports,  and  boisterous  pastimes,  in  which 
It  had  formerly  delighted.  The  days  had  corae  iineipeciedty  upon 
kin,  in  which  lie  had  iio  pleasure.  His  body  was  so  swollen  and  en- 
abled by  dropsy,  that  he  could  not  be  moved  to  an  upper  ehambei, 
viihuut  llie  aid  of  machinery.  Hitherto,  the  excitement  of  plnyiitj;  tlia 
Wing  pan  in  the  public  drvmn  of  royal  pomp  and  pngeaiilry,  had  been, 
■ith  sensual  indulgences,  the  pnncipal  objects  of  his  life.  Deprived  of 
ihtK,  and  with  the  records  of  an  evil  conscience  to  dwell  upon  in  the 
•tsry  hours  of  pain,  his  irascibility  and  impatience  would  have  goaded 
liini  to  freniy,  but  for  the  soothing  gentleness  and  lender  attentions  of 
bi  amiable  consort.  Katharine  was  the  most  skilhil  and  patient  of 
■met,  and  shrunk  not  Irom  any  olTice,  however  huml)le,  whereby  she 
cn«U  aflonl  mitigation  to  the  sufferings  of  her  royal  husband.  It  is  re* 
corded  of  her,  that  she  would  remain  for  houra  on  her  knees  beside  him, 
(pptjiog  fomentations  and  other  palliati*e«  to  his  ulcerated  leg,  which 
be  would  not  permit  any  one  to  dress  but  her-  She  had  already  served 
■a  ipprenticrship  to  the  infirmities  of  sickness,  in  her  attendance 
linth-bcds  of  bet  two  previous  husbands,  and  hat)  doubtless  b< 
ilw  art  of  adapting  herself  to  the  humours  of  male  invalids.  A  royally 
bora  lady  might  have  been  of  tittle  comfort  to  Henry,  in  the  days  of  hia 
nfiimiiy ;  but  Katharine  Parr  hod  been  educated  in  the  school  of  do- 
MiUc  life,  and  was  perfect  in  the  practice  of  ita  virtues  and  its  duli«s. 
Sd*  aoughl  to  chami  the  rnnui  which  oppressed  the  once  magnificent 
>n!  active  sovereign,  in  the  nnwelcorae  quiet  of  his  sick  chamber,  by 

<itS.Coipw>  ChiiMiCollrgF,  Cambrirfgo,  SOfl.     This  leiisr  »  .juoicJ  b/ Sirfpa, 
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inducing  him  to  unite  with  her,  in  directing  the  studies,  and  watchinf 

the  hopeful  promise,  of  his  beloved  heir,  prince  Edward.    The  following 

letter,  addressed  to  Katharine  by  her  royal  step-son,  bears  witness  to  the 

maternal  kindness  of  the  queen,  and  the  affection  of  the  precocioui 

student : — 

pRixrx  Edward  to  Kathariks  Parr. 

•*Mo8t  honourable  and  entirely  beloved  mother, 

**!  have  me  mo9t  htimbly  recommended  to  yonr  grace  with  like  thanks,  Icth 
for  that  yoiir  grace  did  accept  so  gently  my  simple  and  rude  letteris  and -also  that 
it  ploatfed  your  grace  so  gently  to  vouchsufe  to  direct  unto  me  your  loving  and 
tender  letters,  which  do  give  me  much  comfort  and  encouragement  to  go  forward 
in  such  things,  wherein  your  grace  beareth  me  on  hand  that  I  am  already  entrre<l. 
I  pray  Grod  I  may  be  able  to  satisfy  the  goo<l  expectation  of  the  king's  majesty, 
my  father,  and  of  your  grace,  whom  God  have  ever  in  his  most  blessed  keeping! 

"•  Your  ioving  son, 

*«£.  Pais  ex/' 

There  is  extant  a  Latin  and  a  French  letter  addressed  to  the  queen,  in 
the  same  filial  style. 

The  arrival  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  to  negociate  a  peace  between 
England  and  France,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1546,  caused  the 
last  gleam  of  royal  festivity  and  splendour  that  was  ever  to  enliven  the 
once  magnificent  court  of  Henry  VIII.  Claude  d'Annebaut,  the  admiral 
who  had  a  few  months  previously  attempted  a  hostile  descent  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  attacked  tlie  English  fleet,  was  the  aml>assador  extra- 
ordinary on  this  occasion.  He  was  received  with  great  pomp  at  Green- 
wich, where  he  landed,  and  on  Hounslow  Heath  he  was  met  by  a  nu- 
merous cavalcade  of  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  in  king  Henr)'''s 
service,  headed  by  the  young  heir  of  England,  prince  Eldward,  who, 
though  only  in  his  ninth  year,  was  mounted  on  a  charger,  and  performed 
his  part  in  the  pageant,  by  welcoming  the  admiral  and  his  suite,  in  the 
most  graceful  and  engaging  manner.  Anncbaut  embraced  and  kissed  the 
princely  boy,  and  all  the  French  nobles  were  loud  in  their  commenda- 
tions of  the  beauty  and  gallant  bearing  of  this  child  of  early  promise. 
Prince  Edward  then  conducted  the  embassy  to  Hampton  Court,  where* 
for  ten  days,  they  were  feasted  and  entertained  with  great  raagnificeoce* 
by  the  king  and  queen.  Henry,  on  this  occasion,  presented  Katharine 
Parr  with  many  jewels,  of  great  value,  that  she  might  appear  with  suit- 
able eclat^  as  his  consort,  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France.  He  also 
provided  new  and  costly  hangings  and  furniture  for  her  apartments,  as 
well  as  plate,  which  she  naturally  regarded  as  her  own  property;  buti 
long  and  vexatious  litigation  took  place,  with  regard  to  these  gifts,  afler 
tlie  death  of  the  king ;  as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place. 

The  increasing  influence  of  Katharine  with  king  Henry,  and  the  as- 
cendancy she  was  acquiring  over  the  opening  mind  of  the  future  sove- 
reign, were  watched  with  jealous  alarm,  by  the  party  most  inimical  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Wriothesley,  the  lord-<;hancellor« 
who  had  been  the  base  suggester  to  Henry  VII I.  of  a  breach  of  faith  to 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  afterwards  pursued  that  monarches  fifth  unhappt 
queen  with  the  zest  of  a  bloodhound,*  till  her  young  head  was  laid  upofl 

*iice  the  Lioijraphies  of  Anne  o£  CVcncs  acvd  Katharine  Howard.    VoL  IV. 
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the  block,  waited  but  for  a  suitable  opportunity,  for  efiectingf  the  fall  of 
Katharine  Parr. 

Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  his  confederate  in  this  intention; 
but  so  blameless  was  the  conduct,  so  irreproachable  the  manners,  of 
the  queen,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  it  was  impossible  for  her 
deadliest  foes  to  find  an  occasion  against  her,  except  in  the  matter  of  her 
religious  opinions.  In  these  she  was  opposed  to  Henry's  arbitrary  no- 
tions, who  was  endeavouring  to  erect  the  dogma  of  his  own  infallibility, 
on  the  ruins  of  papacy.  Every  dissent  from  his  decisions,  in  points  of 
fiuth,  had  been  visited  with  the  most  terrible  penalties.  In  his  last 
speech  to  parliament,  he  had  bitterly  complained  of  the  divisions  in  re- 
ligion, which  distracted  his  realm,  for  which  he  ^partly  blamed  the 
priests,  some  of  whom,''  he  sarcastically  observed,  ^  were  so  stiff  in 
their  old  mumpsitnus^  and  others  so  busy  with  their  sumpsimus^  that, 
instead  of  preaching  the  word  of  God,  they  were  employed  in  railing  at 
each  other;'  and  partly  the  fault  of  the  laity,  whose  delight  it  was  to 
censure  the  proceedings  of  their  bishops,  priests,  and  preachers.  If  you 
know,"  continued  the  royal  polemic,  ^^  that  any  preach  perverse  doe- 
trine,  come  and  declare  it  to  some  of  our  council,  or  to  us,  to  whom  is 
committed,  by  God,  authority  to  reform  and  order  such  cases  and  be- 
haviours ;  and  be  not  judges  yourselves  of  your  own  fantastical  opi- 
nions, and  vain  expositions.  And,  although  you  be  permitted  to  read 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  have  the  Word  of  God  in  your  mother  tongue, 
you  must  understand  it  is  licensed  you  so  to  do  only  to  inform  your 
conscience,  your  children,  and  families,  and  not  to  dispute,  and  to  make 
Scripture  a  railing,  and  taunting  stock  against  priests,  and  preachers.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  know,  and  hear  how  irreverently  that  precious  jewel, 
the  Word  of  God,  is  disputed,  rhymed,  sung,  and  jangled  in  every  ale- 
house and  tavern,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  and  doctrine  of  the 
•me."* 

This  speech  was  a  prelude  to  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  six 
articles.  The  most  interesting  victim  of  the  fiery  persecution  that  en- 
sued, in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1546,  was  the  young,  beautiful,  and 
learned  Anne  Askew.'  She  was  a  lady  of  honourable  birth  and  ancient 
lineage,  and,  having  become  a  convert  to  the  new  faith,  was  for  that 
cause  violently  driven  from  her  home,  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Kynie,  of 
Lincolnshire.  She  then  resumed  her  maiden  name,  and  devoted  herself 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  religious  opinions  she  had  embraced.  It  was 
•con  known  that  the  queen's  sister,  lady  Herbert,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk, 
and  other  great  ladies  of  the  court,  countenanced  the  fair  gospeller — 
nay,  more — that  the  queen  herself  had  received  books  from  her,  in  the 

I  Hall.  '  Joamals  of  Parliament. 

'  We  think  it  probable  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  sir  Hugh  Askew,  who  bad 
bMQ  long  an  officer  of  the  royal  household.  He  Mras  a  reformer,  having  the 
giant  of  convent-lands  near  Kendal;  he  was  a  native  of  that  neighbourhood,  and 
being  a  relative  of  die  Ponningtons  and  Stricklands  (see  Burns'  Westmoreland), 
in  bI*  probability  queen  Katharine  Parr  considered  Anne  Askew  her  cousin,  and 
bcnre  her  mysterious  confidential  intercourse  with  this  beautiful  and  ill-fated 
firL 
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presence  of  lady  Herbert,  lady  Tyrwhit,  and  the  yoDthM  lady  Jans 
Gray,  which  might  bring  her  majesty  under  the  penalty  of  the  statnie 
against  reading  heretical  works.  The  religious  opinions  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman  might,  perliaps,  have  been  overlooked  by  men,  with 
whom  religion  was  a  matter  of  party,  not  conscience ;  but  &e  supposed 
connexion  of  Anne  Askew  with  tlie  queen,  caused  her  to  be  singled  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  terrifying,  or  torturing  her  into  confessions,  that  mich 
furnish  a  charge  of  heresy  or  treason  against  her  royal  mistress.  The 
unexpected  firmness  of  the  Christian  heroine  baffled  this  design;  she 
endured  the  utmost  inflictions  of  Wriothesley's  vindictive  fury,  without 
permitting  a  syllable  to  pass  her  lips  that  might  be  rendered  subservieat 
u>  this  purpose. 

Anne  Askew  had  been  supported,  in  prison,  by  money  which  had 
been  conveyed  to  her,  from  time  to  time,  by  persons  supposed  to  be  in 
the  service  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  bedchamber ;  and  the  lord-chan- 
cellor's inquisitorial  cruelty  was  especially  exercised,  in  his  attempts  to 
extort,  from  the  hapless  recipient  of  this  charity,  the  names  of  her  secret 
friends.* 

It  is  weU  known,  that  when  sir  Anthony  Knevet,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  endeavoured,  by  his  directions  to  the  gaolor,  to  modify  the 
ferocious,  and  it  seems  illegal,  requisition  of  chanceller  Wiiothesley,  to 
inflicl  severer  agonies  on  the  tender,  but  unshrinking  victim,  his  lordship 
threw  off  his  gown,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pitiless  accomplice« 
Rich,  worked  the  rack,  till,  to  use  Anne's  own  words,  they  well  nigh 
plucked  her  joints  asunder.  When  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  fouud 
his  authority  thus  superseded,  he  promptly  took  boat,  and,  proceeding 
to  the  king,  indignantly  related  to  him  the  disgusting  scene  he  had  jusi 
witnessed. 

Henry  affected  to  express  great  displeasure  that  a  female  should  have 
been  exposed  to  such  barbarity,  but  he  neither  punished  the  perpetrators 
o(  the  outrage,  nor  interposed  his  authority  to  preserve  Anne  Askew 
from  a  fiery  death.  Indeed,  if  the  contemporary  author,  quoted  by 
Speed,  is  to  be  credited,  ^^  Henry  had  himself  ordered  Anne  Askew  to 
be  stretched  on  the  rack,  being  exasperated  against  her  for  having  brought 
prohibited  books  into  his  palace,  and  imbued  his  queen,  and  his  nieces. 
Suffolk's  daughters,  with  her  doctrine." 

The  terrible  sentence,  which  consigned  the  dislocated  frame  of  the  young 
and  lovely  Anne  Askew,  a  living  prey  to  the  flames,  shook  not  the  lofty 
self-devotion  of  tlie  victim.'  Several  persons  professing  the  reformeil 
doctrine,  were  condemned  to  die  at  the  same  lime,  among  whom  were 
two  gentlemen  of  the  royal  household,  William  Morice,  the  king^s  gen- 
tleman usher,  and  sir  George  Blagge,  of  the  privy  chamber.  The  follov* 
ing  touching  particulars  of  their  last  meeting  have  been  recorded  by  a 
turvivor : — 

^  I,  being  alive,"  narrates  John  Loud  (tutor  to  sir  Robert  Southireilf 

*  Fox's  Martyrology. 

'  In  tlie  letter  of  Otwell  Johnson,  a  merchant  of  London,  dated  July  2,  1546 
the  writer  notices  the  report  that  Anne  Askew  was  lacked  after  her  ooodemoa' 
Lull.     Ellis'  Letters,  *id  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 
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tnd  a  gentleman  of  Lincoln's  Inn),  ^  roust  needs  confess  of  her  departed 
to  the  Lord.''  There  was  a  sad  party  of  victims,  and  their  undaunted 
friends,  lathered  in  the  little  parlour  by  Newgate.  Sir  (George  Blagge 
was  with  Lascells  (a  gentleman  of  a  right  worshipful  house  in  Notting- 
hamshire, at  Gatford,  near  Worksop)  the  day  before  his  execution  and 
that  of  Anne  Askew,  ^  who  had,"  says  the  narrator,  '^  an  angel's  coun- 
tenance, and  a  smiling  face."  Lascells  was  in  the  little  parlour  by 
Newgate ;  ^  he  mounted  up  in  the  window-seat,  and  there  sat ;  he  was 
merry  and  cheerful  in  the  Lord,  and  sir  George  Blagge  sat  by  his  side : 
one  Belenian,  a  priest,  likewise  burnt,  was  there.  Three  of  the  Throck- 
moitons  were  present,  sir  Nicholas  being  one  of  them.  By  the  same 
token  a  person  unknown  to  me  said,  ^  Te  are  all  marked  men  that  come 
to  them.    Take  heed  to  your  lives.' " ' 

The  Throckmortons  were,  be  it  remembered,  the  near  kinsmen  of  the 
queen,  and  confidential  members  of  her  household.  They  were  her 
eleves,  and  converts,  withal,  to  the  faith  of  which  she  was  the  nursing 
mother.  Undismayed  by  the  warning  they  had  received,  when  they 
came  to  comfort  Anne  Askew,  and  her  fellow-captives  in  prison,  these 
heroic  brethren  ventured  to  approach  her,  when  she  was  boine  to  her 
funeral  pile,  in  Smithfield,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  her  sympathy,  and 
encouragement ;  but  they  were  again  warned  ^  that  they  were  marked 
men,"  and  compelled  to  withdraw.'  In  a  far  different  spirit  came 
Wriothesley,  Russell,  and  others  of  the  ruthless  clique,  to  witness  the 
last  act  of  the  tragedy,'  and  to  tempt  the  weakness  of  woman's  nature 
by  ofiering  her  the  king^s  pardon  on  condition  of  her  recanting.  She 
treated  the  proposal  with  the  scorn  it  merited,  and  her  fearless  demean- 
our encouraged  and  strengthened  the  resolution  of  the  three  men,  who 
shared  with  her  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

The  male  victims  were  not  subjected  to  torture.  They  appear  to 
have  suflered  on  matters  of  faith  unconnected  with  politics.  Anne  Askew 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  malignity  of  tlie  party  who  failed 
in  making  her  an  instrument  in  their  machinations  against  the  queen. 

The  terror  and  anguish  which  must  have  oppressed  the  heart  of  the 
queen  at  this  dreadful  period  may  be  imagined.  Not  only  was  she 
unable  to  avert  the  (ate  of  the  generous  Anne  Askew,  and  the  other 
Protestant  martyrs,  but  she  was  herself,  with  some  of  her  nearest  and 
deirest  connexions,  on  the  verge  of  the  like  peril. 

Sir  George  Blagge,  who  was  involved  in  the  same  condemnation,  with 
Anne  Askew,  and  those  who  suflered  with  her,  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  king,  who  was  wont  to  honour  him,  in  moments  of  familiarity, 
with  the  endearing  appellation  of  his  ^^  pig-'^  Henry  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  Blagge's  arrest  till  informed  of  his  condemnation. 
He  then  sent  for  Wriothesley,  and  rated  liim  ^  for  coming  so  near  him, 
even  to  his  privy  chamber,"  and  commanded  him  to  draw  out  a  pardon. 

*>irypo.  Mollis,  p.  5y9.  'Aikin's  Klizabeth. 

'TLis  amiable  junto  were  seated  on  a  bench  by  St  Bartholomew's  Church, 
lu'l  rxprc?*eH  some  alarm,  lest  their  persons  should  Ije  endangered  by  the  gun- 
pftwder,  among  the  fa^sots  exploding.     Russell  reassured  his  colleagues,  by  in- 
forming  ihein  that  it  wks  only  intended  £ox  the  condemned  puaouet^. 
6* 


*«t 


oat,  -*Ah !  nj  pif ,  are  ycm  here 

^■■di  if  joor  ini«*tj  Ind  ooi  been 

ImmJ  been  rMtfe^  oe  this  tiflw.'"    Noli 

•ricy  aod  hk  eoodjatois  preeaoMl  to 

tkm  as  aiiark  oo  memben  of  his  hoowheidy  far  thij 

of  his  bosom. 

It  was  shivwdly  obserred  by 
bsot  his  bow  to  bniif  down  some  of  the  head  deer.* 
diMingnished  note  were  destined  first  to  fidi,  bm  il  wm 
it  was  to  compass  the  disfiace  and  death  of  the  queen 
penecntion  had  been  rekindled,  Wiiothesley  aad 
masked  an  iniquitous  political  intrigue  under  the  lame  of  relinoB.  lis 
queen's  sister,  lady  Herbert,  had  been  secretly  denounced  lo  Heniy, 
an  active  instrument  in  controterting  his  edict  touching  ~ 
This  WM  a  subtle  prelude  for  an  attack  upon  the  qwean  hsiaslf;  Isr 
when  Henry  had  reason  to  suppose  she  received  and  read  hooka  fa^ 
bidden  by  his  royal  statutes,  he  was  prepared  to  lake  every  diftrsnet 
in  opinion  expressed  or  insinuated  by  her,  in  the  light  not  only  cf 
heresy,  but  treason. 

Henr^'^s  anger  was  always  the  most  deadly  and  dangerous,  when  he 
brooded  over  an  oflence  in  silence.  Queen  Katharine  hud  been  accus- 
tomed, in  their  hours  of  domestic  privacy,  to  converse  with  him  oo 
tlieological  subjects,  in  which  he  took  great  delight  The  points  of  dif^ 
ference  in  their  opinions,  and  the  ready  wit,  and  eloquence  with  which 
the  queen  maintained  her  side  of  the  question,  gave  piquancy  to  these 
discussions. 

Henry  was  at  first  amused  and  interested,  but  controversies  betweei 
husband  and  wife  are  dangerous  pastimes  to  the  weaker  vessel,  espe- 
cially if  she  chance  to  have  the  best  of  the  argument.  On  subjects  of 
less  importance  to  his  eternal  welfare,  Katharine  might  possibly  have 
had  tact  enough  to  leave  the  victory  to  her  lord ;  but,  labouring  as  the 
saw  him  under  a  complication  of  incurable  maladies,  and  loaded  with  t 
yet  more  fearful  weight  of  unrepented  crimes,  she  must  have  bseo 
anxidus  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  accountability  to  that  Almighty 
Judge,  at  whose  tribunal  it  was  evident  he  must  soon  appear. 

Willi  tlie  exception  of  his  murdered  tutor,  Fisher,  Henry^  spiriunl 
advisers,  whether  Catholics  or  Reformers,  had  all  been  false  to  their 
trust.  They  had  flattered  his  worst  passions,  and  lulled  his  guilty  eoo- 
scicnce,  by  crying  ^  Peace,  peace !  when  there  was  no  peace.''  Katht- 
rine  Parr  was,  perhaps,  the  only  person,  for  the  last  ten  years,  who  hid 
had  the  moral  courage  to  speak,  even  in  a  modified  manner,  the  iangn^ 
of  truth  in  liis  presence. 

Henry,  who  was  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  had  a  ^susijMJsisf" 
of  his  own,  which  he  wished  to  render  the  national  rule  of  faith,  end 
was,  at  last,  exceedingly  displeased  that  his  queen  should  presume  to 
doubt  the  infullibiliiy  of  his  opinions.    One  day  she  ventured,  in  the 
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presence  of  Gardiner,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  proclamation,  he 
nad  recently  put  forth,  forbidding  the  use  of  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures^ which  he  had  previously  licensed.  This  was  at  a  time  when  his 
constitutional  irascibility  was  aggravated  by  a  painful  inflammation  of 
his  ulcerated  leg,  which  confined  him  to  his  chamber.  Perhaps  Katha- 
rine, in  her  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  the  truths  of  holy  writ,  pressed  the 
matter  too  closely,  for  the  king  showed  tokens  of  mislike,  and  cut  the 
matter  short.  The  queen  made  a  few  pleasant  observations  on  other 
subjects,  and  withdrew.  Henry^s  suppressed  choler  broke  out  as  soon 
■s  she  had  led  the  room.  ^^  A  good  hearing  it  is,"  said  he,  ^^  when 
women  become  such  clerks;  and  much  to  my  comfort,  to  come,  in 
mine  old  age,  to  be  taught  by  my  wife !"  * 

Gardiner,  who  was  present,  availed  himself  of  this  scornful  sally  to 
insinuate  things  against  her  majesty,  which  a  few  days  before  he  durst 
not,  for  his  life,  have  breathed  to  the  king.  ^  For,"  says  a  contempo- 
rary author,  ^^  never  handmaid  sought  more  to  please  her  mistress  than 
she  to  please  his  humour;  and  slie  was  of  singular  beauty,  favour,  and 
comely  personage,  wherein  the  king  was  greatly  delighted.  But  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester,  lord-chancellor  Wriothesley,  and  others 
of  the  king^s  privy  chamber,  practised  her  death,  that  they  might  the 
better  stop  the  passage  of  the  GospeU  yet  they  durst  not  speak  to  the 
king  touching  her,  because  they  saw  he  loved  her  so  well."'  But  now 
that  an  offence  had  been  given  to  the  royal  egotist^s  self-idolatry,  he 
was  ready  to  listen  to  any  thing  that  could  be  said,  in  disparagement  of 
his  dutiful  and  conscientious  wife.  Her  tender  nursing,  her  unremitting 
attentions  to  his  comfort,  together  with  her  amiable  and  affeciionate 
conduct  to  his  children,  were  all  forgotten.  Gardiner  flattered  him,  to 
the  top  of  his  bent,  on  his  theological  knowledge  and  judgment,  in 
which  he  declared  ^  that  his  majesty  excelled  the  princes  of  that,  and 
every  other  age,  as  well  as  all  the  professed  doctors  of  divinity,  inso- 
much,  that  it  was  unseemly  for  any  of  his  subjects  to  argue  with  him 
so  malapertly,  as  the  queen  had  just  done.  That  it  was  grievous  for 
any  of  his  counsellors  to  hear  it  done,  since  those  who  were  so  bold  in 
words  would  not  scruple  to  proceed  to  acts  of  disobedience ;"  adding, 
*^  that  he  could  make  great  discoveries,  if  he  were  not  deterred  by  the 
queen ^8  powerful  faction.  In  short,  he  crept  so  far  into  tlie  king  at  that 
time,"  says  Fox,  ^  and  he,  and  his  fellows,  so  flUed  Henry^s  mistrustful 
mind  with  fears,  that  he  gave  them  warrant  to  consult  together  about 
drawing  of  articles  against  the  queen,  wherein  her  life  might  be  touched. 
Then  they  thouglit  it  best  to  begin  with  such  ladies  as  she  most  es- 
teemed, and  were  privy  to  all  her  doing, — as  the  lady  Herbert,  afler- 
wards  countess  of  Pembroke,  her  sister ;  the  lady  Jane,  who  was  her 
first  cousin;  and  the  lady  Tyrwhit,  all  of  her  privy  chamber;  and  to 
accuse  them  of  the  six  articles,  and  to  search  their  closets  and  coflfers, 
that  they  might  find  somewhat  to  charge  the  queen ;  which  being  found. 
the  queen  should  be  taken,  and  carried  by  night,  in  a  barge,  to  the 
Tower,  of  which  advice  the  king  was  made  privy  by  Gardiner.    This 

*Fux.     Herbert     Lingard.  *Fox. 
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pnpoM  WM  lo  findj  biadlfld,  dm  il  pav  wUdiiJM 

appninWid,  and  die  poor  qoMn  taepaetfld  ■ftAhfi  tot, 

tomed  mumer,  Tinted  die  king,  si&  to  deel  with  hia 

u  befoce."  At  thie  momeotons  crieaey  wImd  the  life  iif  die 

be  aid  to  heng  on  a  balance  so  fearfoUjr  poind  Aal  die 

fcadier  would  have  g iven  it  a  fatal  tim,  the  bill  ef 

been  framed  against  her,  togeUier  with  the  maBdale  lor  her 

dropped  by  Wriotheeley  from  his  bosom,  in  die  gnlhnr  a*  WUlAA 

after  the  royal  signature  of  the  king  had  been  aSwL    Foctanateiy^Ji 


happened  that  it  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  atieadante  of  dw  ^pai^ 


and  instandy  conteyed  to  her  majesty,*  whose  swsetness  of  taaqMr, 
gracious  demeanour  had  endeared  her  to  all  her  hoosehoU. 


Il  is  impossible  but  that  shuddering  recoUeetioBS  of  die  fsU  dssM 

bvMs 


doomed  Henry's  seoond  queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  to  he  cidier 
or  beheaded,  at  the  king's  pleasure,  and  of  the  summary  prooeedfafs  If 
which  his  last  queen,  lUtharine,  was  hurried  to  the  blocks  widioat  eai 
die  ceremony  of  a  trial,  must  have  preesed  upon  her  miad,  m  dv 
gianced  at  these  appalling  documents.  Her  Tirtue,  it  is  true,  coald  net 
be  impugned,  as  theirs  had  been,  but  she  liad  disappointed  the  expedi- 
tion, so  confidently  stated  by  the  king  in  the  act  for  settling  the  sneces* 
sion  to  the  crown,  ^  that  their  union  might  be  blessed  with  ofispriBgi* 
In  that  Tery  act  there  was  an  ominous  clause  (in  case  of  fidlure  of  ism 
by  her),  which  secured  a  precedency  over  his  daughters  ^  to  the  chil- 
dren he  might  have  by  any  other  queens  ^^  She  had  been  Henry's  wife 
diree  years,  and  was  still  childless,  and,  as  she  had  not  brought  a  fiunfly 
to  either  of  her  former  husbands,  the  reproach  of  barrenness  might,  net 
unreasonably,  be  ascribed  to  her  by  the  king.  It  was  doubtless  to  tin 
full  ss  great  a  crime,  in  his  sight,  as  her  heresy,  and  it  is  not  improbabls 
that  it  was  even  cited  in  the  list  of  her  misdemeanours,  as  the  untim^ 
death  of  Katharine  of  Arragon^s  sons  had  been  impiously  construtd 
into  evidences  that  tlie  marriage  was  displeasing  in  the  sight  of  God, 
when  Henry  was  desirous  of  another  wife. 

When  Katharine  Parr  became  aware  from  the  perusal  of  the  papw, 
so  providentially  brought  to  her,  that  a  bill  for  her  attainder  was  pia> 
pared,  and  saw  that  the  king  had  treacherously  given  his  sanction  to  ihs 
machinations  of  her  foes,  then  she  concluded  that  she  was  to  be  sddsd 
to  the  list  of  his  conjugal  decapitations,  and  fell  into  an  hysterical 
agony.'  She  occupied  an  apartment,  contiguous  to  that  of  the  sick  sai 
fro  ward  monarch ;  and  as  she  fell  from  one  fit  into  another,  her  shriskf 
and  cries  reached  his  ears.  Finding  they  continued  for  many  hovi) 
either  moved  with  pity,  or,  as  Dr.  Lingard  shrewdly  suggests,  ^  incoi^ 
moded  by  the  noise,"  he  sent  to  inquire  what  wss  the  matter.  Kathi- 
hne's  physician.  Dr.  Wendy,  having  penetrated  the  cause  of  her  mijesty% 
indisposition,  informed  the  royal  messenger  that  the  queen  was  dao|^ 
ously  ill,  and  that  it  appeared  that  her  sickness  was  caused  by  distrev 
of  mind."'     When  the  king  heard  this,  he  was  either  moved  wiA 

*  Fox's  Acts  and  MonumenU.    Speed.    Tjtler. 
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mwonted  feelings  of  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  his  consort,  or 
!«niiiided,  by  his  own  increasing  infirmities,  which  had  confined  him, 
or  the  last  two  days,  to  his  bed,  of  her  unrivalled  skill  as  a  nurse ; 
md  feeling,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  how  much  he  should  miss  her  in 
that  capacity  if  death  deprived  him  of  her  services,  he  determined  to 
pay  her  a  visit  This  act  of  royal  condescension  was  the  more  remark- 
lUe,  because  it  was  attended  with  great  personal  inconvenience  to  him- 
lelf,  for  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  into  queen  Katharine's  apartment, 
being  at  that  time  unable  to  walk.*  He  found  her  heavy  and  melancholy, 
md  apparently  at  tlie  point  of  death,  at  which  he  evinced  much  sym- 
pathy, as  if  really  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  losing  her.  Perhaps  he  had 
■ot,  till  tlien,  discovered  that  she  was  dearer  to  him  than  her  fairer  and 
more  passionately,  but  briefly  loved,  predecessors,  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
Katharine  Howard.  Tlie  hysterical  agonies  of  those  unhappy  ladies 
had  produced  no  such  relentings  in  his  vindictive  breast,  though  they 
had  been  duly  reported  to  him ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  he  was  out  of 
hearing  of  their  cries.  Katharine  Parr  had,  besides,  been  twice  married 
before,  and,  being  a  woman  of  great  sense  and  observation,  had  acquired 
nore  experience,  in  adapting  herself  to  the  humour  of  a  froward  lord, 
than  either  the  gay,  reckless  coquette,  Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  young,  un- 
lettered Howard.  On  this  occasion  she  testified  a  proper  degree  of 
iratitude  for  the  honour  of  his  visit,  ^^  which,"  she  assured  him,  ^  had 
peaily  revived  and  rejoiced  her."  She  also  adroitly  offered  an  opening 
for  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  Henry's  displeasure,  by  expressing 
benself  mucli  distressed  at  having  seen  so  little  of  his  majesty  of 
late,  adding,  that  her  uneasiness  at  this  was  increased  by  her  appre- 
liensions  of  having  been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  given  him  some 
unintentional  ofi^ence.'  Henry  replied  only  with  gracious  and  encour- 
iging  expressions  of  his  good-will.  During  the  rest  of  this  critical 
interview,  Katharine  behaved  in  so  humble  and  endearing  a  manner. 
md  so  completely  adapted  herself  to  the  humour  of  her  imperious  lord, 
that,  in  the  excitement  caused  by  the  reaction  of  his  feelings,  Henry 
betrayed  to  her  physician  the  secret  of  the  plot  against  her  life.  The 
physician,  being  both  a  good  and  a  prudent  person,  acted  as  a  mediator 
irith  his  sovereign,  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  said  to  have  suggested 
to  the  queen  the  proper  means  of  securing  a  reconciliation  with  Henry.' 
The  next  evening  the  queen  found  herself  well  enough  to  return  the 
king^s  visit  in  his  bedchamber.  She  came  attended  by  her  sister,  lady 
Berbert,  and  the  king^s  young  niece,  lady  Jane  Gray,^  who  carried  the 
Buidlefl  before  her  majesty.  Henry  welcomed  her  very  courteously, 
md  appeared  to  take  lier  attention  in  good  part,  but  presently  turned 
the  conversation  to  tlie  old  subject  of  controversy,  for  the  purpose  of 
biyuiling  her  into  an  argument.  Katharine  adroitly  avoided  the  snare 
bj  observing,  ^^  that  she  was  but  a  woman,  accompanied  with  all  the 
iaperfections  natural  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex ;  therefore,  in  all  mat- 

■I  !•  ■ 1 
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ten  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  she  must  refer  herself  to  his  niajestj^ 
better  judj^rmcnt,  as  to  her  lord  and  head ;  for  so  God  hath  appointtd 
you,'^  continued  she,  ^  as  the  supreme  head  of  us  all,  and  of  you,  next 
unto  God,  will  I  ever  learn." 

^^  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary,"  said  the  king ;  '^  ye  are  become  a  doctor, 
Kate,  to  instruct  us,  and  not  to  be  instructed  of  us,  as  oftendBM 
we  have  seen."  ^  Indeed,"  replied  the  qneen,  ^  if  your  majesty  have 
so  conceived,  my  meaning  has  been  mistaken*  for  I  have  always  held 
it  preposterous  for  a  woman  to  instnid  her  lord ;  and  if  I  have  ever 
presumed  to  differ  with  your  highness  on  religion,  it  was  pardy  to 
obtain  information  for  my  own  comfort,  regarding  certain  nice  points 
on  wliich  I  stood  in  doubt,  and  sometimes  because  I  perceived  thai, 
in  talking,  you  were  better  able  to  pass  away  the  pain  and  wearioeM 
of  your  present  infirmity,  which  encouraged  me  to  this  bcMnesii 
in  the  hope  of  profiting  withal  by  your  majesty^s  learned  discomse." 
^And  is  it  so,  sweetheart?"  replied  the  king;  ^then  are  we  perfect 
friends."  lie  then  kissed  her  with  much  tenderness,  and  gave  herkaTe 
to  depart. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  her  arrest,  the  king,  being  convalesceiit, 
sent  for  the  queen  to  take  the  air  with  him  in  the  garden.  Katharine 
came,  attended,  as  before,  bv  her  sister,  ladv  Jane  Grav,  and  ladv  Tvr- 
wliit.  Presently,  the  lord-chancellor  Wriothesley,  with  forty  of  the 
guard,  entered  the  garden,  with  the  expectation  of  carrj'ing  off  the 
queen  to  the  Tower,  for  he  had  not  received  the  slightest  intimation  of 
the  change  in  the  royal  caprice.  The  king  received  him  with  a  buret 
of  indignation,  saluted  him  with  the  unexpected  address  of  >*  Beast, 
fool,  and  knave,"  and,  sternly  withdrawing  him  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
queen,  he  bade  him  "avaunt  from  his  presence."  Katharine,  when 
she  saw  the  kin^  so  greatly  incensed  with  the  chancellor,  had  the  maf- 
naniraity  to  intercede  for  her  foe,  saying,  "  she  would  become  a  humUe 
suitor  for  him,  as  she  deemed  his  fault  was  occasioned  by  mistake." 

•'•Ah !  poor  soul,"  said  the  king,  «*  thou  little  knowest,  Kate,  how  erQ 
he  deserveth  this  grace  at  thy  hands.  On  my  word,  sweetheart,  he  halh 
been  to  thee  a  verj'  knave!"* 

Katharine  Parr  treated  the  authors  of  the  cruel  conspiracy  against 
her  life,  witli  tlie  magnanimity  of  a  great  mind,  and  the  forbearance  of 
a  true  Christian.  She  sought  no  vengeance,  although  the  reaction  of 
tlie  king's  uxorious  fondness  would  undoubtedly  have  given  her  the 
power  of  destroying  them,  if  she  had  been  of  a  vindictive  temper.  But 
though  Henry  was  induced,  through  the  intercession  of  Katharine,  to 
overlook  the  ofTonce  of  Wriothesley,  he  never  forgave  Gardiner  the  psrt 
he  had  taken  in  this  aflair,  which  proved  no  less  a  political  blunder,  than 
a  moral  crime.  It  was  the  death-blow  of  his  credit  with  the  king,  who 
not  only  struck  his  name  out  of  his  council-book,  but  forbade  him  hit 
presence.  Gardiner,  notwithstanding  this  prohibition^  had  the  boldnefl 
to  present  himself  before  the  sovereigrn  on  the  terrace  at  WindsoTt 
among  his  former  colleagues.     When  Henr}'  observed  him,  he  turned 

*Spcc'i.     HerbiTi.     Fox.     RapUi. 
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veely  to  his  chancellor,  and  said,  ^  Did  I  not  command  you  that  he 
ould  come  no  more  among  you  ?" 

**  My  lord  of  Winchester,-'  replied  Wriolhesley,  "  has  come  to  wait 
K>n  your  highness  with  the  offer  of  a  benevolence  from  his  clergy.**' 
his  was  touching  the  right  chord,  for  money  never  came  amiss  to  the 
pacious  and  needy  monarch,  from  any  quarter.     Henry  condescended 

receive  the  address,  and  to  accept  the  bribe,  but  took  no  further  no- 
re  of  the  bishop,  than  to  strike  his  name  out  of  the  list  of  his  execu- 
rs.  Henry  cancelled  that  of  Thirlby,  bishop  of  Westminster,  also, 
because,"  he  said,  ^^  the  latter  was  schooled  by  Gardiner."  *  So  care- 
i  was  the  king  to  leave  neither  power  nor  influence,  in  the  council  of 
a  successors  to  the  man  who  had  tempted  him  to  close  his  reign  with 
e  murder  of  his  innocent  wife. 

Henry  is  said  to  have  exhibited  many  public  marks  of  coarse,  but 
mfiding  fondness  for  queen  Katharine  Parr,  in  his  latter  days.  He 
as  accustomed  to  call  her  ^  sweetheart,"  and  to  lay  his  sore  leg  on 
vt  lap  before  the  lords,  and  ladies-in-waiting ;  and  sometimes,  it  is  said, 
i  so  far  forgot  the  restraints  of  royalty  as  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of 
e  whole  court.  The  queen,  who  was  still  a  very  pretty  little  woman, 
id  quite  young  enough  to  have  been  his  daughter,  was  careful  to  re- 
ive these  rude  endearnimts,  as  flattering  marks  of  the  favour  of  her 
yal  lord.  Yet,  after  the  fearful  warning  she  had  received  of  the  capri- 
ous  nature  of  his  love,  and  the  treachery  of  his  disposition,  she  must 
ive  regarded  herself  as  a  '•  poor  pensioner  on  tlie  bounties  of  an  hour." 
ow  indeed  could  the  sixth  wife  of  Henry  pillow  her  head  on  his  cruel 
worn,  without  dreaming  of  axes  and  flames,  or  fearing  to  see  the  cur- 
ins  withdrawn  by  the  pale  spectres  of  his  former  matrimonial  victims? 
Her  wifely  probation,  as  queen-consort  of  England,  was,  however, 
ar  its  closjc ;  for  Henr}''8  own  tragedy  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  termi- 
ition.  Its  last  act  was  to  be  stained  with  the  blotxi  of  the  most  ac- 
>mplished  nobleman  in  his  dominions,  the  gallant  Henry  Howard,  earl 

Surrey,  the  cousin  of  his  two  beheaded  queens,  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
itharine  Howard ;  and  the  friend,  and  brother-in-law  of  his  passion- 
ely  loved  son,  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Richmond.  Surrey  has  gen&- 
Uy  been  regarded  as  tlic  victim  of  the  Seymour  party,  who  had  ol>- 
ined  a  great  ascendancy  in  the  council,  since  Gardiner  had  committed 
e  false  step  of  practising  against  the  life  of  the  queen. 
Katharine  Parr,  though  she  had  laboured,  at  the  peril  of  being  sent  to 
e  scaffold,  to  obtain  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  for  those  of 
f  own  religion,  had  hitherto  carefully  abstained  from  implicating  her- 
If  witli  the  intrigues  of  either  party.  Now  she  naturally  threw  the 
sight  of  her  quiei  influence  into  the  scale  of  those  who  supported  the 
ictrine  of  the  Reformation.  With  this  party,  which  was  lieaded  by 
e  Seymours,  her  only  brother,  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  her  sister^s  hus- 
od,  lord  Herbert,  were  allied.  A  mortal  hatred  subsisted  between  the 
wly  aggrandised  family  of  Seymour,  and  the  house  of  Howard.     The 

By  thp  tostirtcation  a*  well  of  master  Denny  %»  of  sir  Honry  N«*villo.  who  wero 
ftmfiii.     Fox.  'i-mijaia.     buaiues. 
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high-spirited  heir  of  Norfolk,  in  whose  Teins  flowed  the  hlood  ef 
Charlemagne,  and  the  Plantagenets,  was  known  to  look  with  contempl 
on  the  new  nobility,  and  had  rashly  expressed  his  intention  af  sTenging 
the  insolence,  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  earl  of  Uertfoidi 
when  a  convenient  season  should  arrive.  The  precarioos  state  of  tki 
soTereign^s  health  warned  the  Seymours  lo  make  the  most  of  the  power 
which  they  had  got  into  their  hands.  Among  the  absurd  chaiges  that 
were  brought  against  Surrey,  one  must  have  been  artfully  framed  to 
cause  disquiet  to  queen  Katharine,  which  was,  that  he  had  conceiTcd 
the  monstrous  project  of  marrying  his  beautiful  sister,  the  duchest- 
dowager  of  Richmond,  to  the  king,  although  she  was  the  widow  of  thai 
monarch's  reputed  son  Henry,  duke  of  Richmond.  Stranger  still,  tfas 
young  lady  herself,  out  of  revenge,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  her  noble  bro- 
ther, for  having  prevented  her  father  from  bestowing  her  in  marriage  oi 
the  admiral  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  of  whom  she  was  deeply  enamoured, 
flame  forward  as  a  witness  against  him,  and  deposed,  ^  that  he  had  in- 
structed her  how  to  behave  herself,  that  she  might  obtain  private  inter* 
views  with  the  king,  and  so  endear  herself  in  his  iavour,  that  she  mifht 
rule  as  others  had  done.''  As  Henry  had  already  nuuried  two  nir 
ladies  of  the  Howard  lineage,*  through  whose  influence  the  blanche  lioa 
had  for  a  brief  period  triumphed  over  all  rivals  in  the  court,  the  foes  of 
Surrey,  and  his  aged  father,  calculated  that  this  odious  accusation  might 
possibly  obtain  sutficient  credit,  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  queen ;  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  to  deter  her  froa 
interceding  in  behalf  of  the  victims  of  their  murderous  policy. 

The  unmerited  fate  of  the  gallant  and  accomplished  Surrey  ha?  beeo 
ever  considered  as  one  of  the  darkest  blots  of  the  crime-stained  annali 
of  Henry  \'lll.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  tliis  monarch,  who  had 
received  a  learned  education,  made  pretensions  to  authorship,  and  af- 
fected to  be  a  |>atron  of  the  belles-letters,  sent  the  three  most  distio- 
guished  literary  characters  of  his  court — sir  Thomas  More,  lord  Roch- 
ford,  and  Surrey — to  the  block,  from  feelings  of  private  and  personal 
malice,  and  in  so  illegal  a  manner,  that  the  executions  of  all  three  de- 
serve no  gentler  name  than  murder.  Surrey  was  beheaded  on  the  19th 
of  January^  1547.  Henry  then  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  his  swolleo 
and  feeble  luinds  having  been  long  unequal  to  the  task  of  guiding  a  pen* 
a  stamp,  with  the  fac-siniile  of  the  initials  ^  H.  R.,"  was  affixed  to  the 
death-warrant  in  his  presence.'     In  like  manner,  was  that  for  the  exece- 

*  Antic  Br-lf-yn,  ami  Katharine  Howard,  In  one  of  the  state  papery  in  tb« 
hamlwritin'^  «>f  Wriothe^lcy.  tlial  portion  of  tho  charge  again&t  Surrey  is  tbui 
oomnientetl  npon,  anfi  placed  in  a  still  coarser  jK-iini  of  view: — 

"  If  a  man.  <  onipafi'in;;  with  himself  lo  govern  the  realm,  do  actually  s^  alymtU 
rule  the  kini:,  nnd  shonlti,  for  that  purpou.  advise  his  daughter  or  sister  to  bo^-cne 
liis  harlot,  think^in^  therriy  to  bring  it  to  pass^  and  so  icould  rule  both  father  and 
jon,  as  by  this  next  article  doth  more  appear.'' 

The  words  in  italic^^  are  written  by  Henry  himself  in  a  tremulous  characwr. 

•On  Aut,ust  3l>t.  ir>tr»,  Henry  npjKiinted  A.  Denny,  J.  Gate,  and  W.  Clere,  » 
■ign  all  iri=.trurn»»nts  rrcjuiring  hi?  <?ignntiire,  from  that  day  to  the  10th  of  Mty. 
1547,  in  the  follou'inp  manner : — Two  of  them  were  to  impress  a  dry  stamp  upoo 
tlie  i/ijtrumrnt.  and  tlic  third  to  fiil  up  the  impression  with  pen  and  ink.    Rymer. 
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on  of  the  dnke  of  Norfolk  signed.  This  aged  nobleman  claimed  a 
iree-fold  relationship  to  the  king,  as  the  husband  of  his  maternal  aunt, 
le  princess  Anne  Plantagenet,  and  as  the  uncle  of  two  of  Henry's 
neens,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Katharine  Howard.  According  to  the  custom 
f  thoffp  times,  he  had  no  doubt  been  occasionally  called  by  the  king 
is  uncle  ^^orfolk.  Yet  the  last  act  of  Henry's  life  was  to  despatch  a 
iMsenger  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  with  an  order  for  the  execu- 
on  of  the  unfortunate  duke,  early  on  the  following  morning.  This  was 
a  the  erening  of  the  26th  of  January.  A  more  irrevocable  fiat  had,  how- 
per,  gone  forth  against  the  relentless  tyrant,  and,  ere  that  morning 
Bwned  which  was  to  have  seen  the  hoary  head  of  Norfolk  fail  on  the 
caflbld,  he  was  himself  a  corpse.' 

When  the  physicians  announced  to  those  in  attendance  on  the  sov&- 
■gn  that  the  hour  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  they  shrunk  from  the 
tnl  of  incurring  the  last  ebullition  of  his  vindictive  temper  by  warning 
im  of  the  awful  change  that  awaited  him.'  The  queen,  worn  out,  with 
kj%  and  nights  of  fatiguing  personal  attendance  on  her  wayward  lord, 
Bring  the  burning  fever  which  had  preyed  upon  him  for  more  than  two 
lonths,  was  in  all  probability  unequal  to  the  trial  of  witnessing  the  last 
Bvful  scene ;  for  she  is  not  mentioned  as  having  been  present  on  that 
ccaaion.  Sir  Anthony  Denny  was  the  only  person  who  had  the  cou- 
ige  to  inform  the  king  of  his  real  state.  He  approached  the  bed,  and, 
naing  over  it,  told  him  ^^  that  all  human  aid  was  now  vain,  and  that  it 
raa  meet  for  him  to  review  his  past  life,  and  seek  for  God's  mercy 
tuDUgh  Christ."  Henry,  who  was  uttering  loud  cries  of  pain  and  im- 
fttience,  regarded  him  with  a  stern  look,  and  asked,  ^^  What  judge  had 
ent  him  to  pass  this  sentence  upon  him  ?"  Denny  replied,  ^  Tour 
liyaicians."  When  these  physicians  next  approached  the  royal  patient 
9  offer  him  medicine,  he  repelled  them  in  these  words :  ^  After  the 
■dgee  have  once  passed  sentence  on  a  criminal,  they  have  no  more  to 
o  with  him ;  therefore  begone !" '  It  was  then  suggested  that  he  should 
oofer  with  some  of  his  divines.  ^  1  will  see  no  one  but  Cranmer," 
Bplied  the  king ;  ^  and  not  him  as  yet  Let  me  repose  a  little,  and  as  I 
nd  myself  so  shall  1  determine."  Ai\er  an  hour's  sleep  he  awoke, 
■d,  booming  faint,  commanded  that  Cranmer,  who  liad  withdrawn  to 
Ikvydon,  should  be  sent  for  with  all  haste.  But  the  precious  interval 
■d  been  wasted ;  and  before  the  archbishop  entered,  Henry  was  speech* 
■i.  Cranmer  besought  him  to  testify  by  some  sign  his  hope  in  the 
■ving  mercy  of  ChrisL  The  king  regarded  him  steadily  for  a  moment, 
mmg  his  hand,  and  expired.^  Th^vet  bears  testimony  to  the  dying 
MMiarch's  remorse  of  conscience  for  the  murder  of  Anne  Boleyn,  in 
Articular,  and  of  his  other  crimes  in  general.     Harpsfield  describe  him 

'Tho  duke  was  reprieved  from  the  execution  of  his  sentence  by  the  provi- 
lential  death  of  tiie  king.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  it  wa»  iVom- Henry  him- 
elf  that  sontence  proceeded,  since  the  Seymours  might  easily  linve  had  the  war* 
int  executed,  if  they  had  chosen,  before  the  death  of  the  sovereign  was  raada 
«blic.  It  was  his  last  order,  and  it  must  have  cost  some  trouble  to  prevent  it 
ipom  being  carried  into  etfect. 
*Biimet     Trtler.     Lingard.  *Leti.  •*  Goodwin. 
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as  afflicted  with  visionary  horrors  at  the  hoar  of  his  deputare ;  for  dul 
he  glanced  with  rolling  eyes  and  looks  of  wild  import  towards  ibi 
darker  recesses  of  his  chamber,  muttering  to  himself,  ^  Monks — monks!" 
But  whetiier  this  ejaculation  implied  that  his  disoniered  fancy  had  peo- 
pled vacanry  with  cowled  figures,  or  that  he  was  desirous  of  sammon- 
ing  monks  to  assist  at  his  last  orisons,  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery. 
^  Warned  of  the  moment  of  approaching  dissolution,^'  says  another 
writer,  ^  and  scorched  with  the  death-thirst,  he  craved  a  cop  of  while 
wine,  and.  turning  to  one  of  his  attendants,  he  exclaimed,  ^  All  is  lostF 
These  words  were  his  last."  The  same  author  avers  that  Henry  wm 
preparing  an  accusation  against  his  queen,  on  the  old  charge  of  heresy, 
which  was  only  prevented  by  his  death. 

If  this  were  indeed  the  case,  it  would  sufficiently  account  for  the 
silence  of  contemporaries  touching  Katharine  Parr's  proceedings  at  the 
time  of  her  royal  husband's  death.  This  throws  some  light,  too,oo  the 
general  remark  of  the  historians  of  that  period,  that  Katharine's  life  was 

{)rovidentially  preserved  by  the  decease  of  Henry  at  a  critical  period  for 
ler ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  especial  good  luck,  that  she  was  the  sin^ 
Tivor. 

The  only  notice  of  the  queen  which  occurs  at  this  period,  is  containeil 
in  a  letter,  addresse<]  to  her  on  the  10th  of  January,  by  prince  Edward, 
in  which  he  thanks  her  for  her  New-year's  gift,  the  pictures  of  herself 
and  the  kin^  his  father;  ^  which  will  delight  him,"  he  says,^'  to  contem- 
plate in  their  absence."  He  calls  her  ^*  illustrious  queen,  and  dearest 
mother."  The  youthful  heir  of  England  was  at  Hertford,  with  his  pre- 
ceptors, at  the  time  of  the  last  illness  of  his  royal  father. 

Henry  VIII.  expired  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  January  28th« 
1547,  at  his  royal  palace  of  Westminster,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  the  fifty-sixth  of  his  age. 

This  important  event  was  kept  secret,  till  the  earl  of  Hertford  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  his  royal  nephew,  the  young  king 
Edward  VI.,  and  arranged  his  plans  for  securing  the  government  ol' 
England  in  his  imme.  The  parliament  met  on  the  29th,  according  to 
an  adjournment,  which  had  been  moved  during  the  life  of  the  sovereign, 
and  received  no  intimation  of  his  demise  till  Monday,  the  last  day  of 
Januar}','  when  Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  announced,  to  the  assem- 
bled peers  and  commons,  the  death  of  their  late  dread  lord — ^'  which,'' 
says  the  deceitful  record,  ^  was  unspeakably  sad,  and  sorrowful  to  all 
hearers,  the  chancellor  himself  being  almost  disabled,  by  his  tears,  from 
uttering  the  words."  A  part  of  Henry's  will  was  then  read  by  sir  Wil- 
liam Paget,  secretary  of  state ;  and  the  parliament  was  declared  by  the 
chancellor  to  be  dissolved  by  the  demise  of  the  crown. 

When  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  was  opened,  the  queen  expressed  the 
utmost  surprise  on  learning  that  she  was  not  appointed  to  the  regency 
of  the  realm,  and  the  care  of  the  person  of  the  young  king.  She  com 
plained  bitterly  of  the  counsellors,  and  executors  of  king  Henry;  and 
of  those  persons,  under  whose  influence  his  last  testament  had  been 
made  \  but  iliey  {)aid  no  attention  to  her  displeasure.' 

'  Lin^irtl.     jNIuc'iuto&h.     Tytler.     Rupin.  *  LetL 
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In  this  will,  Henry  places  the  children  he  may  have  by  his  queen 
Katharine  Parr,  in  the  order  of  succession  immediately  after  his  only 
ion,  prince  Edward,  giving  them  precedency  of  the  princesses  Mary, 
ind  Elizabeth.  If,  therefore,  the  queen  had  borne  a  posthumous  daugh- 
ter to  Henry,  a  civil  war  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  result. 
The  words  are, 

**  And  per  default  of  lawful  issue  of  our  son,  prince  Edward,  we  will  that  the 
nid  imperial  crown,  and  other  the  premises,  ai^er  our  two  deceases,  shall  fully 
lemain  and  come  to  the  heirs  of  our  entirely  beloved  wife,  queen  Katharyne, 
that  now  is,  or  of  any  otlier  our  lawful  wife  that  wo  shall  hereafter  marry.'  * 

The  last  sentence  seems  ominous  enough  to  the  childless  queen,  im- 
plying that  Henry  meant  to  survive  her,  and  was  seriously  providing 
for  the  contingency  of  his  issue  by  a  seventh  queen.  The  preamble  to 
the  legacy  he  bequeaths  to  Katharine  Parr  contains,  however,  a  very 
high  testimony  to  her  virtues : — 

••  And  for  the  great  love,  obedience,  chastity  of  life,  and  wistlom  being  in  our 
fivenamed  wife  and  queen,  we  bequeath  unto  her  for  her  proper  life,  and  as  if 
•hall  please  her  to  order  it,  three  thousand  pound^f  in  plate,  jewels,  and  stuff  of 
household  goods,  and  such  apparel  as  it  shall  please  her  to  take  of  such  as  we 
have  already.  And  further,  wc  give  unto  her  one  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
and  the  amount  of  her  dower  and  jointure  according  to  our  grant  in  parliamenL*' 

This  legacy,  when  the  relative  value  of  money  is  considered,  as  well 
•■  the  destitution  of  the  exchequer  at  the  time,  will  not  be  thought  so 
iBftdequate  a  bequest  as  it  appears.  Katharine  Parr  was  amply  dowered 
by  parliament,  and  by  the  king's  patents;  and  she  had  two  dowers  be- 
iMies,  as  the  widow  of  the  lords  Borough,  and  Latimer.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  have  made  great  savings  while  she  was  queen-consort.  After 
the  death  of  the  king,  she  received  all  the  honours  due  to  his  acknow- 
ledged widow — he  left  two,  be  it  remembered ;  but  she  was  prayed  for, 
•■  queen-dowager,  in  the  presence  of  the  young  king,  by  her  old  enemy, 
Gardiner,  in  the  following  prayer  for  the  royal  family ; — ^^  1  commend  to 
God  queen  Katharine,  dowager,'  my  lady  Mary^s  grace,  and  my  lady 
Elizabeth's  grace,  your  majesty's  dear  sisters."  On  the  7th  of  Febru- 
ary, after  Henry  VIll.'s  death,  king  Edward  VI.  wrote  a  Latin  letter  of 
eondolence  to  his  widowed  step-mother,  superscribed  ^^  Reginse  Katha- 
linae,'^  calling  her  his  dear  mother,  and  concluding,  ^^  Farewell,  venerated 
queen." 

The  news  of  Henry's  death  was  received  with  exultation  at  Rome. 
The  pope  asked  cardinal  Pole  ^  why  he  did  not  rejoice  with  the  rest  at 
the  death  of  this  great  enemy  of  the  church  ?"  Pole  replied,  ^^  that 
■othing  would  be  gained  by  that  event,  for  the  young  king  Edward  had 
been  educated  by  preceptors  of  Lutheran  and  Zuinglian  principles ;  that 
the  council  of  regency  was  composed  of  persons  of  the  same  class ; 


'Chapter  House  Royal  MS.  This  will  was  dated  December  30th,  1540.  It  is 
aenerally  said  to  have  been  stamped  withiihe  mynl  initials,  not  sifmed.  but,  from 
dM  tremulous  appearance  of  the  upstrokes  of  the  initials,  the  author  is  induce<l 
«i  believe  tliat  they  were  formed  by  the  hand  of  the  king  himself:  it  is  difficult 
¥"  Imagine  how  a  stamp  could  produce  a  tremulous  stroke.  'Fox. 
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and,  to  complete  all,  his  uncles,  and  the  queen-mother  (Katharine  Phi) 
were  more  obstinate  in  their  heresies  than  all  the  rest*^  * 

While  Henr}''8  body  lay  in  state,  Gardiner  held  a  controyersy  with 
lord  Oxford'^s  players,  who  were  located  at  South wark^  his  own  dio- 
cese. These  players  chose  to  act  a  splendid  play.  Gkirdiner  thought  it 
more  decent,  as  he  said,  ^  to  perform  a  solemn  dirge  for  his  master,  as 
beseemeth,  whilst  he  laid  unburied.''  He  applied  to  the  justice  of  peice 
against  the  players,  ^  who  mean,"  says  he,  ^  to  see  which  shall  htTC 
most  resort,  them  or  I ;"  adding,  that,  ^  if  he  could  not  prevent  the  ae^> 
ing  of  the  play,  he  could  and  would  prevent  the  people  from  going  to 
see  it,  while  the  king's  body  was  above  ground."' 

The  following  account  of  the  pompous,  and  certainly  very  cathdie 
obsequies  of  Henry  VI 11.,  is  taken  from  a  book  in  the  College  of  Amis* 
— ^^  The  chest  wherein  the  royal  corpse  was  laid  stood  in  the  mklst  of 
the  privy  chamber,  with  lights,  and  divine  service  was  said  about  hnm 
with  masses,  obsequies,  and  continual  watch  made  by  the  chaplains  and 
gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  in  their  course  and  order,  night  and 
day,  for  five  days,  till  the  chapel  was  ready,  where  was  a  goodly  heane, 
with  eighty  square  tapers,  every  light  containing  two  feet  in  length,  ia 
the  whole  1800  or  20io0  weight  in  wax,  garnished  with  pensils,  eseol- 
cheons,  banners,  and  bannerols  of  descents;  and,  at  the  four  coraen, 
banners  of  saints,  beaten  in  fine  gold  upon  damask,  with  a  majesty  (i.  i. 
canopy)  over  of  rich  cloth  of  tissue,  and  valance  of  black  silk,  and  frinp 
of  black  silk  and  gold.  The  barriers  without  the  hearse,  and  the  sidei 
and  floor  of  the  cliapeU  were  covered  with  black  cloth  to  the  high  altar, 
and  the  sides  and  ceiling  set  with  the  banners  and  standards  of  St.  Georgf 
and  others.  The  2d  of  February',  the  corpse  was  removed,  and  brongM 
into  the  chapel,  by  the  lord  great  master,  and  ofHcers  of  the  household, 
and  there  placed  within  the  hearse,  under  a  pall  of  rich  cloth  o(  Ussae, 
garnished  with  scutcheons,  and  a  rich  cloth  of  gold  set  with  precioaf 
stones.  It  continued  there  twelve  days,  with  masses  and  diriges  sinf 
and  said  every  day,  Norroy  each  day  standing  at  the  choip-door,  ana 
beginning  with  these  words,  in  a  loud  voice — ^  Of  your  charity  pray  for 
the  soul  of  the  high  and  mighty  prince,  our  late  sovereign  lord  and  king, 
Henry  VIII.'"  February  14th,  the  corpse  was  removed  for  intermeaL 
There  is  an  appalling  incident  connected  with  that  journey,  which  we 
copy  from  a  contemporary  MS.  among  the  Sloane  collection : — 

^The  king,  being  carried  to  Windsor  to  be  buried,  stood  all  night 
among  the  broken  walls  of  Sion,  and  there  the  leaden  coffin  being  cleft 
by  the  shaking  of  the  carriage,  the  pavement  of  the  church  was  wetted 
with  Henry's  blood.  In  the  morning  came  plumbers  to  solder  the  coffin, 
under  whose  feet — I  tremble  while  I  write  it,''  says  the  author — ^  wai 
suddenly  seen  a  dog  creeping,  and  licking  up  the  king's  blood.  H  yoa 
ask  me  how  I  know  this,  I  answer,  William  Greville,  who  could  scarcdv 
drive  away  the  dog,  told  me,  and  so  did  the  pluml>er  also." 

It  appears  certain  that  the  sleepy  mourners,  and  choristers  had  retiied 
to  rest,  afler  the  midnight  dirges  were  sung,  leaving  the  dead  king  n 
■  ■  - 

•  LetL  •  Tytler's  State  Papen,  pp.  20,  21. 
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lefend  himself,  as  best  he  mighty  from  the  assaults  of  his  ghostly  ene- 
nies,  and  some  people  might  think  they  made  their  approaches  in  a 
nurish  form.  It  is  scarcely,  however,  to  be  wondered  that  a  circiim- 
itmoce  so  frightful  should  have  excited  feelings  of  superatitioua  horror, 
specially  at  such  a  time  and  place ;  for  this  desecrated  convent  had 
wen  the  prison  of  his  unhappy  queen,  Katharine  Howard,  whose  tragic 
iate  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men ;  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  it 
twppened  that  Henry's  corpse  rested  there  the  very  day  after  the  iif\h 
mniversary  of  her  execution.  There  is  a  class  of  writers,  too,  who 
regard  the  accident  which  has  just  been  related  as  a  serious  fulfilment 
af  friar  Peyto's  denunciation  against  Henry,  from  the  pulpit  of  Green- 
wich Church,  in  1553,  when  that  daring  preacher  compared  him  to 
Ahab,  and  told  him,  to  his  face,  '^  that  the  dogs  would,  in  like  manner, 
lick  his  blood.''  In  a  very  different  light  was  Henry  represented  by 
bishop  Gardiner,  in  the  adulatory  funeral  sermon  which  he  preached  at 
V^indsor,  on  the  1 6th  of  February,  on  the  text,  ^  Blessed  are  the  dead 
vho  die  in  the  Lord,"  in  which  he  set  forth  the  loss  both  high  and  low 
Ind  sustained,  in  the  death  of  so  good  and  gracious  a  king. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  ceremonial.  ^^  The  corpse,  being  conveyed  with 
mat  pomp  to  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  C^tle,  was,  when  interred, 
m  down  into  the  vault,  by  means  of  a  vice,  with  the  help  of  sixteen  tall 
feomen  of  the  guard ;  the  same  bishop  (Gardiner),  standing  at  the  head 
af  the  vault*  proceeded  in  the  burial  service,  and  about  the  same  stood 
ill  the  head  officers  of  the  household— as  the  lord  great  master,  the 
locd-chamberlain,  lord- treasurer,  lord-comptroller,  sergeant-porter,  and 
the  fonr  gentlemen  ushers  in  ordinary,  with  their  staves  and  rods  in 
their  hands,  and  when  the  mould  was  brought,  and  cast  into  the  grave, 
liy  the  officiating  prelate,  at  the  words  Pulvis  pulveri^  cinis  cin**ri^  then 
fuit  the  lord  great  master,  and,  after  him,  the  lord-chamberlain  and  all 
the  rest,  brake  their  staves  in  shivers  upon  their  heads,  and  cast  them 
ifter  the  corpse  into  the  pit,  with  exceeding  sorrow  and  heaviness,  not 
vithout  grievous  sighs  and  tears.  After  this,  De  profundis  was  said, 
die  grave  covered  over  with  planks,  and  Garter,  attendetl  by  his  officers, 
itood  io  the  midst  of  the  choir,  and  proclaimed  the  young  king^s  titles, 
hmI  the  rest  of  his  officers  repeated  the  same  after  him  thrice.  Then 
die  trumpets  sounded  with  great  melody  and  courage,  to  the  comfort  of 
ill  them  that  weie  present,"'  acting  as  a  cordial  to  the  official  weepers, 
it  may  be  presumed,  afler  their  hydraulic  efforts  were  concluded. 

On  the  banners  carried  at  Henry  Vlll.'s  funeral,  the  arms  of  his  late 
wife,  queen  Jane,  were  displayed,  quartered  with  his,  likewise  a  banner 
of  the  arms  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,'  his  widow — these  being  the  only 
he  acknowledged  out  of  six. 


*M$.  in  CollegiB  of  Arms. 

*'*In  the  east  window  of  the  hall  of  Bnynard's  Castle/*  Snmlforcl  says,  "stooo 
die  escutcheon  of  this  queen  Katliariiie  Parr,  whicli  I  delinentefl  from  the  orifdnaL 
Ml  the  8th  of  November,  iri04,in  which  she  did  bear  quarterly  of  six  pieces:— > 
iha  ist,  argent,  on  a  pile  gule.«,  betwixt  six  roses  of  the  first  the  ro^ies  of  the 
second,  which  was  an  augmentation  given  to  her,  being  queen.  2.  Argent,  two 
faarrt  azure,  a  bonier  engrailed,  sable.  Parr.     3.  Or,  three  water-bouj^eu^  aablav 
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During  the  brief  period  of  her  royal  widowhood,  Katharine  Parr,  no« 
queen-dowager,  resided  at  her  fine  jointure-house  at  Chelsea,  on  thi 
banks  of  the  Thames,  with  its  beautiful  and  extensive  gardens,  occupied 
the  ple^/sant  spot  now  called  Cheyne  Pier.'  Some  of  the  noble  trees  in 
Mr.  Drure^s  gardens  appear  coeval  with  that  epoch,  and  are  perhaps  tht 
aame,  under  whose  budding  verdure  queen  Katharine  was  accasiomed 
to  hold  her  secret  meetings  with  her  adventurous  lover.  Sir  Thomn 
Seymour,  ere  royal  etiquette  would  allow  her  to  give  public  encourage 
ment  to  his  suit.  Faulkner  assures  us  that,  at  the  time  of  Katharint 
Parr^s  residence  at  Chelsea  Place,  there  was  but  one  passable  road  in  the 
village,  which  was  a  private  way  to  the  royal  residence  across  the  opn 
fields ;  it  crossed  a  foot  bridge,  called,  in  ancient  records,  Rlandel  Bridge, 
afterwards  the  scene  of  many  murders  by  highwaymen,  which  caused 
the  name  to  be  corrupted,  in  vulgar  parlance,  to  Bloody  Bridge.  Acnm 
this  dangerous  track,  the  lord  admiral  must  have  taken  his  noctoml 
path  to  the  queen.  Seymour  renewed  his  addresses  to  Katharine  lo 
immediately  after  King  Henry^s  death,  that  she  was  wooed  and  woa. 
almost  before  she  had  assumed  the  widow's  hood  and  barb  and  swcs^ 
ing  sable  pall,  which  marked  the  relict  of  the  departed  miyesty  of  Eng- 
land. Seymour  had  opportunities  of  confidential  communicatioD  wA 
the  widowed  queen,  even  before  the  funeral  of  the  royal  rival,  for  whoa 
she  had  been  compelled  to  resign  hini,  when  Lady  Latimer,  for  he  w 
a  member  of  the  late  king^s  household,  and  had  been  appointed  bf 

RooB  of  Kendal.  4.  Varry,  argent  and  azure,  a  fessi,  giilcs,  Marmion.  5.  Three 
clieverons  inti^rlaced  in  base,  and  a  chief,  or,  Fitzhugh.  6.  Vert,  three  bork^ 
standing  at  pize,  or  Green.  Tlie:?e  <]nariering5  are  ensigned  witli  a  royal  crowoi 
and  are  between  a  K  and  a  P,  for  Kiithnrine  Parr." 

Genealogii^al  Hist,  of  England,  fol.  ed.  p.  460.        \ 
One  of  the  badges  of  Parr,  niarqnes.s  of  Northampton,  borne  by  him  tt  » 
review  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners  in  Greenwich  Park,  waa  a  maiden's  hetd, 
crowned  with  gc»ld. 

'The  following  particulars  of  Katharine  Parr's  dowager  palace  may  be  inte* 
resting  to  the  reader,  as  it  is  a  place  m)  fretpiently  mentioned,  both  in  the  p«^ 
Bonal  history  of  thi?  queen  and  tlml  of  her  step-daughter,  queen  Elizabeth: — 

Alxiut  the  year  \7^^i^.,  Ilrnry  VIII..  being  seized  of  the  nianoff  of  Chelsea  i»i  I 
Kensington,  built  a  capital  messuage  in  Chelsea,  called  Chelsea  HalK  intendinj  ' 
it  as  a  nursery  for  his  chlUlren.  an<l  made  sir  Francis  Bryan  keeper  of  it  for  hfr.  } 
Dr.  King,  in  his  MS.  account  of  Chelsea,  quoted  by  Lysons,  says  tha  **oId  rniMX^  • 
house*  strKxl  near  the  churcii,"  and  adds,  ''  Henry  VIII.*s  building 'stood  upcmduit  | 
part  of  Cheyne  Walk  which  adjoins  to  Winchester  House,  and  extends  eastward 
as  far  as  Pon  Salteros  coiree-house."  The  north  fmnt  of  the  manor-houd«  is  dfr 
picted.  in  a  j)riMt.  in  Faull.ner's  Chels^ea.  The  architecture  of  the  ancient  ps^^ 
assimilates  somowhat  with  that  of  St.  James's  Palace.  Small  turrets  commnoi' 
eate  wjrh  the  chimneys;  the  windows  are  hmg  and  hieb,  and  oue  of  themksi 
the  Tudor  arch  oti  the  top.  The  battlements  are  crenated ;  the  door,  rituated 
between  two  of  the  chimney  turrets,  is  pointed  Gothic.  There  seemed  litite 
ornament,  and  no  royal  niagniticenec,  in  the  structure.  The  walls  of  the  rojil 
garden  wer?  still  entire  when  Mr  Faulkner's  valuable  history  of  Chelsea  wai 
written.  A  portion  of  them  still  remains  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Druce,  and  alsa 
of  Mr.  Hand  ford,  in  which  is  the  little  stone  basin  used  as  a  fish-pond  in  qoffi 
Katharine's  pleasure-grounds,  and  marked  in  the  ancient  maps  of  Chelsea  as  pat 
of  ihat  domain. 
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ry's  will,  one  of  the  council  of  regency,  during  the  minority  of  the 
Dg  king.  His  person  and  characteristics  are  thus  described  by  Hay- 
d  : — ^  The  lord  Sudley"  (he  had  been  elevated  to  that  title  by  his 
tiew,  Edward  VI.)  ^was  fierce  in  courage,  courtly  in  feshion,  in 
onage  stately,  in  voice  magnificent,  but  somewhat  empty  in  matter.^' 
was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  possessed  of  the  peculiar  manners 
ulated  to  charm  the  sof^r  sex.  Though  he  had  made  more  than 
attempt  to  secure  a  splendid  alliance,  he  had  the  art  to  make  the 
sn-do wager  believe  that  he  was  still  a  bachelor  for  her  sake.  Katha- 
I  after  having  been  the  wife  of  three  mature  widowers  in  successioii, 
be  last  of  whom  that  joyless  bauble,  a  crown,  had  tricked  her  into 
e  years,  six  months,  and  fourteen  days,  of  worse  than  Egyptian 
dage,  found  herself,  in  her  thirty-iifth  year,  still  handsome,  and  ap- 
*ntTy  more  passionately  beloved  than  ever  by  the  man  of  her  heart 
(nanlike,  she  gave  him  full  credit  for  constancy  and  disinterested 
!,  and  found  it  difiicult  to  withstand  his  ardent  pleadings  to  re- 
1  his  tried  affection,  by  resigning  to  him  the  hand  which  had  been 
bled  to  him,  before  her  marriage  with  the  king.  The  postscript  of 
following  letter,  evidently  not  the  firat  billet-doux  the  widowed 
m  had  penned  to  Seymour,  contains  an  interesting  comment  on  her 
ngs  on  tlie  occasion  of  their  previous  separation,  and  the  painful 
ggle  it  had  caused : — 

'  lord, 

\  tend  you  my  most  humble  and  hearty  commendations,  being  desirous  to 
r  how  ye  have  done  since  I  saw  you.  I  pray  you  be  not  oflended  with  me, 
at  I  send  sooner  to  you  than  I  said  I  would,  fur  my  promise  was  but  once 
fortnight.  Howbeit  the  time  is  well  abbreviated^  by  what  means  1  know 
except  weeks  be  shorter  at  Chelsea  than  in  other  places. 
)iy  lord  your  brother  hath  deferred  answering  sucli  requests  as  I  made  to 
till  Iiis  coming  hither,  which  he  saith  shall  be  immediately  afler  the  term. 
is  not  tlic  first  promise  I  have  received  of  his  coming,  and  yet  unperformed. 
ok  my  lady  hath  taught  him  that  lesson;*  for  it  is  her  custom  to  promise 
f  comings  to  her  friends,  and  to  perform  none.  I  trust  in  greater  matters 
is  more  circumspect 

ind  thus,  my  lord,  I  make  my  end,  bidding  you  most  heartily  farewell, 
ing  you  the  good  I  would  myself. — From  Chelsea. 

P.  b. — I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  this  mine  honest  goo<l-will  toward 
ID  proceed  of  any  sudden  motion  of  passion ;  for,  as  truly  as  God  is  God,  my 
L  was  fully  bent,  the  other  tiine  I  was  at  liberty,  to  marry  you  before  any 
I  know.  Howbeit  God  withstood  my  will  therein  most  vehemently  for  a 
,  and  through  his  grace  and  goodness  made  that  possible  which  seemed  to 
WMt  impossible;  that  was,  made  me  renounce  utterly  mine  own  will,  and 
llow  his  will  most  willingly.  It  were  long  to  write  all  the  process  of  this 
er;  if  I  live,  I  shall  declare  it  to  you  myself  I  can  say  nothing,  but  as  my 
of  SuiRdk  saith,  *God  is  a  marvellous  man.* 
9y  her  that  is  yours  to  serve  and  obey  during  her  life, 

**KATBRTir  THl  QuiHB,  K.  P." 

(lorted — **The  queen's  letter  from  Chelsea  to  my  lord-admiraL    The  answer 
e  lord-admiral  of  her  former  loves.'* 

:  has  been  affirmed  that  Sanders  is  the  only  authority  for  the  differences  be- 
tn  Katlmrine  J'arr  and  Anne  i>tanhope,  duchess  of  Somerset:  but  here  is  an 
ent  intlii-atioti  of  the  same,  under  her  own  hand, 
lie  original  of  tliis  imjwrtant  document,  lately  in  tba  S\xvir\)«TTy  '>^v\\  CxA 
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Seymour,  who  was  detennined  not  to  lose  Katharine  a  second  tiiMi 
would  brook  no  delays,  not  even  those  which  propriety  demanded. 
Tiie  following  letter  was  written  by  queen  Katharine,  in  reply  to  one 
of  his  love-letters,  wherein,  among  other  matters,  their  immediate  mm- 
riage  appears  to  have  been  warmly  urged  by  the  admiral : 

»'  My  lord, 

"  As  I  gather  by  your  letter,  delivered  to  my  brother  Herbert,  ye  are  in  rim 
fear  how  to  frame  my  lord  your  brother  to  speak  in  your  favour,  the  denial  of 
your  request  shall  make  his  folly  more  manifest  to  the  World,  which  will  mots 
grieve  me  than  the  want  of  his  speaking.  I  would  not  wish  you  to  iraportiBe 
for  his  good-will,  if  it  come  not  frankly  at  the  first ;  it  shall  be  sufficient  once  lo 
require  it,  and  then  to  cease.  I  would  desire  you  might  obtain  the  king^s  letim 
in  your  favour,  and  also  the  aid  and  furtherance  of  the  most  notable  of  the  ohb* 
cil,  such  as  ye  shall  think  convenient ;  which  thing,  obtained,  shall  be  no  imll 
shame  to  your  brother  and  loving  sister,'  in  case  they  do  not  the  like. 

**  My  lonl,  whereas  ye  charge  me  with  a  promise,  written  with  mine  owb 
hand,  to  change  the  two  years  into  two  months,  I  think  ye  have  no  such  pUin 
sentence  written  with  my  band.  I  know  not  whether  ye  be  a  paraphraser  oi 
not.  If  ye  be  learned  in  that  science,  it  is  possible  ye  may  of  one  word  makf  t 
whole  sentence,  and  yet  not  at  all  times  alter  the  true  meaning  of  the  wriiier;ii 
it  appeareth  by  this  your  exposition  upon  my  writing. 

*^  When  it  shall  be  your  pleasure  to  repair  hither,  ye  must  take  soma  pain  ^ 
come  early  in  the  morning,  that  ye  may  be  gone  again  by  seven  o'clock ;  aiul  n 
I  suppose  ye  may  come  without  suspect,  I  pray  you  let  me  have  knowiedcf 
over-night  at  what  hour  ye  will  come,  that  your  portress  may  wait  at  llie  gate's) 
the  fiekis  for  you.  And  thus,  with  my  most  humble  and  hearty  cominendatiooi. 
I  take  my  leave  of  you  for  this  time,  giving  you  like  thanks  for  your  coming  u 
court  when  I  was  there. — From  Clielsea. 

"P.  S. — I  will  keep  in  store  till  I  speak  with  you  my  lord*s  large  offer  frr 
Fausterne,  at  which  time  I  shall  be  glnd  to  know  your  further  pleasure  thereifti 

^By  her  that  is,  and  shall  be,  your  humble,  true,  and  loving  wife  during  hft 
hfe, 

"  Katkbtst  THi  QcEsri,  K.  P." 

Althongh  the  precise  date  of  Katharine  Parr^s  fourth  nuptials  is  un- 
certain, it  is  evident  that  the  admiraPs  eloquence  prevailed  over  her 
punctilio,  at  a  very  early  period  of  her  widowhood,  by  persuading  her 
to  consent  to  a  private  marriage.  Leti  aflirms,  that  exactly  thirty-four 
days  after  king  Henni''s  death,  a  written  contract  of  marria^,  and  rin^ 
of  betrothal  were  exchanged  between  Katliarine  and  sir  Thomas  Sev- 
mour,  but  the  marriage  was  not  celebrated  till  some  months  later.  Ac- 
cording to  Edward  Vl.^s  journal,  this  etent  took  place  in  3Iay,  hot  it 
was  certainly  not  made  public  till  the  end  of  June. 

Great  censure  has  been  passed  on  queen  Katharine  for  contracting 

lection  of  MSS.,  is  an  undoubted  autograph  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  a  rerr 
fine  specimen  of  her  penmanship.     A  copy  of  it  has  been  printed  in  Hearse' 
8yllogc,  but  with  one  or  two  verbal  errors,  and  without  the  descriptive  indont 
iiient.     The  opportunity  of  taking  a  perfect  transcript  from  the  origiual  «« 
courteously  granted  by  Mr.  Robins,  but  I  have  modernised  the  orthograplif.  M 
publication  in  this  work.     The  autograph  letter  realised  the  enormous  price  of 
sixteen  guineas  at  the  sale  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
'Another  ironical  aihi>ion  to  the  enmity  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset 
■This  postern  is  still  in  exist«'nco,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Druce.     The  ■an";'* 
iiii!^c's  may  be  seen  imbedded  "m  \\\e  oVd  wall. 
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matrimony  again,  so  soon  after  the  death  of  her  royal  husband.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  she  owed  neither  love  nor  reverence  to  the  memory 
of  a  consort,  who  had  held  a  sword  suspended  over  her  by  a  single 
hair  for  tlie  last  six  months  of  their  union ;  and,  in  the  next,  Henry 
himself  had  previously  led  her  into  a  similar  breach  of  widowly  deco- 
niui,  by  inducing  her  to  become  his  wife,  within  almost  as  brief  a  period 
after  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  lord  Latimer,  as  her  marriage, 
with  Seymour,  after  his  own. 

It  appears  evident,  from  the  tenour  of  the  following  reverential  letter, 
dated  May  17th,  from  Seymour  to  queen  Katharine,  which  we  give  ver- 
batim^  that  they  had  been  privately  married  for  some  days,  and  that,  at 
the  time  it  was  written,  he  was  doubtful,  from  the  cross-questioning  of 
her  sister,  lady  Herbert,  whether  the  queen  had  confided  the  secret  to 
her,  or  circumstances  had  been  whispered  abroad,  which  had  led  to 
unpleasant  reports  as  to  the  nature  of  his  nocturnal  visits  to  her  majesty. 

Sbtxoub  to  KATUABiirB  Parr. 

*' AAcr  my  humble  commendation  uuto  your  highnesA,  yesternight  I  supped  at 
WKjf  brother  H(;rbi'rt'V  of  whom,  for  your  sake  be:»ide;s  mine  own,  I  received  good 
cheer  j  and,  after  the  same,  I  received  fnnn  your  highne;is,  by  my  sister  Herbert, 
your  commentlatious,  which  were  more  welcome  than  they  were  sent.  And 
after  the  siime,  she  (lady  Herbert)  wadetl  further  with  me  touching  my  lodging 
with  your  hi^hnodis  ut  Chelsea,  which  I  denied  lodging  with  your  highness,  but 
that  indeed  I  went  by  the  garden  as  1  wont  to  the  bis^hop  of  L<ondon  s  house, 
and  at  this  point  stooil  with  her  u  long  time,  till  at  last  she  told  me  further 
tokens,  which  niudc  me  change  colour,  who,  like  a  fuUe  wench,  took  me  with 
the  niannor ;  thfu  remembering  what  she  was,  and  knowing  how  well  ye 
trusted  her,  exsiinined  whether  those  tliin);3  came  from  your  highness  or  were 
feigned.  iShe  an.-wered,  ^that  they  came  from  your  highness  ^^nd  he  (lord  Her- 
bert) that  he  know  it  tn  be  true,*  fur  the  which  I  render  unto  your  highness  my 
most  huniMo  and  hoarty  thanks,  for  by  her  company,  in  default  of  yours,  I  shall 
ibortoii  till*  Weeks  in  these  j>arts,  which  heretofure  were  four  days  longer  in 
every  one  of  thorn  than  thoy  were  under  the  plummet  at  Chelsea.  Besides  this 
eomnioitity.  I  may  also  inform  your  highness,  by  her,  how  I  do  proceed  in  my 
matter,  although  I  should  take  my  old  friend  Walter  Errol.  1  have  not  as  yet 
attempted  my  strength,  for  that  I  would  be  lirst  throughly  in  credit,  ere  I  would 
move  tlie  same ;  but  beseeching  your  highness  that  I  may  not  so  use  my  said 
■tren^th,  that  they  shall  think,  and  hereafter  cast  in  my  teeth,  that  by  their  suit  I 
•ought,  and  ohuiined  your  good-will,  for  hitherto  I  am  out  of  all  their  dangers  for 
■ny  pleasure  that  they  have  done  for  me  worthy  of  thanks,  and,  as  I  judge,  your 
highness  may  say  the  like;  wherefore  by  mine  advice  we  will  keep  us,  so 
nothing  mi-trusting  the  goo<lne?s  of  Gotl,  but  wo  shiill  bo  able  to  live  out  of  their 
danger,  as  thoy  »lmll  out  of  ours  ;  yet  I  mean  not  but  to  use  their  friendship  to 
bring  our  i)uri>n!K*  to  pass,  as  occai^ion  shall  serve.  If  I  knew  by  what  mean  I 
aiiglit  gratify  your  highness  for  your  glKxlno^s  to  me,  bhowod  at  our  last  kxlging 
Ufethcr,  it  shoultl  not  \tc  slack  to  declare  mine  lady  again,  and  to  that  intent  that 
I  might  be  more  iKiund  unto  your  highness,  that  once  in  three  days  I  might 
reefive  three  lines  in  a  letter  from  you,  and  us  many  lines  and  letters  more  as 
■lisll  seem  go«»l  unto  your  highness.  AIm),  I  sluill  humbly  desire  your  hi^^hness 
to  give  me  one  of  your  small  pictures,  if  ye  have  any  lert,  who  with  his  silence 
ihail  give  me  ncca-ion  to  think  on  the  friendly  cheer  that  I  shall  rorcivo  when 
my  suit  shall  be  at  an  end;  and  thus,  lor  fear  of  troubling  your  highness  with 

*He  calls  Katharine  Parrs  brother  and  sister,  lord  and  lady  Herbert,  thus,  be 
%Ui9  he  wad  then  her  huslNUuL 
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mjr  long  and  rud«9  letter,  I  take  my  leave  of  youx  bigfaneti,  wiahing  that  my  bp 
may  be  one  co  good,  that  I  may  declare  flo  much  by  mouth  at  the  same  honr^ 
this  was  writing,  which  was  twelve  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  this  Tuesday,  ib« 
17th  of  ^lay,  at  St  James's. 

**I  wrote  your  highness  a  line  in  my  last  letter,  that  my  lord  of  Somerset  vu 
going  to  that  shire,  who  hath  been  sick,  which  by  the  ■  thereof;  and  as  I  c 
dersiand,  may  get  thither  as  to-morrow. 

'*  From  bim  whom  ye  have  bound  to  honour,  love,  and  in  all  lawful  thisp 
obey, 

•*  T.  Sktxovb,  Ac" 
Indorsed, — '*The  lord-admiral  1  to  the  queene."^ 

In  this  loverlike  and  romantic  manner  did  the  fair  queen-dowapr, 
and  her  secretly  wedded  lord  past  the  merry  month  of  3Iay,  whueli, 
according  to  king  Edward^s  diary,  was  their  bridal  month.  TbeoA- 
repeated  assertion,  that  ^Katharine  wedded  Seymour  so  immediately 
after  the  death  of  her  royal  husband,  that,  had  she  proved  a  mother  an 
soon  as  she  might  have  done,  it  would  have  been  a  doubt  whether  the 
child  should  have  been  accounted  the  late  king's  or  the  admiraiV' 
rests  wholly  on  the  charge  that  was  brought  after  her  decease,  against 
Seymour  in  his  indictment.  Katharine,  for  her  own  sake,  would  scarcely 
have  married  till  full  three  months  had  elapsed,  since  the  death  of  the 
king,  as  her  issue,  whether  male  or  female,  by  the  tenour  of  Hemy 
Vlll.'s  will,  would  have  been  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  she  was  too  pnident,  and  at  the  same  time  too  ambitious,  to  liave 
risked  the  benefit,  and  dignity  she  would  have  obtained,  by  a  coDtia- 
gency  that  might  have  ultimately  given  her  the  rank  and  power  oft 
queen-mother. 

Alay  was  certainly  the  earliest  period  in  which  she  could,  with  any 
degree  of  safety,  to  say  nothing  of  propriety,  contract  matrimony  viih 
her  former  lover;  and  even  this,  notwithstanding  the  precedent  a^ordeil 
by  the  parallel  case  of  the  precipitate  marriage  of  Mary,  queen  d 
France,  with  Charles  Brandon,  was  a  great  breach  of  royal  etiquette. 

Seymour  at  length  became  impatient  of  the  restraints  that  attended  his 
clandestine  intercourse  with  his  royal  bride,  and  applied  to  the  princesi 
3Iary,  for  her  advice  and  iniluence  in  the  matter.  In  her  dr}'  and  very 
characteristic  reply,  the  princess  commences  with  allusions  to  some 
amplification  of  her  es^tablishment,  which  the  interest  of  lord  Seymoor, 
in  the  council  of  guardianship  and  regency,  had  expedited : — 

'•  My  lonl. 

**  After  my  liearty  commendations,  those  shall  be  to  declare  to  you  that  accortt 
iug  to  your  accu*lomed  gcntlenei»s,  I  have  received  six  warrants  iVom  yom  hr 
your  servant,  this  bearer  (the  bearer  of  this),  for  ihe  wbich  1  do  give  you  var 
hearty  thanks,  by  whom  also  I  received  your  letter,  wberein,  as  uiethinkeiL  1 
perceive  i>trange  new8  concerning  a  suit  you  have  in  hand  to  the  queen  iurrov^ 
riage,  for  the  sooner  obtaining  whereof  you  seem  to  think  that  my  letters  tai^ 
do  you  a  favour. 

**  My  lord,  in  this  case  I  trust  your  wisdom  doth  consider  that,  if  it  were  Ki 

»Si;Hi-  Paper  MSS.,  E'iwarl  VI.,  No.  20. 

*  Art.  2U  of  charije  uijainst  ^feynlour.     Burnet's  Hist,  of  Ref.,  p.  11.    Keccrdi, 
p.  100. 
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my  nearoflt  kinsman  and  dearest  friend  on  fyve  (ali^'e),  of  all  other  creatures  in 
the  world  it  standeth  least  M'ith  my  poor  honour  to  be  a  medler  in  this  matter, 
considering  wlio«e  wife  her  grace  was  of  late,  and  besides  that,  if  she  be  minded 
to  grant  >'our  suit,  my  letters  shall  do  you  but  small  pleasure.  On  the  other  side, 
if  the  remembrance  of  the  king's  majesty,  my  father  (wliose  sonl  God  pardon !) 
will  not  suffer  her  to  graunt  your  suit,  I  am  nothing  able  to  persuade  her  to  for- 
get the  loss  of  him,  who  is,  as  yet.  very  rife  in  mine  own  retnenibrauce.  Where- 
fi>re  I  shall  most  earnestly  require  you  (the  premises  considered)  to  think  none 
ankindness  in  me.  though  I  refuse  to  be  a  medler  any  ways  in  this  matter,  assur- 
ing you  that  (teooing  matten  tet  apart ^  wherein^  i^^ng  a  maid^  I  am  nothing  cun- 
ming).  if  oiherways  it  shall  lie  in  my  power  to  do  you  pleasure,  I  shall  be  as 
flad  to  do  it  as  you  to  require  it,  both  for  his  blood's  sake  that  you  be  of,*  and 
also  for  the  gentleness  which  I  have  always  found  in  you,  as  knoweth  Almighty 
God,  to  whose  tuition  I  commit  you.  From  Wanstead,  this  Saturday,  at  night, 
being  the  4th  of  June. 

**  Your  assured  friend,  to  my  power, 

"Mabti." 

The  princess  Elizabeth  was,  at  that  time,  residing  at  Chelsea,  with 
queen  Katharine,  to  whose  maternal  care  she  had  been  consigned  by  the 
council  of  the  young  king.  It  is  very  likely  that  she  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  whole  af&ir,  for  even  if  the  queen  had  not  made  her 
a  confidante,  her  acute  powers  of  observation,  and  natural  talent  for 
intrigue,  would  undoubtedly  have  enabled  her  to  penetrate  the  cause  of 
the  handsome  Seymour^s  mysterious  visits  and  ailmissions,  through  the 
postern  gate  of  the  gardens  at  Chelsea. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May,  queen  Katharine  was  sojourning  at  St 
Jameses  Palace  for  a  few  days,  and,  while  there,  she  wrote  the  young 
king  a  Latin  letter  on  the  subject  of  her  great  love  for  his  late  father 
Henry  Viil.  This  was  rather  an  extraordinary  subject  for  the  royal 
widow  to  dilate  upon,  since  she  was  at  the  very  time  married  to  Sey- 
mour. She  added  to  her  letter  many  quotations  from  Scripture,  and 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  the  young  monarch  would  answer  the 
epistle,  which  he  did,  in  the  same  learned  language.  The  following  is 
a  translation  of  Edward^s  letter ;  that  of  Katharine  Parr  is  lost,  but  the 
answer  gives  a  clear  idea  of  its  contents : 

**  As  I  was  so  near  to  you,  and  saw  you,  or  expected  to  see  you  every  day,  I 
wrote  no  letter  to  you,  since  letters  are  tokens  of  reniembrance  and  kindness  be- 
tween  those  who  are  at  a  great  distance.  But,  being  urged  by  your  request,  I 
Would  not  abstain  longer  from  writing — first,  that  I  may  do  what  is  acceptable 
to  ycu,  and  then  to  answer  tlio  letter  you  wrote  to  me  when  yon  were  at  Sl 
James  fl.  In  which,  first,  you  set  before  my  eyes  the  great  love  you  bear  my 
lither  the  king,  of  most  noble  memory,  then  your  good-will  towards  me,  and 
lastly,  your  godliness  and  knowledge,  and  learning  in  the  Scriptures.  Proceed, 
therefore,  in  your  good  course ;  continue  to  love  my  father,  and  to  show  the  same 
great  kindne&s  to  me  which  I  have  ever  perceived  in  you.  Cease  not  to  love 
Uid  read  the  Scriptures,  but  persevere  in  always  reading  them ;  for  in  the  first 
fou  show  the  duty  of  a  good  wife  and  a  good  subject,  and  in  tlie  second,  the 
warmth  of  your  friendship,  and  in  the  third,  your  piety  to  God.  WhereforOi 
Mace  you  love  my  father,  1  cannot  but  much  esteem  you ;  since  you  love  me,  I 
cannot  but  love  you  in  return ;  and,  since  you  love  the  Word  of  GimI,  1  do  love 
and  admire  you  with  my  whole  heart.    Wherefore,  if  there  be  any  thing  wherein 

*  Being  uucle  to  h^r  brother,  Edward  VI.,  to  whom  she  here  ailudev 
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1  may  do  you  a  kindness,  either  in  word  or  deed,  I  will  do  h  williagly.    F«» 

well,  this  30th  of  May.'' » 

The  artless  young  sovereign  was  in  the  end  not  only  induced  to  re- 
commend his  wily  uncle  to  his  widowed  step-mother  for  a  husband,  bal 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  actually  a  match  of  his  own  making.  In  ihe 
innocence  of  his  heart  Edward  wrote  the  following  letter  with  his  owi 
hand  to  queen  Katharine,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  bi^ly  obli|cd 
to  her  for  acceding  to  his  wish  by  marrying  his  uncle.  The  digniTf 
with  which  the  monarch,  in  his  tenth  year,  olfers  his  royal  protection  to 
the  mature  bride  and  bridegroom  is  truly  amusing. 

To   THB    <lUBB2r's    OBACB. 

**  Wc  thank  you  heartily,  not  only  for  the  gentle  acceptation  of  our  suit  moTid 
unto  you,  but  also  for  the  loving  accompli:thing  of  the  same,  wherein  }'ou  hire 
declared,  not  only  a  desire  to  gratify  us,  but  to  declare  the  good-wilU  likewije, 
that  we  bear  to  you  in  all  your  requests.  Wherefore  ye  shall  not  need  to/civ 
any  grief  to  come  or  to  tuspeet  lack  of  aid  in  need^  seeing  that  he.  being  mine  ancle, 
is  of  so  good  a  nature  that  he  will  not  be  troublesome  any  means  unto  yon,  and 
I  of  such  mind,  that  for  divers  just  causes  1  must  favour  you.  But  even  as  witlh 
out  cause  you  merely  require  help  against  him  whom  you  have  put  in  trust  vifh 
the  carriage  of  these  Icners,  so  may  I  merely  return  the  same  request  unto  yo8| 
to  provide  that  he  may  live  with  you  also  without  grief,  which  hath  given  him 
wholly  unto  ytni :  and  I  mi  II  so  provide  for  you  l>otli,  that  if  hereafter  any  grief 
befall.  I  shall  be  a  ^ifficient  succour  in  your  godly  or  praiseable  enterprises. 

*■  Fare  ye  well,  with  much  increase  of  honour  aud  virtue  in  ChrisL  From  St 
James,  the  iive-and-iwenty  day  of  June. 

*•  Edwakd." 

Indor?od,  in  an  anti'jue  hand, — **Tlie  king*s  majesty's  letter  to  the  queen  afttr 
marriage.  June  io,  1048." 

Younjr  Edward,  in  his  journal,  notices  the  anger  of  the  lord-protector, 
at  the  marriage  of  the  admiral  with  the  queen-dowager.  Somerset,  ind 
his  council,  loudly  condemned  the  presumption  of  the  audacious  Sev- 
mour,  in  daring  to  contract  this  lofty  alliance,  without  leave  or  license 
of  those  who  exercised  the  authority  of  the  crown.  Thev  did  what 
they  could  to  testify  ihoir  hostility,  by  withholding  from  queen  Kalhi- 
rine  all  tlie  jewels  that  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the  late  king,  under 
the  pretext  that  they  were  not  personal  properly,  but  heir-looms  to  the 
crown.  This  was  touching  the  lady  on  a  very  tender  point.  *•  Can  a 
bride  forget  her  ornaments  ?"  is  a  scriptural  quer\',  founded  on  the  cha- 
racteristic attachment  of  females  for  these  glittering  toys.  Neither  the 
equanimity,  nor  the  philosophy  of  this  learned  queen  was  proof  asrain^ 
such  a  provocation  as  the  detention  of  the  costly  endowments,  which 
had  formed  a  portion  of  her  conjugal  wages,  during  the  perilous  tenn 
of  her  ser\'itude  to  her  royal  husband's  caprices. 

The  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  royal  dowager  were  unavailing; 
her  jewels  were  never  restored ;  and  that  their  detention  was  no  le** 
illegal  than  vexatious,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  obsenauon 
of  the  lord-admiral :  ^*  My  brother  is  wondrous  hot  in  helping  ereir 
man  to  his  right  save  me.     He  niaketh  a  great  matter  to  let  me  have  the 

*Strvpe's  -Menitf.,  vol.  ii.  i^art  1,  p.  59,  from  archbishop  Parker's  CoUecuoo  oT 
MSS, ' 
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queen's  jewels,  which  you  see  by  the  whole  opinion  o.  tne  lawyers 
ought  to  belong  to  noe,  and  all  under  pretence  that  he  would  not  the 
king  should  lose  so  much,  as  if  it  were  a  loss  to  the  king  V>  let  me  have 
mine  own !"  ^ 

The  loss  of  her  jewels  was  neither  the  only  affront,  nor  the  only 
wrong  to  which  the  queen-dowager  was  subjected  from  her  powerful 
brother-in-law.  He  had  fixed  his  mind  on  obtaining  a  lease  of  her  fa- 
Tourite  manor  of  Fausterne,  for  a  person  of  the  name  of  Long ;  and  we 
have  seen  with  what  scorn  Katharine,  in  her  first  letter  to  the  admiral, 
speaks  of  his  brother's  ^^  large  offer  for  Fausterne.^'  The  protector, 
however,  strong  in  the  authority  of  his  office,  actually  cause^  Long  to 
be  admitted  as  a  tenant  of  her  majesty's  demesne,  in  defiance  of  her 
wish  to  riEftain  the  property  in  her  own  hands.  Katharine  gives  a  lively 
account  of  her  wrath  at  this  outrage  in  the  following  letter  to  her  hus- 
band.'   She  sayi 


«  My  lord, 

**  Thi^  tthnll  be  to  advertise  yon  that  my  lord  your  brother  hath  this  adernoon 
made  me  a  little  warm.  It  wm  formnato  we  were  fo  much  distant;  for  1  sup- 
]K>«e  else  I  should  have  bitten  him.  Wlmt  cause  have  they  to  fear  (nhe  add$ 
plofffully)  haviti)^  such  a  wife  ?  To-morrow,  or  else  u])on  Saturday,  at  tliree 
ociuck  in  the  afternoon.  I  will  see  the  king,  when  1  intend  to  utter  all  my  choler 
to  my  lord  your  brother,  if  you  shall  not  give  me  advice  to  the  contrary;  for  I 
would  be  loth  to  do  any  thing  to  hinder  your  matter.  I  will  declare  to  you  how 
my  Itird  huih  used  me  concerning  Fausterne ;  and  aAer,  I  shuU  most  humbly 
de?irc  you  tn  direct  mine  answer  to  him  in  that  behalf.  It  like<l  him  tonlay  to 
send  my  chancellor  to  me,  willing  him  to  declare  to  me  that  ho  liad  brought 
master  Longs  leasCfand  thnthc  doubted  not  but  1  would  let  him  enjoy  the  same 
U>  his  coinino<lity.  wherein  I  bhould  do  to  his  succession  no  small  pleasure, 
nothing  con.-idering  his  honour,  which  this  matter  toucheth  not  a  litilf,  for  so 
much  as  1  ut  sundry  times  declared  unto  him  that  only  cause  of  my  repair  into 
thrtse  [iarts  was  for  the  commotlity  of  the  prirk,  which  else  I  wouhl  not  have 
done.  Hi',  notwithstanding,  hath  so  used  the  matter,  with  giving  master  Long 
tnch  courage,  that  he  refuseth  to  receive  such  cattle  as  are  brought  here  for  the 
provision  of  my  house :  and  so  in  the  meantime  I  am  forced  to  commit  them  to 
farmers.  My  l(ird,  I  beseech  you  sen<l  me  word  with  speed  how  I  shall, order 
myself  to  my  new  brother.  And  thus  I  take  my  leave  with  my  most  humble 
tfiil  hearty  cinnmendations,  wishing  ynu  all  your  grnlly  desires,  and  so  well  to 
do  as  I  would  myself,  ami  better.  From  Chelsrn,  in  great  haste. 
**  By  your  humble,  true,  and  loving  wife  in  her  heart, 

**  Katkrtx  th»  Qckjtk,  K.  P."» 

Whether  Katharine  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  telling  the  protector 
her  mind,  in  the  presence  of  his  royal  nephew,  does  not  appear,  but 
ihe  was  probably  frustrated,  in  her  intention  of  obtaining  an  interview 
with  the  young  king,  by  the  party  nio.st  interested  in  keeping  them 
apart  Surely  so  rich  a  scene  as  that  which  she  meditated  would  have 
been  recorded  if  it  had  ever  taken  place.  Somerset  is  supposed  to  have 
beeu  excited  to  this  injurious  treatment  of  the  widow  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter, and  benefactor,  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  malice  of  his  duchess,  who  had 
always  borne  envious  ill-will  against  Katharine  Parr. 

Many  and  various  are  the  accounts  given  by  historians  of  the  caust 

—I  _  —  ' 
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of  the  fatal  animosity  borne  by  these  ladies  towards  each  other.  Opia 
hostility  between  them  broke  out  after  the  marriage  of  Katharine  with 
the  admiralu  in  consequence  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset  refusing  any 
longer  to  fulfil  her  office  of  bearing  up  the  train  of  the  queen-dowager, 
alleging,  ^^  that  it  was  unsuitable  for  her  to  submit  to  perfonn  that  0e^ 
Tice  for  t)ie  wife  of  her  husband^s  younger  brother.^'  *  According  to 
Uoyd,  ^^  the  duchess  not  only  refused  to  bear  up  the  queen^  train,  but 
actually  jostled  with  her  for  precedence ;  so  that,''  continues  he,  quaint* 
Iv,  ^  what  between  the  train  of  the  queen,  and  the  long  gown  of  the 
duchess,  they  raised  so  much  dust  at  court,  as  at  last  put  out  the  eyei 
of  both  their  husbands,  and  caused  their  executions." 

The  pretence  on  which  the  duchess  of  Somerset  founded  her  pie- 
sumptuous  dispute  for  precedency  with  the  queen-dowager,  in  the  court 
of  Edward  VI.,  was,  that  as  the  wife  of  the  protector  and  guardian  of 
the  realm,  she  had  a  right  to  take  place  of  every  lady  in  England.  It  is 
possible  that,  with  the  exception  Of  the  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  the 
might;  but  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.,  whereby  it  was  provided  that  Aofie 
of  Cleves  should  take  precedency  afler  his  queen,  and  the  princesses, 
his  daughters,  of  every  oilier  lady  in  the  realm,  settled  the  matter  of 
Katharine  Parr's  precedency  beyond  contravention ;  and  the  arrogint 
duchess  was  compelled  to  yield,  but  never  forgave  the  mortilication. 

According  to  Heylin,  the  duchess  of  Somerset  was  accustomed  to  in- 
veigh, in  the  bitterest  manner,  against  queen  Katharine,  and  actually  ex- 
pressed herself  concerning  her  in  the  following  coarse  and  detracting 
language: — ^^Did  not  Henry  VIII.  marry  Katharine  Parr  in  his  doling 
days,  when  he  had  brought  himself  so  low  by  his  lust  and  cruelty  that 
no  lady  that  stood  on  her  honour  would  venture  on  him  ?  And  shall  I 
now  give  place  to  her,  who,  in  her  former  estate  was  but  Latiroefs 
widow,  an<l  who  is  now  fain  to  cast  herself  for  support  on  a  younger 
brother  ?  If  master  admiral  teach  his  wife  no  better  manners,  I  am  she 
that  will."' 

The  tender  affection  which  the  young  king  lavished  on  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  his  reverence  for  her  talents,  virtue,  and  piety,  excited,  of 
course,  the  jealousy  and  ill-will,  not  only  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
but  of  her  husband  also ;  and  the  vulgar  insolence  of  the  former  was 
sysieniaiically  exerted  to  keep  so  powerful  a  rival  from  the  court.  The 
king  was  certainly  far  more  attached  to  his  uncle  Thomas  Seymour, 
than  to  the  protector,  and  Katharine  Parr  had  always  been  to  him  in 
the  place  of  the  mother  whom  he  had  never  known.  Allied  with  them 
was  his  best-loved  sister,  Elizabeth,  and  his  amiable  and  highly  gil'teil 

'Carnden's  Elizabeth. 

■Hayu'ard,  in  his  Life  of  Eilward  VI.,  speaks  of  Anne  Stmnhope.  duche«5  o< 
Sonicrset,  ^'as  u  woman  tor  many  imperfections  intolerable,  but  for  pride  roon 
Htn»us.  ^^he  was  bcjth  exreoding  violent  and  subtle  in  aocoinpliiihing  her  eo^lst 
ri-r  which  she  spurned  all  respects  uC  cnn.^cicncc  and  shame.  This  woman  did 
l>ear  such  invincible  hate  to  the  queen-ilo wager,  tir^t.  for  lif^ht  causes  aoil  v> 
man's  quarrels,  and  e«'pec'ialiy  l>ec*uiiM.>  »he  («iueen  Katharine)  had  procedei^y 
over  tier,  being  the  wife  of  the  greatoat  peer  in  tlie  Uiiid." 
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cousin,  lady  Jane  Gray,  who  were  both  the  eleves  of  the  queen,  and  re- 
siding in  her  house. 

The  project  of  uniting  lady  Jane  Gray  with  Edward  VI.  originated 
with  Katharine  Parr,  who  had  directed  her  education  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  her  a  suitable  companion  for  the  royal  scholar. 

The  aspiring  protector  desired  to  match  king  Edward  with  his  own 
daughter,  the  learned  lady  Jane  Seymour,*  and  to  obtain  lady  Jane  Gray 
for  his  son.  His  plans  were,  however,  frustrated  by  a  private  arrange- 
ment between  the  admiral,  and  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  the  preliminaries 
of  which  were  thus  arranged.  Soon  after  the  death  of  king  Henry,  one 
Harrington,  a  confidential  officer  of  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  came  to  the 
marquess  of  Dorset's  house,  at  Westminster,  and  proposed  to  him  to 
enter  into  a  close  friendship,  and  alliance  with  his  master,  who  was  like 
to  come  to  very  great  authority.  He  advised  Dorset  to  permit  his 
daughter,  lady  Jane  Gray,  to  reside  with  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  because 
he  would  have  the  means  of  matching  her  much  to  his  comfort. 

**  With  whom  will  he  match  her  V^  asked  Dorset. 

^  Marry,''  quoth  Harrington,  ^  1  doubt  not  you  shall  see  him  marry 
her  to  the  king.'" 

Upon  these  persuasions,  Dorset  visited  the  admiral  that  day  week,  at 
Seymour  Place,  who  gave  such  explanations  of  his  prospects,  that  Dor- 
set struck  a  bargain^  with  him,  sent  for  his  daughter,  and  consigned  her 
to  him  as  an  inmate  of  his  house,  in  which  she  remained  during  the  life 
of  Katharine  Parr. 

Queen  Katharine's  cup-bearer,  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  continued  to 
follow  her  fortunes  from  the  time  of  king  Henry's  decease.  The  Throck- 
morton MS.  furnitihes  the  following  details  connected  with  Katharine's 
fourth  marriage : — 

"My  sovereijfn  lost,  the  queen  I  did  attend 
Tlio  time  wlion  widow,  mourning  she  tlid  rest ; 
And  while  she  marrie<l  was  unto  her  end, 
I  willingly  obeyed  her  highness's  hest; 
Who  nie  esteeineti,  and  thought  my  service  good, 
Whereas,  iu  truth,  to  dniall  ellect  it  stood. 


**Her  husband,  fourth,  was  uncle  to  the  king 
Lord  Seymour,  high  by  otfice,  admiral. 


oi 


■The  boy  king,  with  more  prido  than  has  generally  been  attributed  to  him, 
leTOlied  at  the  idea  of  forming  an  alliance  with  a  kinswoman,  and  a  subject.  He 
AOtrs,  with  dignilied  displea^iure.  in  that  dei>OMitory  of  his  private  thoughts,  hit 
journal,  the  presumptuous  project  of  his  uncle  Somerset  to  marry  him  to  hit 
cousin,  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  obsi^rving,  tliat  it  was  his  intention  to  choose  for 
his  queen  **a  foreign  princess,  well  stvffed  and  jeiceUtd"  meaning  that  his  royal 
bride  tthouhl  be  endowed  with  a  suitable  dower,  and  a  right  royal  wanlrobe. 

'Those  who  compare  this  conversation  with  the  document  publi^htvl  by  thai 
freiU  hi»torical  antiquary,  !<ir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  Memorials  <>f  lady  Jane 
Grav,  wherebv  we  learn  that  tlie  marquess  of  Dorset  sold,  ft)r  live  hundred 
pounils,  the  wardship  of  his  daughter  June,  to  lonl  Tlioma.o,  will  U*  convincofi 
diat  this  bargain  (which  was  by  lio  means  a  strange  one  iu  ihuse  detestabia 
tjmi*«)  wa«  (>triK>k  at  this  intHrvit>w. 

'  r^itci  s  Ld»«ura  and  3laiy,  vol.  i.  p.  lob. 
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In  praiee  of  whom  loud  peals  I  oogfat  to  ring; 
For  he  was  hardy,  wise,  and  liberal ; 
His  climbing  high,  disdained  by  his  peeri, 
Was  thought  the  cause  he  lived  not  out  his 

"  Iler  house  was  deemed  a  second  court  of  right, 
Because  there  flocked  still  nobility: 
He  spared  no  cost  his  lady  to  delight, 
Or  to  maintain  her  princely  ro^'alty." 

After  queen  Katharine  had  been  the  wife  of  her  beloved  Seymour 
some  months,  there  was  a  prospect  of  her  becomiog^  a  mother.  Ilef 
raptures  at  the  anticipation  of  a  blessing  which  had  been  denied  to  all 
her  other  marriages,  carried  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion,  and 
her  husbami  was  no  less  transported  than  herself;  the  feelings  of  paiei^ 
nity  with  them  amounted  to  passion.  During  a  brief  separation,  while 
Seymour  was  at  court,  vainly  soliciting  of  his  brother  the  restoimtioa 
of  queen  Katharine^s  property,  among  which  not  only  the  late  k'uxgt 
gifts,  but  those  of  her  mother,  were  unjustly  detained,  he  writes  in  i 
very  confidential  and  loving  strain  to  his  teeming  consort : 

"  AAer  my  humble  commendations  and  thanks  for  your  letter.  As  I  was  pn- 
plexed  heretofore  with  unkindness,  apprehending  1  should  not  have  justice  ia 
all  my  cau:>es  from  those  that  I  thought  would  have  been  partial  to  mr,  even  «a 
the  receiving  of  your  leiler  revived  my  spirits;  partly  for  that  I  do  peroeivtr  )\u 
be  armed  with  paiiejice,  howsoever  the  matter  may  fall.     But  chiefest "" 

Here  he  proceeds  to  exult  in  fierce  hopes  that  his  expected  fm, 
^  should  God  give  him  life  to  live  as  long  as  his  father,'  will  revenue  his 
wrongs." 

"Now,''  continues  he,  "to  put  you  in  some  hope  agnin.  This  day,  a  lit!>  be- 
fore ilie  rectMving  your  letter,  I  have  !>{X)ken  u>  my  lord  (S>mereet).  wli-ini  I 
have  60  well  liandlcd  that  he  is  somewhat  qualified:  and  although  I  am  in  re 
hopes  tli^rfif,  yet  I  am  in  no  despair.  I  have  also  broken  to  him  for  }\nt 
moilier's  jrilt:  he  makes  answer,  *  that  at  the  finishing  of  the  matter  you  ^iJs!I 
either  have  your  own  again,  or  else  some  recompense  as  ye  shall  be  ccij!*r:; 
wiihal.'  I  spake  to  him  of  your  going  down  into  the  country*  on  WerluvMlRV, 
who  was  sorry  thereof,  trusting  that  I  would  be  here  all  to-morrow,  to  hear  vi.it 
the  Frenchman  will  do.  But  on  Monday,  at  dinner,  I  trust  to  be  uith  yan.  Af 
ibr  the  Freuchinen.  I  have  no  mistrust  that  they  shall  be  any  let  (hindntutt*^  ::' 
my  goin*;  with  you  this  journey,  or  any  of  my  continuing  tliere  with  yr-ur  li.;:i- 
iie.<*i.  Thus,  till  that  time,  I  bid  your  hi^hnoss  most  heartily  well  to  fare,  anJ 
thank  you  for  your  news,  which  were  right  heartily  welcome  to  me.** 

lie  then  expresses  his  wishes  that  both  the  queen,  and  his  expected 
progeny,  whoin  he  insists  is  to  be  a  boy,  may  be  kept  in  health,  ••  widi 
good  diet  and  walking ;''  and  concludes  in  these  words  : — 

»•  And  so  I  bid  iny  most  dear  and  well-beloved  wife  most  heartily  well  to  fare 
From  Wesmiiiifior,  tiiis  Saturday,  the  Cth  of  June. 

^  Your  highness's  mo»t  faithful  loving  husband. 

*Tytlers  State  rajicrs,  entitled  ''England,  under  Edward  YI.  and  Mary."  tjpi 
104- liM.. 

■To  J?udley.  This  marks  the  precise  time  of  the  queen's  retirement  thii'.'?'. 
where  her  confinement  was  to  take  place. 


The  qu(*n  waj  then  si  Hanworih,  one  of  ihe  roynl  manors  belonging 
to  her  don-erj  from  whetx^e  Seymour  eacorieil  her  tu  his  principal  bfr> 
rottial  rciiiilenci! — Sudley  Casile. 

The  jsnlmisy  with  which  the  Juke  of  Somereel  regnrdcil  his  brnther 
Ibe  atliiiirul.  operated  lo  prevent,  as  far  &b  he  could,  ihe  slightest  inier- 
eoar«e  between  him  and  their  royal  nephew,  the  young  tiiiig.  Tlic 
Mfmiral,  howL-rer,  who  was  bent  on  8uper«edi))g  Soinersei  in  itie  olliee 
of  protector,  contrived  lo  keep  up  a  secret  COTrespondence  with  Cilwaril, 
maa  to  supply  him  with  money,  of  which  he  wsa  kept  alnxwi  ilesiitule.' 
One  of  the  agents  of  this  coirespondence  was  John  Fowler,  a  penile- 
man  of  Eilward's  privy  ctiamber.  The  following  letter  »hnws  how 
li^lanlly  the  young  king  was  beset,  and  ihc  jealous  care  taken  by 
Sotnerset,  and  his  sutelhies.  to  prevent  his  writing  lo  that  beloved 
•te(>-mullier,  to  whom  his  heurl  yearned  with  not  less  llinn  liliol  tei>- 
tlerness : — 

Joan  foWI-in  TO  MT  tOBS-tDMiajlL. 

-I  hub!  humbly  Ibank  your  lordsliip  Tor  youi  letter,  datm]  the  IStti  of  ihifl  pr 
«rnt.  which  leilei  I  ahownt  lo  the  kiiig'i  majesty ;  mod  whpreos.  in  my  Inst  lew 
to  jMut  lonlihip,  I  wrole  udio  jiiu,  il  Uis  grace  oould  tfet  any  *pai«  unte,  h 
gnce  would  wnu  a  Irttet  u  lbs  quoen*  gnce  uid  to  you. 

■■  RU  highueu  deiitcs  youi  ionlstiip  to  panlon  him,  ibi  bis  graue  ii  nol  hatf  •    j 
fmmrur  0/  an  hour  abmt  ,■  but  in  BUP.h   leisure  u  his  grace  hail,  big  miijerty  lialh     , 
irrilten  (here  inoloifd)  his  commeadationa  to  thf  quccn'a  Krace.  and  10  your 
lonlship,  that  he  i>  to  mu(<h  bound  to  you  that  h«  mutl  needs  rcinnnber  you 
klwsyi;  and  as  liii  grace  may  have  tiiue  you  sIibII  well  perceive  by  auch  small 
Jhim  of  rwwtnineiiilalioiu  with  his  own  hand."' 

Encloa«<d  within  Fowler's  letter  are  the  royal  notes  alluded  lo,  written 
Vy  Edward's  own  hand  on  torn  and  shabby  scraps  of  paper,  betraying 
both  the  scarchy  of  that  article  in  the  royal  escritoire,  and  the  stealthy 
manner  In  vrhith  they  were  penned.  The  first  is  a  mysierious  rerjuest 
for  money,  addressed  to  his  uncle  : — 

>*  .My  lord, — Send  me,  per  Latimer,  as  much  as  ye  think  good,  and 
deliver  it  to  Fowler.  Edwabb." 

The  second  of  "  thest  small  ^ncj"  la  : — 

^  My  lord,  I  thank  you,  and  pray  you  [o  have  me  commended  to  the 

There  is  in  the  context  of  Fowler's  letter  an  allusion  to  queen  Kn- 
llarine's  situation,  with  a  friendly  wish  fur  the  birth  of  the  son,  of 
whom  both  parents  were  so  fondly  desirous.  He  says,  '^  My  lady  of 
Somerset  Is  brought  lo  bed  of  a  goodly  boy,  and  I  trust  in  Almighty 
God  the  queen's  grace  shall  have  another."  Fowler's  letter  is  dated 
Jaly  I9ih,  from  Hampton,  where  Ihe  young  king  then  was.  Seymour's 
great  object  was  to  gel  a  letter  written  by  king  Edward,  complaining  of 
the  arbiirary  conduct  of  the  protector,  and  ihe  reslraini  in  which  he- 
was  kept  by  him.  Edward  had  actually  consented  (o  write  the  letter, 
which  the  admiral  was  lo  lay  before  the  parliameni ;  hut  before  thia 
could  be  done  the  plot  was  betrayed  to  ihe  protector.  The  admire)  was 
called  before  the  council  to  answer  for  his  proceeding.      He  defied 
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thein,  but  when  he  was  threatened  with  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  be 
made  submissions  to  his  brother,  a  hollow  reconciliation  took  (dace  for 
tlie  present,  and  800/.  per  annum  was  added  to  his  appointments  by  the 
protector,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  him.' 

As  long  as  queen  Katharine  livetT)  the  admiral  was  too  powerful  for 
bis  foes;  perhaps  he  did  not  sufliciently  appreciate  her  valii/,  even  in  a 
political  and  worldly  point  of  view,  till  it  was  too  late.  The  residence 
of  the  princess  Elizabeth  under  their  roof  was  fatal  to  the  wedded  hap< 
piness  of  Seymour  and  Katharine.  The  queen,  forgetful  that  a  Uoon- 
ing  girl  in  her  Hfteenth  year  was  no  longer  a  child,  had  impnideoily 
encouraged  the  admiral  to  romp  with  her  royal  step-daughter  in  her 
presence.  Mrs.  Ashley,  the  princess  Elizabeth's  governess,  in  her  de- 
position before  the  privy  council,  gives  a  strange  picture  of  the  coeise 
manners  of  the  times,  in  which  such  proceedings  could  be  tolerated  in 
a  palace,  and  with  royal  ladies. 

^^  At  Chelsea,  after  my  lord  Thomas  Seymour  was  married  to  the 
queen,  he  would  come  many  mornings  into  the  said  lady  Eliabeth^ 
chamber  before  she  were  ready,  and  sometimes  before  she  did  rise,  end 
if  she  were  up  he  would  bid  her  good  morrow,  and  ax  how  she  didt 
and  strike  her  on  the  back  familiarly,  and  so  go  forth  to  his  chamber, 
and  sometimes  go  through  to  Iter  maidens  and  play  with  them.  And  if 
the  princess  were  in  bed,  he  would  put  open  the  curtains  and  bid  her 
good  morrow,  and  she  would  go  further  in  the  bed.  *  And  one  mominf 
he  tried  to  kiss  the  princess  in  her  bed,  and  this  deponent  was  there, 
and  bade  him  iro  away  for  shame.  At  llunworth,  for  two  mornings,  the 
queen  (Katharine  Parr)  was  with  him,  and  they  both  tickled  my  lady 
Elizabetii  in  her  bed.  Another  time,  at  Han  worth,  he  romped  with  her 
in  the  garden,  and  cut  her  gown,  being  black  cloth,  into  a  hondred 
pieces,  and  when  Mrs.  Ashley  came  up  and  chid  lady  Elizabeth,  she 
answered,  ^  she  could  not  strive  with  all,  for  the  queen  held  her  while 
the  lord-admiral  cut  t)ie  dress.'  Another  time,  lady  Elizabeth  heard  the 
master  key  uiiluck  ;  and  knowing  my  lord-admiral  would  come  in,  ran 
out  of  lier  bed  to  her  nmidens,  and  then  went  behind  the  curtain  of  her 
bed,  and  my  lord  tarried  a  long  time  in  hopes  she  would  come  ouL 
Mrs.  Ai^hley  could  not  tell  how  long.  She  (Mrs.  Ashley)  was  told  these 
things  were  complained  of,  and  that  the  lady  Elizabeth  was  evil  spoken 
o£  Then  the  lord-admiral  swore — ^God's  precious  soul!  I  will  tell  my 
lord-protector  how  1  am  slandered  *,  and  1  will  not  leave  off^  for  I  mean 
no  evil.' 

^^At  Seymour  Place,  when  the  queen  slept  there,  he  did  use  awhile 
to  come  up  every  morning  in  his  nightgown  and  slippers;  when  he 
found  my  lady  Elizabeth  up,  and  at  her  book,  then  he  would  look  in  al 
the  gallery-door,  and  bid  her  good  morrow,  and  so  go  on  his  way;  and 
the  deponent  told  my  lord  it  was  an  unseemly  sight  to  see  a  man  so 
little  dressed  in  a  maiden^s  chamber,  with  which  he  was  angry^  but  he 
left  it.  At  llanworth,  the  queen  told  Mrs.  Ashley  ^  that  my  lord-admiral 
looked  in  at  the  gallery-window,  and  saw  my  lady  Elizabeth  witii  her 

'Bliriiet.     Liiigard.     Tytler. 
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it  a  man's  neck.'  Upon  which,  Mrs.  Ashley  questioned  her 
arding  it,  and  the  lady  Elizabeth  denied  it,  weeping,  and  bade 
ill  her  women,  if  there  were  any  man  who  came  to  her  ex- 
rindall?'  my  lady  Elizabeth's  schoolmaster.  Howbeit,  Mrs. 
>ught,  the  queen  being  jealous  did  feign  this  story  to  the  intent 
Ashley  might  take  more  iieed  to  the  proceedings  of  lady  Eli- 
d  the  lord-admiral."  The  governess  added,  ^^  that  her  hus- 
Ashley,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  relative  of  Anne  Boleyn,  did 
warning,  that  he  feared  the  princess  did  bear  some  affection 
l-admiral,  as  she  would  sometimes  blush  when  she  heard  him 

ih  herself  told  Parry,  the  cofferer  of  her  household,  ^  that  she 
admiral  loved  her  but  too  well,  and  that  the  queen  was  jea- 
nn  both ;  and  that,  suspecting  the  frequent  access  of  the  admi- 
,  she  came  suddenly  upon  them  when  they  were  alone,  he 
'  in  his  arms." 

Katharine  was  greatly  oflended  with  them  both,  and  very 
proved  the  princess's  governess  for  her  neglect  of  her  duty  to 
pupil,  in  permitting  her  to  fall  into  such  reprehensible  freedom 
ur.  Conjugal  jealousy  apart,  Katharine  Parr  had  great  cause 
md  alarm ;  for  the  princess  was  under  her  especial  care,  and 
»ut  good  befell  her  at  the  tender  age  of  fifteen,  ^f^t  blame 
course,  attach  to  herself,  especially  if  the  admiral,  for  whom 
ready  outraged  popular  opinion  by  marrying  with  indecorous 
3n,  were  the  author  of  her  young  step-daughter's  ruin.  It  is 
3le  that  the  actual  guilt  incurred  by  the  unhappy  queen,  Katha- 
iward,  in  her  girlhood,  did  not  amount  to  a  greater  degree  of 
y  than  the  unseemly  romping  which  took  place  almost  every 
elsea,  between  the  youthful  princess,  Elizabeth,  and  the  bold, 
nd  of  Katharine  Parr. 

not  appear  that  any  violent  or  injurious  expressions  were  used 
Katharine,  but  she  saw  the  expediency  of  separating  her 
from  that  of  the  princess,  and  acted  upon  it  without  delay. 
no  reason  to  believe  that  she  cherished  vindictive  feelings 
Izabeth ;  for  she  continued  to  correspond  with  her  in  a  friendly 
onate  manner,  as  the  princess  herself  testifies  in  the  playful 
vhat  familiar  letter  which  is  here  subjoined  :— 

LIDT  XLIZABSTH  TO  Til  <lUKS3r.' 

ifa  your  bighncss's  letters  be  most  joyful  to  me  in  absence,  yet  ooq- 
lat  pain  it  is  for  you  to  write,  your  grace  being  so  sickly,  your  com- 

vrere  enough  in  my  lord's  letter.  1  much  rejoice  at  your  health, 
rell-liking  of  the  country,  with  my  humble  thanks  that  your  grace 

with  you  till  I  were  weary  of  that  country.  Your  highness  were 
umbered  if  I  should  not  depart  till  I  were  weary  of  being  with  you; 

were  the  worst  soil  in  the  world,  your  presence  would  make  it 
I  cannot  reprove  my  lord  for  not  doing  your  commendations  in  his 
e  did  it ;  and  although  he  had  not,  yet  I  will  not  complain  on  him, 

be  diligent  to  give  me  knowledge  from  time  to  time  how  his  busy 
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child  dotli ;  and  if  I  were  at  his  binh,  no  doubt  I  would  see  him  beaten,  for  At 
trouble  he  h«th  put  you  to.  Master  Denny  and  my  Iad>%  with  humble  tbank% 
prayeth  must  entirely  for  your  grace,  praying  the  Almighty  God  to  send  yi»  a 
most  hicky  delivcraiice;  and  my  mistrei»s*  wislieth  no  less,  giving  your  bi^iwM 
most  humble  thanks  for  her  commendations.  Written  with  very  iiitle  leiMtn^ 
this  la«t  day  of  July. 

**  Your  humble  daughter, 

This  letter,  dated  within  six  weeks  of  the  queen's  death,  afibrds  con- 
vincing evidence  that  she  was  on  amicable  terms  with  her  royal  step- 
daughter. She  had  not  only  written  kindly  to  Elizabeth,  expressinf  a 
wish  that  she  were  with  her  at  Sudley,  but  she  had  even  encouraged  the 
admiral  to  write,  when  not  well  enough  herself  to  continue  the  com- 
spondence — a  proof  that  Katharine  Parr,  though  she  had  considered  it 
proper  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dangerous  familiarity,  Vith  which  her  hus- 
band had  presumed  to  demean  himself  towards  her  royal  charge,  did 
not  regard  it  as  any  thing  beyond  a  passing  folly.  But  even  if  ber 
heart  had  been  torn  with  a  temporary  pans  of  jealousy,  she  was  too 
amiable  to  blight  the  opening  (lower  of  Elizabeth's  life,  by  revealing  • 
feeling  so  injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  youthful  princess.  It  wm 
not,  however,  Elizabeth,  but  the  young,  and  early  wise  lady  Jane  Gny, 
who  became  the  companion  of  Katliarine  Parr,  at  Sudlcy  Castle,  when 
she  withdrew  thither  to  await  the  birth  of  her  child.  Lady  Jane  con- 
tinued with  queen  Katharine,  till  the  melancholy  sequel  of  her  food 
hopes  of  maternity. 

Sudley  Castle  *  was  royal  property,  that  had  been  granted  to  the  ad- 
miral, by  the  regency,  on  the  death  of  king  Henry.  It  was  suspecied 
that  lands  thus  illegally  obtained  were  held  on  a  doubtful  tenure.  One 
day,  when  queen  Katharine  was  walking  in  Sudley  Park,  with  her  hus- 
band and  sir  Robert  Tyrwhitt,  she  said,  "  Master  Tyrwhilt,  you  wiQ 
see  the  king,  when  he  cometh  to  full  age,  will  call  in  his  lands  again  h 
fast  as  they  be  now  given  away  from  him."  **  Marry,"  said  Master 
Tyrwhitt,  **  then  will  Sudley  Castle  be  gone  from  my  lord-adminl.'^ 
'^  Marry,"  rejoined  the  queen,  ^»  I  do  assure  you  he  intends  lo  ofler  to 
restore  them,  and  give  them  freely  back  when  that  time  comes."  Queen 
Katharine  had  a  princely  retinue  in  attendance  upon  her,  in  her  retire- 
ment at  Sudley  Castle,  of  ladies-in-waiting,  maids  of  honour,  and  gentle- 
women in  ordinary,  besides  the  appointments  for  her  expected  nursery 
and  lying-in  chamber,  and  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen 
of  her  household,  and  yeomen  of  the  guard.  She  had  several  of  the 
most  learned  men,  among  the  lights  of  the  Reformation,  for  her  chap- 
lains ;'  and  she  caused  divine  worship  to  be  performed  twice  a-day.  or 

'Katharine  Ashley,  her  governess. 

•SJmlli'v  Castle  is  .^itunted  in  Gloucestershire^  and  was,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  a  noble  building:  and  when  one  of  the  Botelers,it9  lord,  u-as  arrrfttfd 
by  Henry  IV..  he  suspected  the  king  of  coveting  his  castle,  and,  looking  back  at 
it,  said,  ••  Ah!  Sudley  Caatle.  thou  art  the  traitor,  not  L" 

'^^trype.  when  discussing  the  anabaptist  tenets  of  an  officer  of  the  court  can^I 
Robert  C(X)ke,  dec  In  res,  that  when  Park  hurst  vrna  preacher  to  queen  Katharjw 
Parr.  Cooke  was  keeper  of  the  wine-cellar.  Here  he  hecame  acquainted  viifa 
like  aaid  Parkhurst,  and  al^  with  Coverdale  aud  Dr.  Tomer. 
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oftener,  in  her  house,  notwithstanding  the  distaste  of  the  admiral,  who 
not  only  refused  to  attend  these  devotional  exercises  himself,  but  proved 
a  great  let  and  hindrance  to  all  the  pious  regulations  his  royal  consort 
•trove  to  establish.*  This  opposition  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  Sey- 
mour, who,  for  political  purposes,  professed  to  be  a  Reformer,  and  had 
shared  largely  in  the  plunder  of  the  old  church ;  but  in  his  h<virt  he  had 
no  more  liking  for  Protestant  prayers  and  sermons,  than  queen  Katha- 
rine's deceased  lord,  king  Henry. 

A  few  days  before  her  confinement,  Katharine  received  the  following 
friendly  letter  from  the  princess  Mary : — ^ 

**  Madarae, 

"Although  I  hav6  troubled  your  highness  lately  with  sundry  letters,  yet  that 
nocwithstauding  seeing  my  lord  marquess  who  hath  taken  the  pains  to  come  to 
me  at  this  present  intendeth  to  see  your  grace  shortly,  I  could  not  be  satisfied 
without  writing  to  the  same,  and  especially  be(.*ause  I  purpose  to-morrow  (with 
ike  help  of  God)  to  begin  my  journey  towards  Norfolk,  where  I  shall  be  further 
fiom  your  grace,  which  journey  I  have  intended  since  Whitsuntide,  but  lack  of 
health  hath  stayed  me  all  the  while,  which,  altho'  it  be,  as  yet,  unstable,  never- 
theless I  am  enforced  to  remove  for  a  time,  hoping,  with  God's  grace,  to  return 
again  about  Michaelmas,  at  which  time,  or  sliortly  af\er,  I  tru>t  to  hear  good 
mocess  of  your  grace's  condition,  and  in  the  mean  time  shall  desire  much  to  hear 
of  your  health,  which  I  pray  Almighty  God  to  continue  and  increase  to  his 
pteasare  as  much  as  your  own  heart  can  desire ;  and  thus,  wi*h  my  most  humble 
ooDunendations  to  your  highness,  I  take  my  leave  of  the  same,  desiring  your 
grace  to  take  the  pain  to  make  my  commendations  to  my  lord-admiral. 

**  Prom  Beaulieu,  the  9th  of  August, 

**  Your  highness*s  most  humble  and  assured  loving  daughter, 

"  MAaTi/' 

The  lord-marquess,  mentioned  by  Mary,  was  queen  Katharine's  only 
brother,  William  Parr,  marquess  of  Northampton.  His  guilty  and  un- 
h^py  wife,  the  heiress  of  Essex,  was  then  at  Sudley  Castle,  under 
■ome  restraint,  and  in  the  keeping  of  her  royal  sister-in-law.  This 
onideasant  charge  must  have  greatly  disquieted  tlie  last  troubled  months 
of  Katharine  Parr's  life.' 

'On  the  30th  of  August,  1548,  Katharine  Parr  gave  birth,  at  Sudley 
OHtle,  to  the  infant  whose  appearance  had  been  so  fondly  anticipated 
both  by  Seymour  and  herself.  It  was  a  girl ;  and,  though  both  parents 
had  confidently  expected  a  boy,  no  disappointment  was  expressed.  On 
tin  contrary,  Seymour,  in  a  transport  of  paternal  pride,  wrote  so  elo- 
quent a  description  of  the  beauty  of  the  new-born  child  to  his  brother, 
ifB  duke  of  Somerset,  that  the  latter  added  the  following  kind  postscript 
lo  a  stem  letter  of  expostulation  and  reproof,  which  he  had  just  finished 
writing  to  him  when  he  received  his  joyous  communication : — 

'  Strjpe's  Memorials.     Latimer*s  Sermons.  'Hearne*s  Sylloge. 

*The  marriage,  between  the  queen's  brother  and  the  frail  representative  of 
the  njmWy  connected  line  of  Bourchier,  was  finally  dissolved,  and  the  children 
of  the  marf'hioness,  by  her  paramour,  declared  im>apable  of  succeeding  to  the 
honours  of  Essex,  or  Northampton,  ^o  much  for  the  advantages  derivable  from 
Bmrriagies  foundetl  on  sordid,  or  ambitious  motives.  Parr,  marquess  of  North 
anpioa,  was  thrice  wedded,  and  died  without  an  heir  to  perpetuate  hit  bo 
rs. 


■We  Kte  tifhi  f'l.i  u>  uDilrnniMil.  bf  jroor  letun,  Aai  A*  qii«^fM 
iillow,  bath  ■  h*pi  <,  l.our ;  mi  J,  Ficii|>iii|[  all  danaet,  bath  laade  job  Aa 
or  ao  prr<ira<laiifi:>,-i  An.l  alitiouch  (if  it  Iwd  plouad  Cod)  ii  wmU  laM 
been  boih  lo  in,  b^  .1  (we  nippuv}  aliio  K>  yno.  m  mon  jar  mmt  *»mtl^""' 
Md,  thi*  the  Bnt  l-'rn,  brtn  a  mn,  jret  Ibe  Mrapa  of  the  Jmi— ,  Hid  d 
pbacf  and  naud  li^mtrl  of  thii,  to  a  (tral  MHt  of  ^^17  nos,  whak  (m  |H 
writa)  we  inut  do  if*  llian  to  be  (rue.  i>  no  Huall  joj  UH<  raoibftM  a^MV* 
■ra  (lire  it  i*  10  you  ami  10  her  ini^e  alio,  M  wbom  jroa  absll  taak*  ipi 
beany  ooromciHlaliont  wilb  no  Iru  graiulalion  Of  aueh  fOoA  tiarf 

••ntu  we  bid  >uu  heartily  fireweJI  rmin  Sion,  the  Id  of  Sept.  IMt. 
'  Your  loiini  bnnhar, 

-E.S«uui 

From  ihi*  letter  tl  ia  eridenl  thu  lord  Thomu  had  been  CMliag  I 
Kope%  and  conciilung  forltiae-lellen,  who  had  prorobml  him  toog  )i^ 
■od  ■  great  lort  of  (ona. 

It  ii  difficult  to  imagine  thai  ihe  admiral,  howeter  bullj  hia  mink 
mifhi  be  on  toiri'  poinia,  could  ch«ri»li  ctiI  inteotioM  agamat  hs  ak 
had  just  cauwd  liir<  hrari  to  oreriiotr  for  the  firat  lime  with  ihe  ia  ~" 
lapturea  of  pai^niiiy.  The  cha^f  of  his  having  caiued  the  de 
queen  KailiHriiie  iiy  poison  can  only  he  rrgarded  as  the  bbriralioo  tT 
hia  enemiei ;  neitiitr  it  there  the  »lij>lile«l  reason  to  believe  ihal  llie  m- 
fcTouTablesympioiiiK,  which  appcareil  on  the  ihird  day  after  her  deliTMy, 
were  either  cauMil  or  ai^ravaied  by  his  unkinduest.  On  the  coauarf, 
his  wanner  towards  her.  when  she  wan  evidently  nufknag  under  ibe 
grievous  irrilabiliiy  of  mind  and  body  incidental  lo  puerpeial  lenri 
appears  fcnm  the  deposition  of  Lady  Tyrwhii,'  one  of  the  most  taidihi, 
and  attached  of  her  lailiea,  to  have  been  soothing  and  affectionate.  I/i 
the  reader  Judge  from  the  subjoined  record  of  that  aad  aceue  *  ' 
chamber  of  the  ilrptLiling  queen  : — 

•* Two  days  b>torc  the  death  of  the  queen,"  saya  lady  Tyrwhit,'-U 
my  coming  to  her  m  the  ninniing,  she  asked  me  'where  I  had  beento 
longp'and  said  iiiiio  me  Uhat  she  did  fear  auch  thinga  in  heradf  Ail 
ahe  was  sure  she  niuld  not  live.'  1  answered,  aa  I  thought,  Mhal  I  ■« 
no  likelihood  of  il'-ath  in  her,'  She  then,  having  my  lord-adminl  By 
the  hand,  and  dir''rs  others  standing  by,  spake  thew  words,  partly,  ■■  I 
took,  td/y  (meaning  in  delirium): — 'My  lady  Tyrwhii,  I  am  no'l  irrll 
handled,  for  those  that  be  about  me  care  not  for  me,  but  stand  laDghinf 
at  my  grief,  and  the  niore  good  I  will  to  them  the  leaa  good  they  will 
to  me.'  Whereunio  my  lord-adroital  answered,  *  Why,  sweetheart,  1 
would  you  no  hurt.'  .^nd  she  said  to  him  again,  aloud,  'No,  my  loid. 
I  think  so ;'  anil  immetliaiely  she  said  to  him  in  his  ear, '  but,  my  lot^ 
you  have  given  n\e  many  shrewd  taunts.'  These  worda  I  percaiVed  ibt 
spake  with  giHid  memory,  and  vcrj- sharply  and  eanteslly;  forbefiniad 
was  sore  disquieied.  My  lord-admiral,  perceivinf  that  I  heard  it,  called 
me  aside,  and  atkitl  iiic  'what  she  said?'  and  1  declared  tl  [daialy  W 

>  Stnie  PaiVT  MSS 

■I^tljF  Tyrwilit  wu  one  or  the  three  lailiei  included  by  GBnUner  wi 
Wriothenlcy  in  lliB  bill  or  indicunent  ibey  had  prepared,  wilh  tha  aaneiiaD  d 
Ihe  (Jeteused  king,  agiiinsl  Kuhuvne  Fail. 
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him.  Then  he  coii«ulted  with  me  ^  that  he  would  lie  down  on  ^e  bed 
by  heri,  to  look  if  he  could  pacify  her  unquietness  with  gentle  commn- 
BBcation,'  wherennto  I  agreed ;  and  by  the  time  that  he  had  spoken  three 
or  four  words  to  her  she  answered  him  roundly  and  sharply,  saying. 
My  lord)  I  would  have  given  a  thousand  marks  to  have  had  my  full 
Ml  with  Hewyke  (Dr.  Huick)  the  first  day  I  was  delivered,  but  1  durst 
iiot  for  displeasing  you.'  And  I,  hearing  that,  perceived  her  trouble  to 
Se  so  great,  that  my  heart  would  serve  me  to  hear  no  more.  Such  like 
Communications  she  had  with  him  the  space  of  an  hour,  which  they 
did  hear  that  sat  by  her  bedside." ' 

It  is  probable  that  the  alarming  change  in  Katharine  had  been  caused, 
ttot  by  any  sinister  practices  against  her  life,  but  by  whispers  previously 
eirculatpd  among  the  gossips  in  her  lying-in  chamber,  relating  to  her 
husband's  passion  for  her  royal  step-daughter,  and  his  intention  of 
ispiring  to  the  hand  of  tlie  princess,  in  case  of  her  own  decease.  Her 
malady  was  puerperal  fever.  A  sense  of  intolerable  wrong  was  con- 
•tantly  expressed  by  her,  yet  she  never  explained  the  cause  of  her  dis- 
Dleasure.  She  alluded  to  her  delivery,  but,  strange  to  say,  never  men- 
tioned her  infant.  Wild  and  gloomy  fantasies  had  superseded  the  first 
•weet  gushings  of  maternal  love,  in  her  troubled  bosom,  and  she  ap- 
peared unconscious  of  the  existence  of  the  babe,  she  had  so  fondly 
inticipated.  This  symptom,  with  ladies  in  her  situation,  is  generally 
the  forerunner  of  death. 

On  the  very  day  when  the  scene  occurred,  described  by  lady  T3!t- 
whit,  Katharine  Parr  dictated  her  will,  which  is  still  extant  in  the 
Prerogative  Office;'  it  is  dated  September  5th,  1548,  and  it  is  to  the 
following  eflfect: — *'That  she,  then  lying  on  her  death-bed,  sick  of 
body,  but  of  good  mind,  and  perfect  incmor)'  and  discretion,  i^fTi^  per- 
naded^  and  perceiving  the  extremity  of  death  to  approach  her,  gives 
all  to  her  married  espose  and  husband,  wishing  them  to  be  a  thousand 
times  more  in  value  than  they  were  or  been."  There  are  no  legacies ; 
and  tlie  witnesses  are  two  well-known  historical  characters, 

Robert  Huyck,  M.D., 

and 
John  Parkhurst. 

This  is  a  mmeupative  or  verbal  will ;  it  was  not  signed  by  the  dying 
qoeen ;  which  we  find  was  usually  the  case  with  death-bed  royal  wills 
■t  that  era.  The  witnesses  were  persons  of  high  character,  and  even 
Mcred  authority  in  a  sick  chamber,  being  the  physician  and  the  chap- 
lain; the  latter  became  subsequently  a  bishop  of  the  Reformed  church, 
highly  distinguished  for  his  Christian  virtues.  In  after-life,  Parkhunt 
always  mentioned  Katharine  Parr  with  great  regard  as  his  ^  most  gentle 

'Hajmev's  State  Papers,  p.  104. 

'This  will,  which  now  forms  so  valuable  an  addition  to  the  biography  of 
Kaiharinf^  Parr,  wns  vainly  sought  by  us  to  enrich  the  former  editions  of  this 
volume.  The  public  are  now  indebtcMl  for  it  to  the  research  of  John  Courthope, 
atquire,  Rnugc  Croix,  who  kindly  favoured  us  with  a  copy,  June,  1&43. 
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inistressi.^  Was  it  likely  that  ^uch  a  man  frmilil  perjure  himself  for  ih« 
sake  of  enriching  Seymour  r  Yet  the  afiectionate  language  of  ihe  will 
18  inconsistent  with  the  suspicions  and  reproaches  which  lady  Tyrwhit 
affirmed  that  the  dying  queen  threw  out  against  her  lord,  on  the  very 
day  of  its  date,  viz.  September  5th,  1548.  Both  these  facts  are  deposi- 
tions on  oath,  made  by  two  most  respectable  witnesses  on  the  same  day. 
A  partisan  might  charge  either  lady  Tyrwhit,  or  bishop  Parkhurst,  with 
direct  perjury,  and  say,  that  Katharine  Parr  could  not  hare  spoken 
according  to  both  depositions.  But  the  physic^ogist  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  historian,  and,  from  lady  Tyrwhit's  hint  of  delirium,  will  tmlv 
allow  that  a  wandering  brain  could  utter  such,  and  many  other  incoD- 
sistencics.  As  lady  Tyrwhit  affirms  that  she  entered  the  queen^s  apart- 
ments in  the  morning,  when  the  lord-admiral  was  by  the  bed-side«  with 
the  patient's  hand  in  his,  it  is  likely  that  she  came  in  just  after  the  will 
had  been  made.  Let  us  consider  the  state  of  Katharine  Parr's  mind  it 
this  juncture; — Dr.  Huick  had  recently  revealed  to  her  her  danger;  her 
words,  ^  being  persuaded  of  the  approach  of  death,''  in  her  wilL  di«- 
tinrtly  intimate  this  fact ;  the  result  was  an  instant  testamentary  dispo- 
sition of  her  property,  in  which  she  at  the  same  time  exerted  her 
peculiar  privilege,  as  queen-dowager,  of  bequeathing  her  personal  eflect.4« 
though  a  married  woman,  and  showed  her  passionate  love  to  her  hus- 
band, for  she  left  him  alL  wishing  them  ^her  goods .  a  thousand  limM 
more  than  they  have,  or  been."  Her  words  are  evidently  written  as 
uttered,  with  all  imperfections.  He  was  the  sole  object  of  her  thoui^hLs 
her  new-bom  infant  was  forgotten, — a  lapse  oi  memory  on  the  part  of 
its  mother  which  doomed  it  to  beggary  before  it  could  speak.  All  ihe:Fe 
circumstances  certainly  occurred  in  a  short  space  of  time, and  doubtlesi 
occasioned  great  hurry  of  spirits.  The  queen^s  ladies  knew  not  of  htr 
danger.  Lidy  Tyrwhit  says  slie  did  not.  The  queen  in  her  will  say* 
•* slie  herself  had  been  persuaded  of  it.  Then  came  the  revulsion  of 
feeling ;  the  queen,  on  recollection,  was  not  reconciled  to  death,  ami 
began  to  question  angrily  whether  she  had  a  right  to  die?  whether  he: 
deaih  was  not  caused  by  carelessness  or  malice?  Ladv'Tvrwhit  aw 
she  spoke  deliriously ;  her  mind  wandered,  and  fonner  jealousies  anJ 
affronis,  hitherto  successfully  concealed,  biassed  her  speech.  Shf 
thought  that  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  bequeathed  her  all.  wa? 
exulting  in  her  removal.  She  fancied — and  that  part  of  the  narrauTf 
plainly  reveals  delirium,  for  such  fancies  are  symptomatic — that  he,  »U 
loved  so  well,  stood  deriding  her  misvery.  He  acted  consideiaiely* 
soothing  her  as  a  nurse  soothes  a  sick  wayward  child ;  but  his  maDoer* 
as  described  by  lady  Tyrwhit,  was  that  of  a  person^  in  possession  ol 
intellect,  humourinir  the  sad  vagaries  of  a  mind  diseasetl. 

Kathaiine  Parr  expire'd  on  the  second  day  after  the  date  of  her  wilL 
being  the  seventh  altt^r  the  birth  of  her  child.  She  was  only  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  her  age,'  having  survived  her  royal  husband,  Henr} 
Vlll.,  but  one  year,  six  months,  and  eight  days.  Her  character  is  thus 
recorded  by  a  contemporary  quoted  by  Strj'pe  .— - 


'  '^i'.. 


her  inoflMT.  laily  Pnrr's  rorrespoinlence  with  lord  Dacre,  whi.^h  provw 
tiiai  Katbarine  Parr  was  four  years  younger  tlimu  has  generally  been  Mirpo«««2. 


*bff 


Ih*  wma  sndned  with  ■  pregouit  wj 
I  or  oloquonev  ;  ftuiliouily  diligeni  in 
■liKipliuo  lu  iilso  of  the  Uo[f  Scrip tui 
,opi  nol  only  from  all  sinit,  bul  from  « 


luineM  joined  wilh  riglil  wond 
acquiring  knowlaitge,  ■«  well  ej 
res;  of  incxntipnr«blc  uLnaiily,  wliiol) 
II  suspicion,  by  BioiJing  b." 


Fuller  nUo,  in  his  Churcb  Hislory,  panegyrises  this  queen  in  (liQ 
higliest  iGtins  of  cominendfttian.  The  ollicial  aniiouncemeiU  of  queen 
Kjtiliariiie  Parr'a  death,  together  wilh  tlie  prugmmme  of  her  Aiuetat,  in 
copieO  from  n  curioua  contemporary  MS,  in  tliu  College  of  Arms.  Latly 
JnDe  Gray,  who  was  with  queen  Kaihariiio  at  Suilley  Ciisile,  at  the  lime 
of  her  death,  ollicialed  at  her  funeral  solemnity  as  chief  mourner,  which 
is  certified  in  ihia  document. 

-^  brtnatr  aj  Iht  inttrnttHt  of  thf  lady  Xalharmt  Parr,  jutni-dowiagtr.  lalt  wi/i  U 

kmt  Htriry  nil..  fl<»t  aflfr  y/ift  to  «r  Thoma,,  lord  SryoHW  0/  AuJJfy,  and  high 

adntiral  of  Etglaiut. 

-  Item,  on  Wwlnenlny,  tlie  Slh  at  Seplembrc,  boIwasD  two  aad  liirre  of  Iha 
o'clock  in  Ilie  laomiue,  died  Uie  oforesaiil  ■■dy.taiequeeD.dawBj^r,  bi  iheciuilsof 
Su'llrf.  in  Gloucetlenliire,  lS46,and  liath  buried  in  the  cLapcl  of  tbe  (siil  cull& 

"  ttrm.  the  wns  corcJ  and  chatted  in  IpuI  accordingly,  aiid  lo  remained  in 
her  piivy  clutiDbel  Until  tliingi  were  in  letulinea*. 

"Tlie  ch*p«l  wKB  hune  with  bisok  riolli,  garuisbed  wilh  (culcliroiif  of  inar> 
ria^ea; — vii„  king  Hffoiy  VIU.  and  Lcr  in  pale  under  (he  ctown,  Iter  own  ia 
luccDge  tiiidpr  ihv  ciown)  a!w  llie  acma  of  tlio  iDrd-Hdmital  and  hers  in  pals 


I 


-Tito 


lourncrs  to  >il  wiibin,  wiCb 
^nlcbeoni  ilooJ  upon  tbs 


oorpM  during  Uie 

"  TSt  ordtr  itt  proaiditig  to  (Ac  chaptL 
■'Pint,  two  t^uductori  in  blBi7k,  with  black  >tave>;  iheo  gnnilemen  asd 
tfjuiitt;  llien  ktiiKlits;  tli  en  officers  of  Ills  hnusobold,  witli  Ibeir  white  *iave4} 
Ihi-n  tlic  gentlemen  ushers;  then  Sometsel  liemM.  in  the  ubnrd  ooat;  then  Iha 
a-rpte,  hcirnc  bysii  gentlemen  in  black  gnwni,  will)  their  booiti  on  iheir  headi; 
then  elevi>n  ilnff  torches,  borne  on  bbuIi  side  by  yeomen  round  about  the  corpse, 
■ml  al  each  comer  n  kni|iht  for  aisistanoe  ffout),  wilh  their  liooda  on  their 
lieawts ;  tlien  the  Inily  Jane  (daughter  to  the  kmi-msniueia  Dursel).  chisr  moumM) 
btt  inUn  borne  up  by  a  )roun|[  ladf;  then  cii  other  lady  mourners,  two  and  (WO] 

!:"■"■""■'"" '""" 

TIB  wh 


r  «flh.  K 


3t  ■■  lJi«  tAarcA, 


le  railt,  and  the  tnournrrs  plocad, 

ms  in  Eiiglish,  and  rtail  tliroe  le>- 

I,  ac<<oiding  to  their  degrees,  and 

almt-box,  aoj  when  they  had  done, 


1.  when  the  corpse  was  set  1 

*  Whole  choir  beBnn,  and  sung  cen 
MTiK,  and  aAer  tlie  third  lesson,  the 
lliBt  which  is  accnsiomed,  offered  inti 
all  nthtu.  H9  gentlemen  or  gentJewoin< 

-  The  nOeriiig  done,  doctor  Ciivcrdale,'   the  queen's  almoner,  began  hit  ser- 
mnii,  whicli  was  vety  ipiod  and  goilly,  nnd  in  one  place  Ihcrwir  he  lAok  oont- 
(ion  to  declare  unto  llie  people  <liow  dim  tbey  shmild  none  there  think,  ny,  iM   I 
•prewl  abroad,  that  the  olTerinfl  which  waj  there  done  Was  done  any  thing  IS  1 
bUiefil  the  dtfiul,  but  for  the  (loor  only;  and  bIbo  ilie  light*,  which  w«ie  cimieJ  | 
and  (tood  about  Iho  corpse,  were  Ibr  the  honour  td"  the  person,  and  for  non« 
Diltct  intent  not  purpose ;'  and  so  went  through  willi  his  eernioa.  and  made  ■ 

n  thai  ulDoe  al  hci  dcalh,  l>y  lliis  d<Muinei>\. 


iodlj  prayeTf  mud  the  whole  dmreh  mfw«rad  and  pnyvd  iIm  wmmm  wVk  hm 
in  the  end.  The  lennoa  done,  the  corpM  was  boried,  darinf  whloh  tioM  dM 
choir  sung  Te  Detim  in  Enflish.  And  thii  done,  the  moonien  dined,  nad  dM 
feet  letnrned  homewmid  sgain.    AU  which  ifoteiiid  was  done  in  m  monuaf.'' ' 

This  curious  document  presents  the  reader  with  the  fotni  of  the  finl 
royal  funeral  solemnised  according  to  Protestant  rites. 

Qpeen  Katharine's  epitaph  was  written  in  I^tin  hj  her  ehi|ilaiB,  Dr. 
Ptokhurst,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich.  The  translatioB  bj  an  am^ 
nymous  author  is  elegant  :— 


**  In  thifl  new  tomb  the  rojal  Katharine  lies; 
Flower  of  her  sex,  renowned,  great,  and  wise ; 
A  wife,  bj  everj  nuptial  Tirtue  known, 
A  ftithful  partner  once  of  Henrjr't  throne. 
To  Seymour  next  her  plighted  hand  she  yielde^ 
Sejrmour,  who  Neptune'i  trident  juatljr  wieldt ; 
From  him  a  beauteous  daughter  bless'd  her  arm% 
An  infknt  copy  of  her  parent's  charms. 
When  now  seTen  days  this  infant  flower  had  bloomed, 
Heaven  in  its  wrath  the  mother's  soul  resumed." 

The  erudite  writer,  who  has  collected  many  interesting  particulars,  in 
the  Archaeologia  of  the  life  of  this  queen,  says*,  ^  she  was  tormented  and 
broken-hearted  with  the  pride  of  her  sister-in-law,  and  the  ill-temper  of 
her  husband,  whom  slie  adored  to  the  last.^^  No  instance  of  personal 
incivility  or  harshness,  on  the  part  of  the  lord-admiral,  towards  Katha- 
rine Parr,  lias,  however,  been  recorded,  without,  indeed,  the  ^  shrewd 
taunts'^  »<he  mentioned  in  her  delirium  were  matters  of  facL  If  so,  like 
many  other  bad-tempered  husbands,  he  was  resolved  no  one  should  re- 
vile his  wife  but  himself,  for  he  was  wont  to  aflirm,  with  his  usual  ter- 
rible oath,  that  ^  no  one  should  speak  ill  of  the  queen ;  or,  if  he  kuev 
it,  he  would  take  his  list  to  the  ears  of  those  who  did,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest." '    The  charge  of  his  having  hastened  her  death,  is  not 

*From  a  MS.  in  th*5  College  of  Arm*,  Lontlon,  entitled,  **  A  Booke  of  ButtiUs 
of  Truw  Noble  Persons.'     No.  1-15,  pp.  US,  9vl. 

'The  duko  of  Somoriiet,  nAer  Kntliarino  Parr's  death,  obtained  a  grant  of  lbs 
manor  and  pulure  of  Marlborough,  whicb  had  lately  formed  part  of  her  dower, 
as  qiu't'n  of  England,  and  where  th»;ro  was  an  ancient  royal  palace. — Sirype,  toL 
ii.  p.  CSS.  Chelsea  l^lace  wa<  doomed  to  a  rapid  change  of  owners;  for,  on  tb« 
attainder  and  death  of  ^^on1er»e^  it  was  granted  by  the  young  king  to  the  heir 
of  Nurtliumberland,  as  we  find  from  the  following  entry  in  the  Augmeniatioo 
RecoftU: — ''Fillh  year  of  Kdwnrd  VI.  All  our  manor  of  Chelsea,  with  sll 
appurtenances,  and  all  tliat  capital  nian^ion-houso,  late  parcel  of  the  possesnoos 
of  Katharine,  late  queen  of  Knglund,  ins^tead  of  Ksher,  granted  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  the  carl  of  Norihumbi'rland."  These  transfers  remind  oi  of 
Scipio's  reiMRrk,  when  bereave*!  of  the  stolen  crowns:  "Thus  did  brother  Chry* 
sostom'.H  gixKU  pasii  irom  one  thief  to  another."  After  the  attainder  and  dnth 
uf  Northumberland,  the  manor-houiie  of  Chelsea  was  granted  by  patent  to  John 
Caryll,  who  sold  it  to  Jiimes  l^^jtet ;  yet,  in  the  hernid's  order  for  the  Ainrnl 
of  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  «Iicd  there,  July,  ITio?.  it  is  desirribed  as  crown  propi'rtf. 
Eli/.abrth,  in  the  MH-onil  year  of  her  ri'ijrn,  granted  it  to  the  widowed  duchese 
of  Somerset,  who  livcfl  there  with  her  >ei'ond  husliand,  who  was  Master  Ne*"^**' 
fare,  once  tlie  (K'cus'ional  lei\«ii\t  of  Katharine  Purr's  second  husband,  kmi  LsS* 
JDer's  town  residence  iu  the  C\iax\et\\o\i««.    \jq>x^  Oxwoa^  afterwards  Uttd  is 


w 

•Hil^  without  ihe  slightest  proof,  but  really  opposed  lo  the  geneial  evi- 
dences (t(  hifilory. 

The  fatal  tennination  of  the  queen's  illness  was  nut  an licj puled,  i-ven 
by  lirr  ImslHiiid ;  and  how  greal  a  shook  it  wns  to  him,  may  Iw  gnlhered 
frnm  the  faci,  that  in  his  lirst  perplexity,  all  his  political  plans  were  dis- 
■rrangi-"!,  and  he  wrote  to  the  manjuesa  of  Dnreet,  to  send  for  lady  Jane 
Gray,  as  he  meant  to  dismiss  his  household ;  but  before  a  roonih  wsa 
o»er  he  wrote  a^in  to  the  marquess,  saying,  "  By  my  last  letters,  writ- 
ten at  a  time  when  with  the  queen's  hij^hiiess'a  deRiii  I  was  so  amated 
that  I  had  small  regard  either  to  myself  or  my  doings,  and  partly  then 
thinking  that  my  great  loss  must  presently  have  constraineil  me  to  hava 
Oiwolved  my  whole  house,  I  offered  to  genii  my  lady  Jnne  unto  you  whcii- 
si>ever  ye  would  send  for  her."  But,  having  more  deeply  considered 
the  mailer,  he  found  he  could  continue  his  eslablishment,  "  where  shall 
remain,"  he  adds,  ■'  not  only  the  ^rcntlewomen  of  the  qiieen^s  highness'a 
privy  chamber,  but  also  the  maids  which  waited  at  large  and  oilier  wo- 
men who  were  about  her  in  her  lifetime,  with  an  hundred  and  twenty 
genlleniea  and  yeomen."  The  ambition  of  lord-admiral  Seymour  still 
projected  placing  a  royal  partner  at  the  head  of  his  eslablishment;  at 
present,  he  invited  his  aged  mother,  lady  Seymour,  to  superintend  ihii 
vast  household  ;  and  he  concluded  his  letter  to  Dorset  with  the  itssui^ 
anco  "  that  if  he  would  restore  lady  Jane  Gray  as  hia  inmate,  lady  Sey- 
Dlour  should  treat  her  as  if  she  were  her  daughter." 

Aft«r  this  letter,  Seymour  came  to  Bnidgate,  "  and,"  says  lord  Dor- 
»el,  "  he  mas  so  earnestly  in  hand  with  me  and  my  wife,  that  he  would 
liftve  '  DO  nay.'  so  that  we  were  contented  for  her  lo  return  to  his  house ;" 
al  the  same  time  and  place  he  renewed  the  favourite  project  of  the  de- 
reaned  queen  and  himself,  llial  Edward  VI.  should  wed  lady  Jane  Gray, 
adiiiiig,  that  if  he  could  once  get  the  king  at  liberty,  this  marriage  should 
lake  place.  Thus  the  fair  girl  was  restored  to  the  guardianship  of  lord- 
admiral  Seymour,  and  actually  remained  under  his  roof  till  his  arre»t 
and  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 

After  the  dealh  of  queen  Kathaiine,  a  deceitful  message  of  condolence 
was  sent  to  the  lord-admiral  by  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  who  intimated 
ai  the  same  time,  that  if  any  grudge  were  borne  by  her  to  him,  it  wag 
all  for  the  late  queen's  cause ;  and  now  she  was  taken  away  by  death, 
it  would  undoubtedly  follow  (unless  the  fault  were  in  himself)  thai  she, 
the  duchess,  would  bear  as  good-will  to  him  as  ever  she  did  before,  The 
lonl-admiral  accepted  the  overture  for  a  time,  and  paid  his  brother  I 
risii.  hut  foiin  after  gave  pretty  evident  proof  thai  his  enmity  to  Somer- 
set and  his  party  was  far  from  being  diminished  by  the  death  of  Kadia- 
rine  Parr.  Indeed,  it  amounted  almost  to  insanity,  after  he  was  deprived 
of  ibe  rceitaiuing  influence  of  her  sound  sense,  and  prudent  cuunselti. 
The  renewal  of  this  hostility  took  place  soon  after  proving  Katharina 

ili«  pnlmi'.  liming  b*eome  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  fevrnleenlh  oenlutj' ;  wh4D0« 
■b<>  Kioanii  on  w'linli  ■luo'l  the  palaces  of  queon  Kailiaiine  Pnrr  snj  ihe  biabop 
or  Widi-'hc-fter  Jerlved   in  prcseni  name   of  Chpyite  Raw,  not  lYnm   the  china 

wliii'h  liBi  lipen  rulgnrly  nippojied.     The  old  palsce  was  Onallf  i|<u> 

and  pollod  dgwn  by  tit  Haiu  Sloane. 
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Parr'i  will,  which  was  done  December  6th,  1548.'  The  old  diipili 
touching  Fausterne*  was  still  a  sore  point,  and  he  fiercely  punued  ths 
suit  that  had  been  commenced  during  Kathanne^s  life,  for  the  restoia- 
tion  of  the  jewels  and  ^  stufi*"  which  had  been  detained  from  her,  hf 
the  protector  and  his  council.  So  thoroughly  persuaded  was  the 
widower  of  queen  Katharine  of  the  justice  of  the  claim,  that  he  appsided 
to  no  meaner  witness  than  tiie  princess  Mary,  requiring  her  to  tesiiff 
whether  the  disputed  jewels  and  furniture  were  a  bimd^fide  gift  made  1^ 
the  deceased  king  her  father  to  Katharine  Parr,  or  only  a  loan.  In  hii 
letter  to  the  princess,  he  says : — 

**  The  queen's  highness  (whose  soul  Grod  bath)  did  ofttimes,  in  her  Ufetiinei 
declare  unto  me,  upon  occasion  of  talk  between  us  of  such  jewels  And  othtr 
things  as  were  kept  from  her  possession  by  my  lord  my  brother  (Somefist); 
the  said,  *  your  grace  knew  and  could  testify  how  aud  aAer  what  sort  the  kinf'i 
majesty  used  to  part  with  things  to  her,  namely,  tliose  jewels  which  he  delirered 
to  her  against  the  French  admiral's*  coming  in/  And  forasmuch  a«  it  may  fat' 
tune  a  furdier  communication  will  hereafter  be  had  for  the  due  trial  of  her  titli 
unto  them,  I  dn  most  humbly  beseech  your  grace  that  it  will  please  you  to  em- 
ploy so  much  pains  at  my  poor  request  as  to  make  me  some  brief  note  of  yom 
knowletige  in  two  or  tbrce  lines:  as  to  whether  his  majesty  king  Henry  did  gm 
her  highness  (Katliarine  Parr)  those  jewels,  and  other  things  that  were  delitttcd 
to  her  at  the  French  adminil's  coming  in,  and  other  times,  both  before  and  after. 
Or  else,  whether  he  did  but  lend  theni  for  a  time,  to  be  returned  home  agiifl 
after  Uiose  triumphs  finished;  fur  which  time  and  turn  some  few  in  number 
suppoiie  they  M'ore  only  delivered.  Assuring  your  grace  that  your  opini«)n  de» 
clared  shall  not  only  much  satisfy  me  in  this  matter,  but  also  bind  me  Jurin; 
my  life  to  be  at  your  grace's  commandment  with  any  thing  that  lieth  in  uie. '* 

This  application  was  made  a  little  before  Christmas.  The  princess 
Mary  was  loo  prudent  to  allow  herself  to  be  involved  in  the  dispute, 
and  merely,  in  her  reply,  bore  testimony  to  the  great  love  and  affection 
that  her  late  lord  and  father  did  bear  unto  her  grace  queen  Katharine— 
a  testimony  of  some  importance  to  the  biographers  of  Katharine  Parr, 
but  not  what  Seymour  required,  to  establish  his  right  to  the  contested 
articles. 

Wightman,  one  of  the  admiral's  servants,  subsequently  deposed,  tliat 
he  was  employed  by  him  in  copying  letters,  to  the  keeper  of  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  others,  requiring  them  to  bear  witness  as  to  the  fact  whether 
the  jewels  were  given  to  queen  Katharine  by  king  Henry,  or  only  lent 
for  the  honour  of  the  crown,  while  she  presided  at  the  f(^tes  that  were 
given  at  Hampton  Court,  to  the  French  ambassador,  Claude  d'Annehaou 
who  concluded  the  peace  between  England  and  France,  in  1546,  as  be- 
fore related  ? 

Seymour  made  great  search  among  queen  Katharine'^s  papers,  at  her 
late  royal  residence  at  Hanworth,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  record, 
affording  decisive  evidence  of  the  giA.  It  is  to  be  fear«Hl,  tliat  amonf 
**  the  great  sort  of  old  papers  belonging  to  the  lale  queen  Katharine." 
of  which  he  spake  to  his  servant  Wightman,  he  recklessly  destroyed  as 

*  See  the  will  extant  in  the  Prerogative  Court. 

*See  Wightman's  Confe:>sii)n8,  where  it  ia  called  Vasterne  Park.  Harneii 
State  Papers.  '  Amiebaut.  * Hayocss  State  Papeiik 
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I,  and  peiiiaps  dangerous,  many  a  preciona  letter  and  record  of 

jeenly,  as  well  as  of  her  early  life,  and  of  her  first  and  second 
ges,  whereof  so  few  particulars  are  now  to  be  obtained.' 
I  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  detailing  the  particulars  of 
Liigues  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  lord-admiral.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
»  had  organised  measures  for  supplanting  his  elder  brother,  the  duke 
lerset,  in  the  office  of  guardian  to  king  Edward.  The  youthful  mar 
of  England  was  actually  brought  before  his  own  council,  to  be 
a  witness  against  his  best-beloved  uncle,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
.m  to  the  block.  Edward  confessed  that  the  lord-admiral  had 
'  supplied  him  with  sums  of  money,  of  which  he  had  been  kept 
ite  by  the  protector ;  and  also,  that  he  bad  been  accustomed  to 
re  the  proceedings  of  the  protector,  and  to  desire  his  removal. 
t  another  time,"  says  the  young  king,  ^  within  these  two  years, 
St,  the  admiral  lord  Thomas  Seymour  said  to  me,  ^  Te  must  take 
yoursdf  to  rule,  for  ye  shall  be  able  enough  as  well  as  other 

and  then  ye  may  give  your  men  somewhat ;  for  your  uncle  So* 
I  is  old,  and,  1  trust,  will  not  live  long.'   I  answered,  ^  It  were  bet* 

should  die.' " ' 

I  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  marquess  of  Northampton,  Ka« 
e  Parr's  brother ;  her  brother-in-law,  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke ; 
er  cousin,  Nicholas  Tlirockniorton,  all  remained  the  fast  friends 
t  lord-admiral  after  her  death ;  which  they  would  scarcely  have 
lad  they  suspected  him  of  unkindness  to  her,  much  less  of  hast- 
her  death.     The  Throckmorton  MS.  thus  mentions  him : — 

"But  when  my  queen  lay  buried  in  her  grave, 
To  Mus8elborou|rh  fielcl  I  mourning  went. 
The  gladsome  victory  to  us  God  gave ; 
Homo  with  those  tidings  I  in  haste  was  sent. 

"Tlie  admiral,  my  spokesman,  was  at  home. 
Who  staid  his  nephew*s  safety  to  regard ; 
He  was  at  all  e&says  my  perfei't  friend, 
And  patron,  too,  unto  his  dying  day. 

<*  When  men  surmised  tliat  he  would  mount  too  high, 
And  seek  the  second  time  aloft  to  match^ 
Ambitious  hearts  did  steer  something  too  nigh, 
Off  went  his  head,  thoy  made  a  quick  dispatch ; 
But  ever  since  I  thought  him  sure  a  beast,' 
That  causeless  loboured  to  defile  his  nesL 

"Tlius,  guiltless,  he  (Seymour),  through  malice,  went  to  pot, 
Not  answering,  for  himself,  nor  kiu>wing  cause." 

I  more  than  probable,  that  the  charge  of  poisoning  queen  Katha- 
'arr«  was  devised  in  order  to  induce  the  king,  by  whom  she  had 

supposed  that  many  of  queen  Katharine  Parr's  letters  to  her  brother,  tlie 
MS  of  Northampton,  and  her  si:ster,  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  perished  in 
«t  fire  at  Wilton.  '  Hayncs's  State  Papers,  p.  74. 

ockniorton  goes  on  to  blame  Somerset  severely  for  the  death  of  his  brother, 
ributes  his  subsequent  late  to  retributive  justice. 
8» 


o  a^  the  wumt  for  the  wwcMioB  of  Wi» 
)npp7  hubud. 

Sejmom  «u  br  rroco  sobmitiing  to  deaib,  like  hi*  eoateaipa 
with  an  apprabetive  apeech  aettiBg  fonh  the  JBfitice  of  bU  aeanHce;  li 
knew  he  had  been  doomed  lawlraaly,  and  he  loadly  prodaiaicd  dia  fid 
on  the  seaSdd.  Before  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  he  tM  ■■  i^ 
lendant  of  the  Uauienant  of  the  Tower  to  "  bid  his  mao  speed  the  dMf 
be  wot  of." 

Thia  apeech  was  overheard,  and  Seynionr's  aerTant  w«  Miatm 
direalened,  till  hn  confessed,  '*  that  his  master  had  obtained  aooN  i 
the  Tower,  and  had  placked  off  an  aglet  from  bia  drees,  with  Iks  p«al 
of  which  he  had  wrilien  a  letter  to  esch  of  the  princeasee,  IImj  mi 
Elizabeth,  which  he  had  hidden  wiihio  the  sole  ofa  velvet  eboai'  "* 
shoe  was  opened^,  and  (he  letters  fonnd,  which  were,  as  was  oaiHi 
a(  bitter  compkints  against  his  brother,  and  all  who  had  euued  kiifr 
itrnetion.  lAtimer  preached  every  uncharitaUe  fuoeral  senooB  far 8^ 
iDDur,  in  which  he  said,  >*  that  it  was  evident  God  had  clem  hmim 
bun ;  whether  he  be  saved  or  not  I  leave  it  lo  God,  but  surely  be  «aiB 
wicked  man,  and  the  realm  is  well  rid  of  him.'" 

Letimer  accused  lord  Thomas  Seymour,  that  when  queen  yT'^^™^ 
his  wife,  had  dailv  prayer  morning  and  afternoon  in  his  house,  he' 
get  him  oat  of  the  way.  and  was  a  contemner  of  the  Comnioa  Fia^ 
Among  his  misdeeds,  it  was  mentioned  that  a  woman,  in  IMP,  bcii| 
executed  for  robbery,  declared  that  the  beginning  of  her  e»il  Ue  «• 
being  seduced  and  deserted  by  lord  Thomas  Seymour.*  He  made  ■• 
religious  profesainn  on  the  scaflbld  ;  and,  according  to  the  account  gtns 
in  his  funeral  sermon,  he  died  ■^  irksomely,  daogerously,  and  hornbty-" 

These  accusations  against  the  unfortunate  husband  of  Katharine  Pur, 
are  somewhat  si^l'iened,  by  the  religious  and  philosophic  verse*  he  «n 
known  to  write  the  week  before  his  death:' — 

■FoTEelling  God,  m  Inve  a  kiag.  Tlien,  dealb, huts  tlie«,  (boa  Athm 


HatJ,  been  u 

or  elie  nothing 

In  Ihii  frail 

ife,  h,. 

lUlCe 

Yet  (iod  di( 

C&II   1 

UU  I  shoul 

full,  a 

nd  from  him  «[]< 

For  whom  1 

elovo 

he  mini  eorrec 

Tliat  Ihey  may  ba  of  bin  elect, 

Lord  Seymour  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  Harvh  ZOdt,  IM'- 
There  was  only  an  interval  of  two  years,  one  month,  and  three  vetb. 
between  the  death  of  Katharine's  third  husband,  king  Henry  VIIL,  ud 
the  execution  of  her  fourth,  who  survived  her  just  six  months  and  lam- 
teen  days. 

The  only  child  of  queen  Katharine  and  lord  Seymonr  was  paacJ 

'Tytler's  State  rapen.     LmwJ-     Sliypo. 

*I^timer'i  Sermtms,  J>(  edition,                        '  Strype.  wil.  ii,  put  i.  p.  197, 
*  NuftiE  Antiquie,  vol.  ii.  p.  33S.     Sir  John  Ha[rinB(on  the  elder,  who  ku  J^ 
•erved  (h^(e  versM.  was  llie  i>llii--r    -  ■     ■  -  -- 


a  gnnd  poeucai  ponmil  of  bis  n 
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Mar}**.  It  18  probable  that  lady  Jane  Gray  was  her  godmother,  as  she 
was  at  Sudley  Castle  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  and  acted  as  chief  mourner 
al  the  funeral  of  her  royal  mother.  As  the  sole  representative  of  both 
parents,  the  young  Mary  Seymour  ought  to  have  been  the  heiress  of 
wealth ;  and  even  if  the  act  of  attainder,  which  had  been  passed 
her  nther,  operated  to  deprive  her  of  the  broad  lands  of  Sudley,  and 
the  rest  of  his  possessions,  she  was  fully  entitled  to  inherit  the  large 
fortune  of  the  queen-dowager,  her  mother,  if  she  had  had  friends  to 
assert  her  rights. 

"  This  high-bom  infant  lady,"  says  Strype,  "  destitute  already  both 
of  her  mother,  queen  Katharine,  and  her  lately  executed  father,  remained 
a  little  while  at  her  uncle  Somerset's  house,  at  Sion,  and  tlien,  accord- 
ing to  her  father's  dying  request,  was  conveyed  to  Grimsthorpe,  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  Katharine,  dowager-duchess  of  Suffolk,  lived. 
There  she  was  brought,  with  her  governess,  Mrs.  Aglionby,  her  nuree, 
two  maids,  and  other  servants,  consonant  to  the  high  quality  to  which, 
for  their  own  misery,  her  unfortunate  parents  had  been  advanced.  Her 
uncle,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  upon  her  leaving  Sion,  promised  that  a  cer- 
tain pension  should  be  settled  upon  her  for  her  maintenance,  and  that  a 
portion  of  her  nursery  plate  and  furniture  brought  to  Sion  House  was 
to  he  sent  aAer  her,  when  she  went  to  Grimsthorpe."  So  the  duchess 
of  Somerset  promised  Mr.  Bertie,  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the 
duchess  of  Sut1<>lk,  whom  that  lady  subsequently  married,  but,  conso- 
nant to  the  detestable  conduct  of  the  Somerset  family,  these  promises 
io  behalf  of  the  poor  orphan  were  never  fulfilled.' 

Katharine,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  had  been  honoured  with  the  friendship 
of  the  deceased  queen,  and  she  had,  by  her  favour  and  protecting  in- 
fluence, been  preserved  from  the  fiery  persecution,  which  had  marked 
the  closing  years  of  Henry  VllL's  reign ;  and  she  had  the  greater  need 
of  a  powerful  patroness,  since  she  had,  by  her  cutting  raillery,  provoked 
tlie  enmity  of  both  Bonner  and  Gardiner.  Slie  held  the  same  religious 
tenets  as  the  late  queen,  whom  she  professed  to  regard  as  a  saint ;  and 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  she  would  have  cherished  the  orphan 
babe  of  her  royal  friend,  with  not  less  than  maternal  tenderness.  The 
worldly  spirit  and  sordid  temper  of  the  young  duchess  are,  however^ 
Sufficiently  apparent  in  her  letters  to  her  friend  Cecil,  on  the  subject  of 
the  incumbrance  and  expense  of  the  hapless  little  one,  who  had  become 
the  unwelcome  recipient  of  her  charity. 

To  Mr.  Cecil.' 

■*  It  ii>  sai<l  that  tlie  best  means  of  rcmcily  to  the  sick  is  first  plainly  to  confesi 
and  discloiic  the  dis«*ase  wherefore  lieth  for  remedy;  and  again,  for  that  my  di»> 
esse  is  Mt  strong  that  it  will  not  be  hidden,  I  will  discover  me  unto  you.  First,  I 
will  (as  it  were  under  Benedicite,  and  in  high  secresy)  declare  unto  you  that 
all  the  world  knoweth,  tliough  I  go  never  so  covertly  in  my  net  what  a  very 

'.Mrypc,  vol.  ii.  p.  UOl.     Strype  declares  the  attainder,  which  robU'd  the  poor 
balie  cf  all,  was  taken  otf.     Burnet  and  the  Parliamentary  lli>tury  nlKrm  th« 
dirct*t  ctmtmry. 
•l.nn:'<''.une  M*^S..  No.  II ,  art.  Ifi,  etlited  by  J.  O.  Ilalliwell,  esq.,  in  the  lU- 
i^iiiu*  AiiiiijiuJM. 
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TUi  Melnen»  M I  haim  Mid,  I  praoiite  ypa,  hnfiMllfc  mWHf 
IRPOB  me.  Amcmgrt  other  ooiei  whereoi^  is,  yoa  will  nrndemuid  Dot  tv 
laiut,  the  queen's  child  hsth  lain,  and  jret  doth  lie,  at  my  house,  with  h^  ea% 
panjT  about  her,  wholly  at  my  charges.  I  have  writteo  to  my  lady  Sooieiist  St 
Iaf8e;^which  was  the  letter  I  wrote  (note  this)  with  mine  own  hud  oaio  yps; 
•mong  other  things  lor  the  child,  that  there  may  be  some  pensioo  •ttoned  warn 
her.  aooording  to  my  lord's  grace's  promise.  Now,  good  Ceoal,  halp  «t  a  piaoh 
•11  diat  you  may  help.  My  huly  also  sent  me  word  at  Whitsanfida  last,  h§ 
fmrtmi^'  that  my  lord's  gnoe,*  at  her  suit,  had  granted  certain  mirseiy  phat 
should  be  delivered  with  the  child;  and  lest  there  might  be  stay  Ibr  tack  of  s 
l^vesent  bill  (list)  of  such  plate  and  stuff  as  was  there  in  the  mmery,  I  tnA 
you  here  inclosed  of  all  parcels  as  were  appointed  out  Ibr  the  ohild*s  only  ms; 
and  that  ye  may  the  better  understand,  that  1  cry  not  beft>i«  I  am  priekad,!  ssai 
you  mistress  Egkmby-s  (fporemess)  letter  unto  me,  who^  with  the  maids,  mnma, 
and  others,  daily  call  on  me  fiir  their  wages,  whose  voioes  iniiia  eara  nay  haid^ 
bear,  but  my  codbrs  much  worse.  Wherefore,  I  oeaae,  and  commit  mm  and  aqr 
sickDess  to  your  diligent  care,  with  my  hear^  oommendatiops  to  yoor  wiftu  At 
my  manor  of  Grymsthorpe,  the  27th* August, 

*«Toor  assured  loving  ftiaad, 

«K.8iinau." 
Thb  euricnu  letter  it  indoned  thus  >— 

*To  my  loving  ftiend,  Mr.  Cecil,  attendant  upon  my  lord  piotaetoi's  gnoa." 

*  From  my  buly  of  Snfiblk's  grace  to  my  Mr. ,~conoeming  the  qneeo^s  child, 

nursed  at  her  house  at  Grimesthorpe,  with  a  bill  of  plate  belonging  to  ike 
nursery.     Anno  2  Ed.  YL" 

From  the  terms  of  the  letter  it  appears,  that  even  the  paltry  modieniB 
in  the  list  subjoined,  of  the  ^^good  and  stately  gear''  which  of  right 
belonged  to  the  neglected  in&nt  of  queen  Katharine  Parr  was  withheld 
by  her  rapacious  uncle  Somerset  and  his  pitiless  wife. 

*  A  bill  of  all  such  plate  and  other  stuff  as  belongeth  U>  the  nursery  of  the  queen  i 

child: 

<*  First,  2  pots  of  silver,  all  white.  Item,  3  goblets,  silver,  all  white.  One  sth, 
silver,  parcel  gilt.  A  mater  (wooden  cup),  with  a  band  of  silver,  parcel  gilL 
11  spoons,  silver,  all  white.  Item,  a  quilt  for  the  cradle,  3  pillows,  and  1  psir 
ftistians.  3  feather  beds,  3  quilts,  3  pair  fustians.  Item,  a  tester  of  scarlet,  em- 
broidered with  a  amnUrpairU  (counterpane)  of  silk  serge,  belonging  to  the  same, 
ard  curtains  of  crimson  taffeta.  Item,  2  counterpoints  of  imagery  for  the  nursei 
hhd.  Item,  6  pair  of  sheets  of  little  worth.  6  fair  pieces  of  hangings  withio 
die  inner  chamber.  4  carpets  for  windows.  10  pieces  of  hangings  of  the  twtUi 
mtomtJu*  witliin  the  outer  chamber.  Item,  2  cushions  cloth-ol^ld,  and  a  chiir 
of  clotli-of-gold.  2  wrought  stools  and  a  bedstead  gilt,  with  a  tester  and  countO' 
point,  with  curtains  belonging  to  the  same." 

The  fair  hangings,  and  the  embroidered  scarlet  tester  and  counterpane, 
were  doubtless  wrought  by  the  skilful  hands  of  the  royal  mother  aad 
her  ladies-in-waiting,  to  adorn  the  apartments  and  the  cradle  of  the 
fondly  expected  babe,  whose  birth  cost  her  her  life.  How  little  did 
poor  Katharine  anticipate,  that  before  that  child  had  completed  ito  M 
year  of  life,  it  was  to  be  deprived  of  botli  parents,  plundered  of  io 
princely  inheritance,  and  even  of  the  small  remnant  of  plate  and  tapee* 

*  This  messenger  was  afterwards  her  husband,  Richard  Bertie.  *  Somer«t 

'  Itpettry,  with  the  rural  occupations  of  the  twelve  months  depided  on  it 
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belonging  to  its  noraery  appointments,  and  thrown,  a  helpless  Imr* 
I,  on  the  suflerance  of  a  forgetful  friend !  In  the  list  of  the  little 
ry  Seymour^  effects,  is  the  following  item  : — 

3  milcli  liea«u,  which  were  belonging  to  the  norsery,  the  which  it  may 
19*:  your  grace  (Somerset)  to  iri/e  (know)  may  be  bestowod  upon  the  two 
ds  towards  their  marriages,  which  shall  be  shortly.     Item,  one  lute."' 

■Heyen  months  after  the  date  of  this  application,  the  perserering 
ihess  writes  again  to  her  friend  Cecil,  assuring  him  that  she  had  wearied 
self  with  her  letters  to  the  protector  and  his  lady,  on  the  same  subject, 
I  that  she  must  again  trouble  him  to  press  her  suit  to  them  both. 
I  these  my  letters  to  my  lady,''  she  says,  ^  I  do  put  her  in  remem- 
Dce,  for  the  performance  of  her  promise,  touching  some  small  pen- 
1,  for  my  kindness  to  the  late  queen's  child,  for  it  is  with  a  dozen 
rants  living  altogether  at  my  chai^,  the  continuance  of  which  will 

bring  me  out  of  debt  this  year.  My  lord  marquess  of  Northampton, 
prhom  I  should  deliver  her,  hath  as  bad  a  back  for  such  a  burden  as 
ive.    He  would  receive  her,  but  not  willingly,  if  he  must  receive 

train."' 

The  conduct  of  the  marquess  of  Northampton  was  even  more  heart- 
I  than  that  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  towards  his  sister's  orphaa 
ghter,  since  he  was  the  person  who  was,  by  nature,  bound  to  cherish 
:  protect  her  person,  and  to  vindicate  her  right  to  inherit  the  posseo- 
18  of  her  deceased  parents ;  but  he,  having  obtained  for  himself  a 
Dt  of  a  portion  of  his  infant  niece's  patrimony,'  was  unwilling  to 
9  her  and  her  attendants  a  home.  The  brother  of  Katharine  Parr, 
ted  with  her  soi-^isarU  friend,  Katharine,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  in  edit- 

and  publishing  the  devotional  writings  of  that  queen,  though  they 

dged  a  shelter  and  food  to  her  only  child. 

The  destitution  of  the  unoffending  infant  of  queen  Katharine  was 

npleted  by  an  act  of  parliament,  entitled,  ^An  act  for  disinheriting 

ly  Seymour,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  lord  Sudley,  admiral  of 

^land,  and  the  late  queen."  ^     Another  act /or  tJie  restitution  of  Mar^ 

mour,  passed  January  21st,  1549,  3  Edward  VI V  yet  we  find  her 

Ja  retained  possession  of  Sudley. 

rhe  historical  records  connected  with  queen  Katharine's  only  chUd, 

96  with  this  act    Her  aunt,  the  learned  Anne,  countess  of  Pembroke,* 

only  sister  of  Katharine  Parr,  died  in  the  year  1551,  at  Baynard'fe 
itle,  so  that  the  little  lady  Mary  Seymour  could  not  have  found  a 

«aosdowne  MS. 

Jnpublished  MS.,  State  Paper  Office,  Edward  YI.,  dated  July  24th,  1549. 

hi  the  attainder  of  Thomas  Seytnonr,  lord  Sudley,  the  manor  of  Sudley  was 

ited  to  William,  marquess  of  Northampton ;  and,  on  his  attainder  by  queeH 

7,  it  was  granted  to  lord  Chandos ;  from  tlience,  by  a  marriage  and  heirship^ 

n  to  lord  Rivers,  of  Strath fieldsayo ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  castle  was 

|fat,  about  A.  D.  1820,  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chamlos.     It  is  now 

property  of  Mr.  Dent.  *  Drake's  Parliamentary  History.     Burnet. 

oomals  of  the  Houitc  of  Commons,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

ler  portrait,  and  that  of  her  lord,  painted  on  glass,  is,  or  was  lateiy,  extant 

tie  chapel  of  Wilton.    The  present  earl  of  Pembroke  it  her  detcttivdaxiV 
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home  with  her;  and  whether  she  was  actually  transferred  to  her  M- 
willing  uncle,  the  marquess  of  Northampton^  or  remained,  which  ii 
more  probable,  under  the  care  of  the  ducltess  of  Sufiblk,  is  not  known. 
Str}'pe  says  she  died  young.  Liodge  affirms,  but  on  what  aothority  he 
does  not  state,  ^^  that  the  only  cliild  of  the  admiral  lord  Thomas  Ser- 
mour,  by  queen  Katharine  Parr,  died  in  her  thirteenth  year.'"  There  ik 
however,  more  reason  to  believe  that  she  lived  to  be  a  wife  a  mI  a  mother. 
The  statements  with  which  I  have  been  favoured,  by  Johnson  Lawson, 
esq.,  of  Grove  Villa,  Clevedon,  and  his  brother,  Henry  Lawson,  esq.,  of 
Hereford,  tlie  sons  of  the  late  very  reverend  Johnson  Lawson,  dean  of 
Battle,  in  Sussex,  vicar  of  Throwley,  and  rector  of  Craubrook,  in  Kent, 
afford,  at  any  rate,  presumptive  evidence  that  they  derive  their  descent 
from  this  lady.  The  authentic  records  of  this  fact  appear  to  have  been 
destroyed,  among  a  mass  of  interesting  genealogical  papers,  that  were 
in  the  possession  of  a  clei;gyman  of  the  Lawson  family,  and  on  his 
death  were  consigned  to  the  flames  by  his  widow,  ^  as  she  had  no 
children  to  give  them  to,''  she  said.  One  precious  MS.  fragment  of  the 
pedigree  had,  however,  fortunately  escaped  the  notice  of  this  destructive 
dame,  who  would  certainly  have  been  branded  by  Anthony  a  Wood 
with  the  epithet  of  ^  a  clownish  woman,"  and  it  contains  a  family  re- 
cord of  tlie  marriage  and  posterity  of  the  daughter  of  Katharine  Parr. 

Copy  of  the  MS.  fragment^  cntithd,  ^*.,i  good  account  of  my  pedigree 
given  me  by  my  grandmother^  July  26/A,  1749." 

"  Paul  Jolmson,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and  estate,  residing  ai 
his  mansion  at  Fordwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  also,  having  another 
named  Nelhercourt,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  married  Margaret  lleyman 
(of  the  baronet'^s  family  of  Kent  and  Norfolk). 

"Their  son  Sylas  Johnson^  married  the  daughter  of  sir  Edward 
Bushel,*  who  had  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Somerset's 
younger  brother,  lord  Seymour,  which  daughter  the  lord  Seymour  had 
by  queen  Katharine  Parr,  whom  he  married  after  the  death  of  Harry 
the  Eighth,  whose  queen  she  was.  The  above  sir  Edward  Bushers 
daughter  was  a  great  fortune  to  Silas  Johnson;  and  their  daughter, 
Mary  Johnson^  married  the  rev.  Francis  Drayton,  of  Little  Chart,  in 
Kent,  whore  he  and  his  wife  lie  buried." — From  that  marriage,  the  re- 
cords of  the  pedigree,  down  to  Lawson,  are  very  clear  and  certain,  and 
need  not  lengthen  this  statement. 

Whether  from  any  records,  or  knowledge,  or  tradition,  the  old  gran^ 
mother  declared  the  marriage  of  Katharine'^s  daughter  to  sir  Edward 
Bushel,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say ;  but  it  seems  that  Silas  Johnston,  by 
his  marriage  with  their  daughter,  Mary  Bushel,  obtained  a  great  fortune* 
together  with  some  relics  of  Katharine  Parr's  personal  property,  which 
have  continued  in  the  Lawson  family,  their  descendants,  ever  since. 

*  The  Bu&liels  were  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  family,  ami  sir  Ed«'«ri 
Bushel,  probably  the  s*anie  {)er»on  referred  to  in  the  Lawson  peiiijjree,  was  • 
gentleman  of  the  household  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  Jamc?  I.,  ii^ 
with  nine  other  knights,  a^sieted  in  bearing  her  body  to  the  grave. 
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Phejr  are  thus  described  by  Johnson  Lawson,  esq^  in  whose  possession 
hey  are  at  present : — 

^  A  fine  damask  napkin,  which  evidently  was  made  for,  and  brought 
roni  Spain  by  Katharine  of  Anagon,  the  first  queen  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  beautiful  pattern  therein  exhibits  the  spread  eagle,  with  the  motto, 
Plus  Oulire^^  four  times;  and  on  the  dress  of  four  men  blowing 
rampets,  attired  in  the  Spanish  garb  as  matadors,  are  the  letters  K.  1.  P. 
probably  Katharine  Infanta  Princess.)  And  this  napkin,  in  the  palace 
if  Henry  VIII.,  must  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  six  queens^  in- 
luding  Katharine  Parr.  The  second  relic  is  the  royal  arms  of  the  king 
lenry,  engraved  on  copper  in  cameo,  which  were  set  in  the  centre  of  a 
urge  pewter  dish — the  table  service,  in  those  times,  was  usually  pew- 

In  the  absence  of  those  hona  fide  vouchers  of  the  marriage  of  the 
'oung  lady  Mary  Seymour,  which  have  been  destroyed  by  time,  by  acci- 
lent,  or  wanton  ignorance,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  duchess  of 
kiffblk,  after  her  marriage  with  Richard  Bertie,  and  her  subsequent  flight 
rom  the  Marian  persecution,  provided  for  her  youthful  protege  by  an 
lonourable  marriage  with  sir  Edward  Bushel,  though  certainly  much 
leneath  the  alliances  which  wouhi  have  courted  her  acceptance,  had  she 
lot  been  wrongfully  deprived  of  the  great  wealth  she  ought  to  have  in- 
lerited,  as  the  only  child  of  queen  Katharine  Parr.  The  Lawsons,  who 
slaim  their  descent  from  the  daughter  of  Katharine  Parr,  are  a  branch 
if  the  ancient  family  of  the  Lawsons  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland, 
did  bear  the  same  arms. 

Queen  Katharine  Parr  was  originally  interred  on  the  north  side  of  the 
liar  of  the  then  splendid  chapel  of  Sudley,  and  a  mural  tablet  of  sculp- 
ured  alabaster  was  placed  above  her  tomb.  The  chapel  is  now  de- 
ipoiled,  desecrated,  and  in  ruins,  the  roofless  walls  alone  remaining. 
The  notice  of  queen  Katharine^s  death  and  interment,  from  the  docu- 
Dent  in  the  Herald's  Ofhce,  having  been  published  in  ^^  Rudders  History 
if  Gloucestershire,"  some  ladies,  who  happened  to  be  at  Sudley  Castle, 
n  May,  1782,  determined  to  examine  the  ruined  chapel.  Observing  a 
vge  block  of  alabaster  fixed  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel,  they 
magined  that  it  might  be  the  back  of  a  monument  that  had  once  been 
ized  there.  Led  by  this  hint,  they  had  the  ground  opened  not  far  from 
here,  and  not  above  a  foot  from  the  surface  they  found  a  leaden  envelope, 
vhich  they  opened  in  two  places,  on  the  face  and  breast,  and  found  it 
o  contain  a  human  body  wrapped  in  cerecloth.  Upon  removing  the 
xntion  that  covered  the  face,  they  discovered  the  features,  particularly 
lie  eyes,  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Alarmed  with  this 
Bght,  and  with  the  smell  which  came  from  the  cerecloth,  they  ordered 
Im  earth  to  be  thrown  in  immediately,  without  closing  over  the  cere- 
doth  and  lead  which  covered  the  face,  only  observing  enough  of  the  in- 
wription  to  convince  them  it  was  the  body  of  queen  Katharine.* 

In  the  same  summer,  Mr.  John  Lucas,  the  person  who  rented  the  land 
na  which  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  stand,  removed  the  earth  from  the 
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leaden  coffin,  which  laid  at  the  depth  of  two  feet,  or  little  more,  odow 

the  surface.     On  the  lid  appeared  an  inscription,  of  which  the  fol!owiii| 

is  a  true  copy : — 

K.  P. 

Here  lyeth  Qnene 

Katharine  nth  wife  to  Kyng 

Henry-  the  viuth  and 

after  the  wif  of  Thomas 

lord  of  Suddeley  high 

Admyrall     of     England 

And  Tncle  to  Eyng 

Edward  the  ▼/. 

She  died 

September 

MCCCCO 
XLTIIJ. 

Bir.  Lucas  had  the  curiosity  to  rip  up  the  top  of  the  coffin,  and  foami 
the  whole  hody,  wrapped  in  six  or  seven  linen  cerecloths,  entire  nd 
nncomipted,  although  it  had  been  buried  upwards  of  two  centurieB  mm! 
a  half.  He  made  an  incision  through  the  cerecloths  which  covered  cm 
of  the  arms  of  the  corpse,  the  flesh  of  which  at  that  time  was  wbin 
and  moist.'  The  perfect  state  in  which  the  body  of  queen  Katharioe 
Parr  was  found  affords  a  convincing  evidence  that  her  death  was  not 
occasioned  by  poison,  for  in  that  case  almost  immediate  decompositioa 
would  have  taken  place,  rendering  the  process  of  embalming  ineifiectoal, 
if  not  impracticable.  The  repose  of  the  buried  queen  was  again  rudely 
violated  by  ruflian  hands  in  the  spring  of  1784,  when  the  royal  remios 
were  taken  out  of  the  coffin,  and  irreverently  thrown  on  a  heap  of  rob- 
bish  and  exposed  to  public  view.  An  ancient  woman,  who  was  preseot 
on  that  occasion,  assured  my  friend,  Miss  Jane  Porter,  some  years  afieh 
wards,  that  the  remains  of  costly  burial  clothes  were  on  the  body,  wA 
a  shroud,  but  a  dress,  as  if  in  life :  shoes  were  on  the  feet,  which  wen 
very  small,  and  all  her  proportions  extremely  delicate;  and  she  ptf- 
ticularly  noticed,  that  traces  of  beauty  were  still  perceptible  in  the  coiuh 
tenancc,  of  which  the  features  were  at  that  time  perfect,  but,  by  exposoM 
to  the  air,  and  other  injurious  treatment,  the  process  of  decay  rapidly 
commenced.  Through  the  interference  of  the  vicar,  the  body  wu  le* 
mterred.  In  October,  1786,  a  scientific  exhumation  vras  made  by  the 
rev.  Tredway  Nash,  F.  A.  S.,  and  his  interesting  and  valuable  report  hn 
been  published  in  the  Archsologia,'  from  which  the  following  abstneC 
is  given : — 

^In  1786,  October  14,  having  obtained  leave  of  lord  Rivais,  the 
owner  of  Sudley  Castle,  with  the  hon.  J.  Somers  Cocks,  the  writer  pio- 
ceeded  to  examine  the  chapel.  Upon  opening  the  ground,  and  teariof 
op  the  lead,  the  face  was  found  totally  decayed ;  the  teeth,  which  wcM 

sound,  had  fiillen. 

•  ■ 

'  Rudde's  Hist  of  Gloucestershire.     Archaologia. 

•In  vol.  ix.  of  Archapologia,  1787,  being  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Aa- 
tiqnaries.  with  a  plate  of  the  exterior  of  the  beautiful  chapel  when  perfect,  ud 
of  the  encased  body,  wi\h  a  fac-sinvWe  of  the  inscription  on  the  lead. 
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""The  body  was  periecli  hiil,  owt  of  deliPBcy,  il  was  nol  uneovered. 
Her  hands  and  nsila  were  ealire,  of  a  browniah  colour. 

-  The  ijiieen  must  have  been  of  low  buIuh!,  as  the  leaii  ihfll  enclosed 
her  cotjwe  was  jusi  five  feel  four  inches  long.  Tlie  oerecUiih  consisted 
of  roany  folds  of  liacn.  dipped  in  wax,  tar,  and  gums,  aitd  tlie  lead  lilted 
eiacOy  to  the  shape  of  the  body. 

"It  arema,  at  tint,  e^itraordinan'.  that  she  sliould  be  buried  su  near 
ihvBurfaco:  bui  we  should  consider  thai  ihe  paTemeul,  and  perhaps 
•eme  earth,  had  been  taken  away  since  she  was  lirsl  interred  As  she 
was  buried  wiiliin  the  communion  rails,  probably  the  ground  was  ihrra 
feet  higher  than  the  reat  of  the  chapel. 

'■  I  could  heartily  wish  more  reHpect  were  paid  to  the  reraaina  of  this 
amiable  queen,  and  would  willingly,  with  proper  leave,  have  ih«n  wr»i>- 
ped  in  anotlier  sheet  of  lead  and  codin,  and  decently  interred  in  anotlier 
|ilace,  Ihat  at  leaai  her  botly  mi^lil  rest  in  peace;  whereas,  llie  chapel 
where  she  how  lies  is  used  for  the  keeping  of  rabbits,  wtiich  make  hofest 
and  scmirh  very  irreverently  about  ilie  royal  corpse," 

The  chapel  seems  a  benuliful  miniature  of  ihot  belonging  lo  Eton 
College. 

The  last  lime  the  coflin  of  queen  Katharine  Pojt  was  opened,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  wreath  of  ivy  had  entwined  itself  round  the  temples 
of  the  royal  corpse,  a  berry  having  fallen  there,  an<l  taken  root  at  ihs 
lime  of  her  previous  exhumation,  and  (here  had  silently,  from  day  to 
day,  woven  itself  into  this  green  sepulchral  coronal.  A  lock  of  hair, 
vhich  was  uken  from  the  head  of  queen  Kslliarine  Parr,  after  il  had 
lain  in  the  dust  and  darkness  of  the  grave  for  nearly  two  cenUiries  and 
•  half,  was  kindly  sent  for  my  inspection  by  Mrs.  Constable  MaxwelL 
It  was  of  eiquiaite  quality  and  Colour,  exactly  resembling  threads  of 
burnished  gold  in  its  hue :  it  was  very  line,  and  wilh  an  inclinalion  to 
ctiri  riaturally- 

"  The  ruined  chapel  of  Sudley,  wilh  the  very  email  remains  of  the 
caRile,  now  a  farm-house,  were  visited  by  me,"  mvs  Mr.  Lawson,  "  t.  o.. 
18*8,  and  I  am  sorry  to  report  thai  queen  Katharine's  remains  have  noi 
bepn  re-deposited  with  the  honour  and  historical  respect  due  lo  Ihe 
raykl  and  noble  lady :  fur,  instead  of  iheir  being  replaced  within  the 
wills  in  their  own  grave,  and  secured  from  further  intrusion,  ihey  are 
botiecl  in  a  leau-lo-building  ouiside  ihe  north  wall,  in  which  divine  aer- 
*ioe  is  sumelimes  performed,  to  preserve  the  right  as  a  parochial  church.** 
Hovr  much  better  it  would  be  ip  restore  the  chapel  itself,  for  this  pur- 
poae,  and  lo  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  ihe  memory  of  Katharine 
mr.'     Surely  some  mark  of  consideralion,  and  grateful  respeci,  is  duo 
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from  this  eomitiy  to  die  memoiy  of  oar  flm  Piotnilint  qsMtf ;  tad,  if 
Uie  owner  of  the  toil  which  eoTen  her  aeied  dm^  doee  nol  eadetfow 
to  presenre  her  remainB  firodt  fbrther  oatnge,  the  hishop  of  the  diooeit 
if  called  upon  to  devise  some  saitable  protectioD,  for  the  deeeciaiad 
gnwe  of  this  royal  lady,  to  whom  the  chuieh  of  England  owes  tiie  pn- 
servatioD  of  the  uaiTersity  of  Gambridge, 

With  Katharine  Pttr  closes  the  records  of  the  qneen-coesoilB  of 
England.  The  next  two  queens  of  England,  Harjr.L  and  EliifHS 
were  sovereigns;  and,  with  the  qneen  at  James  l^AMme  of  DennaA, 
the  series  of  queens  of  (heat  Britain  will  commenee. 


anooiurieinioiit  will  be  abandoned  by  all  penoot  wbo  ^"»*r"^  thej  poiwui  the 
■lightest  claims  to  good  taste  and  good  IbeUog.  Tke  time-hoooiuad  imaiaiiili 
of  historical  Acts  are  witnesses  saoiad  to  the  canso  of  tmtli,  and  as  swh  ifaif 
■hoald  be  venerated  and  protected  from  llie  ouUages  of  ignorance  and  Mlf,laa 
nation  whose  greatest  boast  is  the  inerease  of  teflnement^  whioli  the  tammm  il 
edneatkm  is  eilending  now,  even  to  the  hamMest'giadiii  of  IMk 
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Her  message  to  the  emperor — Her  betrothment  broken — Grand  establishment 
at  Ludlow  —  Person  and  manners  —  Attainments  —  Offered  in  marriage  to 
Frantis  I. — Dances  at  court  with  her  father — Verses — Mary  appears  in  court 
ma^)ues  and  ballets — Commencement  of  divorce  of  Katharine  of  Arragon — 
Regiiuild  Pole  —  His  defence  of  Mary  and  queen  Katharnio*s  rights  —  Mary 
separated  from  her  motlier  —  Her  dangerous  illness  —  Her  father  and  mother 
divorce<l  —  Anne  Boleyn  crowned  queen  —  Katharine  of  Arragon's  letter  to 
Mary  —  Mary  present  at  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  —  Refuses  to  call  her  sister 
princess — Mary's  letters — Resistance  to  her  degradation — Her  household  at 
fieaulieu  broken  up  —  Calamitous  leverses  —  Her  life  tlireatened  —  Refused 
access  to  her  mother's  death-bed — Death  of  her  mother,  queen  Katharine. 

Mart,  our  first  queen-regnant,  was  the  only  child  of  Flenry  VHI. 
and  Katharine  of  Arragon  who  reached  maturity ;  she  first  saw  the  light 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Greenwich  Palace,  on  Monday,  at  four 
in  the  morning,  February  18,  1516.  As  she  was  a  healthy  babe,  her 
birth  consoled  her  parents  for  the  loss  of  the  two  heirs  male,  who  had 
preceded  her,  nor  in  her  childhood  was  her  father  ever  heard  to  regret 
her  sex.  The  queen  confided  her  to  the  care  of  her  beloved  friend,  the 
countess  of  Salisbury  (Margaret  Plantagenet) ;  and  the  royal  infknt's 
first  nourishment  was  supplied  by  one  of  that  lady's  family.  Katharine, 
the  wife  of  Leonard  Pole,  was  Mary's  wet-nurse. 

The  princess  was,  according  to  custom,  baptized  the  third  day  ader 
her  birth.  The  silver  font,  in  which  the  children  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
and  Henry  VIl.  had  been  christened,  once  more  travelled  from  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  to  the  Grey  Friars,  adjacent  to  Greenwich  Palace- 
Carpetif  were  spread  for  the  royal  babels  procession,  from  the  palace  to 
the  font^  which  was  placed  in  the  Grey  Friars'  church,  gnanlod  by 
knighti«-bannereL  The  godmothers  were,  the  princess  Katharine  Planta- 
gcu(;i  and  the  duchess  of  Norfolk.     The  infant  waii  curriotl   by  the 
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couDteflB  of  Salisbury;*  the  dokes  of  Norfolk  and  Soflblk,  bolh  micki 
to  the  princess  by  marriage,  walked  on  each  aide  of  her.  Qudiad 
Wolsey  was  godfather.  She  was  named  Mary  after  the  fiirourite  sister 
of  Henr}'  VIII.  When  the  baptism  was  finished,  the  countess  of  Salis- 
bury knelt  at  the  altar,  with  her  infant  charge  in  her  arms,  who  received 
the  preliminar\'  rite  of  confirmation  or  bishopiog,  the  countess  being  ber 
sponsor  at  that  ceremony.  Various  rich  presents  were  bestowed  on  the 
princess  Mary  by  her  sponsors  and  relatives,  who  assisted  at  her  btp- 
tism.'  Cardinal  Wolsey  gave  a  gold  cup ;  her  aunt,  Alary  Tudor,  gavi 
her  niece  and  name-child  a  pomander  of  gold.'  The  princess  Katha- 
rine gave  a  gold  spoon ;  and  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  presented  a  primer, 
being  a  book  richly  illuminated,  of  catholic  offices  of  devotion. 

Mary  was  reared,  till  she  was  weaned,  in  the  apartments  of  the  qneei 
ner  mother,*  and  the  first  rudiments  of  her  education  were  commeoeed 
by  that  tender  parent  as  soon  as  she  could  speak.  Both  Henry  and 
Katharine  were  in  the  habit  of  dandling  Mary,  and  holding  her  in  their 
arms  after  dinner.  Sebastian  Jnstianiani,  the  Venetian  ambaasador.  ob- 
aenres  in  his  despatches,  dated  March  lat,  1518,*  that  <^  Henry  V11L 
came  to  his  palace  called  Windsor,  about  twenty  miles  from  Londoa, 
and  dined  there.  The  king  then  took  from  the  arms  of  the  saeae 
queen  Katharine  his  little  daughter,  at  that  time  about  two  years  old 
and  carried  her  to  cardiiuil  Wolsey,  and  to  our  ambassador,  who  kissed 
her  hand." 

The  nurser}'  establishment  of  the  princess  was  occasionally  stationed 
at  Ditton  Park,  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  royal  infant  was  oVten  ferried 
over  the  Thames  to  Windsor  Castle,  when  her  parents  sojourned  there. 
Her  education  must  have  commenced  at  a  very  tender  age,  if  her  carlj 
attainments  in  music  mav  be  taken  in  evidence. 

AAer  the  first  months  of  her  infancy  no  more  payments  occur  to  Ki- 
tharine  Pole,  as  her  wet-nurse,  but  the  care  of  her  person  was  consigned 
to  lady  Mart^arei  Br\'aii,  the  wife  of  sir  Thomas  Br\'an,  who  was  caiied 
the  lady  mistress.  This  lady  superintended  the  temperate  meals  of  the 
royal  infant,  which  consisted  of  one  dish  of  meat,  with  bread.  The 
countess  of  Salisbury  was  state  governess,  and  head  of  the  household, 
the  annual  expenses  of  which  amounted  to  1 100/.;'  sir  Weston  Brovae 
was  chamberlain,  Richard  Sydnour,  treasurer  and  accountant;  Alict 
Baker,  gentlewoman  of  the  bedchamber,  at  a  salary  of  10/^  and  .Alice 
Wood,  laundress,  had   33  shillings   half-yeariy.      Sir   Henry  Rnwte. 

*  HeruUrii  J<»urniil.  Harleian  MSS. 
'Hou^eholti  Uxtk  of  princess  Mary,  1517. 

*The  pomander  orgrild  was  a  hoUow  ball,  which  opened  to  admit  a  bailed 
paste,  formed  of  rit.'h  perfumoa,  the  pomaoder  being  perforated,  to  diifiue  fhe 
0cenL  It  M'SLS  hun^  at  the  girdle,  and  sometimes  carried  in  the  hand.  I:  vas 
not  unfit  for  a  babys  plaything,  tiiough  an  article  of  jewellery  lued  by  the  beUci 
of  thoae  davs. 

*  Poem  of  William  Forrest,  chaplain  to  queen  Mar}',  quoted  by  nr  F.  Madden 
Privy  Purse  Exj^t-n-fcs  of  Mary.  cxix. 

*  Copied  from  tbe  Jiaries  of  Martin  Sanuto,  in  St  Maroo't  Library,  by  RawJra 
Browne,  esq.,  ind  translated  by  our  late  venerated  friend,  H.  Howard,  esq,  ct 
Corby  Cattle  *  Household  book  of  the  princess  Maiy. 
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pnest,  was  chaplain  and  derk  of  the  closet,  at  an  allowance  of  sixpence 
per  day.     Ditton  Park,  and  Han  worth,  were  the  earliest  residences  of 
the  princess's  childhood  ;  but  while  her  parents  were  absent  in  France, 
at  the  celebrated  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  she  seems  to  have  kept  coort 
in  royal  ^tate  at  their  palace  of  Richmond.    Here  the  privy  council 
frequently  visited  her,  and  sent  daily  details  of  her  health  and  behaviour 
to  her  absent  parents,  or  to  cardinal  VVolsey.    Some  foreign  strangers 
were  introduced  by  the  order  of  the  king  to  the  royal  child,  who,  though 
little  more  than  three  years  old,  had  to  sit  up  in  state,  greet  them  courte- 
ooily  and  rationally,  and,  finally,  to  amuse  them  by  pbying  on  the  vir- 
ginala.     She  must  have  been  a  musical  prodigy,  if,  at  that  tender  age, 
•he  could  play  a  tune  correctly  on  a  musical  instrument    Tiie  visit  of 
three  Frenchmen  of  rank  to  the  princess  is  thus  described  by  the  privy 
eouBcil :  *^-^ After  they  had  been  shown  every  thing  notable  in  London, 
they  were  conveyed  in  a  barge,  by  the  lord  JBemers  and  the  lord  Darcy, 
lo  Richmond,  when  they  repaired  to  the  princess,  and  found  her  right 
hoBonrably  accompanied  with  noble  personages,  as  well  spiritual  as 
temporal,  and  her  house  and  chambers  furnished  with  a  proper  number 
•f  goodly  gentlemen  and  tall  yeomen.     Her  presence-chamber  was 
attended,  besides  the  lady-governess  and  her  gentleworoei^  by  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk  and  her  three  daughters,  the  lady  Margaret,  wife  to 
the  lord  Herbert,  the  lady  Gray,  lady  Neville,  and  the  lord  John's  wife. 
In  the  great  chamber  were  many  other  gentlewomen  well  af^nrelled. 
Attd  when  the  gentlemen  of  France  came  into  the  presence-chamber  to 
tiw  princess,  her  grace  in  such  wise  showed  herself  unto  them,  in  wel- 
eoming  and  entertaining  them  with  most  goodly  countenance,  proper 
eonmunication,  and  pleasant  pastime  in  playing  on  the  virginals,  that 
they  greatly  marvelled  and  rejoiced  at  the  same,  her  tender  age  const- 
^red."    The  inftmt  royal  performer  must  have  been  exceedingly  docile 
and  well  trained,  not  only  to  receive  and  speak  properly  to  foreign 
•tranffers,  but  to  play  her  tunes  when  required.    The  instrument  h&re 
nantioned  was  the  first  rude  idea  our  ancestors  had  formed  of  a  piano  : 
it  was  a  miniature  keyed  instrument,  contained  in  a  box  about  four  ieet 
long,  with  an  ivory  or  boxwood  finger-board,  limited  to  two  or  thjree 
octaves,  and  was,  when  wanted,  placed  on  a  table  before  the  performer. 
When  the  little  princess  had  exhibited  her  in&ntine  skill  on  this  instni- 
-toeat,  refreshments  were  served  to  the  foreign  guests,  of  stnwberriea, 
viae,  wafers,  and  ypocras.    The  council,  in  another  letter,  thus  men- 
tions the  princess  again : — ^  Since  our  last  writing  we  have  sundry  times 
Tisited  and  seen  your  dearest  daughter  the  princess,  who,  God  be 
ihanked,  is  in  prosperotis  health  and  convalescence ;  and  like  as  she 
ioereaseth  in  days  and  years  so  doth  she  in  grace  and  virtue.'' 

General  history  is  not  silent  regarding  Mary's  in&ntine  musical  attain- 
■lentfl.  In  the  Italian  history  of  Pollino  it  is  asserted,  that  Mary  played 
on  the  arpicardoj  which  is  the  same  name  as  the  harpischard.  The 
Italian  seems  to  designate  by  it  the  instrument,  called  by  the  chroniclersi 

'Lettar  froin  the  Council  to  Wolscy,  dated  July  2d,  1520,  printed  by  sir  Hairli 
Privy  Council  of  Henry  VIII.,  pp.  330,  340. 
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clavichord.  <<  This  she  used  to  play  on^  he  adds,  ^  when  a  Teiy  Ihde 
child ;  and  she  had  so  far  mastered  the  difficulties  as  to  have  a  light 
touch,  with  much  grace  and  velocity." 

When  her  royal  parents  returned  to  £ng1and|  Mary  went  back  to  her 
nursery  at  Ditton  Park,  but  she  made  a  long  visit  to  the  king  and  queeo 
the  succeeding  Cliristmas.  She  was  a  very  lovely  infant  her -com- 
plexion rosy,  and  her  eyes  brown,  and  ^^  right  merry  and  joyous."  It  if 
not  probable  that  the  king,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  children, 
could  part  from  an  attractive  prattler  of  that  age.  Accordingly  she  re- 
mained at  Greenwich  till  after  her  fourth  birth-day.  The  Christmas 
gifts  made  to  the  princess  this  year  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
very  costly.  There  was,  however,  but  one  article  calculated  to  pletae 
a  little  child ;  this  was  a  rosemary-bush  hung  with  spangles  of  gold, 
brought  for  her  by  a  poor  woman  of  Greenwich ;  it  was,  perhaps,  like 
the  Christmas-tree,  which  gives  such  delight  to  the  German  children. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  sent  her  a  gold  cup ;  the  princess  Katharine  Plants- 
genet,  two  small  silver  flagons;  queen  Mary  Tudor,  another  golden 
pomander ;  her  nurse,  lady  Margaret  Bryan,  a  crimson  purse,  tinselled; 
abd  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  pair  of  silver  snuffers.*  The  princess  waf 
amused  by  the  performance  of  a  company  of  children,  who  acted  playi 
for  her  diversion ;  and  in  her  accounts  Gs.  8d.  is  given  to  a  man  who 
managed  the  little  actors,  as  a  reward.  This  man,  it  appears,  was  Hey- 
wood,  the  dramatic  author. 

The  succeeding  Christmas  was  spent  by  the  princess  Mary,  at  Ditton 
Park,  where,  among  the  diversions  of  the  season,  a  lord  of  mi^inile, 
one  John  Tliurgood,  was  appointed  to  ^^  make  mirth  for  herself  and 
household,  with  morrice-dancers,  masks,  carillons,  and  hobby-horses." 
AAer  Christmas,  she  crossed  the  Thames  to  Windsor,  and  there  received 
her  New-year's  gifts : — from  the  king,  a  standing  cup  of  silver  giiu 
filled  with  coin ;  from  cardinal  Wolsey,  a  gold  salt  set  with  pearls ;  and 
from  her  aunt,  princess  Katharine,  a  gold  cross. 

The  princess  made  her  Candlemas  offering  that  year  at  Han  worth,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Richmond,  where  her  mother,  the  queen,  sent  her 
barge,  to  convey  her  to  Greenwich.  The  same  month  she  stood  god- 
mother to  the  infant  daughter  of  sir  William  Compton,  to  whom  she 
gave  the  name  of  Mary;  at  the  baptism,  the  lady-mistress,  Margaret 
Bryan,  distributed  33s.  to  the  attendants.  This  office  of  standing  god- 
mother made  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  memory  of  the  princess  of 

'  The  uso  of  snutfers,  at  this  era,  is  a  proof  that  England  bacl  surpassed  crthr: 
nations  in  luxury,  although  there  was  still  great  need  of  improvement  in  raaa 
ners  and  customs.  In  the  northern  countries,  the  use  of  snuflfers  was  not  com* 
pre'heg<lod  for  centuries  a(\erwards.  King  Gustavus  Adolp)ius  replied  to  one  of 
his  ofTicers,  who  declared  "  that  he  never  knew  what  fear  was,"  •*  Then  you  neTei 
snuffed  a  candle," — meaning,  with  his  fingers.  The  delicate  way  of  trimmiof 
the  duke  of  Hol^tein's  candles,  forms  a  laughable  page  in  Raumer's  collections; 
and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  Swedish  officer,  dining  at  an 
Engli;<h  gentloman's  table,  seized  the  snuffers,  and,  aAer  curiously  examinins 
lliem,  snuti'cd  tlie  candles  with  his  fingers,  and,  carefully  gathering  up  the  itaiS, 
shut  it  in  the  snuffers,  commending  tlie  cleanliness  of  the  English  in  pruridinj 
»ucb  a  receptacle. 
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£we  yean  old,  since  it  was  often  reiterated  ^  she  must  have  stood  god- 
mother to  more  than  a  hundred  children. 

More  than  one  negotiation  had  been  in  agitation,  for  the  marriage  of 
the  young  princess  with  the  dauphin,  heir  to  Francis  I.,  while  she  was 
vet  in  her  cradle ;  but  neither  Henry  VI II.  nor  Francis  I.  appear  to  have 
been  sincere  in  their  intentions.  In  the  summer  of  1522  she  was 
brought  to  Greenwich,  where  the  queen,  her  mother,  holding  her  by  the 
hand  at  the  hall-door  of  the  palace,  there  introduced  her  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  on  his  landing,  with  Henry,  from  his  barge  at  the  water- 
stairs.  It  was  the  wish  of  queen  Katharine's  heart  that  this  great  em- 
peror, her  nephew,  might  become  her  son-in-law,  and  all  the  political 
anaDgements,  between  him  and  her  husband,  seemed  to  favour  that  wish. 
The  emperor,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
came  expressly  to  England  for  betrothal  to  his  cousin  Mary,  a  cliiid  of 
aiz  years  old.  He  passed  five  weeks  in  England ;  so  the  little  princess 
became  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  learned,  young  as  she  was,  to 
consider  herself  as  his  empress. 

By  a  solemn  matrimonial  treaty,  signed  at  Windsor,  the  emperor  en- 
to  marry  the  princess  Mary  when  she  attained  her  twelfth  year ; 
be  was  in  the  meantime  exceedingly  desirous  that  she  should  be  sent  to 
Spain,  that  she  might  be  educated  as  his  wife.  But  the  doting  affection 
of  her  parents  could  not  endure  the  separation.  The  emperor's  visit 
caused  the  expenditure  of  the  princess's  establishment  to  amount  to  the 
great  sum  of  1139/.  6f.  l^d.  The  care  of  Mary's  excellent  mother^ 
was  now  sedulously  directed  to  give  her  child  an  education  that  would 
render  her  a  fitting  companion  to  the  greatest  sovereign  of  modern  his- 
tory, not  only  in  regard  to  extent  of  dominions,  but  in  character  and 
attainments.  To  Dr.  Linacre,  the  learned  physician,  who  had  formerly 
been  one  of  prince  Arthur's  tutors,'  was  entrusted  the  care  of  the 
princess  Mary's  health,  and  some  part  of  her  instruction  in  Latin ;  the 
queen  her  mother  Tas  appears  by  her  own  written  testimony)  often 
examining  her  translations,  and  reading  with  her.  Linacre  died  when 
the  princess  was  but  eight  years  of  age,  having  first  written  a  Latin 
grammar  for  her  use.  It  was  dedicated  to  her,  and  he  speaks  with  praise 
ol  her  docility  and  love  of  learning,  at  that  tender  age.  The  copy  be- 
longing to  the  princess  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Queen  Katharine  requested  Ludovicus  Vives,  a  Spaniard  of  deep  learn- 
ing, who  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  second  Qjuintilian,  to 
dnw  up  a  code  of  instructions  for  the  education  of  Mary.  He  sent  a 
treatise  in  Latin,  dedicated  to  the  queen,  from  Bruges,  and  afterwards' 
came  to  England,  and  at  Oxford  revised  and  improved  it.  He  thus  ad- 
dresses Katharine  of  Arragon  ; — '^  Govern  by  these  my  monitions  Maria 
diy  daughter,  and  she  will  be  formed  by  them ;  she  will  resemble  thy 
domestic  example  of  probity  and  wisdom,  and,  except  all  human  expec- 
tations fail,  holy  and  good  will  she  be  by  necessity.'" 

'  Biographia  Brlmnnica.  Linacre  dedicated  to  his  rojral  pupil  one  of  his  gram* 
oiaijcal  works. 

*  Dated  April  5,  1023.  Bruges.  Sir  F.  Madden^s  Introdactorj  Memoir  of 
llary,  p.  cxxi. 
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Vives  points  out  with  exultation  the  daughters  of  sir  Thomas  Hon 
ds  glorious  examples  of  the  eflfects  of  a  learned  and  Tirtuona  femik 
education.  His  rules  are  rigid :  he  implores  that  the  ybung  princeH 
may  read  no  idle  books  of  chivalry  or  romance.  He  defies  and  re- 
nouncefl  such  compositions,  in  Spanish,  as  ^Amadis  du  GSanl,^  **TiiaBle 
the  White,^'  and  others  burnt  by  the  cnrete  in  ^  Don  Qqixote."  He 
abjures  ^^  Lancelot  du  Lac,^  ^  Paris  et  Vienne,''  ^  Pierre  ProTenfal,"  and 
^  Margalone  and  the  Fair}'  Melusina."  In  Flemish,  he  denounces  ^  Flo- 
*ice  and  Blanche,^'  and  ^  Pyramns  and  Thisbe.''  All  these,  and  such  m 
these,  he  classes  as  libri  pestiferi^*  corrupting  to  the  morals  of  temlei. 
In  their  places  he  desires  that  the  young  princess  Mary  may  mKl  die 
Gospels,  night  and  morning,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistlo. 
selected  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  works  of  Cypriui. 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Ambrose;  likewise  Plato,  Cicero,  SeofCi'S 
MaximB.  Plutarch^s  Enchiridion,  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  and  die 
^  Utopia'^  of  sir  Thomas  More.  Among  the  works  of  classic  poeti  he 
admitted  the  ^'  Pharsalia'^  of  Lucan,  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  with  tektUi 
portions  of  Horace.  He  deemed  cards,  dice,  and  splendid  dress,  m 
pestiferous  as  romances.  He  gave  rules  for  her  pronanciation  of  Gifd^ 
and  Latin,  and  advised  that  lessons  firom  these  languages  should  becon- 
niitted  to  memory  every  day,  and  read  over  two  or  three  times  before 
the  pupil  went  to  bed.  He  recommended  that  the  princess  should  leDder 
English  into  Latin  frequently,  and  likewise  that  she  should  convene 
with  her  preceptor  in  that  language.  Her  Latin  dictionary  was  to  be 
either  Perotti  or  Colepin.  He  permitted  some  stories  for  her  recreadoo. 
but  they  were  all  to  be  purely  historical,  sacred,  or  classic.  He  in- 
stanced the  narrative  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  in  the  Scriptures,  thil 
of  Papyrus  in  Aulus  Gellius,  and  Lucretia  in  Livy.  The  well-knowii 
tale  of  **  Griselda'^  is  the  only  exception  to  his  general  exclusion  of 
fiction,  and  that  perhaps  he  took  for  fact.  It  is  a  curious  coincidenee. 
that  Griselda  was  afterwards  considered,  in  England,  as  the  prototype 
of  queen  Katharine. 

The  young  princess  was  certainly  educated  according  to  the  rigoron 
directions  of  Vives,  and  she  is  an  historical  example  of  the  noxiooi 
effect  that  over-education  has  at  a  very  tender  age.  Her  precociou 
studies  probably  laid  the  foundation  for  her  melancholy  tempeiameni 
and  delicate  health. 

The  emperor  Charles  conthined  extremely  desirous  that  the  prinren 
should  be  sent  to  Spain,  for  education ;  a  wish  which  Henry  VHf.  ]W- 
ried,  by  declaring  that  she  should,  while  in  England,  be  brought  upland 
entirely  trained,  as  a  Spanish  lady ;  and  that  she  should  be  even  accus- 
tomed to  wear  the  national  dress  of  the  country  whose  queen  she  wii 
expected  to  be.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  envoys  to  consult  Margaret, 
regent  of  Flanders,  regarding  materials  and  patterns  proper  for  Spanisb 
costume. 

''As  to  the  education  of  the  princess  Mary,"  said  Henry  VIII.,  *^  if  ik« 

'Sir  Frederick  Madder's  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Maty.     Introdiietoix  ^ 
moir,  p.  xxxi. 
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emperor  should  search  all  Christendom  for  a  mistress  to  brings  her  up, 
and  frame  her  after  the  manner  of  Spain,  he  could  not  find  one  more 
meet  than  the  queen's  grace,  her  mother — who  cometh  of  the  royal 
houae  of  Spain,  and  who,  for  the  afiection  she  beareth  to  the  emperor, 
irill  nurture  her,  and  bring  her  up  to  his  satisfaction.  But  the  noble 
person  of  the  young  princess  is  not  meet  as  yet  to  bear  the  pains  of  the 
na,  nor  strong  enough  to  be  transported  into  the  air  of  another  «foun- 
iry-"' 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1 525,  when  this  correspondence  took 
place,  rumours  reached  the  court  of  England  that  the  emperor  meant  to 
bnake  the  princess  Mary,  and  was  privately  engaged  to  Isabel  of  Por- 
Uigal.  This  was  probably  the  first  sorrow  experienced  by  Mary,  who 
WM  observed  to  grow  pale,  with  apprehension  and  jealousy,  when  the 
phange  of  the  emperor's  intentions  was  discussed.  The  little  creature 
had  been  persuaded  by  her  maids  that  she  was  in  love  with  Charles  V., 
for  about  this  time  she  sent  a  pretty  message  to  him,  through  her  father's 
UDbassadors  resident  in  Spain.  Cardinal  VVolsey  thus  communicated  it, 
IB  a  letter  addressed  to  them,  dated  April  7,  1525 : — ^  1  send  you  her&- 
vith  an  emerald,  which  my  lady  princess  Mary  sendeth  to  the  emperor, 
vith  her  most  cordial  and  humble  commendations  to  him.  You,  at  the 
delivery  of  the  same,  shall  say, '  that  her  grace  hath  devised  this  token 
for  a  better  knowledge  to  be  had  (when  Goid  shall  send  them  grace  to 
be  together),  whether  his  majesty  doth  keep  constant  and  continent  to 
her,  as  with  God's  grace  she  will  to  him.'  Whereby  you  may  add, 
that  her  assured  love  towards  his  majesty  hath  already  raised  such  pat- 
iion  in  her,  that  it  is  confirmed  by  jealousy,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
ijgna  and  tokens  of  love.'"  The  emerald,  whose  colour  was  the  sym- 
bol of  constancy,  sent  by  young  Mary,  would,  it  was  imagined,  fade  and 
pale  its  brilliant  green,  if  the  heart  of  the  betrothed  swerved  from  the 
iffianced  lady.  Thus,  in  that  time  of  transition  from  the  chivalric  to 
die  political  era,  did  the  fond  ideality  of  the  minstrel  and  the  trouba- 
dour—^with  which  the  heads  of  the  maids  and  pages  of  honour,  who 
vailed  around  the  little  heiress,  were  teeming— -find  its  way  into  the 

&atches  of  the  statesman ;  ay,  and  would  have  had  infiuence,  too, 
the  betrothed  princess  been  taller  and  older.  As  it  was,  the  emperor 
stack  the  emerald  ring  on  his  little  finger  as  &r  as  it  would  go,  and  bade 
ihe  English  ambassadors  say,  ^  he  would  wear  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
princess,"  asking  many  questions  regarding  her  health,  learning,  and  ap- 
paarance ;  to  which  the  ambassadors  answered  by  zealously  descanting 
apoD  the  ^  manifold  seeds  of  virtues  that  were  in  her  grace." 

Even  at  this  very  time  Charles  V.  was  burning  with  indignation  at 
private  intelligence,  which  had  reached  him,  that  Henry  VIII.  meditated 
i  diroree  from  queen  Katharine,  and  the  consequent  disinheriting  of  her 
dai^ter.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Charles  broke  his  contract 
of  betrothal  with  Mary,  and  wedded  the  beautiful  Isabel  of  Portugal. 

"  Woliey'i  eorraspondenoe  with  Tonstal  and  Wingfield,  MS.  Cotton      ^''etp.,  C 
UL  fol.  49  lo  fol.  1&2,  from  March  to  July,  1525. 
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It  appears  he  justified  his  conduct  by  a  letter  foil  of  lepraBches  lo 
Henry  Vllf.,  for  his  sinister  intentions  iu  respect  to  Mary.  Heniy  took 
great  pains  to  show  him  in  what  a  diflerent  light  he  ostensibly  resiarded 
his  only  child ;  for  Mary.,  if  not  actually  declared  princess  of  Waki, 
as  some  authors  have  affirmed,  assuredly  received  honours  mnd  distiac- 
tions  which  have  never,  either  before  or  since,  been  oflered  to  anv  one 
but  the  heir-apparent  of  England.  A  court  was  foimed  for  her  at  Lud- 
low Castle,  on  a  grander  scale  than  those  established  either  for  her 
uncle  Arthur,  or  Edward  of  York,  both  acknowledged  princes  of  Wal», 
and  heirs-apparent  of  England.' 

The  officers  and  nobles,  who  composed  the  princess  Mary^s  court  it 
Ludlow,  were  employed  likewise  in  superintending  the  newly  fonned 
legislature  of  Wales,  the  natives  of  the  principality  being  at  last,  by  the 
tardy  gratitude  of  the  Tudors,  admitted  to  participation  in  the  priviJepes 
of  English  subjects.  The  Welsh  had  been  long  discontented  with  the 
absence  of  the  royal  family  from  any  part  of  their  tenitory,  and  the 
sojourn  of  the  heiress  of  England  was  intended  to  conciliate  their  aflrc- 
tions,  and  sanction  the  new  laws.  Sir  John  Dudley — whose  ambitioa 
afterwards  made  him  so  prominent  a  character  as  earl  of  Warwick,  ind 
duke  of  Northumberland,  in  the  next  reign — was  appointed  cha^lbe^ 
lain  to  the  princess  Mar\'  at  her  new  court  Thomas  Audley,  afterwarvis 
lord-rhanceilor,  and  John  Russell,  were  members  of  her  council.  Tlie 
countess  of  Salisbury  resided  with  her,  as  she  had  done  from  her  binh. 
as  head  of  her  establishment,  and  state  governess,  an  office  always 
filled,  till  the  time  of  James  J.,  by  a  lady  of  the  blood-royal.  The 
princess  }iad  besides  no  less  than  thirteen  ladies  of  honour,  and  a 
crowd  of  lower  functionaries,  whose  united  salaries  amounted  to 
74 1  /.  1 3s.  Md} 

Mary  took  leave  of  her  parents  at  the  palace  of  Langley,  in  Hertford- 
shire, in  September,  1525,  previously  to  her  departure  for  Ludlow 
Castle.  Dr.  Sampson  gives  a  pleasing  description  of  her  person  and 
qualities  at  this  epoch.  '*  My  lady  princess,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
VVolsey,  *•  came  hither  on  Saturday ;  surely,  sir,  of  her  age,  as  jroodiv 
a  child  as  ever  1  have  seen,  and  of  as  good  gesture  and  countenantx. 

'  Burnot,  and  many  Engli^li  authors,  who,  however,  use  mere  general  terms, 
without  entering  into  documents.  We  translate  the  following  passage  livn 
Polliuo  :— 

"  She  was."  says  this  author,  "declared  rightful  heir  of  the  realm  by  the  kinf 
licr  father,  and  i)rincess  of  Wales,  which  wa?  the  u^unl  title  of  the  king  cf  Eaf 
lauils  el'h'st  <^o\\.  .She  lil.ewise  governed  that  province,  according  to  ilie  ':u*ii:rc 
of  the  male  heir."  The  Italian  then  carefully  explains  that  the  princes  of  Waif? 
were  in  tho  ^aIne  position,  in  regard  to  the  English  crown,  as  the  dauphin*  w«k 
10  thut  or  France.  Pitlliito  niuzst  have  had  good  documentary  evidence,  siaoe  h« 
dt;?if.rilK*s  Mary*  court  and  council  (which  he  calls  a  senate)  exactly  a*  if  th* 
privy  'ouni-il  b^'^k^  had  been  open  to  him.  He  says  four  bishops  were  atached 
to  this  court. 

"To  the  deep  research  of  sir  Fro<lerick  Madden  is  the  public  indebted  for  ptr 
ti.'iil:ii:4  of^Iary  >  &<^>joiirn  in  this  ancient  demesne  of  the  English  beirs-apptrenL 
2><^e.  fir  D'.my  (Miriouo  antiquarian  particulars,  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Alary,  p 
XKXJx  .  by  sir  F.  Ma*  len. 
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Few  persons  of  her  age  blend  sweetness  better  with  seriousness,  or 
quickness  with  deference ;  she  is  at  the  same  time  joyous  and  decorous 
io  manners.^'  In  fact,  contemporaries  and  ail  portraiture  represent  Mary 
al  this  period  of  her  life  as  a  lovely  child.  But  if  human  ingenuity  had 
been  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  contrive  the  most  cruel  contrast 
between  her  present  and  future  prospects,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
tboroughly  efiected,  than  by  first  placing  her  in  vice-regal  pomp  and 
state,  as  princess  of  Wales,  at  Ludlow  Castle,  and  then  afterwards  blight- 
ing her  young  mind  by  hurling  her  undeservedly  into  poverty  and  con- 
tempt. It  was  exceedingly  probable  that  Henry  meant  fraudulently  to 
force  a  high  alliance  for  Mary  before  he  disinherited  her,  and  therefore 
took  the  deceitful  step  of  placing  her  in  a  station  which  had  never  been 
oeeupied,  excepting  by  an  heir-apparent  of  England.  It  was  in  her 
court,  at  Ludlow  Castle,  that  Mary  first  practised  to  play  the  part  of 
qneen,  a  lesson  she  was  soon  compelled  to  unlearn,  with  the  bitterest 
insults.  Her  education  at  the  same  time  went  steadily  on  with  great 
aviduity.  Fresh  instructions  were  given  to  her  council  regarding  her 
tuition  when  she  parted  from  her  royal  parents ;  they  emanated  from 
the  maternal  tenderness  and  good  sense  of  queen  Katharine,  whose 
earnest  wish  was  evidently  to  render  her  daughter  healthy  and  cheerful, 
at  well  as  learned  and  accomplished. 

^  First,  above  all  other  things,  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  being  lady- 

goTemess,  shall,  according  to  the  singular  confidence  that  the  king's 
ighness  hath  in  her,  give  most  tender  regard  to  all  that  concerns  the 
person  of  said  princess,  her  honourable  education  and  training  in  vir- 
taous  demeanour ;  that  is  to  say,  to  serve  God,  from  whom  all  grace  and 
goodness  proceedeth.  Likewise,  at  seasons  convenient,  to  use  moderate 
exercise,  taking  open  air  in  gardens,  sweet  and  wholesome  place5>,  and 
walks  (which  may  conduce  unto  her  health,  solace  and  comfort),  as  by 
die  said  lady-governess  shall  be  thought  most  convenient  And  like- 
wise to  pass  her  time  most  seasons  at  her  virginals,  or  other  musical 
instruments,  so  that  the  same  be  not  too  mticA,  and  without  fatigacion^ 
or  weariness,  to  attend  to  her  learning  of  Latin  tongue  and  French.  At 
other  seasons  to  dance,  and  among  the  rest  to  have  good  respect  to  her 
diet,  which  is  meet  (proper)  to  be  pure,  well  prepared,  dressed,  and 
served  with  comfortable,  joyous,  and  merry  communication,  in  all  ho- 
nourable and  virtuous  manner.  Likewise,  the  cleanliness  and  well- 
wearing  of  her  garments  and  apparel,  both  of  her  chamber  and  person, 
so  that  every  thing  about  her  be  pure,  sweet,  clean,  and  wholesome,  as 
to  so  great  a  princess  doth  appertain ;  all  corruptions,  evil  airs,  and 
things  noisome  and  unpleasant,  to  be  eschewed." '  With  these  instruc- 
tions, the  princess  Mary  and  her  court  departed  for  Ludlow,  which  Le- 
land  describes  as  a  fair  manor  place,  standing  in  a  goodly  park,  west  of 
tba  town  of  Bewdley,  on  the  very  knob  of  tlie  hill ;"  he  adds.  ^  the 
nstle  was  built  by  Henry  VII.,  for  his  son  prince  Arthur.^'     It  was  pro- 

»MS.  Cotton.  Vitelliui,  C,  foi.  24.  In  sir  F.  MatUlen*8  Privy  Purse  Expeuset, 
IntrtMluctory  Memoir,  tliis  documont  may  be  ssen  in  the  original  orthography* 
p.  zli 
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bably  re]nired  and  decomted,  but  the  castle  was  previouslr  the  gml 
feudal  seat  of  the  Mortimers,  as  lords  of  the  marches  ;  Richard,  dake 
of  York,  as  heir  of  those  semi-royal  chiefs,  resided  there,  and  the  jouv^ 
prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  the  unfortonate  Edward  V.,  was  cduciteii 
and  kept  his  court  there,  as  heii^pparent  of  England,  for  soBie  jetis 
previous  to  the  death  of  his  father,  Edward  IV. 

As  a  great  concourse  of  people  was  expected  at  Ludlow  Castle  dnriB| 
tlie  Christmas  festivities,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  respect  to  the  pnnesM, 
her  council  thought  it  requisite  that  she  should  ^  keep  Christraas  with 
princely  cheer ;''  they  therefore  wrote  to  the  cardinal,  intimating  the 
articles  requisite  for  the  use  of  their  young  mistress's  househoid.  A 
silver  ship,  or  nf/"  (which  was  to  hold  the  table-napkin  for  the  ptincasV 
an  alms-dish,  and  silver  spice  plates,  were  among  these  reqfuests;  tker 
wanted  trumpets,  and  a  rebeck,  and  hinted  a  wish  for  the  ^pointnart 
of  a  lord  of  misrule,  and  some  provision  for  interludes,  disguisinga,  wtd 
plays  at  the  feast,  and  for  the  banquet  at  Twelftii-night. 

The  residence  of  Mary  at  Ludlow  lasted  about  eighteen  nonthi 
varied  with  occasional  visits  to  Tickenhill,  and  to  the  magnificent  in- 
finished  palace  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Thorabvy* 
lately  seized  by  the  king;  her  education  meantime  proceeded  rapidlf. 
Lord  Morlc\%  one  of  the  literary  nobles  of  that  dav«  thus  alludes  to 

^  *  • 

Mary's  attainments  in  a  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  ^  New-yetr*s 
Angelical  Salutation,"  one  of  his  works  presented  to  her  some  y€tr§ 
afterwards,  when  her  changed  fortune  had  wholly  silenced  tlie  voice  of 
flattery : — 

**  1  do  well  remember,^'  says  Lord  MorIe\',  addressing  the  princess. 
*^  that  scant  had  ye  come  to  twelve  years  of  age,  but  ye  were  so  rife  u 
the  Latin  tongue,  that  raihe  (rarely)  doth  happen  to  tlie  women-sex; 
Uiat  your  grace  not  only  could  properly  read,  write,  and  construe  Latin, 
but  furthermore  translate  any  hard  thing  of  the  Latin  into  our  Engli:^ 
tongue ;  and  among  other  your  virtuous  occupations,  1  have  seen  one 
prayer  of  your  doing  of  St.  Thomas  Aquine,*  that  1  do  assuie  yoar 
grace  is  so  well  done,  so  near  to  the  Latin,  that  when  I  look  upon  it  ,tf 
1  have  one  the  examplar  of  it)  I  have  not  only  marvel  at  the  doing  of 
iU  but  farther,  for  the  rrr //-doing  of  it.  I  have  set  it  (copied  it;  in  dt 
books,  as  also  in  my  poor  wife's  (probably  her  prayer-book)  and  my 
children,  to  give  tliem  occasion  to  remember  to  pray  for  your  gnce.*" 

Mary's  translation,  thus  described  by  her  friend,  is  as  follows : — 

•The  prayer  of  St.  Tliomas  Aquinas,  translated  o»t  of  Latin  into  Enslt<b  bjr 
ti:e  nio>t  excellent  priuren  Mary,  dangiitcr  to  tiie  iiu*st  lii^h  and  mifhvf 
prince  ami  princess,  kiii^  Henry  VIII.  and  quefn  Kaihanne  his  tri/t*  In«h« 
year  of  our  Lord  Gfxl  i0*i7,  and  the  eleventh  of  her  iiize  • — ^ 

"O  merciful  Gnd,  grant  me  to  covet  with  an  ardent  mind  those  things  wbi'H 
may  please  th«e.  to  search  them  wisely,  to  know  thetn  crniy.  aini  lo  futlil  tbea 

^Sir  F.  Madden's  Privy  Pur«e  Expenses  of  Mary,  p.  clxxiii. 
'The  words  in  italics  have  been  crosstHi  out  of  the  manuscript,  at  a  timt 
{d(Mihtle!t«)  when  it  was  treaMin  to  call  Mary  princess,  or  bet  moilicr  queen. 
'>ir  F.  Madden  8  Pr'wy  Putac  V.ii^i£\\:s««  oC  Muy  ;  this  translation  being  tAitti 


Order 

iJist  I  may  knovr  il,  ui 

liuiii  U>o»e  iliiulfs  «-l)>cJi  be  ntQI 

me  and  slniglii  lo  ih« 

SI  in  proipeioii*  ihinp 

thai  1 1»  itoi  lift  u|-  w« 

;lm»7 

tPioke  in  nolhing  but  1 

LjMfliirly  M  tka  bod  aad  glory  of  tby  nma. 
■4Ha  wbKb  iho*  r«|uir«il  oT  laD.  1011  giva  ta 

_      .  ly  «o<il,     Gorxl  Loid,  moJio  lu; 

4  I  Iiii[  nol  between  prosperily  and  adverail; 
itny  give  ther  lliAiike.  nnrl  in  adTdrshy  be  paijpi 
iho  on«.  nor  apprpMHtl  wilh  Ih«  otliet.  and  dul  1  may  tr 
ikai  which  moTclb  nt*  10  tlino,  not  be  aorry  Tor  nolluQg  bul  t 
nwatU  m*  from  tliaa.    Deiiiing  10  plea<a  noboily,  not  foaiiog  I 

tiec     Laid.  Jet  all  worldly  tiling  be  vilr  la  me  for  lUee,  and  tliat  ■ 

jt  Ih>  tleiu  to  me,  and  Ihoa,  good  Lont,  moil  ipecially  aboTo 

!  be  weary  wiiti  ihat  joy  which  is  wilhotil  tliee,  and  lei  me  d 

(bMide  duw,     Lci  the  labour  daliglil  nie  which  is  fur  thee,  and  IM  all  » 

r  DM  which  ia  nut  bi  thee.    Make  me  u  lift  my  benn  oitaunee  is 

n  I  Ml,  iiiBke  ma  to  liiiiik  and  be  nary  with  a  deadraai  purpoM  of  atniaaj 

11/  God,  niake  me  humbin  williuul  fiiigniogi  moiry  1  '  ' 

jHlTi  Mrf  (irHrDtive)  wiihoiii  mtiinut;  tabir  (nmuly)  wiilioi 

wltiioiii  dospaif ;  Bein\e  without  douhlern-si ;  inwlAil  in  thee  without  p 

;  filing  my  neighbours  (or  llipii)  Tnulta  wilbout  niockinf;  nbedttri 

■rgiriiig,  pali«nl  wilhoiit  grwlgrnii;  and  pate  withmn  ooiniplion.     *~ 

t  l»viag  Lotd  *iid  Ood,  give  n>e  ■  waking  besM.  Uiai  no  oorioua  ihi 

_'.  a  {torn  thee.    Let  it  be  sironij,  thai  no  unwonby  aflesiioii  draw  n 

||tWBrd)  10  stable,  that  no  tribulation  break  it;  and  ao  Tree,  that  no  eleoliofj 

ie  any  chaltengs  to  it     My  Lnid  Cod,  gianl  me  yri\ 
■ ;  dlligi^iwe  to  eee)c  ihee ;  wisiliim  10  find  lh«e  ;  f  onrer»tton  lo  plcav-  iheetH 
..  Mi  nil  an  (constancy)  to  look  Ibr  thpe ;  and,  finally,  hope  10  etabrace  tha^^ 
' '^^llly  penance  here  to  be  punished,  and  in  odt  way  10  ote  thy  betipflti  by  A 
trace ;  and   In  heaven,  tfarougli   Ihy  gloiy,  to  hare   delight  ia  lliy  joy*  a 
wanis,     Amen,' 

There  is  a  rhildlike  simplicjiy  in  ihis  IranslalioD  ;  at  the  Munr 
ihe  pempirtlity  appnrHit  Jn  llie  const rticlioii  proves  thai  Mary  had  (lis 
commoiiil  t>r  her  own  languai^e,  as  well  aa  the  knowledge  of  it — |>oiDU 
whicli  do  not  always  meei  wiih  proper  aiieniion  in  a  classical  educ«tioa. 
In  her  niisMil,  from  which  ihis  early  perrurmance  is  drawn,  the  young 
princes*  lias  addcil :  "  I  have  read,  that  nobody  liveth  as  he  fhni  * 
<lo  bul  he  that  followeih  virtue ;  and  I,  reckoning  you  I1 
ihBjn,  I  pmv  vou  10  remember  me  in  your  devotions. — Marve,  cAi'fil 

fK.. :.  > 

The  princess  hna  added,  "child  of  king  Henry  and  qneeu  KathM 
nne ;"  bul  as  such  a  seulence,  in  Buccpeding  years,  rendered  the  pew 
III  whose  hand  ii  was  wrillen  liable  to  the  pains  and  penallies  of  hi|j 
iresion.  all  rhe  words  but  those  in  ilalirs,  were  subsequenityoblilf 

While  the  prineess  slill  resided  ai  Ludlow  Castle,  Henry  VlJt.  nxtdtH 
tdeeperalo  altempt  to  marry  her  to  Francis  I.,  with  the  inienli'tii  tf[  \ 
rriengia^  himaelf  on  the  emperor  Charles,  and,  porhapa,  of  retiioving 
liifl  daitghicr  oul  of  his  way  before  he  dismissed  her  mother. 

The   king  of  France  was  tinder  engagemenls  to  marry  the  enippror'a 
■isier,  Elennom  of  Austria,  widow  of  Emanuel  the  Great,  king  of  Por- 
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tugal.  Wolsey,  who  could  not  bear  this  close  alliance  between  Fmei 
and  Sj)ain,  prevailed  on  his  royal  master  to  send  Dr.  Gierke  to  Loniie, 
duchess  ojf  Savoy,  the  mother  of  Francis,  for  the  purpose  of  propoanr 
a  marriage  between  him  and  Mary,'  the  then  acknowledged  heims  oi 
England — an  unsuitable  marriage,  for  the  princess  was,  in  1536.  bat 
eleven  years  of  age.  The  marriage  with  Eleanora  had  been  one  of  the 
conditions  of  Francises  liberation  from  his  captivity,  but  it  now  seemed 
doubtful  whether  Charles  would  trust  his  enemy  widi  an  amiable  sifter, 
whom  he  loved  so  entirely.  While  the  matter  was  uncertaio,  Dr. 
Gierke  beset  tlie  duchess  Louise  with  panegyric  on  the  young  Maiy^ 
beauty  and  docility.  <^  Howbeit  ^'  (he  says  in  his  despatch)  ^  I  obsenred 
that  madame  EUeanora  was  now  of  the  age  of  thirty,  and  peradveotoit 
khere  should  not  be  found  in  her  so  much  good-nature  and  humility  m 
in  my  lady-princess  (Mary),  whom  now  at  her  age,  and  after  her  ednca- 
tion,  she  might  bring  up,  feshion,  forge,  and  make  of  her  whatever  she 
would,  assuring  her  that  my  said  lady-princess  would  be  as  lovingi 
lowly,  and  humble  to  her,  as  to  her  own  fiither."  The  lady-duchen 
then  held  up  her  hands,  and  with  tears  declared,  ^  that  I  said  truth  ;^ 
adding,  **  that  if  it  should  be  my  lady-princesses  chance  to  be  qneen  of 
France,  slie  would  be  as  loving  again  to  her  as  to  her  own  son  Fianris 
1.'^  Louise  made  the  more  rational  proposal  of  a  union  between  her 
second  grandson,  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  young  English  prin- 
cess ;  but  this  did  not  answer  Wolsey's  purpose,  which  was  to  break 
a  family  league,  between  Francis  and  the  emperor.  The  bishop  then 
sought  Francis  1.  himself,  to  whom  he  descanted,  in  terms  of  gresit  hy- 
perbole, on  the  girlish  beauties  of  Mary,  calling  her  '^  the  pearl  of  the 
world,  and  the  jewel  her  father  esteemed  more  than  any  thing  on  earth.*" 
Francis  afiirmed  that  he  liad  wished  to  espouse  her  before  he  left  France. 
^  Sir,''  responded  the  bishop,  ^^  whereat  stick  ye  then  ?  for  she  is  of  this 

beauty  and  virtue "     Here  Francis  interrupted  him,  being,  perhaps 

impatient  at  hearing  all  this  incongruous  flattery  regarding  a  small  chOd; 
his  words,  tliough  couched  in  a  similar  strain,  have  the  semblance  of 
satire — *•  1  pray  you,"  said  the  king,  *'  repeat  unto  me  none  of  these 
mailers.  1  know  well  her  education,  her  form  and  her  fashion,  her 
beautv  and  her  virtue,  and  what  father  and  mother  she  cometh  of.  1 
liave  as  great  a  mind  to  marry  her  as  ever  I  had  to  any  woman  ;^  aoa 
then  he  declared — ^"^  he  had  promised  Eleanora,  and  was  not  free  without 
she  refused  first."  This  strange  negotiation  ended  with  the  kind's 
motlier  informing  the  English  ambassador  ^^  that  news  had  arrived  oi 
queen  Eleanora  having  laid  aside  her  widow's  weeds,  and  therefore  it 
was  evident  she  looked  upon  herself  as  the  future  queen  of  France. 
Francis  I.,  ihougli  by  no  means  anxious  to  espouse  a  bride  of  eleven 
years  old,  seemed  really  desirous  of  receiving  Mary  as  his  daughier-io 
law,  and,  at  various  periods  of  his  life,  endeavoured  to  match  her  viih 
his  son  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans.  It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  ihe?e 
negotiations,  which  took  place  in   the  succeeding  spring  of  1527,  ihil 

'  M::!.  Oitioii.  Caligula.  D.  ix.  p.  206. 
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(as  it  was  affirmed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey)  doubts  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  Mary  were  first  started.' 

The  precise  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  princess  Mary  from  her 
conrt  at  Ludlow  Castle,  is  not  defined ;  it  was  probably  to  receive  the 
French  ambassadors,  who  had  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  her 
marriage  with  the  second  son  of  France.  Many  notices  exist  of  her 
participation  in  the  giddy  revelry  of  her  father's  court  Among  others, 
occur  the  following  curious  verses,  quoted  here,  not  for  any  poetical 
Dierit  they  possess,  but  for  their  historical  allusions.'  They  were  evi- 
dently penned  by  some  courtly  adulator,  who  had  been  present  at  a  ball, 
at  which  Mary  danced  with  her  royal  father ;  and  strange  must  have 
been  the  contrast  presented  between  his  colossal  figure,  and  her  petUe 
and  fragile  form  : — 


■Ravished  I  was,  that  well  was  me, 

0  Lord,  to  me  so  fain  (willing), 
To  see  that  sight  that  I  did  see 

1  long  full  sore  again. 

■I  saw  a  king  and  a  princess 
Dancing  before  my  face. 
Most  like  a  god  and  a  goddess, 
(I  pray  Christ  save  their  grace !) 

■This  king  to  see  whom  we  have  sung, 
His  virtues  be  right  much, 
But  this  princess,  being  so  young. 
There  can  be  found  none  such. 


*^Sofaeund  fair  she  is  to  see, 

Like  to  her  is  none  of  her  age, 
Withonten  grace  it  cannot  be 
So  young  to  be  so  sage. 

**Tbis  king  to  see  with  his  fair  flower, 
The  mother*  itanding  6y, 
It  doth  mo  good,  yet  at  this  hour, 
On  them  when  that  think  I. 

**I  pray  Christ  save  father  and  mother. 
And  tliis  young  lady  fair. 
And  send  her  shortly  a  brother 
To  be  England's  right  heir/' 


The  tenour  of  these  lines  plainly  indicates  that  they  were  composed  at 
a  period  when  Katharine  of  Arragon  was  still  the  undoubted  queen, 
presiding  at  the  regal  festival ;  yet  that  the  lamentations  of  Henry  for  a 
•on,  ^  to  be  England's  right  heir,"  on  which  he  founded  his  grand  plea 
for  the  divorce,  were  beginning  to  be  re-echoed  by  his  flatterers. 

Bat  the  princess  appeared  soon  after,  not  only  as  the  partner  of  her 
royal  sire  in  the  stately  pavon  (or  minuet,  of  that  era),  but  as  a  dancer 
in  court  ballets,  and  a  performer  in  comedies — no  slight  infringement  of 
the  rigid  rules  prescribed  for  her  education,  by  Ludovicus  Vives.  She 
■eems,  nevertheless,  to  have  passed  through  the  trials  of  this  early  intro- 
doction  to  display  and  dissipation,  without  incurring  the  least  blame  for 
ferity  of  conduct;  on  the  contrary,  all  parties  joined  in  praising  the 
nmi^city  and  purity  of  her  manners  and  pursuits.  Among  these  com- 
mendations is  one,  according  to  the  bias  of  the  times,  which  will  appear 
no  particular  excellency  in  modem  estimation;  for  instance,  she  is 
praised  for  dressing  on  the  Easter  festival,  according  to  the  old  usages 
of  England,  in  the  very  best  apparel  she  liad,  in  order  that  she  might 
•how  her  gladness  at  receiving  the  sacrament.  This  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  national  custom  still  existing  among  the  lower  classes, 

'  See  Life  of  Katharine  of  Arrngon,  vcL  iv. 

*From  MS.  Ashmole,  176.  edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  esq.,  in  the  Reliquie  An 
tiqnap,  vol.  i.  p.  258 ;  from  which  valuable  work  this  extract  is  made. 
*  Katharine  of  Arragon. 
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who  serapnlously  wear  their  beat  clothes  on  Easler-dqri  andi  if  pon- 
ble,  parchase  some  new  apparel.' 

The  practice  of  ro3ral  personages  exhibiting  themselTSs  in  the  coftime 
of  stage-players,  had  been  hitherto  unexampled,  excepting  by  Henry 
YIII^'  and  the  most  profligate  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Nor  wu  the 
coarse  mind  of  Henry  satisfied  without  the  females  of  his  hnaij  fol- 
lowed his  example.  His  beautiful  sister  Maiy,  when  she  first  ai^nucd 
in  one  of  these  pantomimic  ballets,  wore  a  black  crepe  mask,  ai  as 
Ethiopian  princess.  She  soon  became  emboldened,  and  freely  look  her 
part  as  a  dancer  in  the  court-balls  and  pageants.  Still  it  was  stiange  thM 
the  king  should  wish  a  girl,  young  as  his  daughter,  thus  to  challenge 
the  gaze  of  strangers.  She  appeared  before  the  French  ambassadon,  il 
Greenwich  Palace,  in  the  spring  of  1527,  with  five  of  her  ladies,  di^ 
guised  in  Icelandic  dresses,  and  with  six  lords,  in  the  costume  of  the 
same  country,  ^  daunced  lustily  about  the  hall.^  At  another  banquet 
and  mask,  before  the  same  ambassadors,  in  May,  the  princess  Uiuy 
issued  out  of  a  cave,  with  her  seven  ladies,  all  apparelled,  after  the  Ro- 
man fashion,  in  rich  cloth  of  gold,  and  crimson  tinsel  bend^ ;  that  is. 
the  dresses  were  striped  in  a  slanting  direction — a  Roman  fashion  thii 
may  vainly  be  sought  in  classic  remains.  Their  hair  was  wrapped  in 
cawls  of  gold,  with  bonnets  of  crimson  velvet  on  their  heads,  set  full 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Mary  and  her  seven  ladies  then  dancAl 
a  ballet  with  eight  lords.  Some  scenic  effect  was  evidently  attempted 
in  this  performance.  The  princess  is  said  likewise  to  have  acted  a  part 
in  one  of  Terence^s  comedies,  in  the  original  Latin,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  French  ambassadors,  at  Hampton  Court  Mary  was  bat  is 
her  twelfth  year  at  this  epoch,  from  which  the  commencement  of  her 
misfortunes  may  be  dated ;  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards^  her  mothef'i 
divorce  became  matter  of  public  discussion.  Just  at  this  time.  Mav  21. 
1527,  was  born  at  Valladoiid,  Philip,  afterwards  the  second  of  Spais. 
son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  Isabel  of  Portugal,  who  afterwards 
became  the  husband  of  the  princess  Mary. 

Henry  VI 11.,  during  the  protracted  discussion  of  the  divorce*  was  at 
times  extremely  embarrassed  by  his  affection  for  Mary,  and  her  claimi 
on  his  paternity.  Sometimes  he  bestowed  profuse  caresses  on  herie 
public ;  and,  at  the  first  movement  of  the  divorce,  gave  out  that  the 

'  Not  for  the  sake,  sad  to  say,  of  approaching  the  altar  of  our  Lord.  That  cot- 
torn  can  scarcely  now  be  couiiidered  a  natiouai  one ;  since  few  persons,  heueitb 
the  middle  classes,  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  metropolis  and  great  towns^ ud 
as  few  in  proportion  among  the  peasantry  at  country  churches. 

•The  sole  exception  to  this  assertion  was  the  fact  that  Charles  TI.  of  Fnmcf 
and  some  of  his  courtiers  went  to  a  court-ball  in  the  dis^ijte  of  tahwgt  mfa 
The  surprise  at  the  king's  disguise  occasioned  a  fatal  accident,  and  it  seems  tbe 
whole  scheme  was  an  insane  frolic,  unauthorised  by  any  precedent.  King  Rene, 
the  father  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wrote  opoms  and  songs,  and  planned  ballets: 
he  did  not,  however,  act  in  them.  Henry  VIII,  certainly  eMablished  the  prec^ 
dent.  aAerwards  so  amply  followed  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  of  rcij-al  tnJ 
nobl?  personages  taking  part  in  plays  and  jtantomimic  ballets.  Tliis  ro'ntinned 
till  t!.*  verses  of  Racine,  in  Britannirus,  on  the  stage-playing  of  Nero,  were  takes 
oy  I  o  lis  XI V.  as  a  suivabVe  levioot  fox  \3cd«  practice. 
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inquiry  was  made  only  to  settle  her  claims  permanently  to  the  succes- 
sion. The  princess,  meantime,  remained  near  her  parents,  in  possession 
of  the  same  state  and  distinction  she  had  enjoyed  since  her  birth. 
Henry  thus  mentions  his  daughter,  in  one  of  his  speeches  regarding  the 
dirorce  from  her  mother.  ^^  Although,''  says  he,  ^^  we  have  had  the 
hdy  Mary,  singular  both  in  beauty  and  shape,  by  the  most  noble  lady 
Katharine,  yet  that  marriage  cannot  be  legitimate  which  gives  us  such 
pun  and  torment  of  conscience.''  The  jealous  disposition  of  Henry  was 
probably  soon  inflamed  into  rancour,  when  he  found,  in  the  course  of 
the  dispute,  that  his  daughter  took  part  with  her  mother,  and  was,  more- 
over, the  idol  of  his  people,  who  declared,  on  all  occasions,  '^  that  king 
Henry  might  marry  whom  he  would,  yet  they  would  acknowledge  no 
•accessor  to  the  crown  but  the  husband  of  the  lady  Mary."  *  Wolsey 
was  hated  furiously  throughout  Ekigland,  because  he  was  supposed  to 
be  the  originator  of  the  divorce ;  and  one  of  the  popular  rhymes  of  the 
day  thus  sets  forth  public  indignation  at  the  wrongs  of  the  people's 


••Perfectly  doth  she  represent 
The  singular  graces  excellent 
Both  of  her  father  and  mother. 
Howbeit,  this  disregarding 
The  ctirter  of  York*  is  meddling 
For  to  divorce  them  asunder/* 


**Tea,  a  princess  whom  to  describe 
It  were  hard  for  an  orator, 

She  it  but  a  child  in  age, 

And  yet  she  is  both  wise  and  sage- 
And  beautiful  in  favour. 


It  has  been  asserted  by  all  contemporaries,  that  queen  Katharine,  at 
one  time  of  her  life,  cherished  an  ardent  desire  that  her  daughter  Mary 
should  be  united  in  marriage  with  Reginald  Pole,  son  of  the  countess  of 
Salisbury,  the  noble  kinswoman  who  had  constantly  resided  with  the 
yoong  princess.  All  the  biographers  of  Reginald  Pole  declare  that  Mary 
manifested  the  greatest  partiality  to  him  from  her  earliest  childhood. 
This  might  have  been ;  yet  the  difierence  of  their  ages,  Reginald  being 
bora  in  1500,  was  too  great  for  any  partiality  to  have  subsisted  between 
them,  in  early  life,  as  lovers.  While  there  was  hope  of  her  daughter 
becoming  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  it  was  not  probable  that  queen  Katha- 
rine, who  loved  her  nephew  exceedingly,  could  have  wished  her  to 
marry  Reginald  Pole.  But  when  Reginald  returned  to  England  at  the 
■me  time  that  the  imperial  match  was  broken  off,  and  appeared  in  her 
eonrt,  in  his  twenty-fiAh  year,  possessing  the  highest  cultivation  of 
mind,  the  grandest  person  and  features,  of  that  perfect  mould  of  beauty 
which  revived  the  memory  of  the  heroic  Plantagenets,  his  ancestors,' 
it  is  possible  that  the  wise  queen,  weighing  the  disadvantages  of  wed- 
lock with  a  foreign  monarch,  might  wish  her  Mary  united  to  such  a 
protector.    The  match  would  have  been  highly  popular  among  the  Eng- 

■Hall. 

•  Wolsey  was  archbishop  of  York.  The  lines  are  by  a  Protestant,  John  Roy 
*Tbe  portrait  of  cardinal  Polo  singularly  resembles  the  motft  bonutiful  portraits 
of  Edward  III.,  his  ancestor,  and  the  best  pictures  of  Edward  IV.,  his  great- 
snele.  Michael  Angelo  has  drawn  his  i)ortrait,  in  the  grand  painting  of  The 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  as  the  Saviour.  This  work,  which  is  the  joint  performanoo 
•if  Angelo  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  is  in  the  National  Gallery. 
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Ikh,  ••  the  national  love  for  the  memoir  of  the  PlautagCBCt  Ungi,  wm 
only  equalled  by  the  intense  national  jealoti^  of  foreigB  aUincet ;  k^ 
mdea  which,  the  peraonal  qualities  of  Reginald  rendeted  his  the  priii 
of  his  country.  He  had,  however,  a  mistmat  of  the  atmoapheie  of  tto 
English  couii,  as  portentous  of  storm  and  change;  he  leutindad  Up 
royal  relatives  that  he  had  been  educated  for  the  chmch,  and  widMbpv 
himself  into  the  seclusion  of  the  Carthusian  cooreBl  of  SioB. .  tkm 
Reginald  abstmcted  himself  from  the  worid,  hj  aedukioi  atltBtiea  la 
books,  but  it  was  obsenred  that  he  neither  took  pnett^  order«|  nor  mona^ 

tic  TOWS. 

While  the  perplexities  of  the  divorce  engrossed  poUic  attention*  few 
notices  occur  of  the  princess  Mary,  excepting  that  the  queen  was  oce^ 
iicmally  threatened  with  separation  from  her  child;  a  proof  that  thdr 
intercourse  continued.  Both  the  queen  and  princess  were  with  the  khig 
at  Tittenhanger,'  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  called  the  Swea^ 
ing  Sickness,  in  1528.  At  the  ensuing  Christmas,  the  king  gave  hit 
daughter  ^  20/.  to  disport  her  with.^^  At  Ampthill,  one  of  her  aeitanti 
^  received  for  her  use  1 0/.  to  make  pastime  withal.'' 

She  seems  to  have  spent  the  year  1530  entirely  with  her  mother;  for 
Hall  occasionally  mentions  her  at  Greenwich,  particularly  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  when  he  says,  speakiiii^  of  Henr^'^s  disappointment  ^t  find- 
ing himself  still  remaining  the  husband  of  Katharine  of  Arragon — ^The 
king  sore  lamented  his  chance ;  he  made  no  mirth  or  pastime,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do,  yet  he  dined  with  and  resorted  to  the  queen  as  accustomed ; 
he  minishrd  nothing  of  her  estate,  and  much  loved  and  cherished  their 
daughter,  the  lady  Mary.^"  These  words  afford  proof  that  the  establisb- 
nent  and  royal  routine  of  the  mother  and  daughter  continued  the  same 
as  formerly.  Lady  Salisbury  likewise  retained  her  office,  and  Reginald 
Pole,  her  son,  who  had,  with  a  single  exception  of  an  honourable  mis- 
sion to  Paris,  been  resident  in  England  for  five  years,  must  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  princess  on  account  of  his  mother's 
residence  with  her,  and  her  near  relationship  to  the  royal  family.  Mary 
was  now  a  very  lovely  girK  in  her  fifteenth  year ;  she  manifested  the 
greatest  partiality  to  her  noble  and  accomplished  kinsman— whether  ai 
friend  or  lover,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say.  But  history  having  linked 
together  the  names  of  Mary  Tudor  and  Reginald  Pole,  by  hints  that 
matrimonial  alliance  was,  at  a  later  time,  projected  between  them,  their 
locality  at  this  momentous  period  of  their  career  becomes  an  interestiiig 
point  o(  biography. 

Henry  VIII.  was  very  anxious  to  gain  the  sanction  of  the  noble- 
minded  Reginald  to  hi^)  pending  divorce.  When  greatly  urged  to  give 
his  opinion  on  that  head,  and  to  accept  of  the  archbishopric  of  TorL 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Wolsey,  Reginald,  by  letter,'  firmly  and 

'  A  country-house  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Albana,  already  wrested  from  him  by  the 
king.  •  Hall,  780. 

•  This  letter  was  the  first  of  the  celebrated  series  of  controTersial  letters  and 

essays,  written  by  Reginald  Pole,  and  often  quoted  by  historians.     It  was*  of 

course,  different  in  tone  to  those  written  after  his  aged  mother  had  lieen  haeked 

lo  pieces  on  the  9cafi(>ld,  his  bToihei  pux  u»  d«^^  oci  %Vi^t.  pretext,  and  his  whola 

'Mise  desolated. 
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respectfully  declined  this  great  advancement,  adding  many  arguments 

S;ainst  the  divorce  of  Katharine,  and  the  degradation  of  her  daughter. 
enry  was  incensed ;  he  called  the  disinterested  advocate  before  him  in 
the  stately  gallery  of  Whitehall  Palace,'  to  account  for  this  opposition. 
Reginald,  who  at  that  time  loved  the  king  ardently,  could  not  speak  for 
emotion,  and  his  words,  so  celebrated  for  their  im^mssioned  eloquence, 
were  stifled  in  a  gush  of  tears;  yet  his  broken  sentences  proved  that  he 
was  firm  in  his  principles,  and  manly  in  his  defence  of  the  helpless 
queen  and  her  daughter.  Henry  frowned,  and  his  hand  often  sought 
the  hilt  of  his  dagger ;  but  if  his  kinsman  did  not  yield  to  affection  or 
interest,  there  was  little  chance  of  a  scion  of  the  Plantagenets  bending 
to  fear.  Henry  lef\  Reginald  weeping,  and  vented  his  temper  by  threats 
to  his  brother,  lord  Montague — threats  which  long  after  were  fatally 
Terified.  Reginald's  brothers  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  yet  he  appears 
to  have  convinced  them  that  he  was  right;  for  Montague,  his  elder 
hrotlier,  undertook  a  message  of  explanation  to  the  king,  who  had  rather 
tiken  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  had  displeased  him  from  the  re- 
port of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  than  from  his  own  perusal.  Meantime, 
Henry  had  conquered  his  passion,  for  he  was  yet  a  novice  in  injustice 
and  cruelty.  He  examined  the  letter,  and  after  walking  up  and  down 
thoughtfully  for  some  time,  turned  to  his  kinsman,  lord  Montague,  and 
nid,  ^^Your  brothei^  Reginald  has  rightly  guessed  my  disposition ;  he 
has  given  me  such  good  reasons  for  his  conduct,  that  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  all  that  he  has  said  in  good  part ;  and,  could  he  but 
nin  on  himseff  to  approve  my  divorce  from  the  queen,  no  one  would 
be  dearer  to  me.^^' 

At  this  period,  no  separation  had  taken  place  of  the  English  church 
from  Rome,  and  the  divorce  cause  remained  wholly  undecided,  therefore 
no  religious  prejudices  were  at  issue  in  the  bosom  of  Reginald  Pole ;  it 
was  as  yet  a  simple  matter  of  right  or  wrong,  between  a  husband,  wife, 
and  child ;  and  when  his  opinion  was  demanded,  and  not  till  then,  Re- 
gmald,  the  near  kinsman  of  the  husband  and  child,  honestly  declared 
what  he  thought  of  the  justice  of  the  case.  If  his  defence  of  the  op- 
liressed  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  oppressor,  what  must  it  have 
done  on  the  minds  of  those  whose  cause  he  pleaded  ? 

The  queen,  from  the  commencement  of  her  troubles,  had  often  recur- 
red to  the  unjust  sentence  on  Reginald  Pole's  uncle,  the  last  of  the 
Plantagenets.  She  said,  ^  that  she  saw  the  judgment  of  God  in  her 
afflictions,  for  a  marriage  founded  in  munler  was  not  likely  to  prosper.'' 
She  knew  that  her  father,  king  Feniinand,  had  refused  the  English  alli- 
iy  till  Warwick  was  executed.'    The  conscientious  queen  had  en- 


■  Whitehall  Palace  was  thus  cailedf  a(\or  the  death  of  Woisey.  It  foniieriy 
bore  the  iiarne  of  Vork  Place,  and  was  from  this  time  the  favourite  residence  of 
Ibe  royal  family. 

*TtiU  «C(*ne  i.-^  related  by  both  Polo's  secretaries,  and  by  himself  in  bin  letters 
Sanders  has  likewise  detailed  it  Burnet  rejected  it  as  a  romantic  Hction  of  hif 
own  inveniinK;  but.  as  it  is  rplntc«l  by  Pole  himself,  it  enforces  belief.  When 
a  man  sacrifices  all  worldly  advanit4;e  rather  than  flatter  injustice,  hi:>  word  \h> 
sacred  to  posterity.  'Hall.     Life  oC  C«LT^\TnXVv>\fi. 
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deavoured  to  make  reparation  by  the  friendship  she  ever  ahowed  ir 
Warwick^s  sister,  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  and  by  the  afiection  she 
cultivated  between  her  daughter,  Mary,  and  the  children  of  the  countew. 
At  one  period  of  her  life  (and  this  may  naturally  be  deemed  the  time) 
Katharine  was  heard  to  express  a  wish  that  Mary  might  marry  a  son  of 
lady  Salisbury,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  wrong  done  to  the  earl  of  W■^ 
wick,  whose  property  was  taken  as  well  as  his  lifeJ  Reginald  Pok 
used  no  surreptitious  means  to  realise  a  wish  so  flattering  to  ambitioa 
When  the  young  princess  was  sixteen,  he  withdrew  from  England,  find- 
ing that  his  principles  could  not  accord  with  the  measures  of  the  kinf. 
Yet  it  was  long  supposed  that  his  reluctance  to  take  priest^s  onien 
arose  from  a  lingering  hope  that  the  wishes  of  queen  Katharine  miglit 
one  day  be  fulfilled. 

An  utter  silence  is  maintained,  alike  in  public  history,  and  state  docu- 
ments, regarding  that  agonising  moment  when  the  princess  Maty  wh 
reft  from  the  arms  of  her  unfortunate  mother,  to  behold  her  no  more. 
No  witness  has  told  the  parting,  no  pen  has  described  it ;  but  sad  tod 
dolorous  it  certainly  was  to  the  hapless  girl,  even  to  the  destmction  of 
health.'  In  the  same  month  that  Henry  VIII.  and  queen  Katharine 
finally  parted,  Mary  had  been  ill,  for  a  payment  is  made  by  her  father,  to 
Dr.  Bartelol,  of  20/.  in  reward  for  giving  her  his  attendance.  Another 
long  sickness  afflicted  the  princess  the  succeeding  ^arch,  when  the  kiof 
again  gave  a  large  sum  to  the  physician  for  res»toring  his  daughter. 
Mary's  sorrow  had  thus  cast  an  early  blight  on  her  constitution,  which 
she  never  wholly  recovered.  But  her  troubles  had  not  v*et  reached  their 
climax ;  for  lady  Salif»bury,  the  friend,  next  her  mother,  dear  to  her 
heart,  still  resided  with  her.  This  fact  is  evident  from  the  letter,'  writ- 
ten by  queen  Katharine,  in  which  the  recent  illnc:*s  of  Marv  is  men- 
tioned, and  at  the  conclusion  a  kind  message  b  sent  to  lady  Salisburr. 
In  this  letter,  Katharine  endeavoured,  with  great  sweetness,  to  reconcile 
the  princess  3Iary  to  the  loss  of  the  Latin  lessons  she  used  to  give  her. 
by  commendations  of  the  superior  ability  of  her  tutor.  Dr.  Fetherston 
(who,  it  is  evident,  still  retained  his  post).  At  the  same  time,  she  re- 
quested occasionally  to  inspect  her  daughter's  Latin  exercises.  The 
queen'*s  letter  concluded  with  expressions  of  tender  regret  at  her  seps- 
ration  from  the  king  and  her  daughter,  but  without  a  word  of  angrr 
coniplaint  at  the  cause,  which  she  wisely  knew  would  irritate  aod 
agonise  the  mind  of  her  child.  VVoburn  is  the  place  of  date,  which 
marks  the  time  as  during  the  queen's  residence  at  the  palace  of  Ampi- 
hiil,  close  to  that  abbey. 

The  succeeding  year  brought  many  trials  to  the  unfortunate  mother 
and  daughter,  who  were  still  cruelly  kept  from  the  society  of  each 
other.  The  king  proclaimed  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  Cran- 
mer  pronounced    the  marriage  of  queen   Katharine  invalid ;  and  the 

*Tlns  is  evident  from  the  Siate  Papers,  and  Lodj^e's  Illustrations,  which  prove 
that  Warwick  Castle  was  crown  property  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
*  Privy  Purse  Kxpenses  of  Henry  VIIL,  pp.  146,  202. 
'.Sop  Life  of  Kaiiianne  ot  Xita^iv^  voV.  vv,^  where  the  whole  lener  U  cited. 
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.  of  the  rival  queen  took  place.    Another  letter,  written  by 
of  Arragon  to  her  daughter,  occurs  without  date  of  time  or 
ch  we  conjecture  to  have  been  written  at  Bugden,  1533,  about 
of  August : — 

!r,  I  heard  such  tidings  this  day,  that  I  do  perceive  (if  it  be  true)  the 

near  when  Almighty  God  will  provide  /or  you,  and  I  am  very  glad 

trust  that  he  doth  handle  jrou  with  a  good  love.     I  beseech  you 

pleasure  with  a  merry  (cheerful)  heart,  and  be  you  sure  that  with- 

irill  not  sufl'er  you  to  pcribh  if  you  beware  to  offend  hiin. 

God  that  you,  good  daughter,  offer  yourself  to  him.     If  any  pangs 

you,  shrive  yourself,  first  make  you  clean ;  take  heed  of  his  com- 

,  and  keep  them  as  near  as  he  will  give  you  grace  to  do,  for  there  are 

ned. 

ikiM  lady  do  come  to  you  as  it  is  spoken,  if  sAc  do  bring  you  a  letter 
ig,  I  am  sure  in  the  self-same  letter  you  will  be  commanded  what  to 
)r  with  very  few  words,  obeying  the  king  your  father  in  every  thing 
tliat  you  will  not  offend  God,  and  lose  your  soul — and  go  no  further 
ig  and  disputation  in  the  mutter.  And  wheresoever,  and  in  whatso- 
ny  you  shall  come,  obey  the  king's  commandments,  speak  few  words, 
nothing. 

snd  you  two  books  in  Latin ;  one  shall  be,  De  Vita  Christi,  with  the 
of  the  gospels ;  and  the  otlier,  tlie  Epistles  of  St.  Jerome,  tliat  he  did 
ila  and  Eustochium,  and  in  them,  I  trust,  you  will  see  good  things, 
les,  for  your  recreation,  use  your  virginals  or  lute,  if  you  have  any. 
ig  specially  I  desire  you,  for  the  love  you  owe  to  God  and  unto  me, 
r  heart  with  a  chaste  mind,  and  your  person  from  all  ill  and  wanton 
3t  thinking  or  desiring  of  any  husband,  fur  Christ's  passion ;  neither 
ourseif  to  any  manner  of  living,  until  this  troublesome  time  be  past, 
ike  you  sure  you  shall  see  a  very  good  end,  and  better  than  you  can 

Goil,  good  daughter,  that  you  did  know  with  how  good  a  heart  I 
letter  unto  you.     I  never  »lid  one  with  a  better,  for  I  perceive  very 
3d  loveth  you.     I  beseech  him,  of  his  goodness,  to  continue  it. 
it  best  yoM  keep  your  keys  yowntlf^  for  whosoever  it  is  (that  is,  toAofO- 
r  keys)  shall  be  done  as  tfhall  please  them. 

uv  you  shall  begin,  and  by  likelihood  I  shall  follow.  I  set  not  a  rush 
len  they  have  done  the  utmost  tliey  can  then  I  am  sure  of  amend- 

'Oii  recommend  me  unto  my  goo<l  lady  of  Salisbury,  and  pray  her  to 

heart,  for  we  never  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  but  by  troubles. 

heretoevtr  you  come,  take  no  pain  to  send  to  me,  for,  if  I  may,  I  will 

**  By  your  loving  mother, 

"  KATRAmilTB  TRB  QuBlTB.** 

),  this  letter  has  been  deemed  a  mystery.  It  is  evidently  writ^ 
;ontlicting  feelings,  under  the  pressure  of  present  calamity, 
the  excitement  of  recently  awakened  hope  of  better  days. 

has  privately  heard  of  some  great,  but  undeclared,  benefit  to 
er,  which  she  hints  at,  to  cheer  her.     Meantime  she  expects 

is  to  summon  Mary  by  a  letter  from  the  king,  and  that  she 
to  be  introduced  into  trying  scenes,  where  the  divorce  will  be 
and  her  opinion  demanded.  On  these  points,  she  disinterest- 
renerously  exhorts  her  not  to  controvert  her  father's  will 
1  expects  her  daughter  to  be  surrouaded  by  dvnv^Moi  ^ocbk^ 
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panyi  where  temptations  will  seduously  be  brought  to  assafl  her,  tfnunit 
whicii  she  guards  her.  She  likewise  anticipates  that  enemies  will  bs 
near  her,  and  warns  her  to  keep  the  keys  herself,  dreading  the  surrepti- 
tious introduction  of  dangerous  papers  into  her  escrutoire.  Lady  Stlii- 
bury  is  still  Mary's  protectress ;  but  that  venerable  lady  is  in  trouble, 
and  looking  darkly  forward  to  the  future.  The  kind  queen  sends  her 
a  message  of  Christian  consolation,  the  efficacy  of  which  she  had  fullr 
tried. 

All  that  has  been  considered  mysterious  in  the  letter  of  queen  Kaiht- 
rine  vanishes  before  the  fact  preserved  in  the  pages  of  the  Italian  Poi- 
lino,  who  declares,  that  Mary  was  present  at  Greenwich  Palace,  and  in 
the  chamber  of  Anne  Boleyn,*  when  Elizabeth  was  born.  Setting  asiiie 
the  religious  prejudicies  of  the  historian,  the  simple  fiict,  that  Mary  was 
there,  is  highly  probable. 

Till  some  days  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  Henry  did  not 
disinherit  his  eldest  daughter,  lest,  if  any  thing  fatal  had  happened  to 
queen  Anne  and  her  infant,  he  might  have  been  left  without  legitimate 
offspring  of  any  kind.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  laws  of  England  re- 
quired then,  as  now,  that  the  presumptive  heii  of  the  kingdom  shoulil 
be  present  at  the  expected  birth  of  an  heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  If 
Katharine  of  Arragon's  letter  be  read  with  this  light  cast  on  iu  hov 
plain  does  it  appear!  The  good  mother  endeavoured  to  fortify  htr 
daughter's  mind  for  the  difFicuU  situation,  in  which  she  would  tind  her- 
self, in  the  cliamber  of  Anne  Boleyn,  at  the  birth  of  the  rival  bcir. 
Then  tlie  beneficial  change  in  Mary -s  prospects,  hinted  at  by  her  ruoiher. 
has  reference  to  the  recent  decree  of  the  pope  (soon  after  made  public . 
who,  in  July,  1533,  had  annulled  the  marriage  of  Henry  Vlil.  wt:h 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  forbade  them  to  live  together  under  pain  of  excour 
munication — a  sentence  w  iiich  likewise  illegitimated  their  ol&pring.  auO 
conilrnied  Mary  in  her  royal  station.  Tfiis  sentence  was  publi^fhed  1:1 
September,  as  near  a.s  possible  to  the  birth  of  Elizabeth ;  and  fecru 
intelligence  of  this  measure  had  evidently  been  given  to  Katharine  vi 
Arragon,  when  she  wrote  to  Mary.  She  knew  that  the  decision  oi' 
Rome  had  previously  settled  all  such  controversies;  and  it  was  naiu.'al 
enough  that  she  should  ex()ect  the  same  result  would  take  place. 

It  is  very  clearly  to  be  gathered,  from  the  continued  narrative  of  our 
Italian  authority,  that  Mary  did  not  adhere  to  the  temperate  line  of  con- 
duct her  wise  mother  had  prescribed  for  her.  *•  She  was  present."  say* 
Pollino,  "  assisiinjr,  with  the  relatives  and  friends  of  Anne  Bi»Ieyn,  a 
the  lying-in  chamber,  when  Lisabctta  (Elizabeth)  was  born;  and  there 
she  heard,  among  ihe  ladies  and  persons  o(  the  court,  such  secret  thing*, 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  tfie  mother,  as  made  her  declare  that  she  wa^ 
sure  the  infant  was  not  her  sister.'"  Thus  had  Marv.  with  the  natura. 
iiicautiousncss  of  youth,  given  ear  to  all  the  scandal  which  queen  Anne's 

*P«»lIiiif>.  I'.Tr)rifi  flella.F.i;ol«>iji.  p.  7.  priutoil  l"»y-l.     Burnet  linL^rwi*..-  •«;.•*.'-.»» 
Sarnler.s  ii»'-nti«»iis  that  ^lary  \mis  pr«'>»'i»t  on  this  occa^sion. — Voi.  ii.  j'.  --■■.  t- 
R(^(:l•^*L4.     In   tiie  «arn!>  volume   luay  \tc  aeen.  in  the  uritfinal  oriuograpLy.  ib« 
iettiT  of  quecQ  KalLariuc  i\uo\cd  above. 
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mefDies  were  whiaperini^  on  this  occasion ;  and  Mary's  informants,  who 
rere  probably  her  deadliest  foes,  had  repeated,  to  Anne  Boleyn  and  the 
ling,  any  imprudence  she,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  might  uttnr, 
»r  even  what  she  did  not  utter,  but  was  attributed  to  her  by  the  sur- 
ounding  gossips.  Too  often  there  is  an  evil  propensity  in  the  human 
leart  which  finds  amusement  in  the  fomentation  of  dissension  where 
unily  interests  clash.  The  close  observer  may  see  this  tendency  in 
ctive  operation  among  gossiping  circles,  even  where  the  promoters  of 
urife  have  not  the  least  selfish  end  to  gain  by  success  in  tlieir  endea« 
ours.  If  they  would  subject  themselves  to  that  rigid  self-examination, 
rhich  moral  justice  requires,  they  would  find  their  satisfaction  arose 
rom  a  certain  degree  of  malignant  marvellousness,  which  is  gratified  in 
ratching  the  agitation  of  their  victims.  In  short,  they  witness  a  species 
>f  improvisatore  tragedy,  of  wliich  they  furnish  Uie  plot  and  machinery, 
f^  according  to  the  wise  scripture  proverb,  ^^  a  little  matter  kindleth  a 
Teat  heap,''  when  the  tale-bearers  of  private  life  are  pursuing  their  sclf- 
ppointed  vocation,  let  us  consider  what  the  case  was  in  the  royal  family 
f  England,  September,  1533,  when  the  matter  was  so  portentous,  and 
lie  heap  so  enormous  ?  The  situation  of  Mary,  when  called  to  court 
t  such  a  crisis,  must  have  been  trying  in  the  extreme ;  nor  could  the 
lost  sedulous  caution  ha^e  guided  her  through  the  difiiculties  which 
eset  her  path,  without  incurring  blame  from  one  party  or  the  other. 
!*here  is,  however,  whatever  the  court  gossips  might  suy^  the  witness 
f  her  own  letter,  that  she  never  denied  the  name  of  sister  to  the  new- 
om  infant ;  for  when  she  was  required  to  give  up  the  title  of  princess, 
nd  call  EHizabeth  by  no  other  appellation,  ^^  Sister,"  she  said,  ^^  she 
fould  call  the  babe,  but  nothing  more."* 

Her  father  threatened  her — his  threats  were  useless ;  and  he  proceeded 
3  aggravate  the  case  by  declaring  Mary's  new-born  rival  his  heiress  (in 
efault  of  male  issue),  a  dignity  till  then  enjoyed  by  Mary,  who  had 
itely,  as  such,  exercised  authority  in  the  principality  of  Wales. 

But  neither  threats  nor  deprivations  had  the  least  effect  in  bending 
ie  resolution  o(  Mary.  That  her  resistance  did  not  spring  from  an 
xclusive  devotion  to  her  own  interest,  her  subsequent  concession 
roved ;  but  her  love  for  her  injured  mother  was  an  absorbing  feeling, 
tramount  to  every  other  consideration,  and,  while  Katharine  of  Arra- 
on  lived,  Mary  of  England  would  have  suffered  martyrdom,  rather 
uiD  make  a  concession  against  the  interest  and  dignity  of  that  adored 
arent. 

Before  the  end  of  September,  the  privy  council  sent  orders  to  Mary, 
rho  had  then  returned  to  Heanlieu,  that  she  was  immediately  to  lay 
lide  the  name  and  dignity  of  princess,  and  moreover  enjoined  her  to 
irbid  her  servants  to  address  her  as  such,  and  to  withdraw  directly  to 
(atfield,  where  the  nursery  of  her  infant  sister  was  about  to  be  estab- 
sheri.  The  king  did  not  take  any  ostensible  part  in  this  message — 
onduct,  however  singular  it  may  appear,  which  was  perfectly  consistent 

'Thi:«  r:t«'t  i-*  related,  by  Mary  herself,  in  a  letter  of  hen,  which  will  be  tubse 
oeutly  c|uoted. 
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with  the  excessive  love  of  approbation  apparent  in  his  character,  cfii 
when  he  was  performing  acts  of  the  utmost  enormity.  The  important 
message,  whose  eflect  was  to  deprive  the  eldest  child  of  the  English 
crown  of  her  exalted  situation,  was  delivered  by  her  chamberlain,  Hni- 
sey ; '  it  purported  to  be  ^^  the  king^s  commandment,  delivered  to  hun  bf 
the  privy  council,  on  the  last  Sunday  at  Greenwich.'' 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  princess  was  but  seventeen  at  thii 
crisis,  the  tact  and  courage  of  her  reply  will  excite  some  surprise.  She 
told  Hussey  ^  that  she  not  a  little  marvelled,  at  his  undertaking,  in  hit 
single  person,  unauthorised  by  commission  of  council,  signed  by  the 
king,  or  by  his  majesty's  private  letters  to  her,  such  matter  of  high  em- 
prise, as  minishing  from  her  state  and  dignity,  she  not  doubting  widul 
that  she  was  the  king's  true  daughter,  bom  in  good  and  lawful  mairi- 
mony ;  and  unless  she  were  advertised  by  letter,  from  the  king's  own 
hand,  that  his  grace  was  so  minded  to  diminish  her  state,  name,  and 
dignity  (which  she  trusted  he  never  would  do)  she  should  never  believe 
the  same." 

Hussey  withdrew,  to  indite  a  narrative  of  the  scene  to  his  emplojen 
of  the  privy  council.'  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  despatch 
he  invariably  applied  the  titles  of  ''grace,"  and  "princess"  to  Mary, 
though  addressing  the  very  persons  who  had  just  employed  him  to  de- 
prive her  of  those  distinctions. 

In  Mary's  letter  to  the  privy  council,  she  sustained  tlie  high  tone  of 
a  royal  lady,  whose  rights  of  succession  were  invaded  illegally : — 

*•  My  lords,'  as*  touching  my  removal  to  Hatfield,  I  will  obey  his  grace,  n*  tr.y 
duty  isi,  or  to  any  other  plaire  his  grace  may  appoiiit  me;  hut  I  protest  brfore 
you,  and  all  others  present,  that  my  conscience  will  in  no  wise  sulTer  me  to  m'if 
any  other*  tlian  myself  for  princess,  or  for  the  king'.^  daughter  born  in  laM'tul 
matrimony;  and  that  I  will  nevi'r  wittingly  or  willingly  say,  or  do.  aiiihi. 
whereby  any  person  might  take  occa^ion  to  think,  that  1  agree  to  tlie  contran". 
Nor  say  I  this  out  of  any  ambition,  or  proud  mind,  a»  Gotl  is  my  judge,  h  I 
should  do  otherwise,  I  should  slander  the  deed  of  our  mother,  the  holy  churcb, 
and  the  pope,  who  is  the  judge  in  this  matter,  and  none  other,  and  should  al^^^ 
dishonour  the  king  my  father,  the  queen  my  mother,  and  falsely  confers  myself 
a  bastard ;  which  God  defend  I  should  do,  siticc  the  pope  hath  not  so  declared  it 
by  his  sentence  definitive,  to  whose  linal  judgment  1  submit  myself/' 

Hussey's  despatch  to  the  council  produced  a  letter,  purporting  to  be, 

m  ,  ii„,  —  — ^  ^       - 

*  Strype's  :vioms.,  vol.  i.  pp.  ^24.  225, 

•Strype's  Mems.,  vol.  i.  p.  231.  btrype  calls  this  person  one  Huse,  desoribiiu; 
him  as  '*  a  promoter^  formerly  employed  by  the  king  in  his  matter  with  the  qui»en"' 
— ^  sentence  which  looks  as  if  it  Iiad  been  miscomprehended  by  the  printer. 
He  was  certainly  tlie  princess's  chamberlain  at  Bcaulieu.  He  has  been  calleJ 
by  some  hi^torians,  **one  Kdward  Huse,  a  relativ<'  of  Anne  Boleyn,"'  and  t^pre- 
Bcntcd  as  a  cruel  and  insolent  apent.  He,  however,  signs  his  name,  in  tlie  docu- 
ment, John  Huse.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  warmly  Imii 
•ecretly  devote<l  to  the  cause  of  Mary,  as  will  be  presently  shown. 

'Heylin,  who  is  uncertain  as  to  tiie  date,  excepting  thai  these  letters  were 
written  before  lOliO;  they  belong  to  the  crisis  under  discussion. 

*This  is  an  evident  allusion  to  Elizabeth,  and  therefore  proves  it  was  w  itten 
■iler  blie  was  invested  witii  MflitY'&  VivtUwi^ht, 
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die  ro3nl  order,  written  by  the  comptroller  of  the  king's  household, 
raqniriug  Mary  to  leave  Beaulieu,  and  take '  up  her  abc^e  at  Hertford 
OMtle ;  from  a  subsequent  order  in  council,  it  appears  that  the  king  and 
his  ministers  were  dubious,  whether  the  princely  establislinient,  formed 
ibr  the  infant  Elizabeth,  was  to  be  fixed  at  Hatfield,  or  Hertford  Castle. 
Whererer  it  were  to  be,  it  is  evident,  that  no  home  was  to  be  allowed 
the  &llen  Mary,  but  the  spot  where  she  was  to  draw  daily  comparisoni 
between  her  lost  dignities  and  those  profusely  lavished  on  the  daughtei 
of  the  rival  queen.     In  this  exigence  Mary  wrote  thus  to  her  father : — 

Trb  Ladt  Mart  to  the  Kisre. 

**  In  most  humble  wise,  I  beseech  your  grace  of  your  daily  blessing  Pleaseth 
the  tame  to  be  advertised,  that  this  morning  my  chamberlain  came  and  showed 
me,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  sir  William  Paulet,  comptroller  of  your 
houaelidd ;  tlie  effect  whereof  wns,  tlmt  I  should,  with  all  diligence,  remove  to 
the  castle  of  Hertford.  Whereupon  I  desired  to  see  tliat  letter,  which  he  showed 
me,  wherein  was  written  that  *tho  lady  Mary,  the  king's  daughter,  should  re- 
move to  the  place  aforesaid' — leaving  out  in  the  same  the  name  of  princess. 
Which,  when  I  heard,  I  could  not  a  little  marvel,  trusting,  verily,  tliat  your  grace 
was  not  privy  to  the  same  letter,  as  concerning  the  leaving  out  of  the  name  of 
princess — forasmuch  as  I  doubt  not  that  your  grace  doth  take  me,  for  your  law- 
ful dnughter,  born  in  true  matrimony.  Wherefore,  if  I  were  to  say  to  the  coik- 
trary,  I  should  in  my  conMsicnee  run  into  the  displeasure  of  God,  which  I  hope 
asiiurtMlly  that  your  grace  wouUl  not  tliat  I  should  do. 

"^And  in  all  otlici  thini(s  your  grncc  shall  have  me  always,  as  humble  and 
obedient  daughter  and  haiulnmid  as  over  was  child  to  the  father,  which  my  duty 
bindeth  me  to,  as  knoweth  our  Lord,  who  have  your  grace  in  his  mo:<t  holy 
tuition,  with  much  honour  and  long  life  to  hin  pleasure.  From  your  manor  of 
Beaulieu.  CK;tober  2d. 

"  By  your  most  humble  daughter, 

"  Mart,  Princtu." 

The  king  took  decided  measures  to  dissolve  the  household  of  his 
daughter  at  Beaulieu,  by  sending  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  assisted  by  lord 
Mamey*  the  eail  of  Oxford,  and  his  almoner,  bishop  Fox,  ^  to  deal  with 
her,'^  while  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  others  of  the  council  were  breaking 
up  her  mother^s  e8tablishinent,  at  Bugden.  In  the  midst  of  these 
troubles,  Mary^s  cousin-german,  James  V.,  solicited  her  hand,  but  his 
suit  was  refu8e<l  }>eremptorily,  lest  such  marriage  should  interfere  with 
the  title  of  Anne  Boleyn^s  issue. 

The  df -gradation  of  the  princess  Mar\'  was  rendered  legal  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1 534,  when  the  houses  of  parliament  passed  an  act,  settling 
Uie  crown  on  the  king^s  heirs  by  queen  Anne,  whether  male  or  female. 
Mary's  houseliohl  at  Beaulieu' — a  priiirely  establishment,  consisting  of 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  indivichials — was  finally  dismissed 
and  dispersed;  and  the  unfortunate  princess  was  severe<i  from  those 
to  whose  society  she  had  been  accustomed  during  iier  childhood :  aboFe 
ill,  she  was  torn  from  her  venerable  relaiive,  Margaret,  countess  of  Salis 

*From   the  date  of  an  order  of  c<iuncil,  quoted  by  Sirype  (Dec.  2,  1533),  lu 
which  it  mentions  the  dissuilution  of  Mary's  household  at  Bouulieu,  as  a  mi*nsur« 
thll  to  bt  carried  into  effect,  it  is  evident  Mary  had  succeeded  in  delaying  bet 
femoval  till  al\er  the  new  year  had  commenced. 
▼OL.  V.  —  11 
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k«7,  in  whoM  mnm  riio  lad  ban  tneinted  ■  th»  Cm  *t^  «f  kr 
•nstence.  Thk  wi«  a  Mow  more  bhter  Umbi  the  ■«  Ayiitiikm  ff  wriL 
or  utles.  Haider  than  all,  when  aepaiatad  fiom  this  mataraal  Cnndi 
ahe  was  tmnaferred  to  the  narserj  pahiee  of  Hnnadoo,  when  ifae 


Elnabeth  waa  eatabliahed,  with  a  magmficeni  liooaahold,  hafittiaf  Ihi 
lank  of  which  Mary  had  juat  been  deprived.  In  thia  leaidenee  matf 
waa  located,  more  like  a  bond-maiden,  than  aaiater  of  theatkuuwMgd 
heireaa  of  the  realm.  Hnnadoo  had  formally  beloand  to  the  ftmihr  rf 
Uie  Boleyna;  it  had  been  recenthr  porchaaed  or  exchaaged  by  iheuii^ 
To  this  place,  the  former  seat  of  her  &milv,  had  Anne  B<^eyn  acnt  her 
faifimt,  with  royal  pomp ;  nor  waa  ahe  aatiafied,  unleaa  the  hllm  prineM 
drew  hourly  comparisons,  between  her  lot  and  that  of  the  aiater,  vbo 
had  auppknted  her.  A  fearful  thinff  it  waa  Ihna  to  tempi  the  heart  eft 
ftllow-creatnre,  by  aggraTating  grief  into  paaaionate  nnger,  thro^  Ai 
hifllction  of  gmtnitoua  injury.  But  the  heart  of  Mary  wm  aa  yel » 
acathed  by  the  corrosion  of  hatred-— every  oliject  of  her  atrong  aAetmi 
was  not  then  destroyed,  though  they  were  removed  j  and  ample  proof 
remains,  that,  instead  of  being  aggiavated  into  detestm^  or  iignitiy  kr 
rival  sister,  she  amused  her  aorrowa  with  the  playful  wdea  of  the  in6ili 
and  regarded  her  with  kindness.  Thu  result  probably  originaled  in  thi 
fiiet,  that  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  choosing  that^-«s  fiur-aa  ahe  could  coa* 
mand — the  former  attendants  of  Mary  should  wait  on  Elizabeth,  had 
appointed  lady  Margaret  Bryan  as  her  governess ;  whatever  others  miglit 
do,  it  is  certain  that  excellent  lady  did  all,  in  her  power,  to  soothe  the 
wounded  mind  of  her  former  charge,  and  promote  her  kindly  feelingi 
to  her  infant  sister. 

The  insults  heaped  by  Anne  Boleyn,  at  this  crisis,  on  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  weighed  heavily  on  her  conscience  when  she  was  making  op 
her  accounts  with  eternity.  What  they  were,  rests  between  God  and 
herself,  for  no  speciiic  detail  of  them  exists.  Perhaps  tlie  severe  in- 
quir}',  made  the  summer  after  Mary^s  removal  from  Bcsaulieu,  relative  to 
her  correspondence  and  communication  with  her  friends,  waa  amoag 
these  repented  malefactions. 

In  a  mutilated  letter*  from  Fitzwilliam,  treasurer  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, to  Cromwell,  is  an  account  of  a  search  made  in  the  cofiers  of 
Mary,  at  Hunsdon,  which  were  sealed  up ;  various  papere  were  sei»d, 
put  into  a  bag,  and  sent  to  Cromwell,  together  with  a  purse  of  purple 
velvet,  containing  some  writing — perhaps  the  very  letter  from  her  mo- 
ther quoted  above.  Several  persons  were,  at  the  same  time,  committed 
to  the  Tower,  on  the  charge  of  holding  private  intercourse  with  the  lady 
Mar}',  and  styling  her  princessj  aAer  the  prohibition  issued  against  it; 

'  This  important  passage,  edited  by  the  research  and  Taluable  acumen  of  ar 
Frederick  Madden,  from  half-burnt  documents,  is  taken  ftt>ra  bis  work.  Privy 
Ihirse  Expenses,  &c.  pp.  Jxii.  Ixiii.  Lord  Hussey  was  pat  to  de«th  on  tvmf&siaa 
of  participation  in  one  of  the  flrequent  risings  of  the  people,  in  the  tatter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  His  manor  of  Sleaford  was  granted  or  told,  bf 
archbishop  Cranmer,  to  Richard  Goodrick«  of  London.  The  whole  propeityof 
lord  Hussoy  was  torn  from  his  heirs,  and  never  re»fore<1.  Anne,  hv\y  Hufs^i 
wag  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Kent.     Hee  Peerage  of  England,  1711,  toL  iiT.  i  ^i^ 


uaonf  lliese  was  lady  Hussey,  and  her  examinatlou,  taken  Augusl  Siifj 
li  sull  preserveil.  Various  eusiiariug  interrpgations  were  pui  lo  lady 
Uuasey.  oij . — •■  Huw  oflen  ahe  iiud  repairuil  to  ihe  lady  Muryi  since  sl^t 
had  lost  ilie  oanie  of  jiriiicess  ?  VVIieiher  slie  wad  skuI  fur,  and  oil  what 
ocfa*ioi]  she  went  ?  VVhelhor  she  knew  that  the  lady  Mary  was  justly 
declared  liy  law  to  he  no  princess,  and  yet  liad  so  called  Iter  ?  Wlial 
moved  her  so  to  do?  Whether  she  had  received  any  tokens  fir  mes- 
sages from  ihe  lady  Alary,  and  what  persons,  at  that  time,  visited  her 
at  [lunsdon  7"  The  replies  are  short  alid  unequivocal — the  language 
of  one  who  felt  she  had  done  nothing  wrong,  yet  sensible  of  the  danj^er 
incurred.  She  staled,  '^she  had  visited  ihe  lady  Mary  only  once  since  the 
king  had  discharged  her  from  Beautieu,  and  that  was  when  lord  Hussey 
Fftme  up  lo  parliament,  and  the  last  Whiunntide,  and  ihc  visit  then  was, 
aliogether,  accidental."  She  owned  "  she  liad  inadvertently  culled  the 
lady  Mnry  twice  by  the  name  of  princess,  not  from  any  wish  tn  disobey 
ihe  law,  but  sjoiply  from  her  having  been  so  long  acciistoined  to  iL" 
She  conreaved  having  received  a  trilling  piesent  Troni  the  lady  Mary. 
Among  the  persons  who  visited  the  disinherited  princess  at  Hunsdonf 
»h*  dejHised,  was  lord  Miirley.  He  was  the  literary  friend,  whose  le«- 
tiiDony  to  Mary's  early  aiiainments  has  been  already  quoinl,  and  wht^ 
to  tJio  honour  ol'  literature,  did  not  forsake  the  unforiunaie,  notwi^ 
Eianding  hii  daughter's  iulennarriage  in  the  Boleyn  family.  Lady  Mor* 
ley,  Mr.  Shakerley,  and  his  wife,  and  sir  Edward  Baynion,  were  likfr- 
wise  among  Mary's  visitors. 

'-  The  poor  princess,"  says  Ileylin,  "  had  at  Hunsdon  no  comfort  but 
in  her  huoks;"  she  was  assisted  in  her  studies  by  Dr.  Voisie,  whom 
Henry  VJII,  rewarded,  for  the  pains  he  look,  with  the  bishopric  of 
Eicter.  This  passage  leads  lo  the  supposition  that  Dr.  Fetherslone 
(who  had  been  employed  in  Mary''s  education  since  her  iu fancy)  had 
been  dismisieil,  with  the  rest  of  the  attached  friends  who  composed  her 
household,  at  her  regretted  home  of  Beaulieu. 

The  two  melancholy  years  which  Mary  spent  at  Hunsdon.  under  the 
surveillance  of  her  step-mother,  were  passed  in  sorrow  and  snlTering. 

The  few  friends  who  dared  visit  her,  were  subjected  to  the  severest 
e*pionflge,  their  words  were  malignantly  scrutinized,  and  sedulously 
teporled  to  the  privy  council.  The  papers  of  the  princess  were  put 
under  the  royal  seal,  and,  if  she  was  allowed  to  read,  she  certainly 
was  not  pemiilled  to  write;  since,  in  one  of  her  letters,  penned  jnsl  after 
die  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  she  apologises  for  "  her  evil  writing,  be- 
cause she  bad  not  written  a  letter  for  two  years."  Her  father  mullered 
munlt^rous  threats  against  her,  and  his  words  were  eagerly  caught  and 
i«-echoed,  by  those  members  of  his  council,  whose  whole  study  it  was 
to  flaucr  his  wilful  wishes,  however  wicked  they  might  be.  It  the  ex- 
pressions of  king  Henry  had  not  been  appalling  to  ihe  la-i  liegree,  would 
the  treasuTer,  Fiuwilliani,  have  dared  lo  use  the  revolting  lirrms  he  did, 
regarding  his  master's  once  idolised  daughler?  "If  she  will  not  ba 
uhedic-iil  to  his  grace,  [  would."  i^iiotli  he.  '■  thai  her  head  wa.^  from  ber 
flivtilden,  iliat  1  niigiil  lues  ii  here  uitli  my  li>uti"  and  bo  put  Ilia  fuM 
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forward,  spurninf  the  rashes ;'  a  gmphic  exemplifieation,  added  bj  tm% 
witnesses  of  his  horrible  speech,  which  it  seems  was  not  resented,  liiit 
received  as  a  dutiful  compliment  by  the  father  of  the  young  femik, 
whose  head  was  thus  kicked  as  a  football,  in  the  lively  imagination  of 
the  obedient  satellite ! 

Dark,  indeed,  were  the  anticipations  throughout  Europe,  reguding 
the  future  destiny,  not  only  of  the  unfortunate  daughter,  but  of  the 
queen,  her  motlier,  during  the  year  1 535.  The  king's  envoys  wrote 
home,  that  all  men  viewed  them,  as  Englishmen,  with  either  pity  or 
horror.  Mason,  who  was  resident  in  Spain,  declared,  ^that  the  people 
expected  to  hear  every  day  of  the  execution  of  queen  Katharine,  and 
that  the  princess  Mary  was  expected  soon  to  follow  her.'' '  These  ru- 
mours are  vaguely  stated  in  general  history ;  only  one  author,  and  he  t 
foreigner,  attempts  to  relate  the  particular  circumstances  which  instigited 
Henry  VIII.  to  meditate  the  astounding  crime  of  filiacide.  Gregorio 
Leti  affirms,  that  some  fortune-teller  had  predicted  the  accession  of  the 
princess  Mary  to  the  crown,  after  the  death  of  her  lather.  This  repoit, 
being  circulated  at  court,  was  quickly  brought  to  queen  Anne  Boleya, 
and  threw  her  into  great  agitation.  She  flew  to  the  king,  and  with  tesn 
and  sobs  told  him,  ^^  how  much  aiHicted  she  was  at  the  thought  thit 
their  child  should  be  excluded  from  the  throne  for  the  sake  of  Marv, 
who  was  the  oflspring  of  a  marriage  so  solemnly  pronounced  illegal.^ 
Henry,  who  was  completely  bewitched  by  her,  embraced  her  with  all 
the  tenderness  possible,  and,  to  assuage  her  tears,  ^  promised  not  ooty 
to  disinherit  Mary,  but  even  to  kill  her,  rather  than  such  a  result  shoald 
happen.'^  Fox,  and  every  succeeding  historian,  declare  that  Cranmer 
prevented  the  king  from  immolating  his  daughter;  if  so,  this  must  have 
been  the  crisis. 

To  the  princess,  the  matter  of  her  life  or  death  was,  perhaps,  of  little 
moment,  for  grief  had  laid  her  on  a  bed  of  dolorous  sickness.  Her 
mother  was  on  her  death-bed,  desiring  with  a  yearning  heart,  but  with 
words  of  saintly  meekness,  to  be  permitted,  if  not  to  see  her,  merely  to 
breathe  the  same  air  with  her  afflicted  daughter.  She  promises  solemnly. 
^^  that  if  Mary  may  be  resident  near  her,  she  will  not  attempt  to  see  her, 
if  forbidden."  Sfie  adds,  that  such  measure  was  ^^  impossible,  since  she 
lacked  provision  therefor ;"  meaning,  she  had  neither  horse  nor  carriafe 
to  go  out.  Tet  she  begs  the  king  may  be  always  told,  that  the  thing 
she  most  desires  is  the  company  of  her  daughter ;  ^^  for  a  little  comfort 
and  mirth  she  would  take  with  me  should  undoubtedly  be  a  half  health 
unto  her.'^^  Doleful  would  have  been  the  mirth,  and  heart-rending  the 
comfort,  had  such  interview  been  pennitted,  between  the  sick  daughter 
and  tiie  dying  motlier;  but  it  was  no  item  in  the  list  of  Uenr\'^s  tender 
mercies. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  remonstrated  sternly,  on  the  treatment  of  hib 

'  State  Papers.     MS.  CottoD.,  Otho,  c.  x.,  much  burnt,  bat  successfully  edited 
by  sir  Frtnlerick  Madden. 
'Kllis's  Letter.^  second  series.     Likewise  Edmund  Harve),  resident  at  Tenire 
*  Hcarnea  bylloge,  p.  107. 
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oong  kinswoman,  and  the  whole  ingenuity  of  the  piiv}*  coan- 
ertcd^lo  hammer  out  a  justification  of  the  ugly  case.  A  copy 
patch  sent  to  Mason,  much  altered  and  interlined,  remains  in 
s  hand.'  ^^  Touching  the  bruit  of  the  miscrUreaty  of  the 
princess,  such  report  and  bruit  is  untrue  \*^  then  after  setting 
Henry's  munificence  to  the  mother,  he  by  no  means  hoasts  of 
sity  to  the  princess,  but  adds,  ^Our  daughter,  the  lady  Mary, 
ler  and  entertain  as  we  think  expedient,  for  we  think  it  not 
any  person  should  prescribe  unto  us  how  we  should  order 
iQgbter,  we  being  her  natural  father.^  In  another  despatch. 
If  at  the  imperial  court  is  indignantly  denied — ^  that  it  was 
intention  to  marry  Mary  to  some  person  of  base  blood.^ 
Slh  of  Mary's  tender  and  deroted  mother  opened  the  year 
a  dismal  aggravation  of  her  bitter  lot.  The  sad  satisfaction, 
9ieu  between  the  dying  queen  and  her  only  child,  was  cruelly 
Mary  was  informed  of  the  tidings  of  her  mother's  expeetcti 
I,  and  with  agonising  tears  and  plaints  implored  permission  to 
r  last  blessing;'  yet  in  vain,  for  Katharine  of  Arragon  expired 
eing  her  daughter.  Again  the  continent  rung  with  reprol^tion 
t>ceedings.  The  English  resident  at  Venice  wrote  to  Thomas 
learned  divine  at  Henry's  court,  February  5th,  1 536,  ^  that 
harine's  death  had  been  divulged  there,  and  was  received  with 
ns,  for  she  was  incredibly  dear  to  all  men  for  her  good  fame, 
n  great  glory  among  all  exterior  nations."  He  concludes,  in 
reat  obloquy  has  her  death  occasioned;  all  dread  lest  the 
should  briefly  follow  her  mother ;  I  assure  you  men  speaketh 
:e  of  these  matters,  which  are  not  to  be  touched  by  letters.'' 
>uld  it  have  been  for  Mary,  happy  for  her  country,  if  her 
pilgrimage  had  closed,  even  thus  tragically,  before  she  had 
i  the  ostensible  instrument  of  wrong  and  cruelty  unutterable, 
ntious  Protestants ! 


MARY, 

T  QUEEN.REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELANa 


CHAPTER  II. 


tfary's  fortanes — Fall  of  qu»en  Anne  Boleyn — Her  penitent  messiig* 
-Friendship  between  Mary  and  queen  Jane — Mary's  correspondence 
mweJl — ^Her  supplicatory  letters  to  her  father^- Vi:*it  of  the  Spanish 
or^-Her  deep  mourning  for  her  mother— Letter  to  R'lwarl  Seymour 
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-—Mary's  acknowledgment  of  her  illegitimacy — ^Forbidden  to  eall  hn 
prince:»s — Letter  to  Cromwell  on  that  bead — Letter  to  her  fiither — Kind  nii» 
tion  of  hor  bi»ter  therein — Her  1r)uh*1ioI(1  fixed  at  Huuadon — Her  method  ef 
spending  her  time — Her  learning  and  acTCompHshments — Her  minical  skiil^ 
Pi  ivy  pur«e  expense!" — Her  visit  to  the  king  and  qaeen — High  play  at  court— 
Yariitus  presents  given  to  and  receiveil  by  her — Buys  millinery  at  lady  Gn- 
liliam's  »hop — Mention  of  her  tister  Fllizabeth — Mary's  alms  ami  gifts — Her 
illness  —  ^>he  is  an  importer  of  plants,  4u;. — Arrives  at  Haniprnn  Coait— b 
sponsor  to  her  infant  brother,  Edward — Her  dress — Leads  her  sirter  EliabeA 
— Mary  chief  inoiirner  at  queen  Jane's  funeral — ^Treaty  of  marriage— Preseon 
to  her  brother  and  sister — Mary's  troubles  in  1538 — Wooed  by  Philip  of  B^ 
▼aria — Hieir  interview  in  Westminster  Abbey  garden  —  ConyerMtioB  with 
him  in  Latin — Lrive-token — Their  engagement  broken  at  Anne  of  Clevei* 
divorce — Mary's  sojourn  at  Sion — Removed  at  the  iall  of  qaeen  Katfaariac 
Howard — Domesticated  with  prince  tldwaxd  and  her  siater-— Her  diplomttv 
letter — Her  visit  to  her  father,  Slc. — Course  of  life.  6lc, — ^Present  at  the  mu- 
riage  of  Henry  VHL  and  Eatliarine  Parr — Improved  prospects. 

At  the  very  time  when  all  Europe  anticipated  the  destruction  of  the 
princess  Mar}*,  a  change  took  place  in  the  current  of  events  that  influ- 
enced her  fortunes.  Her  step-mother,  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  lost  the 
male  heir,  who  was  expected  wholly  to  deprive  Mary  of  all  claims  to 
primogeniture,  even  in  the  eyes  of  her  most  aflectionate  partinns. 
Scarcely  liad  queen  Anne  uttered  the  well-known  exclamation  of  tri- 
umpli  on  the  death  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  before  indications  were 
perceptible  that  she  had  herself  lost  Henr^'^s  capricious  favour ;  her  fidl 
and  condemnation  followed  with  rapidity.*  The  day  before  her  tragical 
death,  Anne  Boleyn,  after  placing  lady  Kingston  in  the  royal  seat  as  the 
representative  of  Mary,  fell  on  her  knees  before  her,  and  implored  her 
to  go  to  Hunsdon,  and  in  the  same  attitude  to  ask,  in  her  name,  pardon 
of  the  princess,  for  all  the  wrongs  she  had  heaped  upon  her,  while  in 
possession  of  a  step-dame's  authority.  Lady  Kingston  certainly  went 
to  Hunsdon  on  this  errand,  for  there  is  evidence  of  her  presence  there, 
a  few  days  after  the  execution  of  queen  Anne.  Although  the  unfortn- 
nate  Anne  Boleyn,  in  her  passionate  penitence,  took  upon  herself  the 
blame  of  the  ill-treatment  her  step-daughter  had  experienced,  yet  it  is  an 
evident  truth  that  she  was  not  the  sole  instrument  in  the  persecution, 
since,  two  months  after  she  had  lost  all  power,  the  cruel  system  of  le 
straint  and  deprivation  continued  to  afHict  Mary  at  Hunsdon.  But  this 
was  artfully  relaxed,  directly  Anne  Boleyn  was  put  to  death,  in  order 
that  the  princess  might  lay  the  whole  blame  of  her  sufferings  on  the 
unhappy  queen ;  all  which  was  probably  the  effect  of  Cromweirs  schem- 
ing. As  the  sister  of  Jane  Seymour  was  the  wife  of  his  son.  his  plan 
of  family  ambition  was  plainly  to  depress  the  daughters  of  the  two 
former  queens,  in  order  to  favour  the  chances  of  Jane  Seymours 
children,  female  or  male,  wearing  the  crown  of  England,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  cousins-german  to  his  grandson.  This  recollection  should 
be  always  kept  in  mind,  while  his  conduct  to  Anne  Boleyn  at  the  time 
of  her  degradation  and  death  is  considered.     The  letters  of  Kingston. 

'For  these  particulars,  see  ihe  Life  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  i-oI.  iv. 
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showing  the  close  espionage  Cromwell  kept  upon  her,  and  the  eager 
manner  in  which  he  pursued  her  divorce,  are  corroborating  circum- 
Btauces  of  his  inimical  feeling  towards  her.'  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  the  active  agent  in  forcing  the  princess  Mary  to  acquiesce  in  her 
own  illegitimation :  his  game  was  a  fine  one,  and  very  skilfully  he 

glayed  it,  working,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  broken  spirits  of  the  deso- 
Lte  young  girl  and  the  despotic  temper  of  her  lather,  and  making  both 
the  tools  of  his  ambitious  finesse. 

Meantime,  some  kind  of  friendly  acquaintance  had  previou^^ly  sub- 
sisted between  the  princess  Mary  and  the  new  queen,  Jane  Seymour, 
but  when  this  commenced  is  one  of  the  obscure  passages  in  the  lives  of 
both  which  no  ray  has  as  yet  illuminated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mary 
was  encouraged  to  commence  the  following  correspondence,  in  the  hopes 
that  her  new  mother-in-law  was  favourably  disposed  to  her  reconcilia- 
tion with  her  father.  The  event  proved,  that  notwithstanding  all  fair 
teeming,  there  was  no  restoration  to  Henry's  good  graces,  but  by  her 
utter  abandonment  of  her  place  in  the  succession — a  result  which  Mary 
had,  even  while  Anne  Boleyn  held  the  ascendant,  hitherto  successfully 
avoided.  The  first  letter  of  this  series  was  addressed  to  Cromwell, 
evidently  at  the  very  time  when  Lady  Kingston  had  arrived  at  Hunsdon, 
to  deliver  the  dying  confession  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn.  Mary, 
according  to  her  own  words  at  the  conclusion,  took  advantage  of  ludy 
Kingston's  visit  to  obtain  writing  materials,  of  which  she  had  bc(^n  long 
deprived.  The  letter  is  dated  only  one  week  afier  the  execution  of 
Anne  Boleyn. 

Ladt  Mabt  to  CmOXWBLL. 
"Master  Secretary, 

t*  I  would  have  been  a  suitor  to  you  before  this  time,  to  hare  been  a  meant 
fbr  me  to  the  king's  grace,  my  father,  to  hare  obtained  his  grace's  blessing  and 
&vour ;  but  I  perceived  that  nobody  durst  speak  for  me  as  long  at  that  woman 
ikted,  which  is  now  gone  (whom  I  pray  God  of  his  great  mercy  to  forgive). 
Wherefore,  now  she  it  gone,  I  am  bohler  to  write  to  you,  as  one  which  taketh 
you  fur  one  of  my  chief  friends.  And  therefore  I  dectire  you  for  tlie  love  of  God 
to  be  a  suitor  to  me  of  the  king's  grace,  to  have  his  blessing  and  lieente  (leave) 
to  write  unto  his  grace  which  shall  be  of  great  comfort  to  me,  as  God  knoweth, 
who  have  you  evermore  in  his  holy  keeping.  Moreover,  I  must  desire  you  to 
■oeept  mine  evil  writing :  for  J  have  not  done  to  much  for  Ihit  two  yrari,  or  more, 
mar  eomld  have  had  the  meant  to  do  it  at  thit  hmf,  but  my  lady  Kingttont  Mng 
hare. — At  Uuusdon,  26th  of  May. 

"  By  your  loving  friend, 

"Mart."* 

An  intimation  followed  tliis  epistle,  that  the  king  permitted  his  daugh- 
ter to  write  to  him ;  and  she  accordingly  penned  a  letter,'  chiefly  com- 
pounded of  supplicating  sentences.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  had 
become  etiquette  to  o^r  slavish  homage  of  this  kind  to  royalty,  since 
the  days  of  Henry  V.  The  only  fact  contained  in  this  letter,  is  com- 
prised in  these  words  :— 

'See  Heylin,  who  observes  that  Cromwell  quite  usurped  the  place  of  Cranmei^ 
while  thru«nng  Anne's  divorce  forward.  *Hearne'8  Sylloge,  No.  20. 

'  See  Hcarne's  Sylioge,  copied  from  the  MS.  Cottonian. 


•Httving  received,  diis  Tbundttjr  nii^t,  oertaia  letttn  fion  Ifr. 
fCromwell)  lul vising  roe  to  make  my  hnmbla  rabmiMioo  immeiliMalf  to  |a» 
»e\t,  which  I  durst  uot  do  witbont  your  gnclooM  ficmw  (laave)  batea^  aad  ts 
1  dbalrf  not  eftaoons,  tffend  year  mafiatf  6f  dmdml  er  r^tmA  of 
commandments  as  it  might  please  yoor  bighnaes  to  addiati  to  ma,  te 
trial  of  mine  heart  and  iowaid  -^«— ^— -  " 


No  notice  was  Toochsafed  to  this  letter  by  HeDry,  aad  Mu^  toot 
after  wrote  a  second,  in  which  she  Tentnrad  to  coBgntiibile  \am  aal 
Jane  Seymour  on  their  marriage. 

«La9T  Mamt  to  Tm  Kzva.* 


<*  In  as  bumble  and  lowly  a  manner  as  is  possible  finr  a  child  to  an  to  hm 
fluher  and  sovereign  lord,  I  beseech  yoor  grace  of  yonr  daily  blossiag»  wUsh  m 
my  chief  desire  in  this  world,  and  in  the  same  bumble  wise,  acknowMglvg  dl 
the  offences  that  I  have  done  to  yonr  grace,  since  I  bad  flrst  diswoUua  ton 
ollend  unto  this  hour,  I  pray  yonr  grace  for .  the  bonoor  of  God,  and  Ar  |Hff 
fiidierly  pity,  to  forgive  me  them ;  for  the  wbiob  I  am  as  aony  as  any 
living ;  aud  oast  unto  God,  I  do  ajMl  will  submit  ma  in  all  thinys  to 


nostf  and  pleasure,  to  do  with  me  whatsoever  shall  please  yonr  graoa.    WimMf 


beseeching  yonr  highness  to  consider  that  I  am  hwx  -a  woman,  and 

wbo  bath  committed  her  soul  only  to  God,  and  ber  body  to  be  otdaiod  in  ttb 

world  as  it  shall  stand  with  your  pleasure ;  whose  Older  and  diieoiiDa  (i 

aver  it  shall  please  ]roor  highness  to  limit  and  direct  onto  me)  I  shaU 

bly  and  willingly  stand  content  to  follow,  obey,  and  accomplish  in  all 

*<  And  80,  in  the  lowest  manner  that  I  can,  I  beseech  your  grace  to 
yoor  humble  daughter,  v>kidi  (who)  doth  not  a  little  rejoice  to  hear  the  comfotiS' 
ble  tidings  (not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  your  grace's  realm)  concerning  the  BBB^ 
riage  which  is  between  your  grace  and  the  queen  (Jane  Seymour),  now  heng 
your  grace's  wife  and  my  mother-in-law.  The  hearing  thereof  caused  nators  19 
constrain  me  to  be  an  bumble  suitor  to  your  grace,  to  be  so  good  and  giaduto 
lord  and  father  to  me,  as  to  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  the  queen,  and  to  do  ha 
grace  such  service  as  shall  please  her  to  command  me,  which  my  heart  shall  bs 
as  ready  and  obedient  to  fulfil  (next  unto  your  grace)  as  the  moat  bumble  M^ 
vant  that  she  hath« 

^^  Trusting  to  your  grace's  mercy  to  come  into  your  presence,  which  ever  haih 
and  shall  be  the  greatest  comfort  that  I  can  have  within  this  world,  having  alto 
a  Aill  hope  in  your  grace's  natural  pity,  which  you  have  always  used  as  maeh, 
or  more,  than  any  prince  christened,  that  your  grace  will  show  the  same  iqioa 
me,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  daughter,  which  daily  prayetb  to  Ood  l» 
have  your  grace  in  his  holy  keeping,  with  long  life,  and  as  much  bonoor  as  ever 
had  king ;  and  to  send  your  grace  shortly  a  prince,  whereof  no  oreatnia  fivisf 
shall  more  rc^ice,  or  beartilier  pray  for  continually  than  I,  as  my  doty  laadsA 
me. — From  Hunsdon,  the  first  day  of  June  (1536). 

«*  By  your  grace's  most  humble  and  obedient  daughter  and  li»»*#lin»wi^ 


This  letter  was  written  on  occasion  of  Jane  Seymoor'a  poUie  •ppw- 
ance  as  queen,  May  29th ;  it  was  accompanied  with  another  to  Graa- 
well  dated  the  30th  of  May,  thanking  him  for  having  obtained  leafe  of 
writing  to  her  father,  and  praying  him  ^  to  continue  his  good  officer 
till  it  may  please  his  grace  to  permit  her  approach  to  his  preaenee;  at 
the  time  his  (Cromwell's)  discretion  may  deem  suitable  \p  but  this  fcvMr 
was  not  granted  till  aAer  a  compliance  was  extorted  firom  the  prineesi  ID 
stgn  the  cruel  articles  which  stigmatised  her  own  birth,  and  hinr  iiiolh0c% 

^See  Heanie't  SyIVd«s, copied  ftom  the  MSL  Cottonian. 


ir  wriilPu 


i   foi|pv»nB» 


__;,  wilh  as  many  opprobrious  lerms  as  Henn- nnrf  his  salelliles 
chose  lo  tliciaie.  One  week  aflerwanla.  Mary  wrole'  another  diori  Ipt- 
ier,  from  which  may  be  gathered  ihat  her  sire  had  declareil  lliiii  "  he 
forgftve  her  all  htr  offeiifea;"  ihese  were  truly  the  injuries  wlih  which 
he  had  looilcd  her ;  but  he  had  not  yei  either  written  to  her.  or  adniilled 
her  into  his  presence — favours  she  humbly  sued  for,  in  her  k 
two  days  afterwards,  as  fuUows ; 

"  LiDi  MiBi  TO  Kisa  Btaa*  Vni. 

■In  u  humblE  and  lowly  ■  mnniiBr  lu  ia  posiiblo  ftr  me,  1  heter 
giacioUB  highness  of  jrour  daily  blvuing;  and  albeit  I  linvc  nlieidy, 
God,  Dpon  mina  bumble  mil  and  Biibniis9iOTi,  reqniilng  incn-^ 
for  mioo  offencei  lo  your  msjoely,  obtained  the  Mme  wiih  licaiue  to  write  iin'o 
you,  whereby  I  have  also  ronceived  gieai  hope  and  conSdeuce  tbat  your  graee  ' 
of  your  inesiimBbls  gowlneii  will  likewjae  forgive  idb  itty  eaiil  otTencM.  and 
withdraw  youi  dleplcABuie  conaeivad  upon  the  Mme;  yet  (hnll  niyjoynavvr 
laniro  perlVclly  ■■>  ine.  tu  my  hope  be  ealiBHed,  nntil  lUdh  lima  ni  it  mny  pleasa 
your  grace  •enaibly  lo  exprest  your  gracious  rorgiveoeM  lu  me,  or  *ucb  toH'ard' 
neu  ihcreoi;  and  of  the  reconciliation  of  your  favour  by  your  most  gracioiw  lei- 
ler*,  or  some  token  or  messaga  aa  I  may  conceive  a  peilect  Irusl  Uiat  I  ihall  iMt ' 
only  rvueiTe  my  most  hearty  aud  ft^vent  duira  iliciein,  hul  liir  a  confllniDliott 
ib<re«f  ptiulTalt  m  aceat  to  your  praena,'  which  shall,  of  all  worldly  thing*,  bs  ' 
■a  me  itioiC  JDj-oaa  and  comfonable,  fur  that  in  ilie  tamn  1  iIibII  Iirtb  tlio  buiHoa  ' 
ofjroai  most  noble  presoiice  most  heartily  (aa  my  duty  rcqiilroih)  daairod. 

'1  do    most  heartily   beseech  your  grace   to  pertlon  me   tbough   1  pteaiune 

rualuce  halh  had  ils  operation  in  ibe  isine.  Bltsoons,  iliereforc,  mnoi  IniKibly 
prosmie  before  your  noble  feet,  your  nioti  obedient  aubjeor  and  bumble  ehiltl, 
than  bath  not  only  repented  her  olTenoea  hitherto,  but  also  detired  simply  from 
beneetbrih  and  wholly  (neil  Ui  Almigbiy  God)  to  put  my  atate,  eoiitiiiunnce, 
and  living  in  your  gracious  mercy ;  and  likewise  to  accept  the  condiliun  thereof 
at  four  disposition  ami  appolnlment,  whatsosver  it  shall  be,  dariring  your  majesty 
to  tiBVa  pitf  on  me  in  the  granting  of  mine  humble  suit*  and  desires,  who  iliall 
Mtttinually  pray  lo  Almighty  God  (as  1  am  man  bounden)  ui  preserve  your 
trace,  with  the  queen,  and  sbnrlly  to  send  you  a  prince,  wbiob  (hall  be  gladder 
tidinsa  lo  me  than  [  can  eiiireu  in  writing.  From  Bunadou,  the  luib  of  June. 
■•  Tour  inajeaiy'a  most  humble  and  obedient  servant,  daiightei,  ami  hanil- 

"Msar-" 
Neilher  letter  had  elicited  an  answer  from  the  king;  the  last  was  en- 
closed ill  a  letter  frora  Cromwell,  which  contains  this  remarkable  sen- 
tence :  •'■  That  she  took  him  for  her  chief  friend,  neil  to  God  niid  ihu 
fMCn."     So  few  days  had  elapsed  since  Jane  Seymour  had  beronin 
queen,  thai   this  expression  assuredly  implies  that  some  friendly  cora- 
mtinicBtion  must  have  passed  between  ilie  princess  Mary  and  her,  pre- 
iriousty  to  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn.     Cromwell  criniinued  to  urge 
more  unconditional  submission,  and  even  sent  her  a  copy  of  the  sort 
letter  tliat  was  to  be  efficacious  wiih  the  king.    The  poor  princess, 
in  body,  and  harassed  in  mind,  wrote  thus  to  Cromwell,  three  days 
afterwards : — 
'Naverthelcss,  because  yon  have  exhorted  me  to  writn  lo  l>i»  grace  again. 


e  adniitMd  to  the  kiug  s  piawuc 


I 

lays      ^H 
and      ^H 
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I  cannot  devise  what  I  should  write  more,  but  your  own  Uui  tppf,  without  add 
ing  or  mtNtsAifig ;  therefore  do  I  send  yon.  by  my  serTant,  the  «ame  word  fee 
word  :  and  it  is  unsealed,  bet^use  I  cannot  endure  to  write  another  copy,  for  the 
pain  in  my  heail  and  my  teeth  haih  troubled  me  to  fore  this  two  or  three  da/% 
and  doth  yet  so  continue,  that  I  have  very  smaH  rest  day  or  night. 

Mary  was  at  this  time  in  deep  mourning  for  her  beloTed  mother. 
The  imperial  ambassador  visited  her  during  the  month  of  Jane,  I53<(, 
and  expressed  surprise  at  the  ^  heavynes  (mournfulnefls)  of  her  apparel  f 
his  enand  was  to  advise  her  to  obey  her  father  unconditional  I  v.  She 
thanked  him  for  his  good  counsel,  and  told  him  she  had  written  to  her 
father.  Here  a  provoking  hiatus  occurs  in  the  manuscript.*  Eostachio, 
who  had  attended  her  mother's  death-bed*  probably  delivered  some  mes- 
sage from  the  dying  queen,  relative  to  the  expediency  of  Blarv-s  snb- 
mission ;  but  she  had  still  a  struggle  before  she  could  bring  herself  to 
compliance.  The  ambassador,  to  whom  she  had  probably  forwarded 
letters  in  Latin  or  Spanish,  expressed  his  surprise  at  her  deep  leamiof, 
and  asked  her  if  she  was  unaided  in  the  composition,  which  the  princeai 
assured  him  was  the  case. 

The  visit  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  followed  by  one,  from  the 
brother  of  the  new  queen  Jane,  Edward  Seymour,  lately  created  lord 
Beauchamp,  and  appointed  lord-chamberlain  for  life.  He  required  her 
to  send  in  a  list  of  the  clothing  she  needed ; '  and  added  the  welcome 
present  of  a  riding-horse,  which  benefits.  Mary  thus  acknowledged: ' 

"  Ladt  Mamt  to  XT  Lomn . 

«  My  lord. 

"  In  my  heartiest  manner  I  commend  me  unto  you  as  she  icAi'dk  (who)  rasxxic 
express  in  wririnp  the  great  joy  and  comfort  that  I  have  received  by  vour  Ie:vrs» 
as  by  the  re])ort  ni'  my  ser\-Hnt  (this  bearer),  concerning  the  king  m'v  s^jxtreji 
father's  goiKhiess  towards  me,  which  I  doubt  not  but  I  have  obtained  mi>.h  t^.e 
better  by  your  continual  suit  and  means ;  wherefore,  I  think  niv»'lf  U.'US-i  » 
pray  for  you  'luring  my  life,  and  that  I  will  both  do,  and  will  coniioue,  witii  dbe 
grace  of  Go<l. 

*'Sir,  as  touching  mine  apparel,  I  ha\'e  made  no  biU  (list).  For  the  kicgi 
hishnesi>'s  fnvoiir  i.'*  so  good  clothing  unto  me,  that  lean  desire  no  more:  aci  K 
I  have  M-ritten  to  his  grace,  rc^ti^g  wholly  in  him.  and  willing  to  wear  what50> 
ever  his  grace  *hail  ni)i>oint  inc. 

'*  My  lord,  I  do  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  horse  that  rou  sent  rce 
with  this  bearer,  wherein  you  have  done  me  a  great  pleasure;  for  I  had  nfter 
a  one  to  ride  upon   sometimes  for  my  health,  and  besides  that,  my  serwit 

*  MS.  Cot.,  c.  X.,  folio  253,  ably  edited  by  sir  F.  Madden.  Privy  Purse  Ex- 
pen.*es.  Ixxv. 

■  The  observation  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  on  her  heavy  monming,  fixes 
most  saii.'-factorily  ilie  chronology  of  this  letter.  New  clothing  was  reqoisiv 
when  frhe  laid  a>i(le  her  black. 

■The  letter  !:«?  no  address:  but  that  Mary  had  written  to  him  is  indispvabfr 
proved  in  n  letter  to  Wri-  tliealey  eoon  after,  in  which  she  expressly  tells  him  hi 
was  die  fourth  man  she  had  ever  written  to.  the  others  being  ihe  king.  Cxcto- 
we:!,  and  once  to  my  lord  Btchame.  Bei^ides,  the  benefiu;tions  awarded  to  3fai7 
were  j.etiiliar'y  in  :he  I'i^pcn^ation  of  the  lord-chamberlain.  The  original  xsia 
Henrne  ?  Sy'lr-se,  cojm'»i1  from  the  Cottonian  MirS.,  but  by  no  means  arraofc^ 
uncord ir, 2  tf  hi«*'^'ri'^al  chronologj*.  which  it  has  been  the  office  of  the  autbof  of 
Otii  L.iC  K'  rccTJty  according  to  iuvemal  evidence. 
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•boweth  me  that  he  is  such  a  one  that  I  may,  of  good  right,  accept,  not  onlf  the 
mind  of  the  giver,  but  also  the  gift  And  thus  I  commit  voa  *o  God,  to  wliom  I 
do  and  shall  dailj  pray  to  be  with  you  in  all  your  busmess.  and  to  reward  roa 
for  so  exceeding  great  pains  and  labours  that  you  take  in  my  suits. — From  Huns- 
don,  the  first  day  of  July. 

**  Tour  assured  loving  friend  during  my  life, 

"  Mabt." 

Notwithstanding  these  signs  of  restoration  to  his  paternal  favour,  the 
king  had  not  condescended  to  notice  the  letters  of  the  princess,  till  July 
Sthy  when  she  either  copied  or  composed  the  following  epistle  : — 

<*Lu>T  Mabt  to  thx  Kiire. 

**  My  bounden  duty  most  humbly  remembered,  with  like  desire  of  your  daily 
blessing,  and  semblable  thanks  upon  my  knees  to  your  mnjesty,  both  for  your 
grest  mercy  lately  extended  unto  me,  and  for  the  certain  arguments  of  a  perfect 
reiMmciiiation,  which  of  your  most  abundant  goodness  I  have  since  perceived. 
Wliereas,  upon  mine  inward  and  hearty  suit  and  desire  that  it  would  please 
your  highness  to  grant  me  license  some  time  to  send  my  servant  to  know  your 
grace's  health  and  prosperity  (which  1  beseech  our  Lord  long  to  preserve,  being 
the  thing  that  is  in  this  world  my  only  comfort),  to  my  great  joy  and  satisfaction 
I  obtained  the  same.  I  have  now  (to  use  the  benefit  of  that  especial  grace)  sent 
this  bearer,  mine  old  servant  Randal  Dod«  in  lieu  of  a  token,  to  present  unto  youi 
Rogesty  these  my  rude  letters  (written  with  the  hand  of  her  whom  your  high- 
ness shall  ever  find  true,  faithful,  and  obedient  to  you  and  yours,  as  far  as  your 
majesty  and  your  laws  have  and  shall  limit  me,  without  alteratiou,  until  the 
hour  of  my  death) ;  and  so  to  bring  me  again  relation  of  your  prosperous  estate. 
Most  humbly  beseeching  your  highness,  in  case  I  be  o\'er  hasty  in  sending  so 
soon,  to  pardon  me,  and  to  think  that  I  would  a  thousand-fold  more  gladly  be 
there,  in  the  room  of  a  poor  chamberer,  to  have  the  fruition  of  your  presence, 
than  in  the  course  of  nature  planted  in  tliis  your  most  noble  realm." 

If  this  last  sentence  has  any  meaning,  it  is,  that  Mary  would  rather 
be  a  domestic  servant  near  her  father,  during  his  life,  than  heiress  to 
his  realm  after  his  death ;  she  concludt 


•*  And  thus  I  beseech  our  Lord  to  preserve  your  grace  in  health,  with  my  very 
natural  motlier  the  queen  (Jane),  and  to  send  you  shortly  issue,  which  I  shall 
as  gladly  and  willingly  servo  with  my  hands  under  their  feet,  as  ever  did  poor 
subject  their  most  gracious  sovereign.     From  Hunsdon,  the  8th  of  July  (I53G). 

*•  Yo  IT  grace's  most  humble  and  obedient  daughter  and  bondmaiden, 

"  Mabt." 

Henry  VIII.  knew  thit  his  daughter  Mary  was  regarded  in  secret  with 
deep  affection,  by  a  great  majority  of  his  subjects,  who  acknowledged  in 
their  hearts  (notwitKstanding  all  acts  of  parliament)  that  she  was,  in  her 
liresent  position,  heiress  to  tlie  crown ;  and  he  remained  in  a  furious 
state  of  irritation,  till  he  had  obtained  an  acknowledgment,  under  her 
own  hand,  of  her  illegitimacy.  Since  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn,  an  act 
of  parliament  had  passed,  which  not  only  illegitimated  the  infant  Eliza- 
beth, equally  with  Mary,  but  changed  the  constitution  of  the  succession 
to  more  than  eastern  despotism,  by  enabling  the  king,  in  default  of  heirs 
by  queen  Jane  Seymour,  to  leave  his  dominions,  like  personal  property, 
money,  plate,  or  furniture,  to  whomsoever  he  chose  to  bequeath  them. 
It  ha«  been  surmised  that  the  king,  by  placing  his  daughters  oa  thA 
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same  footing  with  his  natural  son,  Henry,  duke  of  Ridimoodf*  meant  \m 
use  this  privilege  in  his  behalf.  Fortunately  for  himself  and  the  kinf- 
dom,  this  youth  was  removed  by  sudden  death,  within  a  little  time  after 
passing  this  iniquitous  act. 

Mary  promised  unconditional  submission  to  all  the  king  required, 
consistent  with  what  she  considered  the  laws  of  God ;  and  the  king  sent 
down  a  deputation  of  his  privy  council'  to  apply  the  cruel  test  d[  her 
obedience,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were,  to  acknowledge  her 
mother's  marriage  incestuous  and  illegal,  her  own  birth  illegitimate,  and 
his  own  supremacy  over  the  church  absolute.  It  will  scarcely  excite 
wonder  that  Mary  demurred  at  signing  these  bitter  requisitions.  She 
did  not  think  them  consistent  with  her  principles,  and  the  council  de- 
parted without  their  errand,  although  at  the  head  of  them  the  king  ob- 
served  he  had,  ^  as  a  favour  to  her,  sent  his  daughter's  cousin,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk."'  As  soon  as  they  departed,  Mary  wrote  to  CroniweU  a 
letter  expressive  of  uneasiness  of  mind,  which  drew  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing insolent  reply : — 

"« Madam, 

^  I  have  received  your  letter,  whereby  it  appeareth  yon  be  in  Rreat  difloomibrt, 
and  do  desire  that  I  should  find  the  means  to  speak  with  you.  Hodt  great  soeTer 
your  discomfort  is,  it  can  be  no  greater  than  mine,  who  hath,  upon  (the  receipt) 
of  your  letters,  spoken  so  much  of  your  repentance  for  your  wilful  obstinacr 
against  the  king's  highness,  and  of  your  humble  submission  in  all  things,  without 
exception  or  qualitication,  to  obey  his  pleasure  and  laws,  and  knowing  how 
fHverdy  (differently)  and  coiUrarily  you  proceeded  at  the  late  bring  of  his  majesty  i 
council  with  youy  I  am  as  nnich  ashamed  of  what  I  have  said,  as  afraid  of  wLat 
I  have  done,  insomuch  as  what  the  sequel  thereof  shall  be.  God  knoweth. 

**Thus,  with  your  folly  you  undo  yourself,  and  all  who  have  wished  you  gnoii, 
and  I  will  say  unto  you,  a:j  I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  it  were  a  great  pit)*  re 
be  not  made  an  example  in  punishment  if  ye  will  make  yourself  an  exampif 
of  contempt  of  God,  your  natural  father,  and  his  laws,  by  your  own  only  faiita«r. 
contrary  to  the  judgments  and  determination  of  all  men,  that  ye  must  confess  lo 
know  and  love  God  as  much  as  you  do,  except  ye  will  sliow  yourself  altogether 
presumptuous. 

**  Wherefore,  madam,  to  be  plain  with  you,  as  God  is  my  witness,  I  think  joa 

^TT^ie  traditions  of  the  ancient  family  of  Throckmorton,  contained  in  the  3IS. 
already  described,  give  no  very  attractive  picture  of  this  youth's  disposition.  The 
celebrated  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  has  left  this  remembrance,  embodied  h 
tlM  verse  of  hit  nephew,  of  his  introduction  to  life  as  Richniond's  page — a  pot* 
far  enough  from  an  enviable  one : — 

"A  brother  fourth,  and  far  from  hope  of  land. 
By  parents*  best  I  served  as  a  page 
To  Richmond's  duke,  and  A^iiitrd  still  at  hand, 
For  fear  of  blows  that  happened  in  his  rage. 
In  France  with  him  I  lived  most  carelessly. 
And  learned  the  tongue,  though  nothing  readily.*' 

Throckmorton  MSS. 

*The  visit  of  the  council  to  Hunsdon  must  have  occurred  tome  time  betweea 
the  8th  and  the  2i8t  of  July,  1036. 

*Heyliu*s  Reformation.  He  had  been  husband  of  Anne  Plantsifenec,  \l»if 
grent-ttunU 


die  mo«t  obflCiiiate  and  obdurate  woman,  all  things  considered,  that  erer  was, 
and  one  that  is  so  perserering  deserreth  the  extremit)  of  mischief. 

**  I  dare  not  op«)n  my  lips  to  name  joa,  unless  I  may  have  some  ground  that 
it  may  appear  you  were  mi»4aken  (meanings  tvidentljf,  misumderttood)^  or  at  least 
repentant  lor  your  ingratitude  and  miserable  unkindness.  and  ready  to  do  all 
things  that  ye  be  bound  unto,  by  your  duty  and  allegiance  (if  nature  were  ex* 
eluded  from  you),  in  degree  with  every  other  common  subject. 

**  And.  therefore,  I  have  sent  you  a  certain  book  of  articles  whereunto  if  you 
will  set  your  hand  and  subscribe  jrour  name,  you  shall  undoubtedly  please  God, 
tlie  same  being  conformable  to  his  truth,  as  you  must  conceive  in  your  heart,  if 
jrou  do  not  dissemble.  Upon  the  receipt  whereof  again  from  you,  with  a  letter 
declaring  that  you  think  in  heart  what  you  have  subeoribed  with  liand,  I  shall, 
eftMons,  venture  to  speak  for  your  reconciliation. 

**But  if  you  will  not  with  speed  leave  off  all  your  sinister  counsels,  which 
have  brought  you  to  the  point  of  utter  undoing,  without  remedy,  I  take  my  leave 
of  you  for  ever,  and  desire  that  you  will  never  write  or  make  means  to  me  here- 
after. For  I  shall  never  tliink  otherwise  of  you  than  as  the  most  ungrateful 
person  to  your  dtar  and  benign  father, 

**  I  advise  you  to  nothing ;  but  1  beseech  Qod  never  to  help  me  if  I  know  it 
not  to  be  your  bound  en  duty,  by  God's  laws  and  man's  laws,  that  I  must  needs 
judge  that  person  who  shall  refuse  it  not  meet  to  live  in  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion ;  to  the  witness  whereof,  1  take  Christ  (whose  mercy  I  refuse),  if  I  write 
any  tiling  but  what  I  have  professed  in  my  heart,  and  know  to  be  true." 

The  overbearing  style  of  this  epistle  effected  the  end  for  which  Crom- 
well had  laboured  so  long,  and  terrified  Mary  into  signing  the  articles 
•he  had  previously  rejected.  The  young  princess  has  been  universally 
accused  of  meanness,  because  she  yielded  to  these  threats  and  reproaches, 
and  signed  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  letter ;  but  those  who  blame 
her  can  scarcely  have  dispassionately  examined  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  case.  While  her  mother  lived,  she  was  utterly  inflexible ;  neither 
bribes  nor  the  deadliest  menaces  could  shake  her  firmness,  into  the 
slightest  acknowledgment  which  compromised  that  beloved  mother's 
honour.  As  to  her  own  individual  interest,  it  either  remained  the  same 
as  in  her  mother's  lifetime,  or  approximated  nearer  to  the  crown,  since 
tlie  degradation  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  and  tlie  death  of  Anne  Holeyn's 
son ;  therefore  it  is  vain  to  attribute  her  renunciation  of  her  rights  to  any 
cause,  excepting  a  yearning  desire  to  be  once  more  enfolded  in  a  parental 
embrace.  She  was  gone  whose  noble  mind  would  have  been  pained  by 
her  daughter's  voluntary  degradation ;  and  Mary  had  no  one  left  but  her- 
self, who  could  be  injured  by  her  compliance.  Henry  had  been  used 
to  caress  his  daughter  fondly  when  domesticated  with  her ;  there  is  no 
testimony  that  he  ever  used,  personally,  an  angry  word  to  her ;  she  loved 
him  tenderly;  and,  with  natural  self-deception,  attributed  all  tlie  evil 
wrought  against  her  mother  and  herself  to  the  machinations  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  She  thought,  if  she  were  restored  to  the  society  of  the  king, 
instead  of  lingering  her  life  away  in  the  nursery  prison  at  Ilunsdon,  she 
should  regain  her  former  interest  in  his  heartr— and  she  signed  the  pre- 
scribed articles,  which  are  as  follows  : — ' 

**Ladt  Mabt's  Submissiov. 

*•  Tlie  confession  of  me«  the  Indy  Mary,  made  upon  certain  points  and  articlet 

*Hearoe's  Syiloge.    From  the  ot\tEvnB.\. 
T'/.r    r.  — 12 
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under  written,  in  the  which,  as  I  do  now  plainly  and  with  all  miiia  haart  eoa 
few  and  declare  mine  inward  sentence,  beliel^  and  judgment,  with  a  due  eoo- 
ibrmity  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  so  minding  for  ever  to  persist  and 
continue  in  this  determination,  without  change,  alteration,  or  Tariance,  I  do  moft 
humbly  beseech  the  king's  highness,  my  fietther,  whom  I  have  obstinately  and 
imobtduiUly  offended  in  the  denial  of  the  same  heretofore,  to  foigiTe  mios 
offences  therein,  and  to  take  me  to  his  most  gracious  mercy. 

**  First,  I  confess  and  knowledge  the  king's  majesty  to  be  my  aovereigo  loi'l 
and  king,  in  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of  England,  and  to  submit  mywAt 
to  his  highness,  and  to  all  and  singular  laws  ax»d  statutes  of  this  realm  as 
becometh  a  true  and  fiiithfui  sul^ect  to  do,  which  I  shall  obey,  keep,  obserre, 
advance,  and  maintain,  according  to  my  bonnden  duty,  with  ail  the  power, 
force,  and  qualities  that  God  hath  indued  mo  during  my  life. 

(Signed)  «  Mabt. 

"Item,  I  do  recognise,  accept,  take,  repute,  and  knowledge  the  king's  highness 
to  be  supreme  head  in  earth,  under  Christ,  of  the  church  of  England,  and  do 
utterly  refuse  the  bishop  of  Rome's  pretended  authority,  power,  and  juris<lictioD, 
within  this  realm  heretofore  usurped,  accoiding  to  the  laws  and  statutes  made 
in  that  behalf,  and  of  all  the  king's  true  subjects  humbly  received,  admitted, 
obeyed,  kept,  and  observed ;  and  also  do  utterly  renounce,  an<l  forsake  all  msii' 
ner  of  remedy,  interest,  and  advantage,  which  I  may  by  any  means  claim  by 
die  bishop  of  Rome's  laws,  process,  jurisdiction,  or  sentence,  at  this  pmeot 
time,  or  in  any  wise  hereafter,  by  any  manner,  title,  colour,  mean,  or  case  dnt 
is.  bhall,  or  can  be  devised  for  that  purpose. 

(Jiigned)  **3UaT.- 

**Item,  I  do  freely,  frankly,  and  for  the  discharge  of  my  doty  towards  (jo\, 
Che  king's  highne^8,  and  his  laws,  without  other  respect,  recognise  and  acknov- 
ledge,  that  the  marriage  heretofore  had  between  his  majesty  and  my  iu«jjii^r. 
the  late  ])riiicess-dowager,  was  by  God's  law  and  man's  law  incestuous  and  L«n* 
lawful. 

(Signed)  "MAax."* 

Wriothesley  was  the  person  who  brought  the  rejected  articles  for 
Mary's  reconsideration ;  he  )iad  authority  to  promise,  in  case  of  com- 
pliance, that  her  household  should  be  re-established,  with  every  consi- 
deration to  her  respectability  and  comfort.  This  privy-councillor,  like- 
wise, brought  express  orders  that  Mary  should  no  longer  call  EUizabeib 
princess,  but  sister;  an  injnnction  whicii  Mary  in  her  next  letter  alluded 
to  with  something  like  archness,  but  at  the  same  time  with  sisterly  kinc!- 
ness  to  the  motherless  infant.  Surely  there  is  somethir>g  of  touching 
simplicity  in  the  sentence  where  she  says,  ^»  And,  now  you  think  it  mecL 
I  shall  never  call  her  by  any  other  name  but  sister?'^ 

"  (jocxl  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  I  am  bound  to  you,  which  have  not  only  tra- 
vailed, when  I  was  almoift  drowned  in  folly,  to  recover  me  before  I  sunk,  aud 
was  utterly  past  recovery,  and  so  to  present  me  to  the  face  of  grace  aiul  mercy 
but  dcsistt'lh  not  since,  with  your  goixi  and  wholesome  counsel?,  so  lo  arm  rar 
from  any  relapse,  that  I  cannot,  iinlc-is  1  were  too  wilful  ami  obstinate  (wberwl 
there  is  now  no  spark  in  me),  fall  again  into  any  danger. 

*•  But  leavinp  the  recital  of  your  goodness  apart — whieh  I  cannot  recrurt — J 
answer  tlie  particulars  of  your  credence  sent  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Wrioihos'r? 
Fir^t.  t'ont'eruing  the  princcfs   (Klizaht'th,  sO  I  think  I  mu>i  call  her  yet  I'-.r  1 

'IFfearne  i^uotes  all  these  artifles  as  subscribed  by  Mary;  Collier  and  Hey  an 
aiffirm  she  did  not  »ga  the  vwoVasX. 
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would  be  loth  to  ofiend),  I  oflTered,  at  her  entry  to  that  name  and  honour,  to  call 
her  sister,  but  it  was  refused,  unless  I  would  add  the  other  title  unto  it,  which  I 
denied  then,  not  more  obstinately  than  I  am  sorry  for  it  now,  for  Uiat  I  did 
therein  oflTend  my  most  gracious  father  and  his  just  laws.  And,  now  you  think 
it  meet,  /  ihall  ntvtr  eaU  her  by  any  other  name  than  tUter. 

^Touching  the  nomination  of  such  women  as  I  would  have  about  me,  surely, 
Mr.  Secretary,  what  men  or  women  soever  the  king's  highness  shall  appoint  to 
wait  upon  me,  without  exception  shall  be  to  me  right  heartily  welcome.  Albeit, 
to  express  my  mind  to  you,  whom  I  think  worthy  to  be  accepted  for  their  fait)i> 
ful  service  done  to  the  king's  majesty  and  to  me,  since  they  have  come  into  my 
company,  I  promise  you,  on  my  faith,  Margaret  Baynton  and  Susanna  Claroncieux,^ 
have,  in  every  condition,  used  themselves  as  faithfully,  painfully,  and  diligently 
as  ever  did  women  in  such  a  case ;  as  sorry  when  I  was  not  so  conformable  as 
became  me,  and  as  glad,  when  I  inclined  to  duty,  as  could  be  devised.  One 
other  there  is  that  was  some  time  my  maid,  whom  for  her  virtue  I  love,  and 
could  be  glad  to  have  in  my  company,  that  is  Mary  Brown,  and  here  be  all  that 
I  will  recommend;  and  yet  my  estimation  of  this  shall  be  measured  at  the  king's 
highness,  my  most  merciful  father's  pleasure  and  appointment,  as  reason  is. 

"  For  mine  opinion,  touching  pilgrimages,  purgatory,  relics,  and  such  like,  I 
assure  you  I  have  none  at  all,  but  such  as  I  shall  receive  from  him  who  hath 
mine  whole  heart  in  his  keeping,  that  is,  tlie  king's  most  gracious  highness,  ray 
most  benign  father,  who  shall  imprint  in  the  same,  touching  these  matters  and 
all  other,  what  his  inestimable  virtue,  high  wisdom,  and  excellent  learning, 
shall  think  convenient  and  limit  unto  me.  To  whose  presence,  I  pray  God,  I 
may  come  once  ere  I  die,  for  every  day  is  a  year  till  I  have  a  fruition  of  it 

**  Beseeching  3rou,  good  Mr.  Secretary,  to  continue  mine  humble  suit  for  the 
same,  and  for  all  other  things  whatsoever  they  be,  to  repute  my  heart  so  firmly 
knit  to  his  pleasure,  that  I  can  by  no  means  vary  from  the  direction  and  ap 
pointment  of  the  same.     And  thus  most  heartily,  fare  you  well. — From  Huns- 
don,  this  Friday,  at  ten  o'clock  of  the  night, 

^  Your  assured  loving  friend, 

"Mabt."« 

The  continued  discussions  as  to  the  right  of  the  daughters  of  Henry 
V in.  to  the  title  of  princess,  led  to  the  conviction,  that  at  this  era  that 
title  was  only  bestowed  on  the  heiress-presumptive  to  the  crown  of 
England^  or,  at  the  very  utmost,  tq  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  sovereign, 
though  it  is  doubtful,  whether  she  ever  possessed  it  during  the  existence 
of  brothers.  Elizabeth  of  York  was  called  "  my  lady  princess"  before 
the  birth  of  her  brothers,  and  perhaps  retained  the  title  after  they  were 
bom^  but  her  sisters  were  only  called  lady  Cicely,  lady  Anne,  &c.,  in- 
stead of  the  princess  Cicely,  &c.,  as  they  would  have  been  in  modem 
times.  It  seems  doubtful  if  any  of  the  daughters  of  Henry  III.,  Edward 
1«»  Edward  III.,  or  Henry  IV.,  were  ever  termed  princess  by  their  con- 
temporaries. But  the  rank  of  all  the  daughters  of  the  English  crowu 
was  designated  by  the  elegant  address  of  ^  grace,"  which  was  likewise 
the  epithet  used  in  speaking  to  and  of  the  king  and  queen. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mary  wrote  the  letter  to  Cromwell,  just  quoted, 
•he  addressed  the  following  one  to  her  father  : — 

'  Her  name  was  Susan  Teonge.     ^he  was  daughter  to  the  Clarencieux  herald 
Khe  lived  with  Mary  till  donth  parted  them. 
'Jkiruet  s  llefurmatioii,  vol.  ii.  (p.  224,  Recordi.)    Likewise  in  Hearne's  Sylloce 
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<*My  bounden  duty  most  humbly  remembered  to  your  most  exoellent 
je«ty.  Whereas  I  am  unable  and  insufficient  to  reuder  and  express  to  you 
fiighness  those  most  hearty  and  humble  thanks  for  your  jpvcious  merry  son 
fatherly  pity  (surmounting  mine  offences  at  this  time)  extended  towards  me.  1 
shall  lie  prostrate  at  your  noble  feet  humbly,  and  with  the  very  bottom  of  mjr 
heart  beseech  your  grace  to  repute  tliat  in  me  (which  in  my  poor  heart  remaiD* 
ing  in  your  most  noble  hand,  I  have  conceived  and  professed  towards  your 
grace)  whiles  the  breath  shall  remain  in  my  body.  That  is,  that  as  I  am  in 
such  merciful  soct  recovered,  being  almost  lost  in  mine  own  folly,  that  yosr 
majesty  may  as  well  accept  me,  justly  your  bounden  slave  by  redemption,  ii 
your  most  humble  and  obedient  child  and  subject 

**  My  sister  Elizabeth  is  in  good  healtli  (thanks  to  our  Load)  and  such  a  child 
toward,  as  I  doubt  not,  but  your  highness  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  of  in  time 
coming  (as  knoweth  Almighty  God),  who  send  your  grace,  with  the  queen  my 
good  mother,  health,  with  the  accomplishment  of  your  desires.  From  Uunsdoa, 
the  21st  day  of  July, 

"  Your  highness's  most  humble  daughter  and  faithful  subject, 

-Mabt.- 

This  letter,  dated  the  2l8t  of  July,  1536,  may  be  considered  as  the 
concluding  one  of  the  curious  historical  series,  connected  with  Maiy^t 
forced  renunciation  of  her  birthright.     The  opening  phrases  are  coached 

in  the  species  of  formula,  prescribed  to  Mary  from  the  conimencement 
of  the  correspondence,  in  which  the  most  servile  terms  of  verbal  protesta- 
tion are  studied,  as  otfering^s  at  the  throne  of  the  despot.  But  the  letter 
ends  in  a  manner  that  will  startle  many  a  preconceived  idea  of  the  dis- 
position of  Mary  in  the  minds  of  readers  who  are  willing  to  be  giuded 
by  facts,  not  invective.  Noble,  indeed,  it  was  of  Mary  thus  to  answer 
the  agonised  cry  for  forgiveness  from  the  dying  Anne  Boleyn,  by  ven- 
turiug  a  word  in  season  in  belialf  of  her  forlorn  little  one.  Even  this 
generous  trait  has  been  inveighed  against,  as  an  act  of  mean  flatter}'  to 
tlie  parental  pride  of  Henry ;  and,  had  it  happened  during  the  prosperity 
of  Elizabetli,  so  it  might  have  been  considered;  but,  mark  how  a  plain 
matter  of  chronology  places  a  good  deed  in  its  true  light !  So  far  from 
feeling  any  pride  as  the  father  of  Elizabetli,  Henry  had  just  disowned 
her  as  a  princess  of  his  line,  and  horrid  doubts  had  been  murmured,  that 
she  was  the  child  of  lord  Hochford,'  and  not  even  to  be  ranked  as  the 
king^s  illegitimate  daughter.  Who  can,  then,  deny  that  it  was  a  bold 
step  of  sisterly  affection,  on  the  part  of  Mary,  to  mention  the  early  pro- 
mise of  the  little  Elizabeth,  as  she  does  in  this  letter,  in  terms  calculated 
to  awaken  paternal  interest  in  the  bosom  of  her  father  ? 

Nothing  now  prevented  the  settlement  of  Mary's  household ;  it  was 
efiected  on  a  scale  of  the  lowest  parsimony,  when  compared  to  the  ex- 
travagant outlay  of  her  annual  expenditure  as  an  infant,  and  when  she 
kept  her  court  at  Ludlow  Castle ;  yet  she  expressed  herself  cheerlully 
and  gratefully  to  Wriothesley,  in  the  following  letter,  in  which  sbe 
informed  him  that  he  was  the  fourth  man  to  whom  she  had  ever  writtea. 


*See  letter  of  a  Portu|iuf»se  gentleman,  who  was  resident  in  London  at  the 
•  •me,  printed  in  Excerpia  Historica,  by  sir  Harrid  Nicolas,  p.  264.  He  uieLtioof. 
.s  a  public  report,  that  the  privY  couucWVi^  co\sv&  U)  this  decision. 
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It  will  be  obsenredy  she  mentions  with  great  interest  a  fiiithful  servant 
)i  her  mother : — 

» Mr.  Wriotheslejr, 

**  I  Lave  received  your  letters  by  this  bearer,  wliich  compel  me  to  do  that 
bing  that  I  never  did  to  any  man  except  the  king's  highness,  my  lord  privy  teal, 
md  once  to  my  lord  Bechanu  (Beauchampt  Edward  Sepnour) ;  tliat  is  to  say, 
vrite  to  yoUf  to  give  you  tlmnks  for  your  great  goodness  and  gentlene»Sf  bosides 
lU  other  times,  now  showed  to  me,  as  well  as  sending  this  mettsengor  for  my 
luietness  as  in  entertaining  my  servant,  Rimdal  Dod.  Furthermore  there  is 
mother,  who,  as  I  hear  say.  also  is  much  beholden  to  you,  that  is  Anthony  Roke, 
lor  although  he  be  not  my  servant,  he  w€U  my  mother  $^  and  is  an  honest  man,  as 
[  think ;  1  do  love  him  well,  and  would  do  him  good.  Sir,  besides  all  these 
Jiings,  1  think  myself  much  beholden  to  you  for  remembering  my  cook,  whom 
[I  think  plainly)  I  have  obtained  much  eooner  by  your  good  means.  For  as  I 
lake  you  to  be  my  second  mitorf  as  God  knoweth,  who  help  you  in  all  your 
totincss. — From  Hunsdon,  this  Thursday  at  nine  of  the  clock  (morning), 

**  Your  friend  to  my  power,  during  my  life, 

"Mabt." 

Mary,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  painful  trials,  settled  in  some  degree 
bT  peace  and  conifort,  holding  a  joint  household  with  her  little  sister  at 
Hunsdon.  The  persons  nominated  to  attend  her  at  this  time  continued 
in  her  service  the  principal  part  of  her  life :  thp<«e  were,  four  gen  lie  wo- 
nen,  four  gentlemen,  two  chambercrs,  a  physician,  a  cliaplain,  Ave  yeo- 
nen,  four  grooms  of  the  cliamber,  one  footman,  four  grooms  of  the 
nable,  a  laundress,  and  a  wood-hewer.  Her  mother,  queen  Katharine, 
lad,  at  the  hour  of  her  death,  but  three  maids,  as  appears  by  her  last 
letter  to  her  husband :  two  of  these  were  anxious  to  enter  Clary's  ser- 
rice— one  of  them,  Elizabeth  Ilurvey,  applied  to  the  council  for  per- 
mission, but  was  refused  by  the  king ;  tlie  other,  Elizabeth  Darell,  ^^  to 
rhoin  queen  Katharine  had  left  300  marks,  had  said  she  saw  no  hope 
of  lady  Mary  yielding  to  tiie  klng^s  requisitions,  and  therefore  petitioned 
f»r  a  situation  in  the  service  of  queen  Jane  Seymour.^'  In  the  midst  of 
ill  her  degradations  Mury  was  regarded  with  the  utmost  sympathy  by 
ber  country ;  poets  offered  her  their  iiomage,  and  celebrated  the  beauty 
of  her  person  at  a  time  when  no  possible  benefit  could  accrue  to  any 
one  by  flattering  her.  John  Hey  wood,  one  of  tiie  earliest  dramatists  of 
England,  wrote  the  following  stanzas  in  her  praise,  which  occur  in  a 

Cm  of  considerable  length,  entitled — '^A  Description  of  a  most  noble 
y  od-viewed  by  John  Hey  wood  :" — 

'Give  plaire.  ye  ladies !  all  begone —  '  **If  the  world  were  sought  full  far, 

Give  place  in  bower  and  imll,  <  Who  could  liud  such  a  wight? 

For  why  \ — behold  here  coineth  one  Hi*r  bcHuty  shineth  like  a  star 

Who  dotli  surpa^is  yc  all.  '  Within  the  frosty  night. 


■The  virtue  of  her  looks 
Excels  the  precious  btone; 

Ye  need  none  other  books 
To  read  or  look  upon. 


^'Her  colour  comes  and  goes 
With  such  a  goodly  grace, 
More  ruddy  than  the  rose 
Within  her  lovely  face. 


*Thi»  expression  may  be  mistaken  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  ancient 
ihraseology:  it  merely  means  that  she  takes  him  to  be  her  friendly  advocate 
rith  the  king,  next  in  inftuence  to  Cromwell,  or  queen  Jane. 
12  • 
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<* Nature  hath  loat  the  mould 

Whonce  she  her  form  did  take, 
Or  che.  1  doubt  tliat  nature  could 
So  fair  a  creature  make.' 


•"In  lilb  a  Dian 

In  truth  Penelope; 
In  word  and  deed  steadfiut^ 
What  need  i  more  lo  nf  T 


Mary  was  her  own  inistresa^  and  had  the  command  of  her  own  timii 
after  the  establishment  of  her  household,  though,  doubtless,  she  lookid 
up  to  the  excellent  lady  Margaret  Bryan  as  her  guide  and  proteetraii 
who  continued  in  the  office  of  governess  to  her  little  sisterf  Eliabedi, 
with  wlioui  Mary  kept  house  jointly  for  three  years  to  a  certainty.  Thi 
manner  in  which  Mary  passed  her  time  there,  and  her  course  of  dnij 
studies,  nearly  coincided  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  her  by  ViTes,h0 
mother^s  learned  friend.  She  commenced  the  day  with  the  pennil  of 
the  Scriptures,  she  then  spent  some  hours  in  the  study  of  langiiages,  tad 
devoted  a  third  portion  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  of  an  eztnoi^ 
dinary  kind,  considering  her  sex  and  station.  Crispin,  lord  of  Mihervef 
who  was  resident  in  England  in  the  year  1536,  and  was  author  of  a 
chronicle  of  current  events,  in  French  verse,  has  declared  thereiiii  tbi 
the  princess  Mary  studied  astronomy,  geography,  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  mathematics ;  and  read  the  orators,  the  historians,  and  the  potfi 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  their  native  languages.  She  used  to  read  ant 
with  her  chaplain  the  daily  service ;  she  finished  the  day  by  working 
with  her  needle^  and  playing  on  the  lute,  the  virginals,  or  the  regale- 
three  instruments  on  which  she  excelled.  Latin  she  wrote  and  spoke 
with  ease;  it  was  the  medium  of  communication  with  all  the  learned  of 
that  day,  not  only  on  scientilic  subjects,  but  as  a  universal  language,  in 
which  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  leading  characters  of  all  nations  were 
able  to  confer.  Siie  likewise  spoke  and  wrote  in  French  and  Spanish; 
she  was  well  acquainted  with  Italian,  but  did  not  venture  to  converse  in 
it  In  music  she  particularly  excelled,  for  the  rapidity  of  her  touch  on 
the  manichord  and  lute.'  Mr.  Paston  was  paid  as,  her  teacher  on  the 
virginals,  and  Philip  Van  Wilder,  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  as  her 
instructor  on  the  lute;  the  expense  of  such  instruction  appears  to  hive 
been  as  high  as  4i)s.  per  month. 

In  the  autumn  of  1536,  notwithstanding  the  disinheriting  statutes 
lately  passed,  overtures  were  renewed  for  the  marriage  of  Mary  with 
Henry,  duke  of  Orleans — hints  being  perpetually  thrown  out  by  her 
father,  of  the  possibility  of  her  restoration  to  her  place  in  the  succes- 
sion. Mary  had,  perhaps,  a  pre-occupied  heart ;  for  one  of  the  letieis 
of  Beccatelli  to  his  friend,  Reginald  Pole,  December  1536,  speaks  d' 
the  reports  current  from  England,  ^*  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
the  princess  Mar}'  would  one  day  marry  him,  because  of  the  love  she 
had  borne  him  from  her  infancy." 

Lord  Morley  dedicated  one  of  his  translations  from  Erasmus  to  her; 

*  Drydcn  ha^  a  cclebnitcd  h'ne — 

**  Wluni  Nature  formed  her,  she  the  die  destroyed." 

Byron  helped  himself  Ui  the  t^ame  idea,  in  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Sheriiiai 
it  UoT^  apf>OHrs  in  the  words  of  an  older  writer. 
'Miciiele,  Iiaiian  MS.  in  \l\e  LaiuAdowue  Coilection,  840  A.  f.  156. 
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and,  speaking  of  the  change  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  her  sta- 
tion, he  exclaims — ^'O  noble  and  virtuous  king's  daughter!  How  is  it 
Uiat  those  of  our  time  be  so  blinded !  1  can  think  no  other,  but  that 
the  end  of  the  world  hasieth  apace."  He  calls  her — ^^  the  second  Mary 
of  this  world  for  virtue,  grace,  and  goodness;  and  beseeches  her  to 
help  correct  his  work,  where  he  has  by  any  means  erred  in  the. 
tnmslation." 

Notwithstanding  the  concessions  made  by  the  princess,  no  trace  can 
be  found  of  her  admission  to  her  father's  presence,  before  the  Christmas 
of  1 537.  From  this  time  the  diary  of  her  privy  purse  expenses  com- 
mences, forming  a  species  of  journal  of  her  life,  in  most  instances  to 
her  credit,  excepting  items  of  high  play  at  cards,  and  a  general  propen- 
sity to  betting  and  gamhlin<;,  which  will  excite  surprise.  In  this  exami- 
nation of  the  private  life  of  a  princess  so  exceedingly  detested  by  her 
country,  a  vigilant  scrutiny  has  been  kept  in  quest  of  the  evil  traits,  with 
which  even  the  private  ciiaracter  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  has  been 
branded.  The  search  has  been  in  vain :  these  records  speak  only  of 
charity,  aflection  to  her  iitlle  sister,  kindness  to  her  dependants,  feminine 
accomplishments,  delicate  health,  generosity  to  her  god-children  (many 
of  whom  were  orphans  dependent  on  her  alms),  fondness  for  birds- 
very  little  hunting  or  hawking  is  mentioned,  and  no  bear-baiting.  Her 
time  seems,  indeed,  to  have  passed  most  blamelessly,  if  the  gaming  pro- 
pensities above  mentioned  may  be  considered  rather  faults  of  the  court 
when  she  visited  it,  than  faults  of  hers.  It  is  certain  Henry  VIII.  was 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  gamblers  that  ever  wore  a  crown.'  No  doubt 
the  rovid  example  was  fullowod  by  his  courtiers,  for  very  high  pluy  at 
the  Christmas  festival  must  have  taken  place  at  tlie  court  of  queen  Jane 
Seymour,  if  the  losings  of  the  princess  Mary  are  calculated  according 
to  the  relative  value  of  money. 

The  visit  of  the  princess  Mary  at  the  royal  palace  of  Richmond  com- 
menced December  the  9th,  153G.'  How  tiie  long-estranged  father  and 
daughter  met,  no  pen  has  chronicled,  but  it  is  evident  she  regained,  when 
once  admitted  to  his  presence,  a  large  sliarc  of  his  former  alleclions, 
tokens  of  which  were  shown  by  presents  and  New-year's  gifts.  The 
king  presented  her  with  a  bordering,  for  a  dress,  of  goldsmith's  work, 
periiaps  some  rich  ornament  belonging  to  her  mother :  it  was  not  new, 
for  she  paid  to  a  goldsmith  4/.  Ss.  4d.  for  lengthening  the  borders, 
adding,  in  her  own  hand,  ^^  that  tlie  king's  grace  had  given  it  to  her  ;^' 
likewise  she  noted  payment  to  the  goldsmith,  ^  for  coming  to  Green- 

'This  was  the  fir:>t  of  Win  IhicI  qimliiit*:*,  whurli  iiuulo  ltd  np|H'uniiu;«)  early  in 
his  rriffn,  when  his  high  \)\ay  with  his  Fmioh  ho>tagos  excited  the  uiicuMiiiess 
of  Katharine  of  Arraj(i)n,  his  lo<s(*s  amountitii;  to  sciv<>rni  thousand  crowns,  rvcry 
day  he  idaycd  at  tennis.  On  thu  representation  of  the  queen  that  the  Idsses  wero 
•Iwaysi  on  his  siilc,  he  for  a  time  abated  this  had  hal>it.  It  eviiliMitly  returned 
after  thi<i  ^o<k1  woinnn  hn<l  loMt  her  iiiliuenee,  for  his  loss  of  the  h>nii  and  liells 
of  ablK*y-('hurehe9  at  dice,  with  tlie  coni|)anion  of  his  orgies,  ifir  Fniui'is  Bryan, 
i§  rnn'ter  f»f  notoriety  in  hi:<tory. 

•  I'rivy  Pur-e  Kx|)en<es  of  tlie  princess  Mury,  edited  by  sir  F.  Mmlden,  is  the 
■ullioniy  for  tma  inlijrui.-iliuu,  pp.  1-4  J. 
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widi  to  tike  her  Olden.''    *flift€oi«t«Mffid  AwfrBidoBiMllo 
wich  before  ChrieUmuHdaj.    Meiy  loel  al  ceide  six  eq^  or  SL 
diieedy  tlie  errived  at  Richmoiid;  in  «z  daysi fttother  mMly  of . 
ang^  was  needed ;  eooo  after,  a  third  of  Mc^  heeideB  Ma.  wnc  hv. 
lady  Gerew,  when  her  pocket  was  again  eni|itied  ^al  the  eerie."  h 
oonrw  of  this  week,  the  entry  of  a  qnarler^li  wagee  for  one  ef  Inr ' 
men  ocean  of  10^.,  which  ofiers  a  fiur  criterion  to  eetiiinte  ihe 
fuiceof  her  card-losings,  by  comparing  the  pieeentvahn  of  a 
wages  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  with  every  10s.  thus  dissipaled.    Am 
atonement  for  this  idle  oathiy,*ll.  Se.  was  fiaid  to^the  wonu 
keepeth-  Mary  Price,  my  lady  Mary**  god-daoghier,''  mad  Ife  ia 
and  Sa.  M.  M  to  a  poor  woman  of  her  grwe  Hvinf  at  BtfMl," 
7a.  6d.  to  John  of  Hatfield. 

Cromwell  presented  the  princess  with  a  New-yeu^  gift,  ef 
iralue,  for  the  piesent  fiven  to  his  eerrant  who  broogfat  it  amc 
three  angeb;  he  likewise  s«it  her  a  ^gift  of  aweet  walets  and 
for  whk£  his  servant  was  given  a  giataity  of  7f.  M.    jynoag 
charaeters  of  historical  interest  wlw  sent  their oflerings  to  ]ieiy,OB 
return  to  court,  occur  the  nsmee,  of  lady  Rochfoid  (then  one  of 
Jane  Seymour^  bed-chamber  iadies),  of  her- fitther,  lord  MoriqTf 
old  literary  friend,  of  lord  Beaochamp  (the  queen's  brother)  aod 
wife ;  likewise  lady  Salisbury. 

To  queen  Jane's  maids  the  princess  presented  each  a  ducat,  amoml- 
ing  altogether  to  40s.  The  queen's  page  had  45s.  for  bringing  die  Nei^ 
year's  gift  of  his  royal  mistress.  Besides  other  presents,  she  gave  ill 
princess  50/.  The  princess  made  many  minor  gifts  at  the  new  yearili 
those  to  whom  etiquette  would  not  permit  the  oaring  of  money.  F« 
instance,  she  bought  of  the  lady-mayoress  of  London  six  boonetSi  fi 
New-year's  gifts,  at  IZ.  each,  and  likewise  paid  her  lOs.  for  two  froadeii 
a  plain  proof  that  the  lady-mayoress^  in  1537,  kept  a  haberdashec^  a 
milliner's  shop.  The  lord-mayor  that  year  was  sir  Richard  Greshaoil 
near  relative  of  the  Boleyns,  a  circumstance  which  makes  this  lldi 
mercantile  transaction  between  the  princess  Mary  and  her  sistet^  inM 
trious  kinswoman  a  curious  incident.  Tet  ample  proof  is  aflbrded,!^ 
tlie  privy  purse  accounts,  that  the  princess  Mary,  though  formally  li 
bidden  to  do  so  by  Wriothesley  and  Cromwell,  persisted  in  giving  1 
her  little  sister  EUizabeth  the  title  of  grace;  this  was,  perhaps,  owiif  J 
ilie  adhesiveness  of  her  disposition,  which  could  not  endure  to  alter  li 
tiling  to  which  she  had  accustomed  herself.  To  an  item  (^  R  2cli 
given  ^  to  Mr.  Bingham,"  the  princess  has  added,  in  her  own  hand,d 
explanation,  ^  chaplain  to  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,''  thus  disobejii 
wilfully  and  deliberately,  the  orders  of  council  which  degiadsd  h 
young  sister  from  royal  rank ;  aflerwards,  wherever  the  name  of  Elil 
beth  occurs  in  her  sister's  account-journal,  she  is  alwajrs  mentioned  vi 
this  distinction. 

The  princess  Mary  paid  5s.  for  mending  a  clock  given  her  by  lai 
Rochfoixl,  and  20d.  to  Hey  wood's  servant,  for  bringing  her  i^ib 
sort  of  portable  finger  organ)  from  London  to  Greenwich.    She  h 
auil  further  dealings  wi\]^  ^dy  Cxi^Viasu^>!ci<^  Vafi^-mayoress ;  *^  for  dire 
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1  auncfay  thinfs  of  her  had,^  42«.  were  paid  in  Jannary.  Among 
ler  incidental  expenses,  attempts  were  made  to  charge  the  (irincesa 
th  various  potties  of  sack,  charges  wliich  slie  pertinaciously  resistetl, 
li  the  intnuive  pottles  are  caret'ully  scored  out  by  her  hand.' 
The  princess  seems  to  have  taken  a  progress  alWr  the  festival  of  the 
>w-year«  to  visit  her  former  mansion  of  Beaulieu,  or  Newhall,  in  Es« 
K,  probably  to  take  possession  of  this  favourite  residence ;  she,  how- 
sr,  returned  to  the  court  at  Greenwich,  and  remained  there  the  rest  of 
MHury  and  part  of  February.  She  paid  in  that  month  os^  for  making 
rindow  in  her  bedchamber  there,  and  10«.  for  the  hire  of  a  room  to 
tp  her  robes  in.  The  end  of  February,  she  removed  to  tlie  palace  of 
Bstminsteff  and  the  French  gardener  there  presented  her  wiih  apples. 
D  gave  generous  donations  to  the  poor  prisoners,  in  various  prisons  in 
Qdon,  a  fiivourite  charity  of  hers,  and  greatly  needed,  for  the  horrors 
d  deprivations  in  prisons  of  all  kinds  rendered  benevolence  thus  be- 
»wed  a  very  good  work,  and  as  such,  it  was  always  considered  from 
i  first  institution  of  Christianity. 

I*he  situation  in  which  Mary  Wiis  placed  at  court,  on  these  occasional 
its,  was  a  very  trying  one.  She  was  a  young  woman,  whose  person 
m  much  admired,  surrounded  by  parties,  hostile  to  her  both  on  a  reli- 
HiM  and  political  account,  and  she  was  wholly  bereft  of  female  pro» 
tion.  Her  tender  mother,  and  her  venerable  relative  (latly  Salisbury), 
1  both  been  torn  from  her — and  who  could  supply  their  places  in  her 
eem  and  veneration  ?  A  perplexed  and  thorny  path  laid  before  her, 
t,  at  a  time  of  life  when  temptation  most  abounds,  she  trod  it  free 
«n  the  reproach  of  her  most  inveterate  political  adversaries.  The 
itings  of  her  contemporaries  abound  with  praises  of  her  virtuous  con* 
et.  *^She  was,'' says  the  Italian  history  of  PoUino,  ^  distinguished, 
Mn  a  young  virgin,  for  the  purity  of  her  life,  and  her  spotless  man- 
m ;  when  she  came  to  her  father's  court,  she  gave  surprise  to  all 
who  composed  it,  so  completely  was  decorum  out  of  fashion 
As  lo  the  king,  he  aflected  to  disbelieve  in  the  reality  of  female 
tse,  and  thmfore  laid  a  plot  to  prove  his  daughter.  This  scheme  he 
ried  into  efiect,  but  remained  astonished  at  the  strength  and  stability 
hmr  principles.'"  Such  an  assertion,  it  is  very  hard  to  credit :  it  may 
poasibk  to  find  husbands  willing  to  be  as  cruel  as  Henry  if  they  had 
•  power ;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  who  has  planted  so  holy  and  blessed 
VW9  as  that  of  a  &ther  for  his  daughter  in  the  heart  of  man,  it  is  not 
■ible  to  find  a  parallel  case  in  the  annals  of  the  present  or  the  past 
d  if  a  fiither  could  be  believed  capable  of  contriving  a  snare  for  the 
KMir  of  his  daughter,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  family  honour 
specially  compromised  by  the  misconduct  of  the  females  who  belong 
it;  and  Henry  VHl.  has  never  been  represented  as  deficient  in  pride, 
is  aingular  assertion  being,  nevertheless,  related  by  a  contemporary, 
ceame  the  diity  of  a  biographer  to  translate  it. 
rhiB  princees  was  resident  at  the  palace  of  St  James,  in  the  month  of 

*  Privy  Purse  Expenses,  edited  by  sir  P.  Madden,  p.  I'J. 
*Pollino,  Istoria  delta  Ecolet.,  p.  3Ua. 
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Madi,  and  gsve  a  rawaid  to  iha  kiDf^  walenMn  fsr 

the  court  to  lady  Beauchamp's  liouae,'  and  back  afain ;  ab^  laid  memig 

stood  godmother  to  one  of  that  kdy'a  chiidrea. 

The  fondneea  of  the  princeae  fcv  atandiag  godnoliMr 
She  was  sponsor  to  fifteen  children  dnrinf  iIm  jmr  IMTf  im  aU 
of  life,  from  the  heir  of  England,  down  to  the  children  off  the 
Her  god-children  were  oftra  brooght  to  pay  their  datjvand  aha  fii^ 
qnendy  made  them  presents.  She  stood  godmollier  to  a  cUU  of  Liial 
Wflliam  Howard,  and  to  a  daughter  of  loid  Dudler  (ifho 
wards  the  duke  Nonhumberland,  pot  to  death  by  her 
god-child  was,  probably,  lady  Sidney.  The  pfiiieeaa,aa 
was  sponsor  to  one  of  Edward  Seymoor^  naraerona 
whom  were  afterwards  her  maids  of  honow,  and  the 
ladies  in  the  realm.  Lady  Mary  Seymoori  the  god^danghlai  ef 
princess,  in  partnership  with  her  aisten,  lady  Jane  and  My  ~ 
wrote  a  eentenaiy  of  Latin  aonneta  on  the  death  of  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Francis  1. 


Whilst  the  princess  Maiy  abode  at  court,  the  yaotnen  of  fk^  kMi 

~  ranM^#- 


guard  presented  her  with  a  leek  on  St  Davids  dwr,  and 
with  15s.  In  the  succeeding  sommer,  she  waa  afflicled  wiAi  oneef 
chronic  fits  of  illness,  and  the  king's  physicians  attended  her  in 
and  July.  She  sent  queen  Jane,  from  Beaulieu,  preeenta  of  qnaib  sad 
cucumbers ;  there  is  an  item  in  the  accounts,  ^  given  in  reward  for  €» 
aunbs^  and  the  same  given  to  the  queen  at  divers  timea," 

It  appears  Mary  practised  the  good  custom  of  importing  cnrioos  phafe 
from  Spain,  and  these  cvctcm^t  were  perhaps  among  the  nooiber.  Hsiy 
bad  returned  to  her  home,  at  Hunsdon,  in  the  month  of  September..  It* 
dieations  exist  that  her  sister  Elliiabeth  was  domesticated  with  ber,«l 
notations  occur  in  her  expenses  of  presents  to  her  SBteHi  psiaolHi 
attendants.  Mary  stood  sponsor  to  a  poor  in&nt,  ^  the  child  of  cat 
Weishe,  beside  Hunsdon,  on  the  7th  of  October.''  She  gave  a  beaafat> 
tion  to  this  little  one,  and  bountiful  alms  to  her  poor  penaiooeia  (appa* 
ready  as  fiurewell  gifls)  the  same  day,  and  came  to  Ujuqpton  GtaHttt 
be  present  at  the  accouchement  of  her  ro3nal  friend  queen  Jane,  fcii 
likely  she  brought  her  little  sister  with  her,  since  both  wen  prassntil 
the  christening  of  prince  Ekiward,  to  whom  the  prinoeaa  Maiy  slesi 
sponsor,  in  manner  already  detailed.'  She  was  dresacd  on  this  nacanta 
in  a  kirtle  of  cloth  of  silver,  ornamented  with  pearls.  She  gava  ta  At 
queen's  nurse  and  midwife  the  large  sum  of  BOL,  and  to  poor 


*  Privy  Purse,  p.  16 ;  likewiie  tee  p.  46,  where  the  little 

to  the  princefts  to  pay  her  respects ;  lady  Beauchamp  was,  however, 

lady  Hertford.     Her  husband  was  known  in  history  by  varkNis  soooeMive 

as  sir  Edward   Seymour,  lord  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Hertford,  duke  of 

and  Protector,  as  he  climbed  the  ladder  of  ambitioii,  fWmi  wkcnoe  ha 

so  fatal  a  fail.     The  above-mentkmed  lady  seems  to  have  been  the  hazily  Asat 

Stanhope,  by  whom  he  had  six  or  seven  daughters.    His  ill-«reased  wifc,  Jfada 

riue  Foliot,  leA  liim  only  the  son,  Edward,  whom  be  cruelly  diiiiihuiiiiJ  ii 

«avour  of  his  otlinr  son,  liidward,  by  Anne  Smnhopa. 

'See  Life  uf  Jaue  i^eymour,  voL  iv. 
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tlnw,  the  dity  the  prince 

m  elirutciiing  gift,  to  her 
pc^Rsrs,  II  wax  probably  o 
■m  her  in  her  infancy.  . 
Biary  look  poBsesxion  of  he 


t  bom,  *0».    She  prMenfed  tt  grAA  enp^' 
alher ;  bul,  aa  il  is  not  cliarged   in  lier 
of  those  thai  had  been  profusely  bcsio' 
llie  CDDcluiion  of  (he  bapiismal  ceremony;" 
"   '  Elizabeth,  and  le<l  her  by  ilie 


I 


hand,  frum  Hampton  Courl  Chapel,  to  her  lodgings  in  the  jialac 

Ten  days  after,  the  calamitous  death  of  queen  Jane  iiimed  all  the 
courtly  fc^tivala  for  the  birth  of  the  heir-apparent  into  mourning.  The 
king  retired  to  Windsor,  and  left  his  daughter  to  bear  the  princi|')al  part 
il)  the  funeral  ceremoniuis  about  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  r)iieen. 
These  were  performed  with  all  the  inagnifieence  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Whilst  the  deceased  queen  laid  in  mate  in  Hampton  Cnnrt 
Chapel,  i!ie  princess  Mary  appeared  as  chief  mourner  at  dirseii  and 
masEes,  accompaiiieii  by  her  ladies  and  those  of  the  royal  household. 
She  knell  at  the  head  of  the  collin  habited  in  black;  a  white  handker- 
chief was  tied  over  her  head,  and  hung  down.  All  the  ladies,  similarly 
habited,  knell  about  the  queen''B  colfin  in  "lamentable  uise."  The 
princess  caught  cold  at  these  lugubrious  vigils,  performed  in  November 
nights  1  and  the  king  sent  his  surgeon,  Nicolas  Simpson,  to  dmw  oat 
«f  her  leeili,  for  which  service  she  paid  hira  the  enormous  fee  of  u"^ 
•ngels.' 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the  corpse  of  Jane  Seymour  was  remoft 
from  Hampton  Court  to  Windsor,  in  stately  procession.  Very  fatiguii 
must  have  been  thai  day  to  the  princess  Mary,  since  she  followed  tl 
car  on  which  (he  body  was  placed,  mounted  on  horseback. 
was  covered  with  black  velvet  trappings;  she  was  attended,  on  her  ri|jfc^"^~ 
hand,  by  her  kinsman,  lord  Montague  i^who  was  so  soon  to  fall  a  victim 
to  her  father's  cruelty),  and  on  the  left,  by  lord  Clifford.  Behind  her.  fol- 
lowed her  lavourite  cousin,  la<]y  Margaret  Douglas,  who  is  called  by  the 

herald  lady  Margaret  Howard,  a  proof  thai  her  wedlock  with  lord  Th^ 

mas  Howard'  was  believed  by  the  contemporary  heiald,  \ 

scribed  thie  scene.     Lady  Frances  Brandon,  daughter  of  Mary  Tud* 

and  SuAblk,  likewise  had  her  place  near  her  cousin,  the  prinress  Maty 

They  were  followed  by  the  couiiiesses  of  Ruilaod  and  Oxforilr— bolki 

ladies  of  royal  descent,— and  by  ilie  countesses  of  Sussex,  Bnih,  and 

Sauiliampton. 

As  the  funeral  passed  on  the  road  between  Hampton  and  Windsor, 
the  princess  Mary  distributed  30a.  in  alms  to  [loor  persons  begging  by 
the  way-eidc."*  She  ofliciated  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  the 
day  after,  as  chief  mourner  at  the  interment  of  queen  Jane ;  and  she  paid 
for  thirteen  masses  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.  She  gave  a  envereien 
a-piece  to  the  women  of  the  deceased  queen's  chamber,  and  many  gifts 
lo  llie  oiKcera  of  her  household. 

'Sw  lirr  Vtivy  Tufso  Eipensas,      Slrjre  liss   iluMeil   iLb  pariii^ulurt  of  ±a 
■rji>CEf»  Miiry's  RiienttB.nce  on  h<^r  »l>^pinotlioi's  luneral  and  gbfcquiet.  riom, 
ijmiPRipomrf  hemlila  joumnt.     See  Lis  MemorialE,  vol.  ii.  part  t,  pp.  li.  13. 

*Tlu>i  unronuiiaiR  lover  (or  husband)  or  lailjr  Margnrei,  wo*  juit  ilaaJ  la 
Towor,  wliece  ibe  herself  liiw)  boen  a  prluner,  uid  had  been  roccnll|r  iel> 
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Mary  rpmained  at  Windsor  Castle  with  her  fiither  till  Christmi. 
King  Henn*  was  i«iippo8ed  to  be  bemoaning  the  death  of  queen  Jane; 
he  was  reallv  deeply  occupied  in  matrimonial  negotiations'  for  himself,  bat 
ostensibly  for  his  daughter.  Meantime  Mary  stood  godmother  to  two 
more  infants,  one  being  the  child  of  her  apothecary,  the  other  that  of  her 
physician,  according  to  an  entry  in  her  accounts.  **  Item,  giTen  to  John, 
potticarry,  at  the  christening  of  his  child,  my  lady's  g^ce  being  ifod- 
mother,  409.  Item,  given  at  the  christening  of  Dr.  Michaers  child,  t 
salt,  silver  gilt,  my  lady's  grace  being  godmother  to  the  same,  price  (of 
the  salt)  21.  69.  SdP  She  usually  added  her  own  name  to  that  of  the 
godchildren,  as,  ^Edward  Maria,"*  or  "  Anne  Maria." 

Christmas  was  kept  at  Richmond  Palace.'  A  payment  was  made  by 
the  princess  Mary,  in  December,  of  5<.,  to  a  waterman,  called  ^Peifcm 
of  Riciimond,"  for  the  ferriage  on  the  Thames  of  her  and  her  serrantt 
coming  there  from  Windsor.  Mary  amused  herself  this  winter  by  em- 
broidering a  cushion  as  a  New-year^s  gift  to  Wriothesley,  and  a  bos 
wrought  with  needlework  in  silver  for  her  sister,  ^  my  lady  Elizabeth^ 
grace,''  as  she  is  designated  in  the  diary  of  expenses.  Mary  likewise 
prepared  a  cap,  which  cost  2/.  59.  for  her  infant  brother  and  godson; 
and  withal  made  his  nurse,  mother  Jackson,  a  present  of  a  ixMinet  and 
frontlet,  which  cost  20*. 

The  princess  remained  at  Richmond  till  February,  and  during  this 

time  lost  monev  at  cards  to  ladv  Hertford  and  ladv  Mar^ret  Gray.  She 

•  *  •  _  • 

gave  considerable  sums  in  alms,  and  honestly  paid  William  Allen,  of 
Richmond,  the  value  of  two  of  his  sheep  killed  by  her  greyhounds.  She 
paid  for  the  board  and  teaching  of  her  poor  god-children,  and  several 
items  are  charged  for  necessaries  provided  for  **  Jane  the  Fool,"  a  func- 
tionary who  is  first  named  in  the  autumn  accounts  of  1537.  Jane  the 
Fool  was  sometimes  exalted  on  horseback,  as  her  mistress  paid  for  the 
food  of  a  horse  kept  for  her  use.  Payments  for  shoes  and  stockings, 
linen,  damask  gowns,  and  charges  for  sliaving  ^^  Jane's  fool's  head^  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  diary  of  expenses.  The  princess  concluded  her 
long  visit  at  Richmond  Palace  ai\er  Candlemas-day,  when  she  went  to 
Han  worth.  She  was  forced  to  employ  persons  for  making  tlie  road 
passable  thither ;  she  paid  these  pioneers  79.,  and  gave  besides  49.  id, 
alms  on  the  road  to  Han  worth. 

Among  many  other  odd  gif^s,  she  was  presented  with  orange-pies  by 
my  lady  Derby.  Oranges  seem  to  have  been  in  general  domestic  use 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  1. ;  at  this  time  they  were  bought  for  the  use 
of  the  princess,  at  the  rate  of  \0d.  per  hundred.  Lady  Hertford's  ser- 
vant brought  the  princess  quince-pies;  she  was  sent  cockles  and  oysters, 
and  received  presents  of  strawberries  as  early  as  April  and  May^  1538' 
— Q  proof  that  the  art  of  forcing  fruit  by  artificial  means  was  practised 
in  England  at  that  period.^     Many  items  occur  of  bottles  of  rose-water, 

'  .Sf»e  the  Life  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  vol.  iv.  '  Fnller's  Chunrh  HiMory. 

*  Privy  Vurfe  Expenses?,  pp.  42-45.  From  this  journal  it  is  evident  the  cqart 
was  at  Richmond  during  Cliristmas,  thou)rh  Hall  says  it  was  at  Greenwich. 

•Privy  Purse  Expenses,  pp.  67,  69.  The  last  are  presented  by  a  friar.  TV 
cherries  given  the  princesB  do  no\.  tywlV^  ^«\t  «\>\«tt.t%nce  till  June,  therefore  .: 
wus  no  extraordinary  waimti^  ol  >>\«  "few  \^'i^ 
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m  preparslion  id  tlial  rentury  considered  as  an  SFcepUble  s^in  to  royiilly. 
Mary  paid,  tliia  Biimmer,  rejirated  viaits  to  her  inlaiil  bn>ilic;r  at  ilninplun 
Court ;  gJfiB  U)  hia  nurw,  servsnla.  sod  minalrfU,  form  heavy  article)  in 
her  expenses.  Slie  appean  lo  Jiave  walclied  over  hia  infancy  wiih  the 
care  of  A  moiher. 

Ljtdy  Msrf^rel  Doiiglag  was  in  attendanre  on  the  princess  ai  this  liinei 
for  she  WHS  repaid  2Ui.  lor  articles  purchased  for  her  use.  The  same 
rear  the  princess  received  into  her  household  and  protection  the  lady 
kiiabeth  Filz-Gerald,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  has  excited  no  small  iniv- 
r«9t  in  the  literary  world  as  the  fair  Geralcline,  celebrated  by  the  arcom- 
plished  earl  of  Surrey.  She  was  the  near  kinswumsn  of  the  princns*, 
since  her  moiher,  lady  Eliznbeih  Gray,  was  daughter  of  Thntiias,  mar- 
quess of  Dorset,  eldest  son  of  queen  Dizabelh  Woodvdie.  Her  father, 
the  earl  of  Kildare,  with  the  Hve  gallant  Geraldinea,  his  uncles,  had  all 
perished  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the  hands  o(  the  executioner.  Lady 
Kildare  was  left  a  wiilow  dependent  on  the  alms  of  her  tyrant  kinsman. 
Whether  it  was  ihb  princess  Mary's  desire  to  receive  her  destiiute  ynnng 
cousin,  or  whether  she  was  sent  to  her  at  Hunsdoii  by  the  king's  plea- 
sure,  is  not  precisely  delined ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  (irm  friendship 
ever  after  existed  between  the  princess  Mary  and  ilie  imptiverishml 
orphan  of  the  Geraldines.' 

More  than  one  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  negotiated  by  Henry,  for 
hia  clan ghler,  since  the  disinheriting  act  of  parliament  had  passed  ^  he 
always  setting  forth,  that  by  the  same  act,  it  remained  in  hia  power  to 
restore  her  to  her  place  in  the  succession,  if  agreeable  to  his  will.  Ho 
hai]  been  so  long  used  to  amuse  himself  with  these  uegotiaiicins,  that 
tliey  evidently  formed  pari  of  his  pastime.  Yet  Mary's  early  desire  of 
leading  s  single  life  was  seldom  threatened  with  coniradiciion,  by  any 
prospect  of  these  marriage- 1 real ies  being  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Thus  passed  away  the  suit  of  the  prince  of  Portugal,  made 
ihe  same  year. 

The  year  1538  wos  one  of  great  trouble  and  convulsion  in  England-, 
the  serious  insurrection  of  the  Catholics,  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 
which  had  occasionally  agitated  the  north,  since  the  autumn  of  1536, 
was  renewed  nearer  the  court,  and  several  nobles  connected  with  tha 
roj-al  family  were  suspected  of  collusion.  The  raosi  dreadful  execii> 
tions  look  place ;  one  unfortunate  female,  lady  Bulmer,  was  burnt  alive 
for  high  treason  and  sorcery,  and  her  husband  butcheretl  under  ihe  miM 
pretence  in  Smithfield.  The  land  reeked  with  judicial  bloudshed,  and 
ibe  representatives  of  some  of  the  most  noble  families  in  England 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  Among  the  requisitions  of  the  noriheni  ia* 
surgcnts  there  was  always  a  clause  for  the  restoration  of  the  princess 
Mary  to  her  royal  rank — a  circumstance  replete  with  (he  greatest  danger 
to  herself;  and  very  warily  must  she  have  guided  her  course,  lo  have 
passed  through  ihe  awful  year  of  1 538,  without  exciting  greater  jealousy 
than  she  did  from  her  father  and  his  government.  Her  establishment 
iras  for  a  time  certainly  broken  up,  for  a  chasm  of  more  thu 


■  Lifi'  af  Surrey. 
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appears  in  the  book  of  her  privv-punie  expenses.  She  had  in  the  pf» 
ceding  autumn  excited  the  anirer  of  her  father  and  CrotnwelU  by  aflofd« 
ing  hospitality  to  some  de5<»laie  strangers — probably  some  of  the  dis» 
possessed  relififious  from  the  overthrown  monasteries,  many  of  vhcMi 
wandered  alK>ut,  in  the  most  piteous  state  of  destitution.  The  priacefi 
promised  Cromwell,  by  letter,  not  to  offend  in  this  way  aisain^and  adds, 
^  she  fears  the  worst  has  been  made  of  the  matter  to  the  king.^ ' 

The  Christmas  of  1538  found  Cromwell  and  the  duke  of  Saximr 
(the  head  of  the  Protestant  leasrne  in  Germany >  busy  negotiating  the 
imion  of  the  strictly  Catholic  Nlary  with  the  young  duke  of  Cleres, 
brother  to  the  duchess  of  Saxony.  Burgartins,  the  vice-chamberlaia  cf 
Saxony,  was  likewise  employed  in  the  proposal :  this  dignitary,  it  ap- 
pears, had  applied  for  a  portrait  of  Mary,  but  was  answered  by  CfooH 
well,  ^^  that  no  instance  can  be  quoted  of  a  king^s  daughter  of  such  hifli 
degree  having  her  picture  sent  abroad  for  approval;  but  Bureartius,  the 
duke^s  vice-chainberlain  {whoself  having  seen  the  lady  Mary^,  can  testifr 
of  her  proportion,  countenance,  and  beauty.  And  although^"  he  addSi 
^she  be  tlie  king^s  natural  daughter  only,  yet,  nevertheless,  she  ii 
endowed  and  adorned  (as  all  the  world  knoweth ),  as  well  of  such  fiaee 
and  beauty  and  excellent  proportion  of  person,  as  of  most  exceUest 
learning,  honourable  behaviour,  and  of  all  honest  virtues  and  £ood  qoi- 
lities,  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  ^when  all  the  rest,  as  portion.  kc« 
should  be  agreed)  that  no  man  would  stick  or  stay  conceniing  her 
beauty  and  goodness;  but  be  more  than  contented^as  he  ^  vice-chamber- 
lain Burgartius)  knoweth  well,  who  saw  her  visage.^' '  Thus  Crornvfii 
continued  to  insist,  that  the  face  and  accomplishments  of  Mark*  quiw 
counterbalanced  the  defects  of  her  title  and  fortune;  but  this  marriafr- 
treaty  proved  as  futile  as  the  preceiiing  ones,  and  only  served  to  intro- 
duce the  unfortunate  wedlock  of  Anne  of  Cleves  and  Heurv  Vill. 

The  beloveil  friends  of  Marv's  vouth.  the  countess  of  Salisborv  wi 
her  family,  were,  in  the  commencement  of  the  vear  1539,  attainted 
without  trial,  and  overwhelmed  in  one  sweeping  ruin.  In  the  sprirj 
of  the  same  year,  lord  Montague  (the  elder  brother  of  Reginald  Pole 
was  beheaded  on  slight  pretences ;  and  the  elegant  marquess  of  Exe!fr. 
Henry  Vlfl.'s  first-cousin  and  former  favourite,  shared  3Ionta|ra€'-* 
doom.     The  countess  of  Sa]isbur\'  was  immured  in  the  Tower,  and  i: 

• 

the  same  time  bereft  of  all  property,  even  of  the  power  of  purcfawicf 
herself  a  warm  garment  lo  shelter  her  aged  limbs.     Marj'^s  other  frienc 
the  wretched  widow  Gertrude,  marchioness  of  Exeter,  involved  in  her 
husband^s  sentence,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  expecting  daily  exe- 
cution ;  her  captivity  was  shared  by  her  little  son  Edward,~lhe  hapie&> 
heir  of  Courtenay,  who  was  too  younj  even  to  pennit  the  pretence  ol" 
havi nor  oilended.     As  this  utter  desolation  of  these  noble  and  Kmi* 
royal  families  was  entirely  attributed,  byMheir  tyrannical  oppressor,  to    ; 
their  relationship  and  friendship  for  Hesrinald  Pole,  whose  chiel"  cnnif   , 
was  his  firm  support  of  the  claims  of  Katharine  of  Arrairon,  it  miy  ^   I 
easily  supposed  how  much  the  princess  was  agonised  by  their  r^ami- 

'  llearuc  s  SyUog:.  *  Mi*.  Coiu  Viteiliii*,  C.  fol.  •J^T-:.--'. 
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At  this  juncture,  so  replete  with  peril  to  herself,  Mary  was  dwell- 
at  iiertford  Cajttlc,  with  her  little  sister  Elizabetli ;  it  appears  she 
had  no  establishment  of  her  own,  since  the  jealousy  had  occurred 
ecting  the  hospitality  she  had  afforded  to  distressed  strangers  at  her 
lling. 

tradition  is  actually  prevalent,  at  Hertford  Castle,  that  a  queen  Mary 
captive  there  for  nearly  two  years,  and  a  little  room  in  one  of  the 
Hs  is  shown,  as  the  place  where  she  used  to  read  and  study.  Mary 
m  of  Scots  is  the  person  whom  common  report  has  identified  with 

traditionary  imprisonment;  but  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  observe, 
the  was  never  so  far  south,  by  many  score  miles,  as  Hertford  town 
Bstle.  Loral  reports  of  this  kind  may  usually  be  traced  to  some 
otten  historical  reality,  and  satisfactorily  explained,  if  rational  ailow- 
i  KB  made  for  the  confusion  occasioned  by  similar  names  and  station. 
18  it  may  be  observed,  that  our  biography  loses  the  princess  Mary 
ilDgland  at  Hertford  Castle  in  1538,  and  fmds  her  there  again,  at  the 

of  1 539,  under  a  sort  of  palace-restraint ;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
d,  that  she  was  aderwards  queen  Mary,  little  doubt  can  exist,  that 
durance  has  been  attributed,  by  the  Hertford  traditions,  to  her  fair 
popular  namesake  of  Scotland. 

'he  low  state  of  Mary^s  finances,  this  year,  obliged  her  to  make  the 
iwing  representation  to  Cromwell  by  letter : ' — ^  It  hath  pleased  the 
fB  majesty,  my  most  gracious  father,  of  his  great  goodness,  to  send 
every  quarter  of  this  year  4U/.,  as  you  best  know  who  were  the 
ns  of  iu  as  (I  thank  you)  you  be  for  all  my  other  suits;  and  seeing 
quarter  of  Christmas  must  needs  be  more  chai^eable  than  the  rest, 
lially  considering  the  fiouse  I  am  iii^  I  would  desire  you  (if  your 
lom  thought  it  most  convenient),  to  be  a  suitor  to  the  king^s  said 
mess,  somewhat  to  increase  the  sum.^'  She  adds,  '^She  is  af^iiamed 
e  a  beggar,  but  the  occasion  is  such  she  cannot  choose.''  The  king, 
onaequence  of  this  application,  sent  her  100/.  by  Mr.  Heneage  that 
ith. 
I  m  preceding  letter  she  wrote  to  Cromwell,  she  said  : — 

kfy  lord,  your  servant  hath  brought  me  the  well-favoured  horse  that  you 
t  given  me,  with  a  very  goodly  saildlc,  for  the  which  I  do  thauk  you  with 
ly  heart,  for  he  seeineih  to  be  indeed  as  good  as  I  heard  reported  of  him, 
;h  was,  that  he  had  all  qualities  bolonj^ing  to  a  good  horse.  Wherefore  I 
,  in  time  to  come,  the  riding  on  him  shall  do  mo  very  much  good  cuncern- 
ny  health." 

he  usually  wrote  in  very  affectionate  terms  to  Cromwell,  and  took  a 
ig  from  him  now  and  then,  without  much  indignation ;  she  had  been 
I,  from  her  infancy,  when  he  was  Wolsey^s  factotum  and  universal 

of  business,  to  receive  all  her  supplies  from  his  hands,  and  to  re- 
I  him  as  a  person  in  practical  authority. 
*owards  the  close  of  the  year  1530,  the  privy-councillor,  Wriothes- 

came  to  ileitford  Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  Mary  ^'  that 
as  her  futht-r^s  pleasure  she  should  instantly  receive  as  a  suitor,  duke 

'  See  Ucurnc's  ^ylloge. 
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Philip  of  Bavaria^^  who  was  at  that  time  in  England,  annoaoeiDg  the 
approach  of  his  kinswoman,  Anne  of  CieYes,  the  betrothed  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.'  Wrioihesley  mentions  the  mode  of  his  admission  to  the 
princess  Mary,  in  the  following  letter,  as  if  she  were  sedulously  gvaidedi 
if  not  under  restraint : — 

T.  Wbiotbsilbt  to  Ckomwyxl. 

**Pleaseth  your  lordship  to  understand  that  arriving  here  at  Hertfiml  GHtlt 
this  aAernoon,  about  two  of  the  clock,  upoit  knowledgt  gtvtn  of  my  opwiwy,  mmd  it 
tire  to  speak  with  my  lady  Mary's  graet,  I  had  immsdiately  aeens  to  tks  smm,  to 
whom,  after  the  delivery  of  tlie  kings  m^esty's  token,  with  his  grace's  most 
hearty  commendation,  1  opened  the  cause  and  purpose  of  my  coming;  in  as  good 
m  sort  as  my  poor  wit  had  conceived  the  same ;  whereunio  she  made  me  answer, 
*  that,  albeit,  the  matter  were  towards  her  of  great  importance,  and  besSdesi  of 
such  sort  and  nature  as,  the  king's  migesty  not  offended,  she  would  wish  aad 
desire  never  to  enter  that  kind  of  religion,  but  to  continue  still  a  maid  during  her 
life  ;  yet  remembering  how,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  she  was  bound  » 
be  in  this,  and  all  other  things,  obedient  to  the  king*s  highness,  and  how,  by  her 
own  bond  and  obligation,  she  had  heretofore,  of  her  ftee  will,  aoootding  to  her 
said  bond  and  duty,  obliged  herself  to  the  same,  though  she  might  by  frailty  bs 
induced  in  this  so  weighty  a  thing  to  cast  many  doubts,  and  to  take  gnat  tmj 
with  herself,  yet  wholly  and  entirely,  without  qualification,  she  oommitlad  be^ 
self  to  his  majesty,  as  her  most  benign  and  merciful  fiither  and  most  sovereifn 
lord,  tru^ttiiis;  and  most  assuredly  knowing  that  his  goodness  and  wisdom  would 
so  provide  in  all  things  for  her,  as  should  much  exceed  her  simple  capacity, and 
redound  to  his  grace's  honour  and  her  own  quiet'  Which  thing  she  will  thii 
night  write  with  her  grace's  own  hand,  to  be  sent  by  me  to-morrow  on  my  re- 
turn. I  assure  your  lordship  here  can  be  no  more  desired,  than  with  all  hnmi- 
lity  and  obedience  is  offered,  and  because  I  must  tarry  all  night  for  these  leiten, 
1  thought  meet  to  signify  how  far  I  had  proceeded,  to  the  intent  the  king's  ma- 
jesty, knowing  the  same,  may  further  in  all  things  determine,  as  to  his  giace  i 
high  wisdom  shall  be  thought  meet  and  expedient'* 

The  expression  that  Mary  used  to  Wrioihesley,  "  that,  the  king^s  roa- 
jesly  not  offended,  she  would  wish  and  desire  never  to  enter  that  kind 
of  religion^  but  to  continue  slill  a  maid,''  has  occasioned  some  diflereace 
of  opinion  between  two  historians :  one  taking  it  *^  that  she  declined 
religious  vows ;"  another,  ^  that  she  termed  matrimony  a  species  of  re- 
ligion.'' But,  if  this  letter  really  refers  to  ihe  courtship  of  duke  Philip 
of  Bavaria,  it  is  a  plain  representation  that  she  would  prefer  remaining 
single,  to  marrying  and  owning,  as  her  lord,  one  who  was  a  supporter 
of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  her  words  can  bear  no  other  meaninf. 
Mary  might  venture  this  remonstrance  lo  her  father,  who  had  committed 
such  enormities  in  persecuting  the  tenets  of  the  very  prince,  to  whom 
he  was  now  disposing  of  her  hand. 

A  few  days  after  the  dale  of  Wriothesley's  letter,  the  French  ambas- 
sador Marillac,  in  a  letter  dated  December  27th,  1 539,  says — ^  I  hare 
heard  from  the  same  source,  touching  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  king,  the  lady  Mary,  with  this  duke  of  the  house  of  Bavaria 
Three  or  four  days  ago,  in  the  most  secret  manner  which  could  be,  be 
went  to  salute  and  visit  her  in  a  house  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  io 

*  H<»arne'»  Sylloge.     Hr  Frederic  Madden *s  comments  on  this  letter  are  coo- 
'^laaive  regarding  the  ti\ue  of  iu  cumvosition. 
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the  gardens  of  the  Abbey,  one  mile  from  this  city,'  where  the  said  lady 
had  been  brought  privately ;  and  afler  having  kissed  her,  which  is  con« 
tklered  here  as  a  declaration  of  nfiarriage,  or  of  near  kindred,  and,  con* 
aidering  also  that,  since  the  death  of  the  late  marquess,'  no  lord,  however 
great  he  may  be  in  this  kingdom,  has  presumed  to  do  so,  this  seems  to 
imply  much.  The  said  duke  had  a  long  discourse  with  her,  partly  in 
German,  with  an  interpreter,  and  partly  in  Latin,  of  which  she  is  not 
ignorant;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  declared  to  the  king  his  resolution 
to  take  her  to  wife,  provided  that  his  person  be  agreeable  to  the  said 
kdy." 

The  day  af\er  Anne  of  Cleves  made  her  public  entry,  king  Henry 
invested  Mary's  German  wooer  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,'  an  honour 
which  he  well  deserved ;  on  account  of  his  gallant  defence  of  Vienna 
against  the  Turks,  in  1529,  when  he  won  the  cognomen  of  Bellicosus, 
or  the  Warlike.  He  was  the  first  Protestant  prince  invested  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  but  neither  his  renown  in  arms,  nor  his  eloquent 
wooing  in  high  Dutch  and  Latin,  could  atone,  in  the  eyes  of  Mary,  for 
his  Lutheranism,  or  for  his  league  against  the  emperor  her  relative. 
Philip  the  Warlike  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  Mary,  during  the 
fBstivities  which  celebrated  the  ill-omened  marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves 
and  Henry  VIH.  He  departed  from  the  court  of  England,  January  27, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  and  claiming  Mary  as  his  bride,  to  whom 
he  presented  at  his  departure  the  love-token  of  a  diamond  cross.  The 
important  preliminaries  of  dote  (or  portion)  and  jointure  were  at  that 
time  already  settled.  Poor,  indeed,  they  were,  for  the  brave  Bavarian 
was  but  a  younger  brother,  and,  being  an  opponent  of  the  Catholics,  re- 
ceived Mary,  of  course,  as  a  person  of  stigmatised  birth.  Henry  VHL 
named  as  her  portion  less  than  7000/.,  and  duke  Philip  could  otifer  her 
a  jointure  of  but  800/.  or  900/.  per  annum. 

The  insults  and  injuries  that  were  inflicted  on  the  unofYending  Anne 
of  Cleves  by  Henry  VUI.  broke  the  troth  between  Mary  of  England 
and  Philip  the  Warlike.  By  her  father's  orders,  Mary  returned  the 
diamond  cross  to  the  lord-chancellor,  who  duly  transmitted  it  to  Philip. 
And  Mary,  perhaps,  whispered,  like  Portia — 

"A  gentle  riddance.*' 

• 

Tet  the  brave  German  appears  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  her, 
for  he  remained  single,  and  renewed  his  suit  six  years  afterwards,  and, 
being  repulsed,  died  a  bachelor,*  as  became  a  true  knight  and  lover. 
Well  had  it  been  for  Mary  if  her  hand  had  been  given  to  the  brave  and 
true-hearted  German  Philip,  instead  of  his  cruel  Spanish  namesake ! 

The  interrupted  accounts  of  the  princess  commence  again  with  the 
new  year  of  1540.     Mary  received  many  New-years  gifts,  and  was  very 

>  Meaning  London,  within  the  gates  of  which  the  amUusador  was,  it  seemi, 
abiding. 

*  Probablf  her  unfortunate  counn,  Courtenay,  marquess  of  Exeter. 
■  Marillac's  Despatches. 

•  Philip  of  Bavaria  diefl  at  Heidelbnrg  in  1548 ;  he  was  bom  in  1903,  and  wai^ 
llierelbre,  of  m  very  suitable  age  (or  the  princess  Mary. 
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libernl  in  her  distribution  of  presents^'  especiallf  to  her  sister  Eliiabefh« 
to  whom  she  gave  a  yellow  satin  kirtle,  made  with  five  yards  of  saiin 
at  Is.  6(/.  the  yard.  The  princess  Mary,  in  her  own  hand,  has  marked 
against  the  item,  **  for  a  kirtle  for  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace."  Seven 
yartis  of  yellow  damask,  at  the  same  price,  is  presented  by  Maiy  tn  the 
nurse  of  her  brother  Edward,  for  a  kirtle.  Mrs.  Cavendish*  the  womin 
of  tlie  princess  Elizabeth,  and  Ralf,  her  chaplain,  are  given  New-ycir's 
gifts  of  10s.  each;  and  Mary  twice  supplied  her  sisier'^s  pocket  with 
money  to  ^*  play  withaK'^  tlie  sums  being  10s.  and  20s.  The  Xew- 
year'^s  gift  she  presented  to  her  brother  Edward  was  a  crimson  satia 
coat,  embroidered  with  gold  ^  by  the  king's  broidereni,''  and  further 
ornaniented  with  pansies,  formed  of  pearls,  the  sleeves  of  tinseL  with 
four  ^old  aglets,  or  h(x>ks  and  eyes.  An  inconvenient  garment,  stiff  and 
cumbersome,  it  must  have  been  for  an  infimt  little  more  than  two  yean 
old ;  but  young  children  were  habited  in  garments  modelled  into  minia- 
ture resemblances  of  costumes  worn  by  grown  persons,  a  practice  which 
certainly  continued  till  late  in  the  last  century,  with  £u-  more  ridiculous 
eflect.' 

l^he  princess  spent  some  weeks  at  her  father's  court,  and  many  itfou 
of  high  play,  and  even  wagers  lost  by  her,  mark  the  manner  in  which 
she  passed  her  time.  She  lost  a  frontlet,  in  a  wager  with  her  cousin, 
lady  Marjraret  Douglas,  for  which  she  paid  4/.  These  frontlets  were 
the  ornaniented  edges  of  coifs  or  caps,  similar  to,  or  moditicatioos  iC 
the  costume  familiar  to  the  eve  in  the  head-dress  of  Anne  Bolevn ;  ^ome 
were  edged  with  gold  lace — and  this,  by  the  price,  appears  to  have  been 
of  tliat  class — and  others  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  The  princei^ 
Mary  not  only  pledged  caps,  but  lost  breakfasts  at  bowls,  which  were 
among  the  games  played  by  ladies  on  the  greensward.  To  counterLU- 
lance  these  items,  ahe  paid  this  quarter  for  the  education  of  a  poor  chill, 
and  binding  him  apprentice. 

In  the  summer  of  1540,  Mar\'"'8  privy  purse  expenses  sudderiy 
ceased,  and  she  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  at  her  brother's  residence 
at  Tiiten hanger.  The  last  items  recorded  are  her  payments  to  the 
king*s  surgeon  of  one  sovereign,  for  coming  from  London  to  bleed  hf.% 
and  155.  to  her  old  apothecary.  John,  for  stuJT;  likewise  alms  tu  the 
poor  of  40s.,  and  a  gift  of  pocket-money  to  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Tr.e 
diary  of  her  expenses  ceased  a  few  weeks  before  the  marriage  of  her 
father  with  Katharine  Howard,  and  was  not  resumed  for  more  than  tvo 
vears. 

The  disturbed  state  of  England  at  this  period  gives  reason  to  supp^^ 

'Privy  Purse  Kxpeui^es  of  the  princess  Mary. 

■Marii»  Antoiiu-tte  was  the  first  perK)n  who  broke  the  abfiirii  iashior.  cl 
dressiijjj  infant  lx»y»  n?  droll  miniatures  of  their  fathers.  5»he  afire-J  tiic  ur.:'.-'* 
tunai''  »lauj)hin  in  a  simple  bine  jacket  anil  trousers,  for  which  si.e  \v;ii  T^x:.r'. 
as  if  little  Img  wigs  and  tiny  ccfketl  hats,  and  all  the  absurd  parap;ivri>!ii:«  «^i 
fiill  ^r■'^«i,  hail  been  |'«iiiit««  (>f  n-ji.iral  oMitratioii.  lliere  are  ii-.«blt:nfn  yri  i'.i 'i" 
i>tej.  ••'  wlio  run  r«'»i.«.  Mihcr.  at  six  years  old.  joininji;  the  juvenile  pai'.i-'**  f j^*'-'' 
hy  (i«'r.rL'i^  ill.  aiic!  t^ii'M.Mi  C'i;arn >!»••.  tlres^^-d  at\er  tiie  iiiCnleU  of  ibrir  f.r.Lfrr* 
court  CLLotuinos,  wi:;i  ]K.iwikTed  side  curia,  single-breasted  cuau  kutt.-b.j:'^'«9. 
aijJ  frhoe-buckle*. 
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that  Mary's  household  was  broken  up^  and  that  she^  though  passive 
and  unoffending,  was  placed  where  her  person  could  be  in  more  secu- 
lity  than  in  her  own  dwellings.  Among  other  indications  of  ciiange  in 
her  establishment,  her  young  favourite,  the  fair  Geraldine,  was  taken 
from  her  service,  and  transferred  to  that  of  the  newly  married  queen  at 
Hampton  Court.  It  was  here  that  Surrey  first  admired  her,  as  may  be 
aacertained  by  his  interesting  biographical  sonnet,  which  traces,  with 
angular  clearnesa,  her  origin,  and  the  events  of  her  young  life  : — 

"From  Tuscany  came  my  lady's  worthy  race ;' 

Pair  Florence  was  sometime  htr  (their)  ancient  seat; 
The  western  isle,*  whose  pleasant  shore  ciotli  face 

Wild  Camber's  clilTs,  did  give  her  lively  heat. 
Fostered  she  i^'as  with  milk  oflrish  breast; 

Her  sire  an  earl  ;•  her  dame  of  princes*  blood.* 
From  tender  years  in  Britain  she  did  rest 

With  kings  child,*  where  she  tasted  costly  food. 
Hunsdon*  did  first  present  her  to  mine  eye. 

Bright  is  her  hue  and  Geraidino'  she  hight, 
Hampton'  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine ; 

Windsor,  alas !  doth  chase  me  fVom  her  sight 
Her  beauty  of  Jtiarf,  her  virtue  fVom  above, 

Happy  is  he  that  can  obtain  her  love  !'* 

Dreadful  events  took  place  in  England  in  the  years  1540  and  1541  ; 
events  which  must  have  produced  a  fearful  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
princess  Mary,  and  prepared  the  way  for  most  of  the  vengeful  persecu- 
tions which  disgraced  her  reign.  This  woeful  epoch  saw  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  her  early  friends.  Her  old  schoolmaster,  Dr.  Fetherstone, 
suffered  the  horrid  death  of  treason,  in  company  with  Al>el,  her  mother's 
chaplain,  and  another  zealous  Catholic.  They  were  dragged  to  Smith- 
field,  with  fiendish  impartiality,  on  the  same  hurdles  that  conveyed  the 
pious  Protestant  martyr,  Dr.  Barnes,  and  two  of  his  fcllow-siifrerers,  to 

'  The  Fitzgeralds  trace  their  origin  from  the  Geraldi  of  Florence. 

*  Ireland.  '£arl  of  Kildarc. 
«Her  mother  was  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  grand-daughter  to  queen  Elizabeth 

Woo<Ivillo,  and  of  course  of  the  princely  blood  of  Lnxemburgh. 
•With  the  princess  Mary,  aAer  her  father*s  execution  in  1537. 

*  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  lived  there  with  the  princess,  where  Surrey  says 
be  first  taw  her. 

^This  is  no  romantic  name  of  Surrey's  invention,  but  simply  the  designation 
of  the  Fitasgeralds  in  all  the  chronicles  of  England  and  Ireland  iii  that  day. 

*  Surrey  hail  seen  her  at  Hunsdon.  It  seems  he  was  not  struck  with  her 
charms  till  he  beheld  her  at  the  court  of  her  cousin,  queen  Katharine  Houiird. 
His  love  ^*as  of  the  Petrarchian  character.  The  fair  Gernldine  evidently  con- 
sidered the  pasbion  of  the  earl  a  mere  compliment ;  for,  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  unfortunate  Katharine's  household,  she  married,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  old 
sir  Antony  Browne,  who,  notwithstanding  his  plebeian  surname,  was  the  repre- 
•entativc  of  Neville,  marquess  Montague.  The  fair  Geraldine,  aAer  a  most  re- 
spectable wedlock  of  six  years,  lost  her  encient  husband,  and  retired  once  more 
ID  her  early  protectress,  the  princess  Mary,  with  whom  we  shall  meet  her 
■fipin.  The  only  discrepancy  in  this  memorial  is.  that  Geraldine  was  considered 
bill  sixty-one  when  slie  died,  in  158U;  but  it  was  no  uncommon  case,  in  the  ab- 
■eooe  of  registers,  for  a  l>eautiful  woman  to  be  reckoned  some  years  younger 
than  ihi  really  wad. 
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the  flaming  pile.  Scarcely  could  the  princess  have  recovered  the  shock 
of  this  butchery,  when  the  frightfnl  execution  of  her  beloired  frieod  md 
▼enerable  relative,  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  took  place.  She  was 
hacked  to  pieces  on  a  scaffold,  in  a  manner  that  must  have  curdled 
Mary's  blood  with  horror,  and  stiflened  her  heart  to  stone.  The  con- 
nexion of  these  victims  with  Mary  has  never  been  clearly  pointed  out, 
nor  the  consequent  eflect  of  their  horrid  deaths  on  her  mind  properly 
defined,  nor  her  feelings  analysed,  which  were  natumlly  excited  againt 
those  who  were  in  power  at  the  time  of  their  destruction.  Her  nat' 
dered  friends  were  persons  of  unblemished  lives  and  unswerring  inte- 
grity, against  whom  no  crime  was  imputed,  excepting  their  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  her  mother,  and  their  disapproval  of  Henry  VUL^s  spintad 
supremacy. 

When  the  explosion  regarding  the  conduct  of  Katharine  Howard  took 
place,  it  will  be  found,  by  the  Stale  Papers,  that  Mary  was  resident 
at  Sion  with  her  cousin,  Margaret  Douglas,  and  the  young  ducheK 
of  Richmond,  widow  of  Henry  VHI.'s  natural  son.  The  princeff 
and  her  companions  were  removed  from  Sion  to  make  way  for  the 
wretched  queen  and  her  guards.  They  were  escorted  to  the  norseiy 
palace  of  prince  Edward  by  Sir  John  Dudley,  and  some  of  Katharine 
Howard's  servants  were  appointed  to  attend  on  them.  The  derelirtioos 
of  Henry  VHI.'s  young  queen  gave  Mary^s  partisans  hopes  that  she 
would  remain  second  in  the  succession  ;  for  so  she  was  usually  regarded, 
notwithstanding  the  acts  of  parliament  still  in  force  against  her  title. 
This  improved  prospect  brought  on  an  earnest  negotiation  for  her 
hand,  which  was  demanded  by  Francis  1.  for  his  second  son  Charles^ 
duke  of  Orleans.* 

This  treaty  was  conducted  at  Chabliz,  in  Burgundy,  and  the  most 
important  despatches  regarding  it  are  dated  April  22,  1542.*  The  priTj- 
councillor^  Paget,  a  man  of  low  origin,  but  deep  in  all  the  intrigues  vf 
Henry  Vlli.'s  cabinet,  was  the  ambassador  from  Elngland.  He  was,  it 
seems,  a  person  who  made  his  way  by  his  facetious  conversation,  for 
his  despatches  are  a  diplomatic  comedy,  and  he  gives  the  dialogue  with 
the  high-admiral  of  France,  respecting  the  princess  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, in  a  droll,  quaint  style,  calling  the  princess  ^our  daughter '^ — riz. 
daughter  of  England — while  Bonnivet  calls  the  duke  of  Orleans,  ^  our 
son." 

On  the  matter  of  dotCj  or  dowry,  these  two  worthies  were  by  no 
means  likely  to  come  to  terms ;  and  when  Paget  unfolded  to  the  admiial 
that  Henry  VIII.  only  offered  200,000  crowns  willi  Mar}*,  while  Francif 
1.  required  a  portion  of  a  million,  ^^  the  French  admiral,"  said  Paget, 
^  heaved  twenty  sighs,  and  cast  up  his  eyes  as  many  times,  besides  cro«s- 
ing  himself  (for  I  marked  him  when  he  was  not  aware  of  it  \  then,  send- 
ing forth  one  great  sigh,  he  spoke  his  mind  pathetically  on  the  sniallness 

*  Henry  (who  formorly  bore  this  title)  was  nt  this  time  dauphin,  by  the  drath 
of  liis  brother  Francis,  while  the  thinl  son  of  France  hart  now  succeeded  to  tbt 
title  of  Orleans.     Henry  was  at  this  time  the  husband  of  Catherine  de  Me/liri«. 

'Burnet's  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  174.  Likewise  the  same  events  are  UeateA 
of,  6tate  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  1^0-140. 


oT  the  lady  Mary's  dole.''*  Pa^  declared,  '^  It  was  a  &ir  of^r,  since  ihfi 
(lake  nl'  Orleans  was  bul  a  second  son.  Had  king  Liiiiis  XM.  any  mom 
than  300,000  crowns  wiih  the  princess  Mary,  her  sunt,  llinugh  a  sove- 
reign prince?  and  as  for  ihe  king  of  Scots,  he  gol  only  100,000  with 
Alaigatvl.'' 

Ntxt  Jny  the  duke  of  Longneville,  governor  to  tlie  French  prince, 
took  Pai;el  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  Hpartmentt  of  Ijis  royal 
elwr)^,  where  he  was  ireHieii  with  an  fxc^eeding  gr*'''  l^^ii  *"^  good 
cheer.  Abuui  ttvo  o'clock  (ibis  waa  certainly  after  dinoer),  the  admiral 
sent  for  Pngci.  and  every  mna  avoided  out  of  the  chamber.  "  Monsieur 
f  Ambassador,"  quoih  he,  '^  let  us  devise  some  means  of  joining,  the  lady 
Usry  and  our  prince  together.  We  ask  yonr  daughter,"  quoih  he,  ''for 
her  you  shall  have  our  sun;  n  genly  prince,"  quolh  he, ''and  ael  him 
out  lo  Bale.  We  ask  you  a  dole  with  her,  and  aAer  the  som  you  will 
give,  she  shall  have  an  asNi^nieni  (of  jointure)  in  our  country." 

"  By  my  faith,"  continued  he,  "  the  dole  you  have  ofli'red  i8,a3  no- 
thing, and  if  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  independent  as  Louis  XII.  and 
the  king  of  Scots,  he  would  rallier  take  the  lady  Mary  in  her  kirlle,  tlian 
with  the  mean  |Kirliun  of  '^iOU.OOO  crowns." 

The  treaty  ended  futdely.  like  all  the  preceding  ones.     It  had 
eflcct,  however,  of  paving  the  way  lor  a  rrcognition  (though 
feci  one]  in  |iarliunient  of  Mary's  rights  in  the  succession. 

It  iiiny  be  gathered  from  a  letter,  hitherto  unedited,  at  tiie  State  Papev 
Dtfice,  written  throughout  in  Mary's  hand,  that  she  wua  made  the  me- 
Jium  of  pacification  between  her  father  and  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
when  she  waa  residing  with  her  broihcr  Eilward  and  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth, at  Ilareriiig  Bower.  In  all  prohahdity  the  princesses  occupied 
together  the  neighbouring  palace  of  Pergo.  It  will  be  observed  thut  she 
aieolions  her  si«ier  as  present  with  her,  at  the  audicucu  she  gave  lo  the 
Sjnnieh  ambassadors. 

LiTTKa  ar  t«k  Lint  Miat.' 

"Mj"  iMil,  after  mir  nwrn  h«iri)f  cmnmeniiations  lo  yini,  liiese  »haX\  be  to  sd- 

veitiH  you  ibai  tlm  day,  iH^futB  ilinner.  llio  eniiieict  t  anitmsiiJota  canie  lO 

HavarinR,  wliero (km  a  procaituig  hiUu  urrwi  from  lajm-g  to  tAr  paptr, 

hml  tkt  latl  uontt  havt  nftnitei  lo  Iht  littli  printt  jtir  ArolArr,  nnd  iht  gort  m  to 
uy.)  Biirl  »ttft  tlicy  liBil  ilous  tlieic  iliitjr  to  liiin.  Ibey  eiiine  lo  my  tinlei  aod  me, 
tad  sliDH'eil  me  bow  thry  liad  Wken  l<jetr  leave  or  Iher  kintt't  liigbocM,  mj  fnlber. 
*dA  bj  Ilia  liceriKi  caine  for  the  tame  piirpota,  dei'laring  iinu>  ma  'what  graal 
■iiiily  Ihpy  irMMd  iliuulil  inamse  between  die  king  and  Ihe  smperor,  and  boW 
^^m•i  he  winild  be  to  do  mo  good  ;'  upon  occasion  whotcof,  as  mucli 
I  rjioke  unto  iliem  ilie  whole  vITeal  of  your  last  lellrr,  wberBuiilo  Ihey 

'  tliai  tliry  were  totty  lo  rniei  into  such  conxiaunica'iuos  with  inp.  s „ , 

came  bul  to  lake  laave  or  me.  and  thai  lUe  one  of  them,  nAw  (tojng  lo  the  empe^ 
nw'a  court,  might,  iantflnd  of  thanki,  IbII  eoniiilaints,  ami  IhM  jigiienil  them  the 

■KiT«  fiotuiileriag  m/  modesry  in  so  loni;  liin<!  t  had  showeit Thoir  look  it 

lo  be  grvai  wixlom  lu  mv,  IhnI,  Meing  iJie  matter  of  to  long  itwceti.  aitd  tti* 
aid/  that  slowness  cnuielh  in  aucli  busiaeiis>  1  would  hrip  myself,  lur  tbay 
'        -'  B  help  of  Gud  was  Won  ni  well  wiib  diliseoce  as  wilh  prajrsr.* 
■siring  me  to  give  thoni  Irave  lo  speak,  lliey  said  'thai  iT  they  * 

■  Slaia  Fbiw  US^ 


t 
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dm«  to  anderatuid  the  least  part  of  die  ffood  will  that  the  emimor  faaih  diovd 
and  bearath  to  the  king's  grace,  my  lather,  and  to  roe,  alMi,  because  I  am  ibt 
daughter  unto  (^hert  the  word*  are  goiUj  and  wketktr  ike  amUHUsadon  nMoa  Hewtf 
VJII.  or  Katharitit  of  Jirragon^  is  uncertain) — to  whom  be  oweth  the  love  ud 
obedience  of  a  5on.  tliey  could  somewhat  blame  me  (or  the  unkindneM  laid  to 
tlieir  mnMer's  chnrge,  but  they  anribute<l  all  to  the  negligence  and  little  care^ 
that  I  had  to  be  inlbrmed  in  that  matter,  and  they  took  my  diligence,  now.  for 
Tirtue ;  and  becau:»e  that  in  coming  to  particularise  the  lauit  and  ooldneM  tiM  I 
put  in  them  I  might  lay  to  peritons  to  whom  I  owe  reverence,  and  mini«ier»  b 
whom  I  owe  good  will,  which  they  would  not  becau:>o  the  emperor's  desire  ii 
that  I  >hould  he  always  in  the  good  will  and  obedience  of  the  mo»t  noble  kiof 
my  father,  as  I  am  now.*  Leaving  to  diitpute  on  their  parts,  they  saixl,  *  that  dks 
will  which  their  master  beareth  me  was,  and  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  entire:  n 
shall  be  seen  by  the  effect  that  he  shall  ever  offer,  and  shall  alvrays  eontiBni 
both  in  this  and  the  friendship,  which  he  hath  ever  borne  to  the  king  (as  tbif 
said  before),  as  well  in  the  matter  before  said,  as  iu  all  things  that  a  good  and  a 
just  friendship  and  alliance  ought.*  They  said,  *  that  was  the  thing  they  mort 
desired  in  this  world,  and  would  think  it  great  felicity  and  good  gain  to  bs 
ministerf  and  intercessiors,  that  this  good  and  pure  friendship  may  always  eoih 
tinne  for  the  desire  that  tliey  have  to  serve  both  parties,  and  the  good  will  thcf 
bear  me.*  Thia  was  our  wliole  comnninication,  as  far  as  I  remember,  befiit 
dinner ;  and  af\er  dinner,  when  they  came  to  take  leave,  I  gave  them  as  geatls 
words  as  my  wit  would  serve  me,  according  to  yonr  ooansel,  and  they  varied  in 
nothing  from  the  effect  alwve  snid  ;  and  so  I  write  this  letter,  for  I  could  notbs 
satisfied  till  I  had  fiiltilled  your  dcsire  in  sendiiijr  you  word  of  all  those  thir.zs 
as  kn(»\vtMh  God,  wlio  keop  you  for  ever  more. — From  Pongrove',  this  Tuealar, 
at  nine  of  the  clock  at  niirht. 

**  Your  assured  loving  friend  during  ray  life, 

*•  MiaTi." 

The  ver\'  guarded  language  Mary  uses  in  this  letter  injures  its  perspi- 
cuity, but  its  object  is  evidently  to  impress  cautiously,  on  the  minds  of 
her  father  and  his  mini!>iters,  tlie  importance  of  her  position  as  a  bond 
of  union,  between  the  English  government  and  her  kinsman  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  This  curious  epistle  affords  the  first  instance  of  a  dau^rhicr 
of  the  royal  family  of  England  taking  any  part  as  a  diplomatist 

Mary  came  at  Christmas,  1542,  direct  from  young  Edward's  residence 
to  her  father  at  Westminster,  as  may  he  gathered  from  the  re-commenre- 
ment  of  her  privy  purse  journal.  To  the  care  of  mistress  Finch  were 
given  her  funds,  and  likewise  her  jewels.  The  New-year^s  gifts  sent  to 
the  princess,  for  1543,  are  noticed  in  the  renewed  accoimts;  some  of 
them  possess  biographical  interest,  others  mark  improvements  in  inveiH 
tions,  and  in  the  state  of  female  costume  and  occupations,  at  that  era. 
The  princess  Elizabeth  sent  her  sister  a  little  chain,  and  a  pair  of  hose 
made  of  silk  and  gold.  The  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  a  gown  of  cami- 
tion  satin,  of  the  Venice  fashion.  The  duchess  of  SuDblk  (^Katharine 
Willoughby),  a  pair  of  worked  sleeves  and  pii//er«-oii/*  for  an  Italian 
gown.  Lady  Calthrop,  two  pair  of  sleeves,  whereof  one  pair  wu 
worked  with  silver,  and  tlie  other  with  gold  and  parchment  lace :  this 

*Tlr.s  mur«t  nifan   Per?!0,  a  palace  f»>r  the  female  royalt)-  of  Knzlan  1.  wLioh 
ras  ch>«e  to  Haverinjj  Bc»wer. 
*The-e   were  tlie  Miji|Mir!er?  to  the  ugly  puflincs,  worn  on  the  «!:•>» I 'Vr«  of 
tobea  III  that  tiinCf  rivuU  in  de{oivD\VY  \o  Ui«  stulfed  sleeveti,  receuiiy  the  u>luuo- 
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Bitiele  occurs  more  than  once,  and  was  the  first  indication  of  Bnisseltf 
lace.*  Three  Venetians  sent  the  princess  a  fair  Mftel  gluns.  If  this  had 
been  a  mirror  of  poli^shed  steel,  they  would  not  have  called  it  glass ;  but 
as  Venice  was  the  birthplace  of  looking-glasses,  the  accouiuaiit  has  sup- 
posed the  quicksilver  was  polished  steel  but  under  glass.  Another 
article  occurs  of  the  same  kind  directly  after: — ^*My  young  lady  of 
Norfolk,  two  pair  of  worked  sleeves,  half-a-dozen  liand kerchiefs,  and  a 
tleel  glass."  Lady  Anne  Gray  presented  two  artificial  flowers ;  and  her 
aunt,  lady  Kildare,  mother  of  the  fair  Geraldine,  a  comb-case  set  with 
pearls.  The  fair  Geraldine  herself,  under  the  designation  of  lady 
Browne,  of  London,'  sent  a  New-year's  gift  to  her  patroness ;  its  nature 
this  year  is  not  mentioned,  but  next  year  it  was  a  fuming  box,  of  silver. 
Sir  Antony  Browne,  the  ancient  bridegroom  of  this  young  lady,  drew 
the  princess  for  his  Valentine,  1543,  and  received  from  her  a  gifl  of  a 
brooch,  set  with  four  rock  rubies  round  an  agate,  enamelled  black,  with 
the  story  of  Abraham.  There  is  a  previous  instance  of  the  princess 
being  drawn  as  a  Valentine  by  George  Montjoy,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  her  household,  who  received,  in  consequence,  a  present  of  money. 
The  high  collara  with  little  ruf&,  often  seen  in  the  portraits  of  this  time, 
are  described  as  being  set  on  capes,  and  are  called  partletts.  Partletts 
were  of^n  presented  as  New-year's  gifts.  Likewise  worked  chemises, 
probably  similar  to  the  modern  chemissette,  are  sent  to  the  princess  from 
many  of  her  female  friends ;  they  are,  however,  registered  by  an  old 
English  word  which  looks  homely  enough  everywhere,  excepting  in 
Shak^peare's  enchanting  spring  lyric, —  but  who  objects  to  **  ladies' 
smocks  ail  silvery  white  ?" 

Several  domestic  animals  are  mentioned  : — Boxley,  a  yeoman  of  the 
king^'s  chamber,  was  given  by  the  princess,  155.  for  bringing  her  a  pre« 
sent  of  a  little  spaniel.  Previously,  sir  Brian  Tuke  had  sent  her^^a 
couple  of  little  fair  hounds ;''  a  woman  of  London  had  5s,  for  bringing 
her  a  ^^rid  (^bird)  in  a  cage;"  and  the  woodman  of  Hampton  Court 
took  charge  of  a  white  lark  the  princess  had  left  there,  and  he  received 
2d.  for  bringing  it  to  her  at  VV^estminster,  in  April,  1543. 

Mary  was  present  at  her  father's  marriage  with  Katharine  Pnrr ;  this 
feet,  and  the  circumstances  connected  therewith  have  already  been  nar- 
rated in  the  biography  of  that  quten.  She  accompanied  her  father  and 
his  bride  on  a  summer  progress  to  Woodstock,  Grafton,  and  Dunstable ; 
but,  being  seized  with  a  violent  return  of  her  chronic  illness,  she  was 
carried  in  the  queen's  litter  to  her  mother's  former  abiding  place,  the 
Honour  of  Ampthill.  From  thence,  after  several  removes,  she  was 
finally  carried  to  Ashridge,  where  her  brother  and  sister  were  sojourn- 
ing, and  with  them  she  spent  the  autumn.  Many  of  her  attendants 
were  at  this  time  suflering  under  the  influence  of  a  sickly  s(/ason,  and 
were  as  ill  as  their  mistress ;  for  her  slender  income  was  taxed  for  lodg« 

■ArruHiR  tho  stores  of  <>I<1  raiiiilit'<t  iire  still  to  bo  soon  roll*  of  i»Mrrli»nt*nt,  with 
Brun^cU  lace  flowers  nrxl  figures,  \%-orke<l  in  )>oiiit-stit(*li  with  tlit^  net'dle ;  they 
were  thus  prepare*!  previously  to  beiii;;  tmiisft*rre(l  to  trinnnin^  or  lure. 

•T!i»'re  i.-*  nn(it!i»T  Imly  Frowiir.  prdinlily  "  ir  Aiitoi'V  "  iv.nxU  t.  wl-o  ^elll  pr^* 
lu  31ury,  both  belure  uuJ  alter  lutly  Lli^cubeiU  J:  itzj^oruld  s  uiaiiivL^ 


ipg,  Bvraiiif,  and  medidae  for  tiMByat  •  im0mmJEnm  fhm  hmitm  of  dn 
fojal  residencM.  Her  fiulUul  old  Mrrutt,  RamU  Dod,  was  vaiy  lick, 
and  one  of  her  womea,  called  Beai  Craeey,  waa  loaf  chaigeabia  dariig 
iHiieas.  Jane  Uie  Fool  was  iadiepoaed  in  health,  and  <n  lacaiaiy  m 
taken  with  a  fie  of  indnitiy,  tinea  a  aoliianr  artida  appean  in  the  ao- 
eoanta  of  the  prineese  Uaaj  of  Id.  expenrnd  for  naedlai  tof^Jum  At 
Fole.''  A  ehur  waa  worked  for  kinf  Henry  in  the  anttuna  hj  Maif 
and  her  maidena,  ae  a  New-3rear%  gift  for  the  king;  it  wna  of  amk 
ample  ^ifneneionii,  that  the  nateriala  eoat  twen^  pounda.  When  kiw 
Henry  and  his  bride  retained  to  Westminsteri  the  princeas  Maty  jaiaed 
then  there  at  Chiistoas.  She  mast  hafe  been  greatly. dim uasul  far 
OMMiey,  owing  to  her  boanty  to  her  aick  eenpaata*  and  the  mpensairf 
her  own  long  aflietionf  for  aha  aold  a  pair  of  gilt^ailver  pota'  for  9IL 
19m.  M.,  and  a  for  of  Imdge  for  192.  lite.'  Soon  after  aba  naeitedi 
vary  seaaonable  token  of  her  stepnK>ther^  kindnessi  in  the  snhatintiil 
forn  of  a  gift  of  40L  The  ineome  of  liaiy  waa  ao  anadl  and  prseui- 
aaa,  thai  every  one  of  her  numeroos  benefoetioaa  mnat  hara  bmi 
attended  with  aome  degree  of  aelf-aacrifiea. 

Her  early  dignity  as  the  aole  ofiming  of  the  aotwaigu,  and  the  gml 
eipenMB  laiiBhed  on  her  honsehold  «id  estahliahment,  in  her  infiacy 
and  girlhood,  rendered  the  subsequent  privations  of  a  limited  and  pie- 
carious  income  more  embarrassing.  Those  who  sued  for  her  bosntr 
expected  her  to  bestow  as  munificently  as  if  she  were  the  elilest  prioceis 
of  England;  those  who  supplied  her  income  apportioned  it  aecoiding 
to  tlie  Uw  which  had  rank^J  her  as  an  illegitimate  and  cast-off  sdoa 
of  the  royal  family.  This  harassing  uncertainty  of  station,  howefv, 
ceased  with  the  close  of  1543,  and  the  ensuing  year  brought  a  &voa^ 
aUe  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  disinherited  princees. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MuyB  reetoimtion  to  royml  rank — Court  dress — ^Her  popnlmrity— IhAmoot  of 
Katbann^  Parr — ^Mary's  transladon  of  the  paraphrase  of  St.  Joh&^Her  pihy 
purre  expenses  —  Her  horticultural  importations — Her  clocks — Foniatt-^ 
Wagers — Her  jewels — GiAs  to  her  sister — Gift  to  lady  Jane  Gray — ^Deaih-bs4 
charge  of  Henry  VIIL  to  the  princess  Mary — Her  letter  to  tbe  ducbesa  and  w 

«  Privy  Purse  Expenses,  pp.  96-152. 

'  This  species  of  fur  cannot  be  traced  by  onr  antiqoaries ;  the  giaat  price  ymwi 
thai  it  was  a  precious  matenal. 
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Um  duke  of  Somerset — ^Lord  Thomas  Sejrmonr  ai^ks  her  eonsent  to  liis  mar> 
riage  with  the  queen — Her  letter  in  reply — Mnry's  illness — Letter  frorn  the 
princess  Elizabetli — Mary's  disapproval  of  the  Protectant  church  of  England  / 
— Controversy  with  Somerset — Mary  s  Scriptural  trannlation  atlopted  by  thoV 
church  of  England — Visit  to  St  James's  Palace — Lord  Thomas  Seymour  sends 
her  a  lnn^i^1lI  teacher — His  letter  and  fall — Mary's  long  illn€?9s— Her  death 
expecte<! — Contest  with  Somerset  on  her  recuMmcy — ^omer9et■8  Ikll — Hiiita 
of  Mary's  regency— Her  retreat  from  political  aghatiou — Marriage-treaties* 
Disputes  on  religion  renewed — Her  expected  elopement — Singular  visit  to 
court — Her  servants  ordered  to  control  her — ^Thcy  prefer  impriM)nment— 
Mary's  discussion  with  the  chancellor,  Slc. — Intrigues  to  dii^inheril  iter — Lacfy 
Jane  Gray's  visit— -That  of  bishop  Ridley — Mary's  Christmas  visit  to  the 
king — Her  last  letter  to  him — His  death — Mary  disinheritetl  by  his  will — Mie 
approaches  London — The  Dudley  faction  deceive  her — Warned  by  I'hrock- 
morton— Her  flight — Received  at  Sawston  Hall — It  is  bnr()t  in  her  hight — She 
promises  to  rebuild  it  —  Passes  through  Bury — Reaches  Kennin^iiall  —  Her 
depatch  to  the  council — Latly  Jane  Gray  proclaimed  queen — Mary  retreats  to 
Framlingham  Castle— Assumes  the  royal  title. 

An  auspicioas  change  took  place  in  the  sitoation  of  Mary,  a  few 
months  after  the  sixth  marriage  of  her  &ther.  Although  her  restoration 
to  her  natural  place  in  the  succession  was  not  complete,  yet  the  crown 
was  entailed  on  her  after  prince  Edward,  or  any  son  or  daughter  which 
Henry  might  have  by  his  wife  Katharine  Parr,  or  any  succeeding  wives, 
by  act  of  parliament,'  passed  Feb.  7th,  1544. 

Mary  assisted,  ten  days  afterwards,  at  a  grand  court  held  by  tlie  queen, 
her  step-mother,  for  the  reception  of  the  duke  de  Najera,  a  Spanish 
grandee  of  the  highest  rank,  whose  secretary  has  preserved  minute  par- 
ticulars of  the  ceremonial.  When  the  noble  Spaniard  had  been  presented 
to  the  queen,  he  essayed  to  perform  his  homage  to  the  princess  Mary, 
by  kissing  her  hand,  but  she  prevented  him,  and  very  gracionsly  ofiered 
him  her  lips ;  a  proof  that  he  was  her  relative,  and  privileged  thus  to 
salute  her.'  Mary  danced  at  a  coort  ball  given  on  the  same  occasion : 
her  dress  was  extremely  splendid,  being  a  kirtle,  or  close-fitting  under- 
go wn,  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  over  which  was  worn  an  open  robe  of 
three-piled  violet  velvet ;  a  coronal  of  lai^  precious  stones  completed 
this  brilliant  costume.  Her  magnificence  of  attire,  and  her  public  ap- 
pearance at  the  reception  of  a  grandee,  who  was  the  accredited  agent  of 
Charles  V.,  may  be  considered  as  the  eflects  of  her  restoration  to  royal 
rank.  The  Spanish  secretary  of  the  duke  de  Najera  wrote,  that  Mary 
was  pleasing  in  person,  and  so  popular  in  England,  as  to  be  almost 
adored.  ^Among  other  praises  that  I  heard  of  her,^  adds  he,  *^  is,  that 
•he  knows  how  to  conceal  her  acquirements,  and  surely  this  is  no  small 
proof  of  wisdom.'' 

Either  the  religious  prejudices  of  Mary  were  not  so  invincible  as  have 
been  supposed,  or  the  influence  of  Katharine  Parr  was  indeed  extra* 
cmiiDary :  for,  by  the  entreaty  of  that  queen,  she  undertook  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  St.  John,  by  Erasmus.  The  original, 
which  comprehended  all  the  Gospels,  was  a  work  very  precious  to  thost 

'  Parliamentary  History,  voL  iii.  p.  179, 

*  iWie  >1anllac't  l)e»jmU;hes  previ(»usly  i\uiQle4  M  V-  '^*^ 
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who  wished  for  reformation  in  the  Christian  Church,  founded  on  a  more 
intimate  kiiowledgre  of  Scripture;  but^  like  Scripture  itself,  the  Inminoos 
paraphrases  by  Erasmus  were  locked,  in  a  learned  language,  from  the 
approacb  of  general  readers.  It  was  the  erudition  and  indu9tr}'  of  the 
princess  Mary  tbat  rendered  into  English  the  whole  of  the  iniportiot 
paraplirase  of  St.  John.  She  meant  to  have  laboured  furtlic:  wi  the  ^ood 
work,  when  a  recurrence  of  her  chronic  illness  laid  her  onrt.  more  on  t 
bed  of  sicknosf,  and  her  chaplain.  Dr.  Francis  Mallei,  revised  and  pre- 
pared for  the  press  the  manuscript  she  had  completed.  It  was  comprved 
in  the  same  vohune  with  the  other  paraphrases  of  Erasmus,  which  were 
rendered  into  English  by  several  celebrated  Reformers.  Those  vho 
mistake  Henry  VII 1.  for  a  patron  of  the  Reformation,  instead  of  what 
he  really  was  (and  still  continues  to  be),  its  impediment,  its  shame,  ud 
its  sorrow,  have  supposed  tliat  Mar)'  undertook  this  task  to  please  and 
propitiate  l)cr  father.  But  that  such  a  course  was  not  the  way  to  his 
good  graces,  is  apparent,  from  the  anger  which  was  excited  in  his  mind 
against  Katharine  Parr,  on  account  of  the  theological  works  patronised 
by  her, — anger  which  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  that  queen,  soon  after  the 

gublication  of  these  paraphrases.  Mary's  translation,  therefore,  must 
ave  been  undertaken  wholly  to  please  Katharine  Parr,  who,  in  her 
letter  from  Hanworth,  Sept.,  1544,  entreated  her  to  get  her  translation 
of  St.  John,  with  all  care  and  diligence,  revised,  and  then,  with  speed. 
"  to  send  this,  her  most  fair  and  useful  work,"'  to  her,  that  she  might, 
with  the  rest  ^viz.,  the  translations  of  Kay,  Cox,  Udal,  Old,  and  .Allen  , 
commit  it  to  the  prest?,  desiring  withal  to  know  of  her,  whether  it  should 
be  published  in  her  name,  or  anonymously.  Katliarine  Parr  added,  on 
tliis  point,  •*  that  in  her  opinion  she  would  do  a  wrong  to  the  work,  if 
she  should  refuse  to  send  it  to  posterity  with  the  advantage  of  her  name; 
because,  in  her  accurate  translation,  she  had  gone  throujLih  much  pains 
for  the  public  good,  and  would  have  undertaken  more,  had  her  health 
peimitted.  I  see  not  why  you  should  reject  the  praise  which  all  de- 
servedly would  give  you ;  yet  I  leave  all  to  your  own  prudence,  and 
will  approve  of  tiiat  which  seems  best  to  you."' ' 

Mary  did  not  append  her  name  to  her  translation,  but  she  permitted 
Dr.  Udal  to  say  what  he  pleased  concerning  her  labours,  in  his  preface, 
which  was  to  the  following  eflect : — "England,-'  he  said,  -can  never  be 
able  to  render  thanks  sulllcient,  so  it  will  never  be  able  ^as  her  deserts 
require)  enough  to  praise  tlie  most  noble,  the  most  virtuous,  and  the 
most  stuilious  lady  Marj's  grace,  for  taking  such  pains  and  traiail  in 
translating  tliis  {Kiraphrase  of  Erasmus  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John." 

Dr.  Mallt't,  wlio  superintended  the  progress  of  tliis  work  throuffh  the 
press,  could  not  have  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  princess  Ma ri% 
having  been  riiajilain  to  the  late  unfortunate  queen  Katharine  Howard. 
lie  was  liighly  esteemed  by  queen  Katharine  Parr  for  his  deep  learning; 
his  princij)Ies  appear  to  have  been  mild  and  liberal,  if  he  mav  be  juJ^rd 
by  his  co-operaiion  with  some  of  the  fathers  of  tlie  Heforiiiation.  in  a 

*  Soe  i)r»'r<'(liML:  Liie  ofQuctMj  Katimrine  Parr.     The  furihcr  particular^   rii'  vl 
her^  HFC  riiawu  Itoui  LdaVa  pie\'«L);:e  \o  \Ufi  L'araphiaMS,  aud  buypea  Mcinunazi 
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work  of  general  Christian  utility.  The  persecution  and  severe  imprison- 
ment  he  met  witii,  in  tlie  succeeding  reign,  did  not,  perhaps,  encourage 
liim  in  this  happy  frame  of  mind,  since  his  name  occurs  in  Fox^s  list 
of  persecutors, — a  solitary  instance  among  the  personal  friends  of  3Iary, 
who  are  almost  all  excluded  from  that  black  catalogue. 

The  manuscript,  wliich  has  been  preserved,  of  the  princess  Mary's 
privy  purse  expenditure,  closes  with  the  year  1344;  it  has  afforded  a 
curious  insight  into  her  real  manner  of  spending  her  time,  her  tastes, 
and  pursuits.  Among  other  remarkable  points,  it  shows  how  small  a 
portion  of  her  means  was  bestowed  on  any  of  the  prevalent  devotional 
observances  of  the  times.  If  she  had  been  inclined  to  spend  her 
income  on  attentions  to  the  dead,  instead  of  active  charity  to  the  living, 
she  might  have  done  so  with  impunity,  as  the  masses  for  the  soul  of 
her  friend,  queen  Jane  Seymour,  indubitably  prove  that  such  rites  still 
formed  part  of  the  then  established  church.  But  no  otiier  expenditure 
of  the  kind  occurs,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  yearly  trifle  ullered  at 
Candlemas,  the  expenses  of  Mary  might  have  passed  for  those  of  a  Pro- 
testant princess.  Many  items  occur  in  tiie  course  of  this  diary,  which 
bespeak  her  love  of  flowers,  rare  seeds,  and  roots ;  she  was  a  horticul- 
turist and  an  importer  of  foreign  plants,  for  her  father  gave  10/.  in 
reward  io  a  person,  because  he  had  brought  safely  to  England  many 
trees  from   Spain,  commissioned  by  ^his  daughter  the  lady  Mary's 

S:ace."  *  She  had  a  decided  taste  for  clocks,  like  her  illustrious  relative, 
harles  V.,'  f'^r  they  form  a  prominent  article  in  her  yearly  expenditure ; 
sometimes  she  had  as  many  as  four  repaired  and  rei^ulated  at  once; 
sometimes  she  gave  and  received  presents  of  clocks.  Gloves  were  sent 
from  Spain,  as  presents ;  she  gave  a  gentleman  in  the  suite  of  the  lord- 
admiral,  3U<.  for  bringing  her,  from  a  duciicss  in  S{>ain,  a  coffer  contain- 
ing twelve  pair  of  Sfwnish  gloves.  Gloves  of  this  kind  bore  a  great 
price,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  were  prolKibly  some 
of  the  relics  of  Moorish  industr}' ;  they  were  made  of  exquisite  leather, 
and  embroidered  with  silk,  gohl,  silver,  and  even  with  gems,  and  liighly 
perfumed.  The  wicked  suspicions  of  that  age  of  crime  often  supposed 
tlut  tlie  perfumes  of  Spanish  gloves  were  poisoned. 

Painting  was  not  one  of  the  arts  encouraged  by  Mar}'  while  princess, 
owing  to  her  slender  finances,  but  she  paid  John  Hayes  handsomely 
for  drawing  her  work-|>atterns,  and  gave  ^one  John  4/.,  who  drew  her 
likeness  " '  on  a  table ;  that  is,  it  was  a  portiait  painted  on  wooti. 

There  is  a  good  portrait,  by  Holbein,  in  the  C(9llection  at  Hampton 
Court,  representing  a  princess  about  the  age  of  twenty-four,  supposed, 

*Pn\'y  Purse  Exi>en*tos  of  Henry  VIII.,  edited  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

*  It  i»  WL'll  kiiuwii  that  he  diverted  hiln^elf  with  cl(K:k-work,  in  his  retirement 
•t  St.  Jii!)t.  :iAer  lii:*  a!>diention,  and  that  thi're  lii:*  ntifshty  mind  convinced  itself 
of  tlie  futility  of  reiigiiius  per.«ecution,  by  observing  the  difficulty  of  making  two 
of  hi*  clocks  strike  simultaneously.  He  reasmneil,  ^'that  if  unret^istinj;  and  un- 
thinking  matter  was  ao  hard  to  retnilate,  how  could  men  be  torturer^  into  exact 
iinison  of  tlionght  ?"  But  this  noble  lesson  he  learned  too  late  for  the  getod  of 
mankind. 

*  It  i«  possible  that  this  John  was  Hans,  or  John  Holbein. 
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lather  too  hastily,  to  be  Elizabeth.  The  oatline  of  the  bee  it  wholly 
different  from  the  pear-shaped  form  of  Elizabeth's  Tisage,  instead  of 
which,  it  is  short  and  round,  and  though  sufficiently  regular  to  ezcoR 
the  praises  of  Mary's  person,  which  formed  the  constant  theme  of  Imt 
contemporaries  in  her  youth,  shows  a  slight  indication  of  the  aqutreBai 
on  the  upper  lip,  which  ^'as  aiVerwards  so  riolently  caricatured  in  the 
prints  executed  in  the  reign  of  her  successor.  If  other  laktm  were 
wanting  to  identify  it,  the  costume  is  sufficient,  which  had  materiiDT 
changed  before  Elizabeth  had  attained  the  age  of  the  person  represented 
The  colour  of  the  hair  has  occasioned  the  mistake,  which  is  of  a  nd 
cast  of  auburn,  when  it  is  probable  that  Mary  had  the  dark  hair,  as  wcD 
as  the  dark  eyes,  of  her  Spanish  mother.  But  moat  of  the  portraili  cf 
that  era  are  embellished  with  red,  or  sandy  hair;  it  is  supposed  that,om 
of  compliment  to  the  rufous  complexion  of  Henry  VI 11^  the  lockt  cf 
his  dutiful  courtiers  were  sprinkled  with  gold  dust,  or  red  powder,  ii 
order  that  those  who  had  not  been  gifted  by  nature,  with  the  warm  to 
frshionable  at  court,  might  at  least  have  the  appearance  of  possesBBf 
that  enTiable  tint  Holbein's  genuine  works  have  a  rery  deceptife  qsi- 
lity,  leading  the  beholder  into  much  fidse  criticism  on  his  atiffiMss  nd 
hardness.  The  laborious  finish  of  the  flesh  and  dnperies,  indoeei 
those  who  look  at  his  pictures  to  examine  them  as  near  as  possible,  and 
the  closer  they  are  surveyed  the  flatter  they  appear ;  but  let  the  spectator 
walk  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  picture  assumes  a  marrelloQS 
effect  of  roundness,  and  vraisemblance.  Thus  it  is  with  the  iuDon 
group  of  Henry  VIII.  and  fomily,  which  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  Hain|H 
ton  Court''  *  On  a  close  inspection  it  seems  as  flat  as  a  map,  and  n 
highly  finished  as  an  enamelled  teacup ;  but  as  the  spectator  retretn 
from  it,  and  looks  at  it  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  pillars  more 
into  panoramic  perspective,  the  recess  deepens,  the  glorious  roof  glowi 
with  lozenges  of  ruby  and  gold,  the  canopy  juts  out,  and  the  royal 
group  beneath  assume  lifelike  semblance.  Thus  it  is  with  the  youof 
portrait  of  Mary  : — if  it  is  viewed  from  the  winduw-seat  to  the  right,  iti 
efiect  is  full  o(  nature  and  reality.  The  face  is  delicate  and  pleasing; 
the  complexion  pale  and  pure ;  the  fragile  figure  shows  the  ravages  of 
recent  illness;  the  expression  of  the  features  is  mild  and  reflective;  and 
the  whole  design  gives  the  idea  of  a  lady  student  engaged  in  peaceful 
meditation.  A  book,  with  vellum  leaves,  is  on  a  stand  to  the  right,  and 
the  princess  holds  another,  velvet -bound,  and  clasped  with  gold,  in  her 
hands ;  the  fluted  cuttains  partially  open  from  the  back-ground ;  these 
accessorie;)  Holbein  has  finished  with  Flemish  patience.  The  book  on 
the  stand  appears  as  if  the  studious  princess  had  recently  been  writii^ 
therein.  Her  dress  is  in  form,  colour,  and  texture,  exactly  resembliaf 
that  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  at  the  Louvre ;  it  is  square  at  the  bust,  taper 
in  the  waist,  girded  with  tlie  cordeliere  of  gems,  and  made  of  rose 
coloured  damask.  The  head-dress  is  of  the  round  hood  form.  ^Marr,^ 
according  to  the  Italian  of  PoUino,'  ^  was  small,  fragile,  and  of  a  m^ 

^  It  is  !tai(]  to  be  a  copy  by  Remi,  but  on  comparison  with  other  oopiet  of  Hol> 
Itein  bv  that  artist,  the  difference  of  tone  antl  touch  is  most 
■ra^fc  396. 
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iarly  beaniirnl  complexion,  but  of  a  »Bry  difTerenl  tint  (rom  ihal  of  hfr 
father;  w lien  t  girl  b lie  was  mucli  celebratnl  for  her  beauty,  but  [be 
troubles  she  underwent,  in  her  faiher's  rei^,  faded  her  charini  prema- 
tiifcly,  though  dhe  was  very  fer  from  being  ugly.  Her  face  was  shi>n, 
hef  fun-bead  very  Urge,  her  eyes  dark  and  luatrous,  and  remarkably 
tnuchiiie*  when  she  lixeil  them  un  any  one."  The  portrait  engraved  by 
Hail  brake  I),  with  an  axe,  faaccs.  and  a  mourning  Cupid,  ontiiled  qnnn 
Katharine  Howard,  ia  iniltibilubly  the  princess  Mary,  about  the  age  of 
thirty.  It  ia  nearly  a  fuc-simile  in  features,  dress,  and  altitude,  with  her 
portrait  in  the  family  group  at  Hamptou  Court,  only  at  a  mure  advanced 

The  tone  of  the  privy  purse  journal  of  the  prineess  altered  consider- 
abiy,  when  Katharine  Parr  preiiided  over  the  English  court.  All  oan)- 
pbying  and  betting  vanish  from  the  pages  of  this  document;  t>nt  in  tba 
preceding  year  Mary  had  lost  the  sum  of  10/.  in  n  bet  with  Dr.  Bill.  A 
divine  so  called  was  distinguished  among  the  fatheis  of  ihe  Protestant 
church  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Ivlward  VI.,  bgi  whether  he  is  the 
same  to  whom  the  princess  Mary  had  loei  the  wager,  is  a  curions  ques- 
tion. Such  an  incident  is  as  much  at  variance  with  all  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  gloom  and  unbending  sternness  of  Mary's  routine  of  life,u 
It  would  have  been  of  the  pn'miiive  simplicity  of  that  of  Dr.  BilL  If 
one  could  sec  a  grand  inijuisitor  playing  at  dice,  or  betting  at  a  hor9»- 
iBCc,  with  Calvin  or  John  Knox,  the  sight  would  scarcely  be  more  staru 
ling  and  anomalous  than  the  plain  item  in  the  aecouni-hook  of  Mary, 
noting  cash  thus  won  and  lost.  Strange,  indeed,  are  the  revelation* 
when  a  sudden  flash  of  light  affonls  a  transitory  view  into  the  realities 
of  life,  ju«l  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  religious  warfare,  which 
has  raged  since  this  period;  the  mind  is  tantalised  with  an  earn 
lo  know  more  of  the  private  life,  and  daily  mode  of  conduct, 
who  are  only  known  to  the  world  as  persecutors  on  one  si 
atutyn  or  theological  cliampions,  on  the  other.  Vain  is  the  wish ;  the 
Xniggles  of  rival  creede  for  supremacy  take  the  place  of  all  other  infor- 
tauton,  either  personal,  or  statisiictd ;  individual  charictcr,  arts,  science, 
•od  even  the  historian's  alwiorbing  theme — arms,  are  alike  a  blank  in  the 
•MMk  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary;  yet  all 
mn  undergoing  changes  as  striking  as  those  of  religion.  In  this  dearth 
of  general  information,  assidnuus  examination  of  the  docnmenia  which 
time  rati  accident  have  spared  becomes  a  more  imperative  duly. 

nnte  remaining  leaves  of  the  book,  containing  the  accounts  of  llw' 
priacm9  Mary,  ere  Glled  up  with  the  list  of  her  jewels.  Many  intereel- 
Uig  iBVginal  notices,  in  her  own  hand,  are  added  to  iL  The  jeweb 
we>«  pUced  in  the  care  of  Mary  Finch,  and  at  the  bo. torn  of  every  page 
!■  lh«  mgnatnre  of  the  princess;  and  on  each  side  ol  it,  four  long 
acrMches,  to  prevent  any  more  writing  being  attded.  Among  these 
jevrela  was  a  *•  book  of  gold  with  the  king's  face,  and  thai  of  her  grace's 
tnother  (Katharine  of  Arragonl."  This  is  retained  in  Mary's  [msses- 
•km;  bot  the  ncxi  arliclo,  a  round  tablet,  black  enamelled,  with  the 
lung's  picture  and  thai  of  queen  Jane,  was  given  by  Maiy>  »■  &  9\«Mn\%. 
t-j  Mrs.  Ryder,  at  her  marriage  with  Judge  Browit.    "X  foraMn^et  ^ 
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roUU  havinj?  a  dial  in  it,''  was  given  ^  to  the  lady  Elizabeth^  gnee.' 
This  must  have  been  a  watch.  Another  item  occurs,  of  a  plain  tablet 
of  gold,  with  a  dial  in  it,  given  to  lady  Kingston.  Among  Mary'**  talu- 
abies  were  miniature  pahitings,  set  in  bnnichea  and  tablets,  evideodv 
meant  to  be  worn  on  the  person ;  their  subjects  were  mostly  from  Scrip- 
ture histor}%  but  one  given  to  the  princess  Elizabeth  had  on  it  the  his- 
tory of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  The  king  presented  his  daughter  with  t 
considerable  number  of  jewels,  the  Ist  of  January,  1543;  and  fix 
months  before  his  death  (the  2i)th  of  July)  he  presented  her  with  p^ 
many,  that  it  may  be  supposed  tliey  were  her  mother'*  jewels.  Anoog 
them  occurs  another  miniature  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  set  with  oneui' 
the  king,  opening  like  a  book  of  gold.*  Against  one  gold  necklirc. 
aet  with  pearls,  Mary  has  written,  ^  given  to  my  cousin,  Jane  Gray.*" 
little  thinking,  when  she  gave  her  young  kinswoman  a  share  of  her 
ornaments,  that  the  fair  neck  would  be  mangled  by  her  order,  round 
which  these  pearls  were  clasped.  Many  rich  presents  were  dislribnied 
by  Mary  among  her  female  relations ;  the  names  of  lady  Frances  ^moilier 
to  lady  Jane  Gray),  lady  Eleanor  Clitford,  and  lady  Margaret  Doaflu 
(married  to  Matthew  Stewart,  earl  of  Lenox),  frequently  occur,  iaoul- 
iarly  named  as  ^  my  cousin  "  Frances,  Eleanor,  or  Margei, 

Mary  had  boen  suflerintr  with  severe  illness  in  the  early  part  of  154(\ 
and  was,  in  the  spring,  at  the  court  of  her  stepmother.  A  letter  is  ev 
tant  from  her  brother,  prince  Eld  ward  ,^  dated  from  Hunsdon,  May  *Ju, 
1546,  in  which  he  congratulates  her  atrectionately,  on  her  recoverr. 
alYirmiug  that  God  had  given  her  the  wisdom  of  Esther,  and  thai  he 
looked  up  to  her  virtues  wiih  admiration.  He  desires  her  to  give  his 
love  to  ladv  Tvrwhit,  lady  Lane,  and  to  lady  Herbert ;  these  were  latliri 
of  queen  Katharine^s  household,  and  the  hist  her  sister— circumstances 
which  prove  that  Mary  was  then  resident  at  court. 

Mary  retained  her  father's  favour  to  the  close  of  his  existence,  thoujh, 

m 

just  as  he  was  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  her  name  was  stranirely  impin 
cated  in  the  mysterious  oticnces  for  which  the  accomplishe<l  Surrey  wa.< 
hurried  to  the  block.  General  history  rejieats  perpetually,  that  Surrey's 
princi{)al  crime  was  an  intention  of  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  princf^ 
Mar\' ;  his  own  family  history^  however,  proves  that  this  was  iinpi»ss»- 
ble,  for  his  hand  was  already  given  to  a  wife  whom  he  tenderlv  lorei!. 
and  who  survived  him  many  years.* 

Henry  VIII.  in  his  will  confirmed  Mary  in  her  reversionary  riehts'^ 
sucressiun,Hnd  bequeatlied  to  her  the  sum  of  10,000/.  towards  her  ir«ir- 
riage-poriion,  if  she  married  with  the  consent  of  the  council  of  reeencr. 
While  she  continued  unmarried,  she  was  to  enjoy  an  income  of  3.1HMII. 
per  annum,  which  it  appears  arose  from  the  rents  of  her  manors  of  Ne«"- 
hall,  or  Bi'aulleu,  Hunsdon,  and  Kenninghall.  This  last  was  part  ofihe 
illt^rjil  plunder  of  the  noble  house  of  Howard,  which  she  honcsUy  re 
turned,  on  hei  accession,  to  its  rightful  owner. 

'Many  bi'mitiful  )ii!>ti>ncal  ininiatiires  fat  in  this  mode  were  seen  amon^  UM 
Stm\v!M»rry  Hill  (.'ollortion,  thuiigh  they  chiefly  belonged  to  the  I7ih  century. 
■Qii()te«i  in  Strypcs  Memorials. 
*Lve  iiuwartl  Monu:ha\A,'b7  ¥leiKr{  ^\&xnrai^  ««c^re,  of  Gorliy  Ckaila. 
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The  silence  of  all  English  writers  regarding  any  communication  be- 
tween Henry  VIII.  and  his  eldest  daugliter,  when  he  was  on  his  death- 
bed,  obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  testimony  of  continental  histo- 
rians, and  to  translate  the  following  passage  from  the  Italian  of  Pollino: 
^->^  One  day,  when  the  king  felt  convinced  that  his  death  was  approach- 
ing, he  ordered  his  daughter  Mary  to  be  sent  for.  He  addressed  her 
with  great  tenderness  and  affection,  and  said — ^  I  know  well,  my  daugh- 
ter, that  fortune  has  been  most  adverse  to  you,  that  I  have  caused  you 
infinite  sorrow,  and  that  I  have  not  given  you  in  marriage,  as  I  desired 
to  do ;  this  was,  however,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  or  to  the  un- 
happy state  of  my  afHiirs,  or  to  your  own  ill  luck ;  but  I  pray  you  take 
it  all  in  good  part,  and  promise  me  to  remain  as  a  kind  and  loving  mo- 
ther to  your  brother,  whom  I  shall  leave  a  little  helpless  child.' " ' 

It  is  very  probable  that  Mary  actually  made  her  iatlier  such  promise, 
because  in  all  the  stormy  movements  of  the  succeeding  reign,  though  it 
will  be  presently  shown  tliat  snares  and  tempuitions  were  not  wanting 
to  induce  her  to  seize  the  reins  of  government,  she  never  gave,  either 
•ecretly  or  openly,  the  least  encouragement  to  any  rebellion  against  the 
successive  regents,  who  governed  in  her  brother's  name.  Happy  if  she 
could  preserve  her  own  home  from  molestation — which  was  not  always 
the  case. 

Her  brother's  first  employment,  on  his  accession,  was  to  write  her^ 
from  the  Tower,  a  Latin  letter  of  condolence  on  their  father's  death, 
replete  with  as  much  personal  affection  to  herself  as  the  stiflhess  of  a 
scholastic  composition  would  permit. 

The  princess  lived  in  retirement  at  her  country-seats  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  The  great  changes  which  took  place  in  religion,  immediately 
after  the  decease  of  Henry  VIII.,  had,  as  yet,  proiluced  no  collision  be- 
tween her  and  the  protector  Somerset ;  the  following  letters  bespeak  her 
on  terms  of  great  familiarity  and  friendship  both  witli  him  and  his 
wife : — 

**TaB  PaiircEss  Mart  to  mt  Ladt  or  SoxiassT. 

«■  My  Rood  gossip,  (1547,  April.) 

*-  Afier  my  very  hearty  commendations  to  you,  with  like  desire  lo  hear  uf  the 
atnendinent  and  increase  of  your  good  hoaltb,  tlieso  shall  be  to  put  you  in  re- 
membrance of  miiio  old  tiuit  concerning  Richard  Wofjd,  who  was  my  mother*! 
•ervHnt  wlien  you  wert  one  of  her  grant  maidt.  As  you  know,  by  his  application, 
he  hath  sustained  great  lasii,  almost  to  bis  utter  undoing,  without  auy  recom- 
pense hitherto,  which  forced  me  to  trouble  you  with  \n»  suit  before,  whereof  (I 
thmnk  you)  I  had  a  very  good  answer,  and  desire  you  now  to  renew  the  same 
to  my  lord  your  husband,  for  I  consider  it  impossible  fur  him  to  remember  such 
matters,  having  such  a  hcnp  of  bu!>iness  as  he  hath.  Wherefore  I  heartily  re- 
quire you  JO  ;!o  forward  in  this  suit  till  you  have  brought  it  to  an  honest  end, 
ix  the  poor  man  is  not  able  to  abide  long  in  the  city. 

**  And  thus,  my  ftood  Nann.  I  trouble  you  with  myself  and  all  mine;  thanking 
jou  with  all  my  heart  for  your  earnest  gentleness  towards  me  in  all  my  suits 

'  Pollino,  p.  I'.U.  This  writer  must  have  had  aocest  to  the  muniments  of  hi»> 
lory  in  those  rcizn^.  since  we  And  repeatedly,  in  his  pages,  information  derived 
iVom  stMircfs  (as  Privy  Coimcil  journals;  State  Paper  letters,  dec.)  which  were 
unknown  to  the  contemporary  English  historians,  and  have  only  been  reoeoUy 
opened  to  the  public. 
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Litherto,  rookoninff  myself  out  of  doubt  of  the  continuance  of  the  nine.  Where- 
fore, once  again,  I  must  trouble  you  with  my  poor  George  Brickhonae,  who  wis 
an  officer  of  my  mother's  wardrobe  and  beds,  from  the  time  of  the  king  my  finher't 
coronation ;  whose  only  desire  is  to  be  one  of  the  knights  of  Windsor,  if  all  tbe 
rooms  be  not  filled ;  and,  if  they  be,  to  have  the  next  reversion  in  obtaiiung, 
whereof  (in  mine  opinion)  you  shall  do  a  charitable  deed,  as  knoweth  Almigbtj 
God,  who  send  you  good  health  and  us  shortly,  meet  to  bis  pleasuzed — ^From  Sl 
John's,  this  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  being  the  24th  of  April. 

**  Tour  loving  friend  during  my  life, 

Mary^s  requests  for  proYision  for  her  mother's  aged  senrants  were 
duly  remembered  by  her  ^  good  Nann ;''  for,  some  months  later,  i  let- 
ter of  thanks  in  her  hand  occurs  to  the  protector : — 

**■  Tkk  PaiircKss  Mamt  to  tkk  Pbotkctob. 

•*  My  lord, 

*'  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  gentleness  showed  touching  my  re<iiiefts  Ufe 
made  unto  you,  whereof  I  have  been  advertised  by  ray  comptroller ;  aiid  tboagh 
I  shall  leave  (omit)  to  trouble  you  at  present  with  the  whole  number  of  my  saifl 
requests,  yet  I  thought  it  good  to  signify  to  yon  my  desire  for  those  penons  vbo 
have  served  me  a  very  long  time,  and  have  no  kind  of  living  certain.  Piajiag 
you,  my  lord,  according  to  your  gentle  promise,  that  tliey  may  have  pensioiu, » 
my  other  servants  have,  during  their  lives;  for  their  years  be  so  far  passed  that 
I  tear  they  shall  not  enjoy  them  long. 

"  Thus,  with  my  hearty  commendations,  as  well  to  yourself  as  to  my  gossip. 
your  wife,  I  bid  you  both  farewell.  Praying  Almighty  Got!  to  send  you  both  as 
much  health  and  comfort  of  soul  and  body,  as  I  would  wish  myself. — From 
Beaulieu,  the  28th  Dec." 

In  June,  lord  Thomas  Seymour  wrote  to  her,  requesting  her  sanction 
to  his  marriage  with  her  friend  and  stepmother,  Katharine  Parr;  her 
letter  has  already  been  given.'  It  is  sensibly  written,  though  somewhat 
prudishly  worded,  disowning  all  knowledge  in  wooing  matters ;  and  she 
evidently  insinuates,  that  a  six  months'  widowhood  was  rather  too  short 
for  the  widow  of  a  king  of  England ;  though  perhaps  Mary  knew,  as 
well  as  the  parties  themselves,  that  they  were  already  married.  The 
princess  dated  her  letter  from  Wanstead ;'  and  soon  after  she  notified  to 
Katharine  Parr,  that  she  was  about  to  try  the  air  of  Norfolk  for  the  re- 
storation of  her  infirm  health,  and,  from  that  time,  she  sojourned  fre- 
quently at  her  manor  of  Kenninghall.  She  required  the  attendance  of 
her  chamber-woman,  Jane,  during  an  attack  of  illness  that  seized  her 
in  the  autumn.  This  damsel  had  given  her  hand  to  William  RusselL  a 
servant  in  the  household  of  her  sister,  on  which  occasion  31ary  receiTed 
the  following  familiar  letter*  from  the  princess  Elizabeth.     We  find,  by 

*  .^ee  preceding  Life  of  Katharine  Parr. 

•After  the  attainder  of  Sir  Giles  Heron,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.  his  maooc- 
Souse  at  Wanstead  remained  royal  property.  Heron  was  a  aonn.*  law  of  »*r 
riiomas  More. 

'  Ellis  •  First  Series  of  ^.tvi^dft^k  Iaxxatv 


!,  at  lliis  period  of  their  lives. 


its  ronlenla;  thai  it  is  one  r 
passed  between  ihe  royal  si 

FboK  Ta«  P»I!IC»>  EllIiBITH  TO  TBB    PbI 

■To  nij-  well-bi'kivBiI  <i»tor,  Mary. 

-  Good  fUicr.  0*  10  hfnr  of  yoiit  «icknet*  ia  unpleH»an 
li^srrul,  for  Ibal  1  uniJeratAnd  li  is  your  old  guest,  tliat  l 
wboae  nitning,  ihouKb  it  be  oil,  yei  ' 

'orutilp.  fbt  that  Jarala  yrmu 
t  do  unileniand  your  nc«<J  of  Jane 
ii  by  my  mun'i  ocpnsion  Ulli4  (hioderod)  ;  wliich,  if  I  hnd  known  sfore,  I  wuut 
luiT«  taUKil  Ilia  will  tn  Kive  pince  In  need  or  your  aerviuD,  roc.'M  il  ia  bar  dl^ 
Id  obey  bit  Fominiiiiilment.  ao  il  ia  lila  pan  to  attend  ycui  plisuut 
conre^a  it  wbfo  meet  rot  liim  to  no  to  ber,  since  abn  nitend*  upOD  you,  ao  iiidM 
he  r*')uiTed  the  aatue,  but  Tot  diveia  of  hii  fellows  had  bualiieu  abroad  thai  in 
hia  tarrying  ai  home. 

"Oooil  lister,  lliouBh  I  bave  good  oiue  to  Iliank  ynu  Ibr  yrar  ofl  aendiiig  t| 
me,  ff  /  Aotv  mart  oeeaiion  to  thank  ymi  for  your  eft  gmlU  wrUing ;  '" 

wttf  m  bf  tia/  tcnling  to  o/t  hom  ptiatant  it  ii  lo  ma. 

-  And  iliua  I  end  to  trouble  you.  dealriDg  God  m  send  yoii  aa  well  la  do  p 
jou  con  think  Of  wish,  or  1  deuce  or  pray. — From  Aabridge,  acrihhled  tibia  """■ 
«f  Ofiubcr, 


"Your  I 


ung  !t 


"Ell 


The  will  of  Henry  VIII.  was  as  replete  with  seeds  of  alrife  for  hi^  , 

fubjerif,  as  the  capricious  acts  of  his  life  had  been.    This  t *^ 

vtho  had,  on  the  suppreasion  of  the  muiiosteries,  desecrated  i 
altars,  and  scattered  the  funds  of  bo  many  mortuary  chapels,  and  ena 
duwed  chantries,  in  mter  disregard  of  the  iutentions  of  the  foui 
whose  very  Imnbs  were  often  violated,  lefi,  by  his  will,  600/.  per  ai 
for  masses  lo  be  said  for  his  soul  I  lie  had  likewise  enjoined  his  e 
rulors  to  bring  up  his  eon  in  the  Catholic  failh ;  by  (his  he  probaUf 
meARt  the  cruel  church  of  the  six  articles,  whieh  he  bad  founded.  Ttq 
will  was  a  serious  impediment  to  the  Protestant  church  of  England,  R 
the  establish  men t  of  which  Somerset  und  Cranmer  took  decided  stei 
directly  Henry  expired.  Before  the  parliament  rael,  in  Novembi 
bishop  Gardiner,  the  chief  supporter  of  Henry's  anti-papal  Calhofll 
church,  was  deprived  of  his  sec,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tleet,  Son 
limp  in  the  same  autumn,  a  controversy,  by  letter,  took  place  betWM 
thp  princess  Mary  and  Somerset,'  which  appears  to  have  be 
nienced  by  her  earnest  entreaties  for  the  performance  of  her 
will,  especially  that  part  which  related  to  the  education  of  her  brother. 

Somerset's  answer  to  the  princess  is  alone  preserved  ;  it  cot 
sntions  regarding  the  Protestant  principles  and  intentions  of  Henry 
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tnrni  is  well  worlli  peruiBi,  aa  n 
(li«  roligioiu  trticia  which  liad  be 
minJ.  Wo  bavo  aeea  the  on'gini 
F.  Peron),  and  rsmain  convinced 
•etc  at  Icon  the  •f^tiiit'ire  pii  iJu:  i 

rfiiiiiitiii 


i.  pp. 


H-37.  For  tho  will  of  Honty  %'III.  *ee 
I  is  printed  al  lengtli.  The  original  docu- 
irs  striking  eviilance  of  the  m-ii 
impressed  in  yoiiili  on  the  royal 
the  Chaplar  Houae  (by  Uw  ravo< 
t  it  WB»  signed  by  the  hand  of  II. 
^n  at  ibe  canitoeijceiucui,(o[  tli« 
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VIII.,  wholly  contradicted  by  facts.  Far  wiser  would  it  haTe  been  Av 
the  Protestant  Protector  to  have  boldly  founded  his  opfioaitioo  un  tbe 
obvious  truth,  and  argued  on  the  inconsistency  of  Henry ^s  testimonv 
and  his  deeds ;  but  Somerset,  like  most  politicians,  sacrificed  the  majee:y 
of  truth  to  expediency,  which  conduct,  of  course,  inYolved  him  in  a 
labyrinth  of  disputation  and  self-contradiction. 

In  the  course  of  the  correspondence  that  ensued  between  Sonie:^i 
and  bishop  Gardiner,  on  the  same  subject,  a  remarkable  fact  appeus, 
which  is,  that  the  paraphrases  of  Erasmus,  among  which  the  tranfrUlion 
by  the  princess  Mary  held  so  conspicuous  a  place,  was  reprinted  br  the 
founders  of  oUr  Protestant  church,  and  was  provided  in  all  churches 
throughout  England  as  a  companion  to  the  Bible,  being  considered  next 
in  efficacy  to  the  sacred  volume  itself,  for  the  promotion  of  the  refonocil 
&ith.  It  likewise  appears  that  Gardiner^s  attack  on  this  very  work  vis 
the  ultimate  cause  of  his  imprisonment'  Clary's  connexion  with  this 
publication  forms  a  singular  incident  in  the  history  of  this  controTeny, 
and,  indeed,  in  her  own  career.  Thus  did  Mary^s  opposition  to  the  Pro- 
testant church  of  England  commence  at  the  very  moment  that  church 
was  taking,  for  one  of  its  bulwarks,  the  work  of  her  own  pen. 

The  princess  was  invited  to  court,  by  an  affectionate  letter  from  the 
young  kingi  her  brother,  who  was,  Iwfore  religious  controversy  r^TJ- 
sioned  variance,  exceedinirly  fond  of  her.  The  royal  family  pas«ed  ::? 
Christmas,  succeeding  their  father's  death,  in  each  other's  society,  on 
the  most  atlectioiiate  terras.  From  that  time,  however,  the  visi'.*  o( 
Mary  to  court  were  fi'W ;  as  she  could  not  agree  with  the  levels  of  ::.? 
Protestants,  she  held  herself  as  much  in  retirement  as  possible.  T'.« 
country  was,  the  succeeding  summer,  in  a  slate  of  insurgency.  fr."i:i 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ur.rr 
miser\'  into  which   the  ivrannv  of  the  latter  vears  of  Ilenrv  VjJi.'? 

•  •  •  •  a 

government  had  thrown  lu  It  ought  to  be  noted,  that  not  one  of  ihe?e 
insurgents  implicated  .Mary's  name  in  their  proceeiiings ;  though  if  *he 
had  given  them  the  slightest  encouragement,  there  cannot  beadotbt 
but  that  thev  would  jovfullv  have  done  so.  Mar>-  certainly  limiieil  hit 
religious  zeal,  whilst  she  was  a  subject,  to  the  narrow  circle  of  her  own 
chapel  and  household,  for  which  she  claimed  only  toleration ;  this  j^be 
was  the  less  likely  afterwards  to  practise,  since  no  example  was  afibrdcd 
her  that  it  formed  a  principle  of  any  creed  established  in  Christenilom.' 

•I5iir!j*»T,  vol.  ii,  pp.  21—0^). 

*  It  is  a  lnineiiUi]>ic  trait  in  human  nature,  that  there  Mras  not  a  rect  e»tab'.:;bfi 
at  tiie  H'-iirinatiMri  that  <iid  not  avow,  as  part  of  iheir  rcli^dous  <'ij:y,  ^je  I:'- 
rible  ne<:■e^^ily  of  (In^t roving  s«»me  of  thoir  feliow-oreaiiires  (mostly  !iv  bum^^ 
alive),  on  aciount  of  uliai  ihcy  severally  termed  heretical  tenets.  The  -v-i*-^ 
Were  absc.lutely  ilie  fir--i  Christian  comrniiniiy.  sinoe  the  miildle  n;;o->.  "»..:  ■:.?• 
avowed  ail  de'jinKtiveKOfs  in  tlieir  religious  preoepis.  How  luri. m.-.r  '-'?:-• 
frieni!*  to  t!i"ir  >pi-«'i«*>  w«'re  perseonti-il.  iliC  annals  01'  Xew  KniriaTi  \  •.  j-  "v  • 
and  fireat  Britai'j,  thf<«iL'h  mure  sparii:2  of  tlieir  b!'^'*^!.  wa*  "^-^naiv  v.a?*-: .-  : 
their  lives,  for  tliey  wm?  j-eiiuerl.  byCfr-niweii  aiid  C'liarle?  11..  bv*  J.i.n.  ^  >  - 
gaoI«i — ^^l.  h  pin:?  a?  \\  »re  jToviiletl  ihen.  rife  with  iiiaij:naiit  lever>  ar*-:  c*^7 
horrr.  Jaiue?  II.  d-i-.art-il  tn  the  hoii.  Mr.  lier'ie,  that  he  had  releaj^i  ii  ^ 
rjiiakef^.  coMtiitevl  iu  (\iUcTe\.\  \^;u>\»  ^\  \iv»  aurceaiiou.— Ori^ical  iettcrft  of  BtrtMk 
Jiet/iupectivc  Review,  »ecui\ii  4«ciev 
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Notwithstanding  all  Mary^s  cautioi,  the  protector  addressed  to  her 
some  communicalion,  accusing  her  servants  of  encouraging  the  rebels 
in  Devonshire ;  she  answered  him  by  a  letter,'  in  which,  after  proving 
tliat  her  servants  were  not  near  the  scene  of  action,  she  concludes  with 
these  words  :— 

**My  lord,  it  troubleth  me  to  liear  siich  reports,  evpocially  where  there  is  no 
cause  givon;  trusting  my  household  shall  try  (prove)  themselves  true  subjects 
to  the  king's  majesty,  and  honest,  quiet  perssonsi,  or  else  I  would  be  luth  to  keep 
them.  And  whereas  yow  charge  me,  that  my  proceedings,  in  matters  of  religion, 
»bould  give  no  small  courage  to  many  of  these  men,  to  require  and  do  as  they 
do,  that  tiling  appeareth  mot»t  evidently  to  be  untrue,  for  alt  the  rising  alxMit  this 
part  (i.  e.  Norfolk)  is  touching  no  point  of  religion.  But  even  as  yo  ungently, 
and  without  desert,  chaise  me,  so  I,  omitting  so  fully  to  answer  it  as  the  case 
doth  require,  do  and  will  pray  God,  that  your  new  alterations  and  unlawful 
liberties  tw  not  rather  tlie  occasion  of  these  assemblies,  tlian  my  doings,  who 
am  (God  I  take  to  wimess)  disfjuieted  therewith.  And  as  for  Devoushire,  no 
mdifftrtrnt  (impartial)  person  can  lay  the  doings  to  my  charge;  for  1  have 
neither  land  nor  acquaintance  in  that  country,  as  knoweth  Almighty  God; 
whom  I  humbly  beseech  to  send  you  all  as  much  plenty  of  his  grace  as  1  would 
wish  to  my^elf.  So  with  my  hearty  commendations  1  bid  you  farewell. — From 
my  house  at  Kenninghall,  the  20th  of  July. 

"  Toar  Ariend  to  my  power, 

^  MAax." 

Mary  came  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1548,  and  paid  a  visit  to  her 
brother,  at  his  private  residence  of  Sl  Jameses  Palace.  Here  she  must 
have  occupied  a  regular  suite  of .  reception-rooms,  for  she  had  a  great 
concourse  of  friends  to  visit  her,  and  made  esp«>cial  good  cheer  for  their 
entertainment.  The  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  table  were  not,  it  is 
evident,  forbidden  at  court,  but  the  sound  of  musical  instruments  was 
wholly  banished  from  the  royal  residences ;  nor  did  the  tirst  lady  in  the 
realm  venture  to  indulge  her  favourite  taste,  by  touching  virginals,  lute, 
or  regals,  whilst  sojourning  under  the  roof  of  the  young  sovereign  of 
England.  The  widower  o(  Katharine  Parr,  lord  Thomas  Seymour,  was 
•inong  the  guests  of  Mary.  This  ia  apparent  by  a  letter  he  addressed 
to  her,  in  which  he  returned  thanks  for  her  hospitality;  at  the  same 
time  he  required  her  testimony  (as  related  in  the  preceding  biography) 
respecting  the  rich  jewels  her  father  had  given  to  the  late  queen  Katha- 
rine Parr.  He,  in  the  conclusion,  alluded  to  Mary's  total  deprivation 
of  music  while  she  abode  at  St.  James's,  and  insinuated  that  she  most 
wholly  have  lost  her  practice.  In  order  to  obviate  such  a  misfortune, 
he  oflered  the  services  of  his  man,  Walter  Earle,  to  give  her  lessons, 
this  person  being  well  skilled  on  her  favourite  instrument,  the  virginals. 
The  inquisitors  of  the  Star  Chamber,  who  soon  after  carefully  sifted 
tU  the  proceedings  of  the  unfortunate  Seymour,  found  that  he  had 
had  a  long  consultation  with  his  man,  Walter  Earle,  the  night  before 
he  set  out  on  his  errand  to  Mary.  They  shrewdly  suspected  that 
Walter  was  directed  to  intersperse,  with   his  musical   lessons,  some 

'Burnet,  %'ol.  iii. ;  Hist,  of  Ref.;  Recordf  iii.  p.  lUb.     This  letter  is  supposed  to 
be  answered  by  Somerset,  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Burnet,  but  the  subjects  do 


■Aprw 

words  calcohltd  to  nuw  the  amlntioiif  widower  m  i1m  good  gmeataf 
theprineeM. 

Great  jealoofjr  was  excited  in  the  mind  of  ihe  fMroleetor,  that  hit  bro- 
ther, if  he  friled  in  his  matrimooial  (ffcjeets  rq{ardinf  Eliabeth,  or  Isdj 
Jane  Gray,  meant  to  ofkr  his  hand  to  the  princeas  Haij.  Nor  woe 
these  suspicions  wholly  unfounded. 

Tbb  Loss  Admikak  (Ssnevm)  to  tu  Last  Mamt. 

**  Aiker  mj  homble  oommendatumt  to  tout  gnoe,  with  most  hearlj  dwnkt  ftr 

die  great  good  cheer  I  (amoDgst o^ers)  had  with  yoii,at  your  graoe'e  lata  beiiig 

lieie.    It  may  hereof  pleaie  you  to  nnderttaad,  that  had  it  not  been  that  the  little 

time  of  your  late  abode  did  rather  require  to  be  abiented  from  mdiM  (mi  hvathi 

wiik  t^pH€9tiom$),  than  to  be  at  any  time  te^Modbtf  (impeded)  of  the  eatmaia- 

aiem  of  ao  many  of  your  graoe'e  firiende,  whi^  then  oame  to  Tiiit  yoo,  I  had, 

even  then,  by  mouth,  deiired  knowledge  of  the  things  whioh  now  I  am  niior 

Ar  by  writing.' 

•  •  •  • 

**  I  haTe  tent  your  grace  thii  bearer  to  wait  on  yoa  this  Christmaai  and  to  le 
new  and  bring  to  your  remembmnoe  lueh  leseone  at  Ithinkyou  have  IbifDitea; 
becauee,  at  my  late  being  at  Sl  James's,  I  never  «w  a  jnnt  of  Tiiginals  stirring 
in  all  the  whole  house ;  wishing  I  had  some  other  thing  that  might  be  more  plea- 
mnt  and  acceptable  to  your  grace,  whom  for  this  present  I  commit  to  the  good 
fovemanoe  of  God. — From  Seymour  Place,  this  17th  of  December.** 

But  one  little  month  intervened  between  the  penning  of  this  letter 
and  the  impeachment  of  the  hapless  writer,  and  in  still  less  time  he  was 
hurried,  without  trial,  to  the  block,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  signed  with 
the  hand  of  his  fraternal  foe.  He  employed  his  last  moments  in  writing 
to  the  royal  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  one  of  whom  regarded  him 
with  feelings  of  friendship,  the  other  with  those  of  love. 

Mary's  health  was  so  very  infirm  in  the  spring  of  1550,  that  her  death 
was  generally  expected ;  she  herself  felt  convinced  that  her  end  was 
near.  Had  she  died  at  this  time,  how  deeply  venerated  would  her  name 
have  been  to  all  posterity — how  fondly  would  her  learning,  her  chari- 
ties* her  spotless  purity  of  life,  her  inflexible  honesty  of  word  and  deed, 
and  her  fidelity  to  her  friends,  have  been  quoted  and  remembered  by  her 
country !  Even  her  constancy  to  the  ancient  church  would  have  been 
forgiven,  as  she  was  as  yet  innocent  of  the  greatest  ofience  a  human 
being  can  commit  against  God  and  man — ^persecution  for  religion's  sake. 
If  she  had  never  reigned,  the  envenomed  hatred  between  Protestants  and 
Gatholics  would  have  been  less,  and  many  horrid  years  of  persecutioo 
and  counter-persecution  would  have  been  spared. 

She  wrote  a  mediuition  on  her  severe  illness  in  1540,  and  sent  it  to 
her  kinswoman,  lady  Capel,  with  these  words :— > 

^  Good  cousin  Gapel, — 1  pray  you,  as  often  as  you  be  disposed  to 
read  this  writing,  to  remember  me  and  pray  for  me,  your  loving  friend, 

^  Marie.'' 

This  cousin,  whose  relationship  the  princess  claims  so  frankly,  was 

^  'Hero  is  omitted  the  passage  regarding  Mary's  knowledge  of  the  disputed 
jewels  which  has  been  already  quoted  in  the  preceding  biography  of  £aihaiioe 
JRari;  the  whole  it  in  Haynes's  ^lei«h  P^po'^i  P*  73. 
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iter  to  the  lady  Manners,  descended  from  Anne,  ducheM  of  Exeter, 
to  Edward  IV.,  by  her  second  husband,  St.  Leger,  and  of  course  a 
ndant  of  the  royal  line  of  York.* 

e  sickness  Mary  alluded  to,  laid  long  and  heavily  on  her  at  Ken- 
all,  and  it  seeros  to  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  arduous 
s,  she  had  almost  daily  to  write  to  the  protector,  respecting  her 
red  conformity  with  the  recently  established  church  of  England. 
3  course  of  this  correspondence  she  frequently  alluded  to  her  sink- 
lealth.  The  point  of  contest  was,  her  refusal  to  deliver  up  her 
ain.  Dr.  Hopton,  her  officer,  sir  Francis  Ingletield,  and  her  comp- 
r,  Rochester,  for  the  examination  of  the  privy  council,  regarding 
omestic  worship.  In  her  letter,  she  rather  appealed  to  the  former 
Iship  between  her  and  Somerset,  than  used  harsh  language : — 

intend,  with  God's  grace,  to  trouble  you  little  with  any  worldly  suits,  but 
•tow  tlie  short  time  I  tkink  (expect)  to  live  in  quietness ;  praying  ibr  the 

majesty  and  all  of  you. 

[oreover,  your  desire  seems  that  I  should  send  my  comptroller  (Rochester) 
)r.  Hopton  (chaplain)  to  you.  It  is  not  unknown  to  you  that  the  chief 
e  of  my  house  resteth  only  on  the  travaiU  of  my  said  comptroller,  who  hath 
?en  abMint  from  my  house  three  whole  days  since  the  setting  up  of  the 

unless  it  were  for  my  letters-patent;  so  that,  if  it  were  not  for  his  oon* 
,  diligence,  I  think  my  little  portion  (income)  would  not  have  stretched  so 
My  chaplain,  by  occasion  of  sickness,  hath  been  long  absent,  and  is  not  yet 
x>  ride;  therefore,  as  I  cannot /or6<ar  (spare)  my  comptroller,  and  my  priest 

able  to  j<mrney,  I  desire  you,  my  lord,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  declare  ti> 
X€tpt  molten  of  religion,  to  send  me  some  trusty  person  with  whom  I  shall 
Qtented  to  talk  ;  but  aseturing  you,  that  if  any  servant  of  mine,  man,  woman, 
aplain,  should  move  me  contrary  to  my  conscience,  I  would  not  give  ear  to 
,  nor  sulier  the  like  to  be  used  in  my  house.  And  thus,  my  lord,  with  my 
y  commendations,  I  wish  unto  you,  and  the  rest  (of  the  council)  as  well  to 

myself. — From  my  house  at  Kenninghall,  22d  of  June,  1549. 

**  Your  assured  friend  to  my  power, 

"Maet." 

be  dispute  gathered  strength  as  it  proceeded,  and,  in  a  letter  written 
r  days  after,  she  says,  ^^  Her  poor  sick  priest,  Hopton,  has  set  out  in 
ience  to  their  orders,  though  the  weather  was  cold  and  stormy,  and 
kely  to  fail  by  the  way." 

his  controversial  correspondence  with  Somerset  was  suddenly  inter- 
Mi,  by  his  deposition  from  the  protectorship.  The  faction  which 
deposed  him  (tlie  leaders  of  which  were  Dudley,  Cranmcr,  and 
ihampton)  addressed  an  extraordinary  memorial  to  Mary,  giving 
'  own  version  of  the  transaction,  written  with  natural  partiality  to 
'  own  cause  and  conduct.  From  this  singular  document  we  abstract 
following  particulars : — 

To  XT  LAnT  MaKT's  OKACB  AlTD  MT  LADT  Kl.IZAaBTH't  GkaCB. 

t  rifiay  pleane  your  grace}  with  our  most  humble  and  hearty  commendations, 
iderbtand,  that  V'hereas  some  trouble  hath  chanced  between  us  of  the  king's 

trke's  Roynl   Authors,  and   Strype.     The  present  ducal  house  of  Rutland, 
iu  branches  of  the  name  of  Manners,  derive  descent  from  the  legitimate 
of  York  through  this  source, 
duplicate  of  this  state  paper  was  certainly  tent  to  both  tiiteYV  i*  50LSak  vo^m 
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■MVMtj*!  ooBunl  and  te  diik«  of  Soawrm,  and  beoaoM  Am  mm  nkj  kt 
•Urersely  repoorted,  we  buve  tboui^t  it  our  parts  to  signify  to'jont  gfwt  brielf 
tiow  the  matter  hath  grown,  and  by  wftiat  means  it  hath  now  ocana  to  tkb  ai* 
tremity." 

Many  sentences  then  occur,  accusing  Somertei  indefinitely  of  pnki 

nmbition,  and  impracticability  in  business,  and  at  last,  with  flying  into 

Tiolent  courses,  because  he  suspected  a  cabal  aiminst  him.  As  adcfaesisd 

.  to  the  princess  Mary«  the  following  narrative  of  the  only  miadeaM 

that  could  be  alleg^  against  the  hapless  Somerset  ia  Tety  oorioiis 


**  Woi"  resnme  his  aocnsers,  ■*  had  not  dined  aigether  abova  twiee,  bat 
diately  he  took  the  Tower,  and  raised  all  the  coontfy  about  HamplMi  Odbi^ 
krmting  and  crying  out  *that  certain  lords  had  determined  «>  dastray  the  kiag^ 
miuesty/ — ^whom  we  pmy  to  God  on  our  knees  to  make  as  old  a  kins  as  a^r  ^ 
his  progenitors  1  And  when  he  had  thus  gathered  the  people  togedier  at  Banp- 
ton  Court,  he  brought  his  mi^iesty  into  the  baseeooit  there,  and  to  the  ^le, 
oaasing  him  (good  prince)  to  say  to  the  pet^le  crowded  roond  the  gate,  *I  piay 
yon  be  good  to  us  and  our  uncle  I* " 

The  scene  of  this  stirring  historieal  drama,  we  consider,  is  that  sa- 
tk^ne  quadrangle  in  Hampton  Court,  which  opens  on  the  mer,  the 
fcndge,  and  omens ;  this,  we  think,  agireea  with  the  term  hate-^omt  it 
is  little  injured  by  the  hand  of  innovation;  and  here  imagination  cui 
picture  the  royal  boy,  with  his  noble-looking  uncle,  supplicating,  through 
the  grate,  the  motley  crowd  (assembled  from  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
the  adjacent  hamlets)  ^  to  be  good  "  to  them.  But  this  did  not  form 
the  whole  of  the  protector^s  harangue,  which  chiefly  turned  on  a  poli- 
tical intrigue  he  suspected  his  rivals  meant  to  agitate  with  the  princeM 
Mary.     The  document  proceeds — 

^When  he,  Somerset,  began  his  oration  to  the  people,  and,  among  his  other 
untrue  and  idle  sayings,  declared  *tliat  we  wanted  to  remove  him  from  hit 
office,  because  we  were  minded  to  have  your  grace  (princess  Mary)  to  be 
regent  of  the  realm ;  dilating  on  what  danger  it  would  prove  to  his  majestjr  to 
have  your  grace  (who  are  fuxt  in  succeuion  and  tUU)  to  be  in  that  place,  aod 
that  therein  was  meant  a  great  treason* — which,  as  God  knoweth,  we  Aever 
intended,  and  consider  all  laws  touching  the  government  provide  to  the  contrary; 
— ^neither  have  any  of  us  all  at  any  time,  by  word  or  writing,  opened  any  such 
matter  to  your  grace,  as  your  honour  knoweth." 

This  singular  communication  bears  every  appearance  of  a  snare,  laid 
for  Mary,  by  Dudley.  It  opened  to  her  a  prospect  which  she  had  never 
previously  contemplated,  of  governing  England,  as  princess-regent,  bf 
the  aid  of  his  faction,  after  the  deposition  of  Somerset.  Had  she  given 
way  for  one  instant  to  the  temptation  of  ambitious  vanity,  and  encou^ 
aged  Dudley  by  replying,  ^  That  as  next  in  succession  tmd  tUle^  her 
appointment  as  regent  was  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  step,''  she  bsd 
been  lost,  for  the  same  party  afterwards  conspired  to  invalidate  her  tide 
and  right  of  succession  to  the  throne.  She  knew  them  well,  and  gave 
iio  encouragement  to  the  subtle  hint.    The  whole  transaction  has,  till 

scribed  to  both,  but  is  only  pertinent  to  Mary,  as  the  contents  will  show.  It  if 
printed  at  length  in  Mr.  Tytler's  Edwiird  aiul  Mary,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Our  read- 
era  are  only  offered  the  passage  relative  to  Mary;  the  wliole  wo  earnestly  reccia 
maod  to  the  perusal  oC  Oiosa  tcalVf  d««^iQua  of  hi»torical  truth. 
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werj  recently,  slept  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  State  Paper  Ollice.  Motft 
wisely  does  Mr.  Ty^^^^  observe,  ^^  tliat  historical  truth  is  progressive,  of 
slow  attainment,  and  to  be  found,  if  anywhere,  in  the  original  letters 
of  the  times.''  To  this  may  we  add,  that  history,  separated  from  the 
cooipanionship  of  her  sister  biography,  is  an  inexplicable  riddle ;  for  in 
the  individual  characters  of  rulers  and  princes,  in  their  passions,  interests, 
and  good  or  bad  principles,  can  alone  be  traced  the  springs  of  the  out- 
ward and  visible  actions,  which  history  records. 

Dudley's  despatch,  after  detailing  many  curious  particulars  relative  to 
Edwani  VI.  and  Somerset,  irrelevant  here,  concludes  with  the  following 
strong  canvass  to  enlist  Mary  on  their  side  i-^^  We  trust  your  grace,  in 
our  just  and  faithful  quarrel,  will  stand  with  us,  and  thus  shall  we  pray 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  preservation  of  your  grace's  health." 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  Mary's  kindness,  on  her  accession,  to  Somer- 
set's down-uodden  and  persecuted  family,  after  his  enemies  had  wreaked 
their  final  vengeance  on  him,  that  she  by  no  means  approved  of  his  ruin 
and  execution ;  and  it  is  certain,  from  the  immediate  renewal  of  aggra- 
vated severities  against  her,  for  the  practice  of  her  domestic  worship, 
that  ^  her  grace  did  not  stand  "  with  his  enemies  according  to  their 
earnest  request.  Indeed,  Mary's  utter  retreat  from  all  political  agitation, 
io  her  brother's  stormy  minority,  was  a  respectable  trait  in  her  charac- 
ter, and  coincides  entirely  with  Pollino's  narrative  regarding  her  father's 
death-bed  charge.  Whenever  she  w^as  at  issue  with  the  ministers  of 
Edward  VI.,  her  disagreement  was  wholly  personal,  and  nev^r  of  a  pub- 
lic nature.  It  was  pasjisive  and  defensive,  and  limited  to  repelling  their 
interference  with  her  domestic  aliar  and  worsiiip ;  and,  when  she  resisted 
their  attacks,  she  neitiier  meddled  with  their  intrigues,  fomented  their 
Actions,  nor  encouraged  their  enemies. 

When  the  Dudley  regency  arrested  her  chaplains  for  officiating  in  her 
chapel,  she  appealed  to  tlie  emperor  on  the  subject ;'  and  his  ambassador, 
April  1 9th,  1 550,  demanded  of  the  privy  council  ^^  that  the  lady  Mary 
might  have  her  mass,  wiiich  was  denied,"  says  her  royal  brother,  in  his 
journal.  The  denial  was  in  ambiguous  terms,  since  the  im()crial  am- 
bassador understood  that  ^^  permission  had  been  granted."  Yet  molesta 
tion  to  the  princesss  continued  during  the  whole  year,  and  towards  the 
autumn  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  Sleantime,  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
became  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  but  was  informed  by  her  brother  ^  t!iat 
Dou  Louis,  the  infant  of  Portugal,  was  engaged  in  a  marriage-treaty  for 
the  princess  Mary,  and,  when  that  was  determined,  he  should  be  answer- 
ed." The  duke  of  Brunswick  was  the  second  illustrious  wooer  Mary 
had  had  from  among  the  champions  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the 
marquess  of  Branden burgh  soon  after  offered  her  his  hand.  Tliere  seems, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward,  to  have  been  as  many  overtures  for  her 

'  SevefHl  of  hor  letters  to  Charled  V.  are  extant  in  the  Borleigli  Papers  (Haynes'tf 
t'olle<-ti«»ri.)  'rii»*y  are  iiiconsequcntiHl,  beinjE^  merely  compliiiKMitury,  mid  are 
mu  uorih  translating.  Her  contidciitial  letters  were  in  tiic  EsKnirial.  Great 
numbers  of  them  were  destroyed,  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century,  by 
being  u.«ed  n»  waste  paper,  together  with  the  letters  of  tlie  si«ter»  and  aunts  of 
Charted  V. 
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narriage  as  when  her  &ther  was  alive.  She  gave  her  eonaent  to  ibt 
alliaoee  with  Don  Louis,  of  Portugal ;  but  the  match  waa  nerer  coo- 
dnded' 

The  emperor  threatened  England  with  war,  if  the  lady  Maiy  was  not 
exempted  from  all  penal  law  against  nonconformity,  which  was  at  this 
time  severe;'  and,  when  the  young  king  positively  refused  to  peraiit 
mass  to  be  said  in  her  chapel,  the  emperor  Charies  aent  ahips  (com* 
manded  by  one  of  his  Flemings,  named  Scipperus),  to  hover  off  ihe  CMt 
coast,  to  receive  Mary  on  board,  and  carry  her  to  the  protection  of  his 
lister,  the  queen  of  Hungary.*  King  Edward  ordered  air  John  Gates  to 
watch,  that  his  recusant  sister  was  not  stolen  away  from  Newhall  (which 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater,  in  Essex}  to  Antwerpi 
This  measure  was  expected,  because  it  was  said  at  court,  ^  that  more 
than  one  of  her  gentlemen  had  been  to  the  coast,  and  examined  the  best 

£  laces  for  her  embarkation.''  Thus  it  appears  her  &vourite  scat  of 
Fewhall  was  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  court 
The  privy  council  endeavoured  to  entice  Mary  finom  the  forbiddea 
ground  of  Newhall,  by  amiable  representations,  that  the  air  of  Esiex 
was  bad  for  her  health,  and  the  cause  of  a  fit  of  illness  which  attacked 
her  in  the  November  of  1550 ;  in  answer,  she  wrote  the  following  letter, 
which  is  pleasantly  worded,  and  from  which  may  be  gathered  informfr- 
taon  regarding  her  health  and  residences.  It  was  probably  addressed  to 
the  lord-privy-scal,  Bedford,  with  whom  she  was  always  on  friendly 
terms : — 

**My  lord, — I  nio^t  heartily  thank  you  for  your  gentle  and  kind  letters.  And, 
whereas  it  a>lioiiid  seem  to  you,  and  others  my  friends,  that  the  soil  and  air  of 
this  house  might  be  the  reason  of  my  sickness,  for  recovery  whereof  you  tliiiik 
it  gootl  I  shoiild  remove  from  the  same.  My  lonl,  the  truth  is,  neither  tlie  bouie 
or  the  air  is  herein  to  be  suspected,  but  the  time  of  the  year,  being  the  fall  of  the 
leaf;  at  which  time,  1  have  seldom  escaped  the  &ame  disease  these  many  years 
—and  the  rather,  to  prove  tlie  air  is  not  the  evil,  I  have  not  at  present  (thaniLf 
be  to  God)  any  of  my  household  sick.  Notwithstanding,  I  had  made  my  pro- 
visions at  Wanstead  and  bt.  John's^  this  two  months  past  where  I  intended  to 
have  been  all  this  winter ;  but  by  reason  of  one  departed  at  Wanstead  of  the 
plague,  who  was  buried  in  the  churchyard,  very  near  to  my  gate,  I  was  driven 
from  tliat  house  ;  and  then  my  disease  coming  on  me  so  sore  (hearing  also  thai 
the  air  of  St.  Jolin's  was  not  clear),  1  durst  not  venture  to  take  so  far  a  journey, 

"Stryi)e's  Notes  to  Hayward's  Edward  VI.  W.  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

*  The  tirst  of  the!«  acts  of  parliament,  enforcing  conformity  with  the  Protestant 
church  of  England,  under  cruel  penal  laws,  was  just  carried  into  effecL  Joan 
Bocher  was  under  sentence  of  the  fiery  death,  she  aflerwards  suffered.  Several 
Dutchmen,  condemned  to  the  flames,  bore  fagots  to  St  Paul's,  and  one  wu 
burnt  to  death.  Sir  Antliony  Browne,  a  faithful  and  honest  ser\'ant  of  the  crown, 
and  several  more,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  Catholicism.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  tlie  great  bulk  of  the  English  Catholics  who  had  complied 
with  the  measures  of  Henry  VIII.  were  not  in  communion  with  the  pope;  but 
it  would  be  an  historical  absurdity  to  call  them  papUti,  because  they  would  oot 
use  the  Common  Praver. 

m 

■King  Edward's  Journal.     Burnet,  vol   ii.,  part  2,  pp.  9-16. 

*St.  JohnV  is  always  alluded  to  as  the  town-house  of  the  princess.  It  seems 
tn  have  been  St.  Jolin's.  Clerkenwcll,  where  the  UospitalLeri  had  been  dispo^ 
S0f5e J  of  a  magnificent  inan&'ion  b^  ^eivc^f  \ WL 
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die  if  ay  (delay)  whereof  was  a  grief  to  me,  becaose  the  chief  intent  of  the  nroo 
«ra«  to  i»ee  the  king's  majettty. 

**  So  liaving  no  house  of  my  own  near  hand,  I  thought  it  not  meet  to  make 
more  provision  in  any  other,  but  determined  to  rest  here  *  till  Christmas  was 
past,  and  i-aused  mine  officers  to  provide  accordingly.  Moreover,  for  the  better 
amendment  of  my  health,  you  so  gently  offer  me  the  choice  of  any  of  the  king's 
majesty's  houses,  or  any  other  man's  house  being  meet  to  be  had,  jrou  wouid 
five  order  for  the  same.  My  lord,  jrour  gentleness  in  this,  or  in  any  other  of 
my  causes,  doth  appear  so  unfeigned  ly,  that  I  hare  just  occasion  to  tliink  you  my 
very  ftiend ;  and  not  being  otherwise  able  to  recompense  you,  I  shall  pray  for  jrou. 

** Hereafter,  if  I  shall  espy  any  house  meet  for  my  purpose,  I  shall  m:ike  bold 
10  require  yout  favour  therein;  for  I  mean,  if  strength  and  health  will  suffer 
me,  to  change  the  air  and  house  here  for  the  cleansing  of  the  same,  ami  l>«>rTOw  my 
lord-chancellor's  house  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  who  very  gently  hath  offered  ma 
the  same.  And  thus  with  my  most  hearty  commendations,  I  wi»h  you  well  to 
do,  as  myself. — From  Beaulitu  (Newhall),  the  23  of  November. 

**  Your  assured  friend  to  my  power, 

"MlMT." 

This  letter  was  so  represented,  that  it  produced  the  observation  from 
the  younff  king,  in  his  journal,  *^  that  the  lady  Mary  refused  to  come  to 
bins.''  Throughout  the  winter  the  controversy  continued,  regarding  the 
ritual  used  in  her  chapel,  which,  at  last,  became  so  serious,  tliat  she 
resolved  to  appeal  to  her  brother  in  person.  The  offence  given  by  Mary 
was,  that  she  did  not  have  her  service  celebrated  with  closed  doors,  but 
permitted  her  neighbours  to  come  in  crowds,  to  share  in  her  worship. 

All  ecclesiastics  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  no  Christian  congregation 
can  thrust  members  of  the  same  (kith  from  the  door  of  their  place  of 
worship,  while  divine  service  is  celebrating,  if  there  is  room  within  for 
their  presence.  Yet,  in  the  frightful  system  of  antagonism,  which  has 
only  abated  within  the  last  liundred  years,  the  struggle  of  each  party, 
at  it  rose  to  power,  was  to  suppress  the  resort  of  the  people  to  rifal 
places  of  worship.  Mary  could  no  more  lock  herself  into  her  chapel, 
at  a  Catholic,  than  we,  as  Protestants,  could  bar  the  door  of  a  church  in 
sermon  time.  She  was  accused  of  usurping  the  parish  churclies  near 
her  residences,  occupying  them  with  her  chaplains,  and  caiuing  mass  to 
be  celebrated  therein ;  but  that  this  'ib  a  false  statement,  bishop  Ridley 
himself  implied,  for,  in  his  subsequent  discussion  with  her,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preaching  to  her,  she  referred  him  to  the  parish  church  at  Huns- 
don,  as  the  proper  place  for  his  ministry.' 

Early  in  the  following  spring  she  was  resident  at  Wanstead,  close  to 
London.  A  contemporary  thus  describes  her  manner  of  going  to  court : 
— ^  She  mounted  her  horse,  and,  attended  by  a  noble  cavalcade  of  ladies 
ind  gentlemen,  rode  through  Fleet  Street  to  Westminster.'^  Her  inten- 
tion was  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  her  brother,  on  the  interruption 
hit  ministers  were  then  offering  to  her  domestic  worship.  Every  one 
of  her  numerous  retinue  wore  a  black  rosary  and  cross  hanging  at  the 
firdle,  a  display  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  irritation,  and  catised  infi- 
niie  offence  to  the  Protestant  court  of  the  young  king.* 

*  At  Beaulieu,  now  Newhall,  near  Chelmsford. 

*  Sirype,  vol.  ii.  part  3,  p.  334. 

*  March  18.     This  Cottonian  chronicler  (edited  by  sir  F.  Bfaddcn,  Pf\.T<|  Vmm 
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M  At  tfie  great  |B(ate  of  the  palace  she  alighted,  uid  Mr.  Wingiidd, 
comptroller  of  the  kqig'^s  household,  and  many  lords,  attended  her  there; 
and  so  she  was  brought  through  the  hall  unto  the  chamber  of  piesenee, 
and  so  tihe  tarried  there  two  hours  and  ate  a  goodly  banqaet" 

Succeeding  years  have  drawn  the  veil  from  ^  the  two  boon'  eoofer- 
ence,"  whicli  was  Mary^s  concern  at  court,  rather  than  the  g*Kxfly  ban- 
quet. ^  The  lady  Mary,  my  sister,"  says  young  Edwaird,  in  his  joanal, 
^  came  to  me  at  ^Vestminster^  where,  after  salutations,  she  was  called 
with  my  council  into  a  chamber,  where  Mras  declared  how  long  1  hid 
Buflered  her  mass  agaiwtt  my  wilU  in  tlie  hope  of  her  reconciliation,  and 
how  (now  being  no  hope,  which  I  perceived  by  her  letters),  except  I 
saw  some  short  amendment,  1  could  not  bear  it"  He  told  her,  more- 
over, ^  she  was  to  obey  as  a  subject,  not  rule  as  a  sovereign."  She 
answered,  *^  that  her  soul  was  God's,  and  her  faith  she  would  not  change, 
nor  dissemble  her  opinion  with  contrary  words."  She  likewise  ofieied 
*^  to  lay  lier  head  on  tlie  block  in  testimony  of  the  same."  To  which  it 
appears  the  young  king  answered  with  some  tender  and  graeioas  words. 
They  are,  however,  recorded  by  his  sister,  and  not  by  himself.  It  ii 
singular,  that  the  same  historians,  who  have  loaded  young  Edward  wiih 
undeserved  praise,  have  here  accused  him  of  designs  oo  his  sister^s  life. 
The  truth  is,  no  one  talked  of  cutting  off  her  head  but  herself;  and 
there  exists  her  own  evidence,  that  her  brother  received  her  ardent  pro- 
posals of  martyrdom  with  gentle  and  soothing  expressions.*  Some 
alarm  was  evidently  felt  for  the  princess  by  the  populace,  whose  idol 
she  then  was ;  but  she  seems  to  have  parted  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
king,  whatever  resentment  she  bore  to  the  counciU  since  she  obtained 
leave  to  visit  her  favourite  seat  of  Beaulieu  ^Xewhall),  in  Essex.  The 
chronicler  before  quoted  continues,  that,  after  the  goodly  banqueu  the 
same  afternoon,  ^^  siie  took  horse  and  rode  back  to  St.  John's^  and  there 
she  lay  all  night,  and  on  the  morrow  her  grace  rode  to  NewlialL  io 
Essex,  and  there  hides  with  grace  and  honour, — thanks  to  God  and  the 
king  her  brother." 

The  king,  it  may  be  perceived  by  his  journal,  was  personallv  af- 
grieved  by  tfie  reluctance  his  sister  Mary  manifested  at  visiting  his  court ; 
yet,  had  there  existed  no  religious  differences,  the  ceremonial  imposed 
upon  every  one  who  approached  the  Tudor  sovereigns  must  have  been 
dillicult  for  an  invalid  to  support.  ^  When  one  of  the  king's  sisters  eats 
with  him,"  says  the  Florentine  ambassador,  Ubaldini,  ^  she  may  not  sit 
on  a  chair  but  a  mere  bench,  and  so  far  distant  fiom  the  head  of  the 
table  and  the  king,  that  the  canopy  does  not  overhang  her.  The  cere- 
monies observed  before  sitting  down  to  table  are  truly  laughable.  1  hive 
seen,  for  example,  the  princess  Elizabeth  drop  on  one  knee  five  timee 
before  her  brother  ere  she  took  her  place."  The  king  was  answeied  on 
the  knee  every  time  he  addressed  any  one,  even  of  the  highest  rank. 

KxpeniHJs,  p.  ex.)  ilates  Mary's  visit  to  court  a  day  earlier  than  her  brother  Joei 
>n  his  joiiniul.  6trype's  ediiion  of  the  same,  adds  the  incident  of  the  biack  lo 
•aries. 

*The  kjng  scored  these  words  through  in  the  journal,  as  if  to  expunge  them. 

*&e  her  Icticr,  whicVi  i»  »ub«e<\\iAu\VY  <vuoiad  at  p.  176  of  this  volume. 
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Laughable  it  was,  that  the  representatives  of  Owen  Tudor  should 
•zmct  from  their  court  almost  oriental  prostration,  when  it  is  evident, 
from  the  minute  descriptions  of  Froissart,  that  the  mightiest  of  the  ma- 
jestic Plantagenets,  Eld  ward  III.,  required  no  such  servility;  but  the  law 
had  been  so  altered,  by  the  slavish  parliaments  of  Henry  Vlll.,  that  the 
national  high  spirit  of  the  English  was  crushed  in  the  dust 

The  very  day  after  Mary's  visit,  the  emperor's  ambassador  declared 
^that  if  his  master's  kinswoman  was  any  further  molested  in  her  reli- 
gious rites,  he  should  quit  the  country,  preparatory  to  a  declaration  of 
war.''  The  ministers,  and  even  the  bishops,  of  the  young  king,  assured 
him,  that  war  with  the  Low  Countries  would  be  utter  ruin  to  England, 
and  that  he  must  wink  at  his  sister's  mass  for  awliile, — whereat  he 
wept;'  and  the  enforced  toleration  did  not  last  long;  for  Francis  Mallet, 
the  head  chaplain  to  the  princess's  household,  was  seized  and  confined 
rigidly  in  the  Tower :  a  person  was  placed  in  his  cell,  night  and  day,  to 
watch  what  he  said  and  did.  This  was  the  more  to  be  deplored,  since 
Biallet  had  shown,  by  aiding  Mary  in  the  translation  of  Erasmus,  a  ten- 
dency to  liberality  of  principles;  and  when  such  a  person  meets  perse- 
cution, the  mischief  done  to  the  general  cause  of  Christianity  is  great, 
•tnce  all  the  tendencies  to  kindliness  and  mutual  forbearance  are  changed 
into  polemic  fury.  Mallet  was  esteemed  by  queen  Katharine  Parr,  and 
was  a  retiring  character,  but  a  man  of  great  learning  and  sincerity,  lie 
had  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  princess  Mary,  and  it  was  to  him  she 
addressed  the  following  words,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer  she  composed : — 
^Good  Francis,  pray  that  I  may  have  grace  to  obtain  the  petitions  con- 
tained in  this  prayer  above  written.  Your  assured  loving  mistress, 
during  life, — Marie."  ^  When  this  old  and  tried  friend  was  dragged 
Irom  under  her  roof  to  prison,  Mary  wrote  earnest  letters  of  reinon:itrance 
to  her  brother  and  his  council,  but  in  vain.  She  continued,  however,  to 
have  her  religious  ser^'ice  celebrated  by  her  remaining  chaplains, 
■Ithough,  in  the  following  August,  another  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
it  She  was  at  Copt  Hall,  Waltham,  Essex,  when  the  king  and  council 
sent  for  the  comptroller  of  her  household,  Mr.  Robert  Rochester,  with 
Mr.  Walgrave  and  sir  Francis  Inglefield,  her  two  other  principal  otHcers ; 
and,  after  using  many  menaces  and  persuasions,  charged  them  to  return 
to  their  mistress,  and  inform  her  and  her  remaining  chaplains,  that  mass 
ihould  not  be  continued ;  in  short,  these  officers  were  charged  to  control 
the  princess  in  her  own  house,  by  altogether  putting  a  stop  to  her  re- 
l^ious  service;*  and  if,  in  consequence,  she  discharged  them  from  her 
lervice,  they  were  to  stay  nevertheless,  and  enforce  the  king's  orders. 
Most  unwillingly,  and  with  heavy  hearts,  did  Mary's  oHicers  de(>art  on 
this  errand.  IJow  they  sped  in  their  attempts  to  control  their  mistress  their 
twrn  words  will  best  testify : — ^  We  arrived  at  Copped  Hall,  August  1 5, 
late  in  the  evening ;  but  as  the  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  her  grace 
was  to  receive  the  sacrament,  we  abstained  from  delivering  the  letters 
before  noon,  lest  she  should  be  disquieted."     After  dinner,  they  pre- 

*  Ktiward'f  Journal,  as  quoted  in  Lingard  and  Madden. 

■  bit  F.  Madden  8  Privy  Purne  Ex|>en>c9,  p.*  cxxxvi. 

•Privy  Council  Book.     Likewise  Ellis's  Letters,  First  Sanaa, 
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•ented  the  letters,  delirered  to  them  at  Hampton  Goart,  on  Ae  14th; 
and,  when  the  princess  had  read  them,  they  prayed  her  to  be  eonteoied 
to  hear  the  commission  they  had  received  of  the  council.  To  which  her 
grace  made  answer,  ^  that  she  knew  right  well  that  their  commissioii 
agreed  with  the  letters  before  her,  therefore  they  need  not  rehearse  iL** 
They  implored  her  to  permit  them  to  obey  the  council,  and  at  last  she 
consented  to  hear  their  message,  but  was  marvellously  oflended  wheo 
she  heard  it,  and  forbade  them  ^  to  declare  the  same  to  her  chaplains  and 
household ;  if  they  did,  they  must  no  longer  consider  her  as  theb  mis- 
tress,— moreover,  she  would  leave  the  house  directly.'^  As  during  this 
interview  they  all  observed  ^that  her  colour  often  altered,  and  she 
seemed  passioned  and  unquiet,  they  forbore  to  trouble  her  &rther,  lea^ 
ing  that  the  troubling  her  might  bring  on  an  attack  of  her  old  disease;" 
they,  therefore,  begged  her  ^  to  consider  the  matter  within  herself,  and 
pause  upon  her  answer  to  the  council  till  the  next  Wednesday,  when 
they  would  ivait  upon  her  grace  again  to  hear  further  her  pleasore;" 
adding,  that  they  did  this  hoping  ^  to  find  her  more  conformable." 

On  Wednesday  they  found  her  any  thing  but  conformable,  for  die 
would  not  permit  them  to  declare  their  charge,  from  the  council,  to  her 
chaplains  and  family,  saying  ^  her  household  were  enjoying  the  eom- 
pletest  peace  and  quiet,  and  if  they  chose  to  disturb  her  and  them,  and 
any  ill  should  arise,  they,  the  said  Rochester,  Inglefield,  and  Walgrafe, 
must  answer  for  the  blame  of  it."*  On  this  they  preferred  returning  to 
the  council,  without  performing  their  commission,  contenting  theiD- 
aelves  with  bringing  to  Windsor,  for  his  mi^esty,  ^^  letters  from  the  lady 
Mary's  grace,  as  foUoweth  : " — 

*My  duty  most  humbly  remembered  to  your  majesty. 

"It  may  please  you  to  be  advertised, 'that  I  have  by  my  servants  received 
your  most  honourable  letter,  the  contents  whereof  do  not  a  little  trouble  me ; 
and  so  much  the  more,  for  that  any  of  my  servants  should  move  or  trouble  me, 
in  matters  touching  my  soul,  which  I  think  the  meanest  subject  in  your  realm, 
oould  evil  bear  at  their  servants'  hand,  having  for  my  part  utterly  refused  hers* 
tofore  to  talk  with  tliem,  in  such  matters,  and  of  all  other  ]>ersons  least  regarded 
them,  therein. 

**To  them  I  have  declared  what  I  think,  as  she,  which  trusteth  your  m^jestf, 
would  have  suffered  me,  yx>ur  poor  humble  sister  and  bedeswoman.  to  bavs 
used  the  accustomed  mass,  which  the  king,  your  fiither  and  mine,  with  all  bii 
predecessors,  evermore  used,  wherein  also  I  have  been  brought  up  front  my 
youth ;  and  thereunto  my  conscience  doth  not  only  bind  me  (which  will  by  bo 
means  sutfer  me  to  think  one  thing  and  do  anorher),  but  also  the  promise  mads 
to  the  emperor,  by  your  majesty's  council,  was  an  assurance  to  rae.  that  in  m 
doing  I  should  not  break  the  laws,  although  they  seem  now  to  qualify  and  deof 
Che  thing. 

"And  at  my  last  waiting  on  your  highness,  I  was  so  bold  as  to  declare  my 
mind  and  ci>ii<cienct\  and  desired  your  highness,  rather  than  constrain  it,  to  tab 
my  li/f.  wliereunto  your  majesty  made  me  a  very  gentU  answer. 

"And  now  I  beseech  your  highness  to  give  me  leave  to  write,  what  I  think, 
touching  your  majesty's  letters.     Indeed,  they  may  be  signed  with  your  owi 

'See  the  original  MS.  Harleian.  35*2.  fol.  Ibti.  It  is  printed  with  some  acota 
comments,  in  »ir  Henry  Ellis's,  first  collection  of  English  Lettera.  The  narra^ 
Cive  of  the  unfortunate  otficers  is  drawn  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  collectioft 
«f  air  T.  Phillips,  ai  MiddVe  Vl\U. 
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iMUiJ,  and  nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  not  your  majesty's  in  effect ;  becnnso  it 
is  well  known,  thnt  heretofore,  I  have  declared  in  the  presence  of  your  highness 
dmL  tboagh  (our  Lord  be  praised)  your  majesty  hifth  far  more  knowledge,  and 
fieater  gifts,  tlian  others  of  your  years,  yet  it  is  not  pu^sible,  that  your  iiigliness 
can  at  tliese  years  be  a  judge  in  matters  of  religion;  and  thercibre,  1  take  i:, 
that  the  matter  proceedeth,  from  such,  as  do  wi;)h  tliose  things  to  take  place, 
which  be  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  by  whose  doings,  your  majesty  nut 
offended,  I  mean  not  to  rule  my  conscience. 

■*And  thns,  without  molesting  your  highness  any  farther,  I  hombly  beseech 
the  lanie  erer,  for  God*s  sake,  to  bear  with  me,  as  you  have  done  ;  and  not  to 
think,  that  by  my  doings  or  example,  any  inconvenience  might  grow  to  your 
mijesty  or  to  your  realm,  for  I  use  it  not  allur  any  such  sort — putting  (having) 
BO  doubt  but  in  time  to  come,  whether  I  live  or  die,  your  majesty  ^hall  perceive 
mine  intent  is  grounded,  upon  a  true  love  towards  you ;  whose  royal  estaie  I 
beseech  Almighty  God  long  to  continue,  which  is,  and  shall  be,  my  prayer, 
•coord ing  to  my  duty. 

**And  after  pardon  craved,  of  your  majesty,  for  this  rude  and  bold  letter;  if^ 
neither  at  my  humble  suit,  nor  for  the  regard  of  the  promise  made  to  the  em> 
peror,  you  will  sutier  and  bear  with  me  as  you  have  done,  till  your  majesty 
may  be  a  judge  herein  yourself,  and  right  understand  their  proceeding  (of 
which  yet  I  despair  not),  rather  than  to  offend  Grod  and  my  conscience,  I  olTor 
my  body  at  your  will,  and  death  ihail  be  more  welcome  than  life  with  a  troubled 


*Most  humbly  beseeching  your  migesty  to  pardon  my  slowness  in  answering 
your  letters,  for  my  old  disease  would  not  suffer  mo.  to  write  any  s^ioner.  And 
thns  I  pray  Almighty  God  to  keep  your  majesty,  in  all  virtue,  and  honour,  and 
long  life,  at  his  pleasure. — From  my  poor  house  at  Copped  Hall  (E^sex)  the 
I9lh  of  August 

**Tour  majesty's  most  humble  sister, 

"  Mamt." 

Edward  VI.  and  his  council  took  four  days,  for  the  consideration  of 
this  lettei ;  nor  could  they  derise  a  more  rational  scheme  of  reducing 
the  recusant  princess  to  conformity,  than  by  continuing  to  excite  her 
own  serrants  to  control  her,  ^  who  being  accustomed  to  render  her 
implicit  obedience,^  were,  as  she  shrewdly  remarked,  ^  the  last  persons 
likely  to  enforce  it.*^  And  so  it  proved ;  for  when  Robert  Rochester, 
her  principal  officer,  was  brought  before  the  king  and  council,  in  order 
to  receire  a  second  code  of  instructions,  on  his  return  to  hui  vocation 
in  the  household  of  the  princess,  he  flatly  refused  to  carry  any  more 
messages,  vowing  ^  he  had  had  enough  of  his  first  conimis^i^ion ;  they 
might  send  him  to  prison  if  they  liked,  but  as  to  face  his  mistress,  on 
■ny  such  errands,  he  would  no/.'^'  Sir  Francis  Inglcfield  and  Mr.  Wat- 
glare  were  precincly  in  the  same  mind,  refusing  to  intermeddle  with  the 
rriigious  rites,  in  the  household  of  their  lady,  saying  it  was  against  their 
eonscieoces.  In  this  dilemma,  the  council  found  they  must  carry  their 
own  messagps  themselves ;  accordingly,  a  deputation  of  their  b<Mly  set 
tittf  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  princess  to  obedience.  The  persons 
composing  it  were  the  lord-chancellor  Rich,  sir  Anthony  Wingfield 
(comptroller  of  the  king's  household),  and  Mr.  Petre;  they  likewise 
brought  a  gentleman,  who  meant  to  favour  Mary  with  his  service,  in 
pisre  of  the  impracticable  Robert  Rorhc:»ter,  who  was  forthwith  cou 
veyed  prisoner,  lirst  to  the  Fleet,  and  then  to  the  Tower. 

■  Privy  Council  fiof>k.  reign  of  luVwatOl  W. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  privy  councillors  at  Copt  Hall  cannot  be 
better  narrated,  than  in  the  wonis  of  the  lord-chancellor'  himself,  who, 
in  a  very  tragic  tone,  thtis  relates  a  scene,  which,  contrasted  with  ihe 
•ad  and  teart\d  events  of  those  times  of  terror,  positively  ends  with  a 
tinge  of  comedy : — 

^*  I,  the  lord-chancellor,  delivered  his  majesty'^s  letters  to  the  lady 
Mary,  who  received  them  on  her  knees,  saying,  that  she  would  kiss  the 
letter  because  the  king  had  signed  it,  and  not  for  the  matter  contained 
therein,  which  was  merely  the  doings  of  the  council.  Keadiog  it  lo 
herself,  she  said  these  words  in  our  hearing : — 

^•Ah!  good  Mr.  Cecil  took  much  pains  here.'" 

When  they  began  to  exhort  her,  on  the  business  they  came  on,  she 
prayed  them  to  be  brief;  **fur,^'  said  she,  ^  I  am  ill  at  ease  in  health, 
and  I  shall,  mayhap,  make  you  a  short  answer,  having  written  my  miul 
to  his  majesty,  with  mine  own  baud.'' 

Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  in  their  exhortation,  and  ofiered  to 
chow  her  the  names  of  all  the  council,  who  had  resolved  she  should 
not  have  the  private  mass  in  her  house.  ^She  cared  not,"  she  said. 
^  for  the  rehearsal  of  their  names,  for  she  knew  they  were  all  of  one 
mind  therein.  And,"  added  she,  ^  rather  than  use  any  other  service  thaa 
that  ordaitiod  during  the  life  of  my  fattier,  I  wdl  lay  my  head  on  thf 
block ;  but,"  she  continued,  ^^  1  am  unworthy  to  sutler  death  in  so  ?•»»; 
a  cause.  And  though  his  majesty,  good  sweet  kin?,  liave  more  kno^- 
ledt^e  than  any  other  of  his  years,  yet  it  is  not  possible  for  him.  at  pr«^ 
sent,  to  be  a  judge  of  all  things ;  for  instance,  if  ships  were  to  be  *fn\ 
to  sea,  I  am  sure  vou  would  not  think  him  able  to  decide  what  «h'>u. ! 
be  done,  and  much  less  can  he,  at  his  age,  judge  in  questions  of  divini:v. 
Howbeiu  if  my  chaplains  do  say  no  mas.s  1  can  hear  none,  no  more 
can  my  poor  servants ;  as  to  my  priests,  tfiey  know  what  they  hare  :o 
do,  if  they  refuse  to  say  mass  for  fear  of  imprisonment ;  they  may  ac« 
therein,  as  thev  will,  but  none  of  your  new  service  shall  be  said  in  anr 
house  of  mine,  and  if  any  be  said  in  it  I  will  not  tarry  in  it  an  hour." 

They  then  told  her  how  the  king  had  commanded  her  compiroller. 
Mr.  Robert  Rochester,  to  enforce  his  councifs  orders,  and  how  dl  a;:^ 
inellif'iently  he  and  his  colleagues  had  done  the  errand,  and  of  their  da: 
disobedience  when  commanded  to  return  with  a  second  message. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  information  gave  the  princess  Mary  ex- 
treme satisfaction :  friendless  and  op[)ressed  she  might  be,  but  it  vts 

*  Privy  O.Miuil  Bciok.  ai;fJ  Ellis's  Letters.  Fi^^t  Series.  Thi<  lOr.J-.•!■v■.^.v  i.:- 
Rich,  nri  anci-iiiit  r.fill  hoa.th,  rcsijnied  die  seals  a  few  months  afterwarU.  ;>^ 
Edward  VI.  s  Journal.)  He  was  the  same  person,  who  clinri^x»d  i'lio  fav-;:-. 
by  the  in-rseciitiun  of  sir  Thomas  More,  and  wltose  perjured  trstimony  wa*  'J-^ 
only  ?ha'U>\v  nf  witncs?  a;:ainst  him.  He  is  the  man  who  is  accn^ed  by  F*.!  -: 
throwing  uli"  his  j;«>wn,  aji-l  aiding  Wriothesley  in  working  the  nirk  that  ti-rti-r-i 
po«»r  Anne  A^k•■u^  in  or!er  to  wring  from  her  evidence  to  de?TF«iy  »jurv»n  Ki* 
tharine  I'arr.  Yvi.  in  l.'ijl.he  voluntarily  went  to  harass  Marj*.  into  cor. fL-'.-r.  ".jf 
with  ilie  vory  rrli;:i.»:i,  lor  the  prof»*s.*ion  of  which  lie  almost  lore  the  ler-iv? 
frame  of  Anne  A?kt»v\  :o  pieces.  Who  will  l)e|ieve  that  this  inconsistent  p-r«*- 
ViiinT  lia-l  any  real  re  .::ion  ?  He  evidently  had  none,  excepting  a  worldij  i-it' 
Jntry  for  !iie  >^  nV  of  V.\c  ivii^xun?.  «>N<i\«\^\, 
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ericleDt  she  was  still  absolute  mistress  in  her  own  domicile ;  and  her 
servants  preferred  gainsaying  a  king  and  liis  council,  to  the  task  of 
contradicting  her  under  her  own  roof.  With  true  woman^s  wit  she 
rejoined — 

^  It  was  not  the  wisest  of  all  councils,  that  sent  her  own  servants  to 
control  her,  in  her  own  house ;  for  of  all  persons  she  was  least  likely 
to  obey  those  who  had  been  always  used  to  obey  her  implicitly.  As 
for  their  punishment,  the  lords  must  use  them  as  they  thought  fit;*'' 
•*  but  if  they  refused  to  do  your  message,"  added  she,  ^  they  were  the 
honester  men,  I  wis." 

Then  the  chancellor  opened  at  length,  regarding  the  message  of 
Qiarles  V.  in  her  behalf,  to  the  privy  council,  to  which  she  replied : — 

^  I  have  the  emperor's  letter,  in  his  own  handwriting,  testifying  that 
an  actual  promise  was  made,  by  the  council,  that  the  mass  should  be 
permitted  me,  nor  can  you  marvel,  that  I  credit  the  emperor's  writing 
more  than  your  words ;  and,  though  you  esteem  the  emperor  so  little, 
yet  should  ye  show  me  more  favour  than  ye  do,  even  for  my  father's 
bake,  who  made  the  most  of  ye  what  ye  be  now,  almost  out  of  no- 
thing." 

This  observation  must  liave  been  peculiarly  cutting  to  those  in  her 
presence,  since  Henry  VIII.  had,  really,  raised  them  from  the  lowest  rank 
of  English  gentry ;  and  they  were  remarkable  for  no  talent,  excepting 
the  art  of  skilful  compliance  with  every  persecuting  whim  of  the  sove- 
reign that  happened  to  be  reigning,  whether  directed  against  Protestants 
or  Catholics. 

**  *  As  for  the  emperor,'  continued  the  princess, '  were  he  dead,  I  would 
do  just  as  I  do  now ;  notwithstanding,  to  be  plain  with  you,  his  ambas- 
sador shall  know  how  I  am  used.' "  "^^  After  this,"  resumes  lord-chan- 
eellor  Rich,  '^  she  was  told  that  the  king  hud  appointed  a  person  to 
supply  the  place  of  her  impracticable  comptroller,  Rochester,  who  was 
•ent  to  prison  for  refusing  to  carry  the  messages  of  the  council." 

^  ^  I  shall  appoint  mine  own  officers,' quoth  she,  *  for  my  years  are 
sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  and  if  ye  leave  your  new  comptroller  within 
my  gates,  out  of  them  I  go  forthwith,  for  we  twain  will  not  abide  in  the 
same  house.  And,'  added  she,  ^  I  am  sickly,  yet  will  I  not  die  willingly ; 
but,  if  1  chance  to  die,  I  will  protest  openly  that  ye  of  the  council  be 
the  cause  of  my  death.' 

**  And,  having  said  this,  she  on  her  knees  delivered  a  ring,  as  a  token 
to  the  king,  saying,  ^  that  she  would  die  his  true  subject  and  sister,  and 
obey  him  in  all  things,  except  matters  of  religion ;  but  this,'  she  added, 
^  will  never  be  told  his  majesty.'  And,  having  said  this,  she  departed 
into  her  bedchamber." 

^Then  the  lord-chancellor  called  the  chaplains  of  her  household 
before  him,  and  commanded  and  threatened  them  if  they  said  aught  but 

•Tliey  were  keju  in  pri«vjn  durinfr  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
(tt  leatft  Mr.  Witl^rrave's  family  annals  [see  Burke  s  Peerage]  affirm  that  he  wat 
found  in  prison  by  Mary,  at  hor  accesnion.)  Mary  remembered  the  fidolity,  with 
which  t!iey  suifered  in  her  cause,  and  bountifully  rewarded  tliem  for  all  they 
had  en.'! II red. 
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the  tsevriee  contained  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book.  The  chapUm. 
af\er  sotne  lake^  promised  to  obey.''  When  departing,  the  lord-chan- 
cellor and  his  company  went  down  into  the  court-yard  and  waited  a  few 
minutes,  while  search  was  made  for  one  of  the  chaplains,  who  had  fot 
out  of  the  way  of  the  exhortation ;  just  then,  the  princess,  who,  pei^ 
haps,  was  willing  to  divert  their  attention,  opened  a  little  window  close 
by  them,  and  though  they  offered  ^  to  return  to  the  hoofle,  to  hear  whii 
she  had  to  say,**  ^  she  would  needs,''  says  my  lord-chancellor,  *^  spedi 
out  of  the  window." 

^  ^  I  pray  you,'  quoth  she,  '  ask  the  lords  of  the  council  that  mr 
comptroller  (Rochester)  may  shortly  return ;  for  since  his  departing,  1 
take  the  accounts  myself,  and  lo,  luive  I  learned  how  aiany  loaves  of 
bread  be  made  of  a  bushel  of  wheat !  I  wis,  my  father  and  mother 
never  brought  me  up  to  brewing  and  baking!  And,  to  be  phio  with 
you,  I  am  a-weary  of  mine  oflice.  If  my  lords  will  send  mine  officer 
home  again,  they  shall  do  me  a  pleasure ;  otherwise,  if  they  will  send 
him  to  prison,  beshrew  me,  if  he  go  not  to  it  merrily,  and  with  a  good 
will  \  And  I  pray  God  to  send  you  well  in  your  souls,  and  in  your 
bodies  too,  for  some  of  you  have  but  weak  ones.' " 

It  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  deputiition  waited  not  lo  hear  aor 
more  of  this  address,  to  which  the  princess  cerUiinly  gave  a  comic  tunu 
that  few  will  expect  from  her.  Thus  she  remained  victor  in  the  whoif 
discussion,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the  absentee  chaplain  was  fooo«l; 
therefore,  when  the  unwelcome  visitors  departed,  this  chaplain,  doubt- 
less, came  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  performed  the  forbidden  serrice 
as  usual  in  the  chapel. 

These  events  took  place  just  before  the  arrest  and  condemnati^D  di 
the  duke  of  Somerset  to  the  scaffold;  he  had  previously  lost  evny 
shadow  of  power.  Among  other  accusations,  he  was  charged  with 
having  proclaimed  to  the  ()eopIe,  *^'  that  the  Dudley  faction  had  sovn 
strife  between  the  king  and  the  princess  Mary.-'  In  the  succeeding 
April,^  the  united  attacks  of  the  sinali-pox  and  measles  left  a  Might  or 
the  constitution  of  the  young  king,  which  too  truly  prognosticated  hi:( 
early  dc»aih.  Projects  in  consequence  brgan  to  be  formed  for  exdndinc 
Mar\-  from  the  throne.  The  long  fits  of  illness  which  afflicted  her  ea^'P 
probability  lo  the  reports  the  Dudley  faction  raised,  representing  her. 
according  to  the  Italian  of  Poiiino,  ^^  as  a  poor,  miserable  invalid,  fit  to' 
nothing  but  to  be  shut  up  in  her  palace ;"  nevertheless,  many  of  ih? 
principal  lords  of  the  kingdom  were  anxious  for  their  daughters  to  serve 
her  and  be  her  companions,  to  whom  she  replied : — 

''  Do  not  marvel  that  I  am  obliged  to  decline  receiving  ihem,  for  obt 
fortunes  are  such  that  I  could  neither  benefit  their  prospects  in  hfe,  or 


*  Perhaps,  some  talk.     There  is,  however,  an  Anglo-Saxon  idiom,  to  tajx  «". 
signifying  querulous  (Hj<cussinn. 

•April  2,  1552.     "I  fell  sick  of  the  small-pox  and  measles.     April  15.    rn- 
parliament  broke  up.  biHrnuse  /  was  sick  and  unable  to  go  abroad.     /  «in:^ 
some  bills,  and  sent  the  lord-chancellor,  9lc.  to  dissolre  them."     Edwanl  W  • 
Journal.     Buruct,  vo\.  i\.  v^^^  *1,  v-  ^^- 
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fiTe  them  pleasure ;  and,  though  you  kindly  ofier  them,  I  could  not 
receive  services  without  rewarding  them." ' 

The  visits  of  the  princess  Mary  to  her  brother  in  the  last  year  of  his 
lile«  had  become  few  and  far  between,  and,  when  tliey  took  place,  were 
conducted  according  to  the  solemnest  etiquette.  One  of  these  visits 
took  place  iu  June,  1552.  She  previously  spent  some  days  in  London, 
at  her  palace  of  St  John^s,  Clerk  en  well,  ^^  from  whence  she  rode  with  a 
go€x3Iy  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  June  11th,  to  the  Tower- 
wharf;  there  she  took  her  barge, and  was  rowed  to  Greenwich  Palace:" 
her  interview  with  the  king  was  to  take  leave  of  him,  previously  to  his 
progress  to  Guildford.  The  mad  ambitiim  of  John  Dudley,  who  had 
lately  created  himself  duke  of  Northumberland,  destined  the  English 
crown  for  his  youngest  son,  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  by  means  of  mar- 
riage with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  blood-royal,  descended  from  the 
Protestant  branch  of  Suffolk.  At  first,  lady  Mar^ret  ClifTord,  the  grand- 
child of  3fary  Tudor,  the  sister  of  Ueniy  VI II.  (by  deitcent  from  her 
youngest  daughter),  was  the  mate  chosen  for  Northumberland's  favourite 
boy.'  Subsequently,  the  faction  became  more  daring  or  more  desperate, 
as  Uie  king's  illness  took  the  form  of  consumption,  and  Guildford  Dud- 
ley was  matched  three  degrees  nearer  the  throne  with  the  fair  and 
learned  lady  Jane  Gray,  eldest  daughter  of  Frances,  duchess  of  Suffolk, 
who  was  heiress  to  the  sister  of  Henry  Vlll.,  and  Charles  Brandon^ 
duke  of  Sufiulk. 

A  few  months  before  this  union,  the  princess  Mary  received  lady  Jane 
Gray  as  her  guest,  at  Newhall,  during  the  progress  the  king  made, 
alluded  to  above,  in  July  1552.  An  anecdote  connected  with  this  visit 
proves,  that  the  religious  rites  of  Calholicism  were,  notwithstanding  all 
opposition,  still  celebrated  in  Mar}''s  domestic  chapel.  For  lady  Whar- 
ton«  passing  through  the  chapel  at  Newhall,  in  C(mipany  with  lady  Jane 
Gray,  at  a  time  when  service  was  not  proceeding,  curtsied  to  the  host, 
which  was  in  its  usual  place  on  the  altar. 

Lady  Jane  asked,  ^^  If  the  ladv  Msrry  was  present  in  the  chapel  ?" 

Lady  Wharton  said  ^  No." 

*♦  Why,  then,  do  you  curtsy  ?"  asked  lady  Jane  Gray. 

**  I  curtsy  to  Him  that  made  me,"  replied  lady  Wharton. 

^  Nay,"  said  lady  Jane  Gray ;  ^  but  did  not  the  baker  make  him  ?** 

Lady  Wharton'  reported  this  dialogue  to  the  princess  Mary,  who 

•  Pollino,  p.  75. 

'The  joaloiiity  of  Dudley  wa«i  low  enough,  to  make  the  opinion  of  a  female 
•er%'aaL  a  matter  uf  state  discuitsiion  A  woman  boloii;fin^  ui  the  unfortunate 
ducheM  (if  .Somerset  (then  a  wreti^lied  widow,  unjiistiy  detiiinud  in  the  Tower), 
wan  charfsed  with  having  ttaid,  when  tlii^  pnijcoicd  mnrringe  was  mentioned, 
**|{nve  at  the  crown,  by  your  leave!"  nod  acfompnnied  the  wordb  *•  witli  a  »toiu 
gesture."  The  anger  of  Dudley  slutws  that  tlii.s  surmiiiH  was  deteL'tion.  It  is  all 
tlie  memorial  that  nuoh  a  match  wa»  ever  intended.  From  MS.  Harleian,  edited 
by  ^ir  F.  Maddi-n,  Privy  Pur^^e  Expenseti,  p.  114. 

'Fuz'ff  Martyrology;  but  the  dates  and  place  arc  from  Biographia  Britannica. 

Laily  Wharton  10  called,  in  the.  u.«ual  indelinite  versions  of  thitt  anecdote,  lady 

Anne  Wharton,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  young  companion  of  lady  Janu, 

the  difference  Ijetweea  Anne,  lady  Wharton,  and  lady  Anne,  not  bciu^  ia  tiifiA% 
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Mfer  ftfter  lovad  kd  j  Jane  as  alie  htd  done  bflAne.  Tim  frimmm  U 
previously  presented  lady  Jane  Gray  with  a  lieh  diw»andDer  obten^ 
tiona  on  the  nnfolnest  of  wearing  it,  mentioninfvMaiy  *^9m  one  vbo 
left  God^e  word,"  probably  found  their  way  to  the  pfiuiow^  ear«ai  wdB 
aa  into  the  narrative  that  recorded  them. 

It  is  possible,  that  these  incidents  caoaed  lady  Jane  Gimy  lo  be  Boaumtcd 
aa  tlie  successor  of  Edward  Vlw—«ehoioeeoroplele  with  cakrairf  to  her. 

The  ensuing  September  was  spent  by  the  prineeaa  Uaiy  at  ilmndoa; 
and  to  this  place,  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  the  eloqQent  and  aesloaf 
Ridley,  tlien  bishop  of  London,  went  from  hia  aeat  of  Hadlnm,  dest 
W,  to  pay  her  a  pastoral  visit  He  was  courteously  eDtartained  by  ar 
lliomas  Wharton,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  prineeas,  till  about  dean 
o'clock,  when  she  came  forth  into  her  presenoe-cbamber.  Ha  aduiHl 
her  grace,  and  said  he  was  come  to  pay  hia  duty  to  her.  She  raceived 
the  bishop  conrteoody,  and  conversed  with  him  right  pleasaatly  fert 
quarter  of  an  hour.  She  told  him  ^she  fememberad  him  when  he  wai 
diaplain  to  her  bther ;  that  she  recollected  a  aermon  he  picacfaed  beCm 
the  king,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  my  lady  CUnton'  to  air  ii^ 
tony  Browne."  The  princess  then  invited  him  to  dinner.  After  diaatt 
he  told  her  he  came  to  do  his  duty  by  her  m  her  diocesan,  and  to  picadi 
before  her  next  Sunday ;  she  blushed  when  she  answered  (for  emocioa, 
it  has  been  before  noticed,  always  brought  a  lively  colour  to  her  cheeks^ 
and  bade  him  ^  make  the  answer  to  that  himself.^'  Upon  which  he  be- 
came more  urgent,  and  she  answered— 

^  That  the  parish  church  would  be  open  to  him,  if  he  had  a  mind  lo 
preach  in  it ;  but  that  neither  she  nor  any  of  her  household  would  be 
present." 

He  said — ^  He  hoped  she  would  not  refuse  to  hear  God's  word. 

^  She  replied— >^  She  did  not  know  what  they  called  God's  word  now, 
but  she  was  sure  it  was  not  the  same  as  in  her  father's  time." 

^  God's  word,"  replied  Ridley,  ^  was  the  same  at  all  times,  but  hath 
been  better  understood  and  practised,  in  some  ages,  than  in  other." 

She  answered — ^  He  durst  not  have  avowed  his  present  fiuth  in  ber 
lather's  lifetime ;"  and  asked— -^  If  he  were  of  the  council  ?" 

He  said  he  was  not. 

When  he  retired,  she  said  ^  she  thanked  him  for  coming  to  see  ber, 
but  not  at  all  for  his  intention  of  preaching  before  her."  Before  be  left 
Hunsdon,  sir  Thomas  Wharton,  steward  of  the  household,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  took  him  to  the  cellar'  or  to  the  buttery-h^cht 

days  pmperly  distinguished.  She  was,  however,  a  lady  of  the  princess's  faoaie> 
bold,  wife  to  sir  Thomas  Wharton,  who,  as  one  of  Mary^s  officers,  offered  sooa 
after  the  stirrup-cup  to  bishop  Ridley.  The  second  anecdote  is  recorded  by 
Aylmer,  Jane's  tutor. 

'  This  was  the  fair  Oeraldine.  It  proves  the  princess  Mary  was  at  her  wea 
ding.  These  incidents  are  from  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  and 
were  drawn  from  Dr.  Ridley's  Life  of  bishop  Ridley. 

'  lliis  custom  was  in  vogue  in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  trait  of  old  English  hM* 
pitality;  pennons  of  the  hifjchetit  quality  were  taken  into  the  cellar,  to  taste  draught 
wine  or  ale  fresh  from  the  cask,  as  Cavendish  says  the  doke  of  Buckingoaiii  did 
in  Woltey'i  cellar. 


and  presented  hirn  the  usual  stirrup-cup.     After  Ridley  had  Uken  it,  h 
said — "He  had  clone  amiss,  lo  drink  under  a  roof  where  God's  woni   1 
WHS   rcjeirled;  for  he  oiiglil  to  have  aliakeii   the  dust  olT  his  feci,  for  s 
iti mo ny  against  the  house,  and  departed  inslanlly."     With  ihfse  words 
went  his  way,  leaving  nil  that  heard  him  in  ihe  utmost  consternalion 
his  manner.     Heylin,  in  his  yersrnn  of  the  story,  eflirniB  ihtit ''  the; 
lared  iheir  hair  siood  on  end  si  his  denunciations." 
-  The  sinceriiy  of  both  these  opponenu  was  unquestionable.     Maryi 
pore  in  life,  and  unswervinj;  in  principle,  was  ready  to  lay  her  head  oB 
liie  block,  lo  lesiify  her  love  for  the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  reared, 
Kidley  was  ardent  in  pieiy,  and  as  poor  (ihongh  bishop  of  London)  Btf   ' 
ilie  apostles,  lo  whom  he  compared  himself — ao  bonniiful  was  he  in 
chnrilable  distribution.     In  a  mdder  age,  such   persons  would  have  t^ 
spected  each  oiher's  virtues,  and  tolerated  difference  of  belief;  but  the 
main  spring  of  all  the  horrors  of  that  dismal  era  was  (he  fad,  (Imt  if  Iha 
word  toleration  was  in  use,  it  only  serred,  on  both  aides 
crime;  nor  was  it  till  after  as  much  Catholic  blood  had  been  shed  \}f    ' 
tlizabeih  as  would  have  fairly  extinguished  the  hideous  fires  of  th*'  I 
Marian  persecuiion,  thai  one  glorious  light  of  the  church  of  EnglaQll' 
discovered  the  great  Christian  truth,  that  odious  comparisons,  bitter  nfr   1 
tasms  and  other  fruits  of  polemic  argument,  excite  combative  anger  rathcf'  1 
llian  feelines  of  Christian  benevolence  or  veneraiton.    Ii  was  holy  Georglf 
Herbert,  the  mild  beams  of  whose  tolerant  faith  were  only  difluseJ  o»e^   ' 
one   rural  parish,  who  thus  addressed  liis  eouniryroen,  jusi  preparing;   ' 
after  a  short  breathing;  time,  to  rush  into  another  religious  civil  war  >-■' 

Uing.  for  fler 


Whr  sliaulil  I  blat. 

More  thnn  bia  sick 

b™  or  his  poverty 

In  love  1  majr— bu 

I  angor  is  not  lore, 

Nor  reaMn  nciiber. 

,  ihereroca  genlly  ni 

As  the  young  king's  health  declined,  the  homage  oflered  lo  the  princess 
Mary  increased ;  and  when  she  paid  one  of  her  state  visits  lu  him  at 
Westminster,  on  occasion  of  the  new  year  of  I55!t,  her  cortege  was 
crowded  with  the  principal  nobility.  She  retired,  however,  to  her 
jiivourite  seal  of  Tf  ewhall,  where,  in  Alay,  she  received  false  intelligence 
tliat  the  king  was  belter,  and  addressed  to  him,  in  consequence,  the  foU 
^'itfwing  leiter  of  congratulation: — 

^H^  The  pbisgim  Mxit  to  Edwjbd  VI* 

^^KiMy  duly  moal  huniblf  presenlail  io  your  maji^stjr.  li  may  pleou 
^^^Mbtt  •dveclUeil,  ttiBI  as  bearing  of  your  bighneu  s  [axe  iheum  and 
^^HlBach  Rrief  u  sTei  wai  any  worlilly  tiling,  even  ta  the  luipe  wbicb  1  ba*«  , 
^^^^MCinxl  since  I  received  your  niajeaiy  >  Iwi  UikEn  by  my  nsrvtuii 
^^^■na  little  to  my  cAmfoit.  praying  Almighty  God. Bucordiog  to  my  mo 
H^Im^.  io  Xive  your  majesty  petl'eot  liMiltb  and  nrcngtli,  with  long  mm 
"  faorpntity  torcijni,befleecbipiKyoiirhi[illiieMUlpBnii>nmybil1ii  and  rude  wiittuf^  I 

'Oeorite  Hcrbeii's  "Temple  and  other  PoBma,"  pubiisheJ  in  1033. 
brauiilul  liiogrRphy.  wrilieii  by  a  man  orumilar  mind,  Lcaak  Walton. 
■atr/pe.  nil.  ii.  put  '■',  p.  110. 


■ 

«^  iC  in  «!•  MiM^  Ldp  ttooMo  TOOK  at^jai^^l  iU»praMBt^^ 
aot),  that  mj  hmnble  dutj  and  naimt  (natural  Ibeling),  i^nitli  onAmA  ae 
thereunto,  msf  excate  mj  deAiuIt  Thui  most  hnmbljr  talcing  mj  ieaiWLof|wr 
OMgestjr,  I  do,  and  shall,  dailf  pnijr  for  the  prosperoos  preMrvatioB  of  jmr  niyd 
eetate,  as  of  all  others  I  am  most  bound.  Prom  Beanlieu  {NvwteHX  ^^  ^^ 
•of  Maj,  scribbled  with  a  rude  hand.     (No  yeailjr  date.) 

**  Tour  ms^ieMr  •  mottt  homblfi  M^a^ 


This  wan  the  last  conimanicatioo  thai,  passed  belwean  tha 
yary  and  her  dying  brother :  his  real  sitnatioQ  was  sedulooal j  coucmM 
ffom  both  his  sisters,  who,  in  distrust  of  the  prevalent  qonrt  belios,ktfl 
^  some  distance  from  the  metropcjis.  At  the  en4of  May,  aapleBfid, 
lifudal  festival  was  held  at  Durham  House,  Stnmd,  while  the  hSag  «aa 
extremely  ill;  his  accomplished  kinswoman,  lady  JaaeiGniy,  was sww 
lied  tQ  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  hfr  sinter,  My  Kjatharipit  Gmy,  to 
tke  heir  of  the  eari  of  Pembroke. 

King  Edward  expired  at  Greenwich  Palace,  little  more  ihao  a  ipcsA 
afterwards.  He  disinherited,  by  an  ill^cal  will^  not  only  the  sistor  whess 
fidigion  he  hated,  but  his  Prptastani  sister^  Eliaheth,  ia  order  to  besiov 
tjbe  crown,  on  lady  Jane  Gray.  It  is  a  point  that  wi)l  adoiii  atvo^g  Us- 
tocical  controversy,  whether,  in  Uiis  trapsaotioD,  Edw^  was  NoiSihb- 
berland's  dupe,  or  his  victim.'  The  dominant  ftctton,  by  means  of 
doubling  the  guards  round  the  royal  apartments,  contrived  to  keep  Ed- 
ward's death  a  secret  from  the  public  for  two  days,  for  the  purpose  of 
inveigling  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  crown  into  their  power.  Accord* 
iligly,  the  council  wrote  Mary  a  deceitful  letter,  sayings  ^  that  her  brother, 
who  was  very  ill,  prayed  her  to  come  to  him,  as  he  earnestly  desired 
the  comfort  of  her  presence,  and  likewise  wished  tier  to  see  all  well 
ordered  about  him."  Mary,  who  had  watched  over  his  infancy,  appears 
to  have  been  melted  by  this  appeal ;  she  returned  a  tender  message,  ex- 
pressive of  her  pleasure,  ^'  that  he  should  have  thought  she  could  be  of 
any  comfort  to  him.'^'  She  set  out  immediately  from  Hunsdon,  and 
got  as  far  as  Hoddesden,  when  a  mysterious  messenger  met  her^  seou 
some  historians  say,  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  some  by  sir  Nichobs 
Throckmorton :  she  learned,  however,  that  her  sisterly  afiection  had 
been  imposed  on,  that  the  king  was  dead,  and  that  she  was  destined  to 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower.*  The  private  memorials  of  the  Throck- 
morton family  describe  how  this  was  effected. 

'  A  contemporary,  sir  John  Hay  ward,  declares,  tliat  in  hi«  decliae  kingHdwaid 
suffered  agonies  of  regret  for  the  deaths  of  both  his  uncles,  the  Seymours.  The 
unfeeling  expressions,  in  his  egoti»tical  journal,  by  no  means  agree  with  this 
seosibility,  and  his  personal  evidence  was  murderous  against  both.  AU  this 
might  have  been  done  under  strong  coercion.  The  MS.  of  the  Thiookmofioa 
frmily  confirms  Hay  ward's  assertions;  viz.  that  the  young  king  abhorred  Noitb* 
wnberland,  on  account  of  his  uncles'  deaths;  and,  as  sir  Nicholas  Throekmomo 
was  a  close  attendant  on  Edward's  person  (the  only  one  who  was  not  Nonb* 
umberland's  spy),  the  tradition  he  left  deserves  great  attention.  Sir  James  Mel- 
ville, another  contemi>orary,  gives  similar  evidence. 

'Hoylin's  Reformation,  p.  154.  Collier,  on  the  same  subtiect,  quotes  nearly  tht 
■ame  words. 

'  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  furnishes  most  of  these  particiilars,  especiallf  the  point  flf 
iady  Jane  Gray's  eligjibiUiy  foi  x!hA  QxoNru^wk.%R»Qraniof  being  a  martied 
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king  Edward  expired,  sir  Nicholas  ThrockmortoD,  who  wa« 
t  his  death,  came  in  great  grief,  to  Throckmorton  House,  in  the 
;re  his  three  brothers  were  assembled,  to  whoiQ  he  revealed  the 
ath,  and  the  intended  proclamation  of  Northumbei land's  daugh- 
1  as  queen.  The  brothers,  agreeing  in  a  strong  detestation  of 
e  of  Dudley,  resolved  that  timely  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
Mary,  and,  therefore,  called  into  consultation  her  goldsmith, 
ertook  to  carry  the  important  message ;  he  set  out  accordingly 
ler,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  man  who  intercepted  her  at  Hod- 
ind  revealed  the  real  state  of  af&irs.'     This  information  threw 

0  the  greatest  perplexity.  Slie  asked  her  goldsmith,  ^  How  he 
*  a  certainty  the  king  was  dead  ?''  He  answered,  ^^  Sir  Nicholas 
verily .''  This  authority  was  exceedingly  mistrusted  by  Mary, 
'  Nicholas  Throckmorton'  had  assumed  the  phraseology  of  the 
>lent  Calvinists  at  the  court  of  Edward  VI.,  she  could  not  be- 
t  his  intentions  were  friendly  to  her  cause.     She  dreaded  that  a 

laid  to  seduce  her  into  an  overt  act  of  treason,  by  proclaiming 
he  sovereign  of  England,  while  her  brother  was  living.  After 
some  lime,  she  said  to  her  informant,  the  goldsmith,  ^  If  Robert 

1  at  Greenwich,  1  would  have  hazarded  all  things,  and  gaged  my 
the  leap.''  *  She  meant  the  elder  brother  of  sir  Nicholas,  sir 
Phrockinorton,  for  whom  slie  had  always  the  greatest  esteem, 
ould  not,  however,  despise  tlie  warning,  though  she  did  not  fully 
in  it,  but  diverged  from  the  London  road,  towards  Suffolk,  with 
rain.  These  events  must  have  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
uly. 

fugitive  heiress  of  England  bent  her  flight  in  the  direction  of 
lge»hire,  as  the  nearest  way  to  her  seat  of  Kenninghall,  through 
.  Edmunds.  As  the  soft  shades  of  a  July  night  fell  round  her 
>urse  over  those  desolate  plains,  which  are  intersected  by  the 
road — once  so  familiar  to  the  pilgrims  bound  to  the  Lady  shrine 
lingham,  and  since  as  much  traversed  by  the  frequenters  of  New- 
— the  ladies  and  cavaliers  of  her  faithful  retinue  began  to  discuss 
^nt  death  of  the  young  king.  They  were  all  Catholics  of  the 
ritual,  and,  of  course,  viewed  the  changes  of  the  eventful  times 
according  to  their  prejudices.  They  recalled,  with  awe,  that  the 
ir-male  of  the  line  of  Henry  VIII.  had  expired  on  the  very  anni- 

i  MS.  vol.  xl.  British  Museum,  fully  contirms  the  fact,  that  Mary's  gold- 

ve  her  thb  warning,  and  the  whole  of  the  fiicU}  qumed  above. 

rdine*«  State  TriaK  the  above  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  affirma- 

Mary  received  this  timely  warning  through  Tlirookmorton ;  and  in  Mr. 
ai'ute  examination  of  all  the  windings  of  Cooil's  duplicity,  it  appears, 
locumcnt  at  the  ^Ulte  Paper  Office,  thai  Cetdl  adroitly  yhiAed  the  procla- 
>f  queen  Jane  on  Throckmorton's  back,  saying,  in  hi:«  poper  of  apologica, 
dd  to  make  the  pnx:Iamation,  and  turniHl  the  labour  on  Mr.  Throckmor* 
>se  couM-'icnce  I  saw  wa?  troubled  therewith." 

far  ia  drawn  from  sir   Charles  Throckmorton's    MS.,   the    rest    from 
,  Martin,  Hayward,  Burnet,  Hotlingshed,  and,  above  ill,  Tytler's  invmlu 
rk  from  the  State  Paper  Office. 
16* 
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iry  of  the  hwlms  ezecntioii  of  sir  TlioaiM  Mine.'  h  was  in  nm 
thftt  king  Henry  had  oTerthrown  all  ezisttng  impedimenti,  and  aei  at 
nought  the  liTea  of  thousands  in  his  wilfalness ;  since  his  fmntie  deeire 
of  continuing  his  name  and  sceptre,  by  heirs-male,  was  now  m  much 
Uighted,  as  if  the  diToree  of  Katharine  of  Arrsgon,  and  the  awful  Uood- 
shed  which  stained  his  latter  years,  had  never  taken  place.  Wearied  aad 
worn,  the  whole  party  arrired  at  the  gate  of  Sawston  Hall,  in  the  neigii- 
bourhood  of  CSambridge,  and  craved  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  HnddkstoBi 
its  owner.  That  genUeman,  like  his  relati?e,  who  watched  the  topi 
oak  at  Boscobel  so  well,  was  a  zealous  Roman  Oatholic  He  knew, 
though  she  did  not,  how  inimical  his  neighbours  of  the  town  of  CSuh 
bridge  were,  to  the  cause  of  the  lineal  heiress.  HnddlesUm  was,  never- 
theless, too  true  a  gentleman  to  refuse  shelter  to  the  way-wearied  prineoi 
and  her  harassed  retinue,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  hs 
must  have  foreseen  the  perilous  consequences  which  thrcalenad  himsdf 
and  his  Lares  and  Penates. 

Mary  lodged  that  night  under  the  hospitable  roof  which  was  never 
more  to  shelter  a  human  being.  She  was  astir,  with  her  ladies  aai 
retinue,  before  sunrise,  but  commenced  not  her  arduous  journey  till  dw 
had  offered  up  her  devotions,  according  to  the  rites  of  her  religion.' 

Very  early  in  the  morning  Mary  set  out  on  her  journey  to  KenninghaH 
When  she  and  her  party  gained  the  rise  called  the  Gogmagog  Hills,'  she 
drew  her  bridle-rein,  and  paused  to  look  back  on  &iw8ton  Hall.  At 
that  moment  it  burst  into  flames,  for  a  party  fiom  Cambridge,  adverse  to 
her  cause,  had  heard  of  her  arrival,  and  had  mtistered  early  in  the  monk- 
ing  to  attack  the  house  that  harboured  her.  If  they  had  not  amuwd 
themselves  with  plundering  and  burning  Sawston  Hall,  they  might  hare 
seized  Mary,  so  close  were  they  on  her  traces. 

She  gazed  on  the  flaming  pile  undauntedly.  ^  Let  it  blaze,^  she  said, 
^  I  will  build  Huddleston  a  better." 

'Heylin's  Reformation,  p  154.  Ttie  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bassett,  the  son- 
in-law  and  daughter  of  Margaret  Roper,  soon  after  occur  in  the  list  of  qoeea 
Mary's  household ;  and  this  incident  makes  it  probable  they  were  in  her  terriot 
at  this  trying  crisis. 

'  See  Fox's  Martyrology,  who  mentions,  in  his  biography  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys, 
■*that  popish  books,  used  in  celebrating  mass,  ^rhen  queen  Maty  lodged  near 
Cambridge,  at  Mr.  Huddleston's,  during  her  flight  into  Suflblk,  were  captured  at 
the  destruction  of  the  said  person's  house."  In  this  passage  does  Fox  folly  eoo' 
firm  some  of  the  leading  faicts  of  the  above  narrative,  which  is  drawn  fioin  dte 
local  hi:itory  of  Sawston,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Huddlestoo  family.  Thas, 
fh>m  the  narrative  of  the  Protestant  martyrologist,  and  the  history  of  an  aneieBS 
Catholic  family,  the  movements  of  queen  Mary,  during  the  important  Ibrty-eifiit 
hours  which  occurred  between  the  noon  of  July  7th  and  that  of  July  9th  (vbea 
she  dates  from  Kenninghall,)  are  satisfactorily  identified. 

'^wston  is  a  pleasant  village  about  seven  miles  from  Cambridgei,  seated  in  a 
fertile  valley,  shaded  witli  groves  of  rich  foliage,  llie  north  is  bounded  by  lbs 
Gogmasn^  Hills,  which,  contrasted  with  the  extensive  plains  spread  ng  on  tbat 
side  of  England,  appear  to  tlie  eye  of  the  traveller  a»  miniature  Apennines.  Oc 
a  green  in  this  romantic  village  stood  a  beautiful  cross,  where  justice  is  said  a 
have  been  administered  anciently.  This  structure  was  so  much  venerate,  tkat 
it  even  survived  the  religious  civil  wars  of  England,  but  was  demolished  in  ths 
ptewent  century. 
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She  kept  her  word ;  the  present  Sawston  Hall  was  huilt  hy  her  order 
and  at  her  expense. 

Mary  was  received  loyally  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  yet  she  made  no 
further  stay  there  than  for  the  noon  refieshment.  Tiie  news  of  the  death 
of  Edward  VI.  had  not  yet  reached  that  town,  and  Mary's  retinue  ac- 
counted for  their  hurried  journey,  by  asserting,  ^  that  one  of  the  house- 
hold at  Hunsdon  had  died  suddenly,  suspected  of  the  plague ;  therefore 
the  fear  of  communicating  that  disease  prevented  them  from  tarrying  in 
populous  neighbourhoods,  and  caused  their  retreat  into  the  depths  of 
the  country."' 

The  same  night  Mary  crossed  the  river,  which  separates  Suffolk  from 
its  slater  county,  and  arrived  safely  at  her  seat  of  Kenninghall,  in  Nor- 
folk. There  was  little  rest  for  her,  either  in  mind  or  IxxJy.  By  that 
time  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  king,  her  brother,  was  generally 
known,  and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
assertion  of  her  tide  to  the  throne. 

She  instantly  penned  a  temperate  remonstrance  to  the  privy  council, 
mentioning  her  brother's  death  with  feeling,  and  further  declaring  that 
she  was  aware  of  their  inimical  projects;  but  she  concluded  with  the 
ofler  of  amnesty  and  favour,  if  they  relinquished  the  same,  and  pro- 
claimed her  in  London  as  their  sovereign.  This  despatch  was  dated 
Kenninghall,  July  9th.^  The  council  proclaimed  lady  Jane  Gray  queen, 
on  the  lUth  of  the  same  month.  Their  reply  to  Mary  was  peculiarly 
aggravating:  they  branded  her  in  gross  terms  with  illegitimacy,  and 
advised  her  to  submit  to  her  sovereign  lady,  queen  Jane.  Mary  imme- 
diately took  prompt  measures  for  maintaining  her  right ;  and  certainly 
displayed,  in  the  course  she  pursued,  an  admirable  union  of  courage  and 
prudence.  She  had  neither  money,  soldiers,  nor  advisers ;  sir  Thomas 
Wharton,  the  steward  of  her  household,^  and  her  ladies,  were  her  only 
assistants  in  the  first  bold  step  she  took.  Had  she  been  surrounded  by 
the  experienced  veterans  in  arms  and  council  that  rallied  round  her  sister 
Elizabeth,  at  Tilbury,  more  sagacious  measures  could  scarcely  have  been 
adopted ;  and  had  Elizabeth  been  the  heroine  of  the  enterprise,  instead 
of  Mary,  it  would  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies  as  one  of  the  grandest 
eflbrts  of  female  courage  and  ability  the  world  had  ever  known.  And 
so  it  was;  whether  it  be  praised  or  not 

Sir  Henry  Jemingham  and  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  brought  their  Norfolk 
tenantry  to  her  aid,  before  she  left  Kenninghall,  which  she  did  on  the 
representation  that  the  country  was  too  open,  and  the  house  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  a  siege.  She  resolved  to  tix  her  head-quarters  wittiin  an 
easy  ride  of  the  eastern  coast,  whence  she  could,  on  emergency,  embark 
for  the  opposite  shores  of  Holland,  and  seek  the  protection  of  her  kins- 
man, the  emperor  Charles  V. 

With  this  intention  she  left  Kenninghall,  July  1 1th,  mounted  on 
horseback,  and,  attended  by  her  faithful  knights  and  ladies,  she  never 

'Biiibop  Godwin^s  Life  of  Mary. 

*  bre  document  and  answer,  in  Holingshe<L     Some  hUtorians  «ay  ladj  Jan« 
Wa^  prnctHiiii"'!  on  i)  n  *Jtli. 
*ik»li'>i>  Gi>dwiii:$  Lilo  uf  3Iary.     Wliite  Kcouet,  vol.  ii.  p.  U30. 
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drew  bridle  till  she  reached  the  town  of  Fmnlinohftiii,  which  if  deep 
embosomed  in  the  Suffolk  woodlands,  and  situated  about  twenty  milei 
from  Kenninghall.  The  treble  circle  of  moats  which  girdle  the  hUl-eide, 
town,  and  fortress  of  Framiingharo,  were  then  full  and  efficient,  and  the 
whole  defences  in  complete  repair.  Mary  arrived  there  after  nigbtfcU, 
at  the  head  of  a  little  cavalry  force  destined  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
mighty  army.  The  picturesque  train  of  knights,  in  warlike  harness,  and 
their  meu-at-arras,  guarding  equestrian  maids  of  honour,  with  the  heiress 
of  the  English  crown,  at  their  head,  wended  their  way,  by  torchlight, 
up  the  woodland  eminence  on  which  the  Saxon  town  of  Framlingham 
is  builded.  Thus  they  passed  the  beautiful  church,  where  the  bones  of 
the  noble  poet  Surrey  have  since  found  rest,'  and  ascended  the  mighty 
causeway,  over  two  deep  moats,  and  paused,  at  length,  beneath  the  em- 
battled gateway,  surmounted  then,  as  now,  by  the  arms  of  Howard. 

Directly  Mary  stood  within  the  magnificent  area  formed  by  the  cir* 
cling  towers  of  Framlingham  Castle,  she  felt  herself  a  sovereign ;  she 
immediately  defied  her  enemies,  by  displaying  her  standard  over  tin 
gmte-tower,  and  assumed  the  tide  of  queen-r^gnant  of  England  and 
keland. 


MARY, 

FIRST  QUEEN-REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


CUAPTER   IV. 


Qiiecn  Mary  raises  her  standard  at  Framlingham — Her  Suffolk  partisans — Her 
retiidence  at  Framlingham  Castle — Revolution  in  her  favour — Her  triumphant 
progress  to  London — Reception — Arrival  at  the  Tower — Releases  pri^^■Dcr8 
— Assi.^ts  at  her  brother's  requiem — Religious  contests — Lady  Jane  Grays 
letter  to  queen  Mary — Queen's  conduct  to  the  princess  Eiizabetli — To  the 
earl  orDevon>hire — Her  engagement  to  Philip  of  Spain — Waraetl  by  cardinal 
Pole's  friend  against  marriage — Bell  named  in  her  honour — Her  Mi»h  to 
resign  church-supremacy — Letter  of  Charles  V. — Queen  rewards  her  frienda 
— Kesiores  the  duke  of  Norfolk  —  Permits  the  earl  of  Sussex  to  wear  two 
nightcaps' — Queens  musical  establishment — Interview  with  lady  2>lirewsl>iuy 
—Preparations  for  coronation  —  Procession  through  the  city — -Coronaiioo— 
Dialogue  with  the  player  Heywood — Queen  opens  Parliament — Remits  taxes 

*lt  has  been  a  disputed  point  whether  the  body  of  Surrey  was  ever  transferred 
from  its  ignoble  place  of  sepulture  in  Aldgate  Church,  where  it  was  interred 
al\er  his  exef^ution  ;  the  vault  of  Framlingham  Church,  beneath  the  tomb,  roared 
to  his  memoiy  by  lus  grandson,  was  found  clean  swept  and  empty.  In  a  recent 
examination,  however,  the  bones  of  a  man  were  found  enclosed  in  the  tomb 
itself,  directly  beneath  the  fine  portrait  statue  of  Surrey,  which  reclines  abore 
the  t'lnb.  The  tomb  is  a  large  square  structure,  capable  of  containini;  several 
coiEns. 
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«>«-Repettls  li«r  brotlter*e  religkms  laws — And  her  father's  criminal  1aw»-— H^ 
legiiimary  confirmed — Lady  Jane  Gray  tried  and  condemned — Queen  sus- 
pends her  sentence  —  Queen's  dialogue  with  Gardiner— i>he  pardons  Dr. 
iwndys  —  Parliamentary  objection9  to  her  marriage  —  Di&coiitents  regarding 
Klizabetli — Queen  parts  with  her  atfectionately — Queen  disaolve«  parliament 
«-$Le  8i.*f  ptres  her  acts  of  par! inment— -Count  figmont  arrives  lo  negotiate  the 
queen's  marriage — Articles  made  public — Extensive  rebellions  in  consequence 
— Wyatt's  ill^u^rection — He  deniauds  custody  of  the  queen's  person — She  pre> 
p«res  to  defend  the  metropolis. 

The  royal  standard  of  England  had  not  floated  many  hours  orer  the 
Cowers  of  Framlingham  Castle,  before  the  chivalry  of  Suffolk  mustered 
gaHantly  round  queen  Mary.  Sir  John  Sulyard,  the  knight  of  Wether^ 
oeoi  was  the  first  who  arrived  to  her  assistance,  and  to  him  was  giveo 
the  honourable  post  of  guarding  her  person.'  Sir  Henry  Bfuliiigfeld^s 
Suflblk  tenants'  came  in,  completely  armed,  to  tlie  amount  of  140  men, 
and  Mary  appointed  their  zealous  master  knight-marshal  of  her  hourly 
increasing  host  The  young  grandson  of  the  imprisoned  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, lord  Thomas  Howard,'  then  seventeen,  appeared  as  one  of  the 
queen ^s  defenders,  and  there  is  no  question,  but  that  the  adherents  of 
his  house  crowded  round  the  banner  of  the  disinherited  heir  of  the 
murdered  Surrey.  Meantime,  sir  Henry  Jemingham  undertook  a  most 
dangerous  commission  at  Yarmouth,  the  success  of  which  finally  turned 
the  scale  in  Marv^s  favour. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  prompted  Mary  to  raise  her  standard  in  Suf- 
folk, was  the  detestation  in  which  the  usurper  Northumberland  was 
held,  on  account  of  the  tremendous  cruelties  he  had  perpetiated  when 
Kett^s  rebellion,  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  ritual,  was  crushed  io 
blood  in  the  eastern  counties.^ 

Sir  William  Drury,  knight  of  the  shire  for  Suffc^k,  and  sir  Thomas 
Comwallis,  high  sherifi^,  soon  joined  the  queen^s  muster  at  Framlinj^ham, 
likewise  sir  John  Shelton  and  sir  John  Tyrrel,  both  very  zealous  Catho- 
lics ;  according  to  Fox,  they  were  af\erwards  bitter  persecutors  of  the 
Protestants.  An  extraordinary  misapprehension  exists,  that  Mary^s  re- 
cognition as  queen  was  chiefly  enforced  by  the  Protestants  of  Sufiblk, 
jet  the  leaders  of  her  Framlingham  force  were  not  only  Catholics,  but 

'Green's  History  of  Framlinghami  p.  77;  likewise  Bishop  Godwin's  history 
ef  Mary. 

*He  had  possessions  at  Rid lington,  near  Framlingham,  as  well  as  in  Norfolk. 

'Lingmrd. 

*To  this  ftot  Fox  bears  evidence,  though  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his 
preceding  words ;  for,  if  the  Protestant  intereiit  were  prevalent  in  t^urfblk,  why 
thoald  the  Dudley  faction  have  been  so  abhorred  for  the  siippre>sion  of  this 
rebellion?  Suffolk  was  then  a  Catholic  county,  though  the  crn«*lti€>9  pcrpetratea, 
ia  the  hitter  part  of  Mary*s  reign,  by  the  ferocious  bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
burnt  a  great  many  poor  harmless  persons,  threw  the  scale  of  public  opinion  in 
ftTOor  of  the  Protestant  interest  and  Suffolk  has  remained  CjisK^utinlly  a  Pro- 
testant county  CTer  since.  But  oh.  how  hideous  was  the  prevnlent  j«pirit  of  ^e 
age.  Wnen  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  generally  sinrcrr*,  tlioiigh  not 
n'flned,  in  their  religious  feelings,  shrank  from  one  ritual  to  aiH>fh^r.  according 
as  tliei'  jbhorrertce  of  the  butcher  or  the  burner  prerailed !  How  thankful  may 
we  be  It  our  present  religious  government,  since,  in  those  tiinrT*^  the  %^V.tvv«^ 
per»ecu**on  reigned  triumphantly  over  every  orved. 


HKMt  of  their  descendants  are  so  to  this  day.  Bar  amj 
to  13,000  mc;p,  all  ▼oluntarily  senrina  wiUioat  pay,  thongh  tlia 
"Nvdently  directed  ^  that,  if  any  soldier  seemed  in  need  of  aBghi,  hk 
captain  was  to  supply  his  wants  as  if  by  way  of  gift,  and  ehvge  the 
expense  to  her."  In  an  incredibly  short  time  a  populons  camp  rast 
around  the  ancient  walls  of  the  castle,  within  whose  mighty  dida  the 
f|iieen  herself  sojourned. 

Framlingham  Castle  was  founded  in  the  Sazoa  hepteichf,  by  wag 
Redwald ;  it  remained  a  royal  demesne  till  Henry  I.  gnmtad  it  to  ain 
Bjgod,  to  whom  the  present  structure  is  attributed.  Sabaaqpaendy  it 
was  given  by  Edward  I.  to  his  second  son,  Thomas  of  Brotfaertoik  aal 
from  him  it  descended  to  the  Howards,  the  dukea  of  which  lace  made  it 
their  principal  residence.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  a  high  moond,  fioai 
whence  springs  the  source  of  the  river  Orr.  This  stream  aopplied  dis 
tiiree  moats,  which  are  in  the  summer  season  gaily  enameOed  with 
golden  irises.  On  the  edge  of  the  mound  is  reared  a  magnificent  circk 
of  walls  and  towers,  enclosing  an  area  of  more  than  an  acra.  T%m 
walls  remain  to  this  day  neariy  entire;  they  are  forty  feet  in  lie%ht,  aal 
more  than  eight  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  studded  with  diirtean  aaoM 
towers.  Within  the  area,  surrounded  by  these  bulwarics,  once  atood  iht 
baronial  residence  occupied  by  queen  Mary ;  the  fragments  exbting  aie 
S!nall,  yet  the  traces  of  the  state  apartments  are,  as  it  were,  curiooslj 
mapped  upon  the  mighty  walls  which  once  sustained  them.  After  crosv- 
ing  a  walled  causeway  over  the  double  moat,*  and  passing  through  the 
gate-tower,  the  spectator  enters  the  spacious  area.  To  the  right,  nearly 
opposite,  are  seen  several  chimneys,  whose  summits  are  hollow  pillan 
of  wreathed  brickwork,  very  elaborately  wrought  The  chimney  of  the 
state  bed-chamber,  on  the  second  floor,  still  remains ;  on  one  side  of  it 
is  a  recess  about  the  size  of  a  dressing-room,  with  an  arched  windov 
looking  towards  the  east:  this  is  declared  by  tradition  to  have  been 
Mary^s  chamber,  but  it  is  evidently  the  oriel,  or  private  oratory  pertain- 
ing to  her  state  chamber,  which,  of  course,  was  the  room  to  which  the 
chimney  belonged. 

At  the  time  Mary  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  every  thing  was  in  the 
same  order  as  when  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk  sitrrendered  it  into  the 
hands  of  his  ungrateful  master,  Henry  Vlll.  When  he  found  the  Sey- 
mours' bent  on  the  downfal  of  his  house,  he  requested  that  the 


'For  most  of  the  topographical  information  relating  to  the  spot  the  mntlior  if 
indebted  to  the  excellent  History  of  Framlingham,  by  Mr.  Green,  who  likewiie 
oourteously  aided  the  writer  in  the  examination  of  the  castle,  giviofp  neh 
valuable  explanation  of  the  scene,  as  alone  can  be  afibrded  by  one  who  hM 
carefully  studied  the  localities. 

'The  Seymours  had  marked  this  noble  property  as  their  prey,  and  were  moeb 
disappointed  at  its  disposal.  The  disgusting  rapacity  with  which  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  his  younger  brother,  Henry,  divided  the  wearing  apparel  of  ito 
gallant  Surrey,  who  was  sacrificed  to  their  faction,  raises  a  feeling  of  loathii^ 
stronger  even  than  the  other  iniquities  connected  with  his  death.  The  shirti 
and  stockings  of  the  victim  were  not  deemed  beneath  the  conakleratioii  of ''tbeM 
tuw  nobles,"  as  Surrey  contemptuously  called  them.  Certainly,  whatever  new 
tdihleB  might  do,  no  leai  gieiiXVainau  would  have  worn  hit  old  caps,  donbM 
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pleased  to  bestow  his  possessions  on  the  royal  children,  ^be- 

he  said,  ^'  it  was  stately  gear.''  At  the  same  time,  the  expe- 
itesman  calculated  shrewdly  on  its  restoration,  a  result  that  he 
red  to  see.  Framlingham  appears  to  have  been  retained  in  the 
Idward  VI. ;  but  its  governor,  Thomas  Sheming,  evidently  ad- 
lie  ancient  ritual,  and  was  consequently  willing  to  surrender 
,  as  queen.  A  Catholic  priest,  named  sir  Rowland,  still  offi- 
the  private  chapel,  where  a  lamp  perpetually  burnt.  The 
)  hung  with  tapestry,  representing  the  life  of  Christ.  The  size 
le  of  the  chapel,  and  the  form  of  its  crockets,  may  be  plainly 
bewail;  likewise  a  few  small  windows,  belonging  to  a  gallery 
m  the  state  chamber,  occupied  by  Mary,  to  the  chapel.  The 
hich  hung  the  state  apartments,  was  transferred  from  Fram- 
)  Audley  End,  by  lord  Howard  of  Walden ;  and  even  in  the 

century  was  so  good  and  rich,  that  William  III.  sent  it  to  one 
ices  in  Holland,'  where  it  is,  perhaps,  at  this  day. 
a1  traditions  of  Suffolk  affirm  that  queen  Mary  came  to  Pram- 
n  the  10th  or  11  ih  of  July,  and  remained  there  till  the  31st; 
imstances  prove  their  correctness.     None  of  her  Kenninghdl 

and  state  papers  are  dated  later  than  the  9th  of  July ;  and  as 
3rtainly  proclaimed  queen,  at  Norwich,  on  the  12th  of  the 
ih,'  she  naturally  retreated  to  a  place  of  security  before  that 
step  was  taken.  From  the  steeple  of  the  church  of  Fram- 
e  sea-port  of  Aldborough  may  be  seen.  The  castle  stands  at 
reater  elevation,  and  its  highest  watch-tower,  when  entire, 
d  a  view  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  all  that  passed  near  the 
iry  meant  to  retreat,  in  case  of  danger,  by  the  nearest  road,  to 
id  to  this  day  a  lane,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  castle, 
the  coast,  is  called  ^  Bloi>dy  Queen  Mary's  Lane,"  because  it 

she  used  to  walk  there, — that  is,  like  a  prudent  general,  she 
he  roads  by  which  retreat  was  to  be  made,  if  needed.  The 
binding  lanes  which  led  through  the  forest  surrounding  From- 
astle  were  rendered  impassable  by  trees  felled  and  thrown 
n.' 

is  of  extreme  danger  occurred  about  five  days  aAer  Mary  had 
^rarolingham,  when  six  ships  of  war  were  seen  to  sail  past 

coast,  making  for  Yarmouth  Roads.     Now  there  were  stout 

^  nor  are  there  such  instances  of  personal  meanness  to  be  foand 
that  age. 
'ramlingham. 

d,  a  contemporary.     All  local  aathorities  declare  that  Mary  was  not 
queen^  till  9hc  went  to  Framlingham  Castle;  but,  as  she  was  indu- 
laimed  at  Norwich,  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  author  is  convinced  the 
B  true  date  of  her  removal  from  Kenningfiall,  and  not  the  16ih.  as 
e  excellent  authority  of  Mr.  Tytler.     In  fact,  the  struggle  was  de- 
*  19th,  and  there  was  not  time  for  the  events  to  have  happened,  be 
6th  and  the  19th.  which  ?<»ttled  Mary  on  the  throne;  or  for  the  newt 
bed  I^mdon,  and  to  have  the  effect  there  of  causing  her  proclama 
tre  the  author  piefors  her  native  topographical  records, 
n  authority,  quoted  by  Sharon  Turner,  Reign  of  Mary,  p.  360. 
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hearts  and  stronv  hands  at  Framlingham,  but  no  other  artillery  or  iDStiv- 
ments  of  war  than  those  carried  by  the  cavaliers  at  their  belts  or  saddle- 
hows,  while  the  infantry  had  to  depend  on  push  of  pike,  or  blow  ol 
axe,  or  brown-bill.  The  ships  weie  despatched  by  the  privy  council 
to  carry  cannon  and  warlike  stores  for  the  siege  of  Mary^s  castle,  and 
likewise  to  intercept  her  if  she  attempted  to  retreat  to  the  emperors 
dominions.  Sir  Henry  Jerningham  was  at  Yarmouth,  when  the  fleet, 
under  pretence  of  stress  of  weather,  came  close  to  the  harbour,  and  he 
boldly  went  out  in  a  boat  to  hail  them.  ^  Upon  which,^  says  Speed, 
^  these  sea-soldiers  demanded,  ^  what  he  wanted  ?'  ^  Tour  captains,' 
replied  the  intrepid  knight,^  who  are  rebels  to  their  lawful  queen,  Manr.* 
^  If  they  are,'  replied  the  men  of  war,  ^  we  will  throw  them  into  the  so, 
for  we  are  her  true  subjects.'  Upon  which  the  captains  surrendered 
themselves,  and  sir  Henry  and  the  Yarmouth  burgesses  took  possessioa 
of  the  ships." 

Another  favourable  incident  to  Mary's  cause  occurred  siaiultaneoulr 
with  the  surrender  of  the  fleet  She  had,  among  her  numerous  letten 
Written  on  the  9th  of  July,  before  she  lefl  Kenninghall,  sent  one  claim- 
ing the  allegiance  of  sir  Edward  Hastings,*  who  had  been  commissioned, 
by  the  adverse  party,  to  raise  four  thousand  men  for  queen  Jane,  in  Mid- 
dlesex and  Buckinghamshire.  Sir  Edward  was  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon  (who  was  closely  allied  by  a  marriage,  or  contract,  with  i 
daughter  of  Northumberland),  but  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  great- 
nephews  to  cardinal  Pole,  being  grandsons  to  the  murdered  lord  Mon- 
tague, whose  heiress  had  married  the  late  earl  of  Huntingdon.'  When 
sir  Edward  Hastings  had  raised  a  large  force  in  the  name  of  Jane,  he 
proclaimed  Mary  as  his  rightful  queen,  and  thus  placed  at  her  disposal 
a  great  body  of  militia  close  to  London.  The  defection  of  the  fleet  at 
Yarmouth  could  scarcely  have  reached  lady  Jane  Gray'^s  pri\'y  council, 
when  this  revolt,  so  near  to  them,  struck  terror  through  their  hearts.  The 
first  indication  of  good-will,  the  metropolis  showed  towards  Mar}*-s  right 
of  succession,  was  on  the  morning  of  the  Ifith  of  July,  when  a  placard 
was  found  posted  on  Queenhithe  Church,  importing  that  she  had  been 
proclaimed  queen  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  every  town  and  city  therein 
excepting  London.  The  same  day,  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  the  earl  of 
Bath  seceded  from  the  council ;  they  took  their  way  to  Framlingham.  at 
the  head  of  their  armed  vassals. 

The  queen  had,  directly  on  her  arrival,  formed  a  privy  council  at 
Framlingham  Cattle,  who  were  soon  in  active  correspondence  with  the 
municipal  authorities  at  Harwich,  Thetford,  Norwich,  and  Ipswich.  So 
early  as  July  16th,  Mr.  Smith,^  the  clerk  of  the  Framlingham  coandL 
reported  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Brande,  "  that  sir  Edward  Hastings,  and 
10,000  of  the  militia  of  Oxford,  Bucks,  Berkshire,  and  Middlesex,  bad 
mustered  on  July  15th,  at  Drayton,  lord  Paget's  seat,  with  intention  of 

*  Tlii?  document,  i)rintcd  by  Strype,  in  his  Notes  to  bishop  Go<lwin'9  History, 
i«  dated  July  Olh. 

■See  M:ll?"s  Ciialopue  of  Honour,  Burke,  and  every  genealogieal  work. 

'  We  think  this  early  adherent  of  Mary  is  the  same  sir  Thomas  Smith  who  o( 
etipied  the  post  of  c\crk  o(  \]be  ^u\^  eo\»>K\\/vci  \lve  reign  of  Elizabeth. 


marching  to  seize  the  fialare  of  WeslminMer  and  all  it  cnntiiinei],  jn   ' 
behalf  of  ihe  queen's  riglit  qiuI  liile."    The  ma_v>>r  miJ  riifpomiinn  of 
Tneiford  beggeil  for  aiil  from  the  queen's  hea(!-<iiinrtpra  at  Framliiighniiii 
but  were  answered  by  Mary's  orders, "  thai  ilie  jinde  of  the  enemy  ihey 
wootd  see  in  short  lime  abated,  therefore  they  uf  Theiford  will  he  aitl 
of  oil  douht  of  iheir  coneeived  fear."     The  name  day  *'  all  tlie  ships  la 
^e  harbour  of  Harwich  declared  for  die  qaccn,  having  deposed  nt 
Richard  Broke,  and  other  captains,  from  their  command."     The  qiieea 
eoniniandrd  stores  of  ammiiniiion  to  be  instantly  forwarded  to  Frain- 
foifham  from  these  ships,  and  commissioned  one  of  the  captains,  Johft 
Bwing,  to  resume  the  command  of  his  vessel.     ^The  day  after,  John    . 
^Dghea,  the  eomplroller  of  (he  cusUitiis  at  Yarmouth,  and  John  Grico, 
npUin  of  a  ship  of  war  called  the  Greyhoirnd,  submitted  Ihemxlft  H» 
lh«  qncen's  mercy,  snd  were  sworn  in  her  service."    She  orilcred  all  llw    ' 
Ordnance  and  shot  from  ihe  Greyhound,  to  be  brought  lo  FramlinghatS, 
Xhmt  cotdd  be  possibly  spared  from  its  own  defence.     The  same  day  ah* 
•rat  orders  for  certain  chests,  conlaining  church  plate  and  money,  u 
Korwidi,  lo  be  opened  in  presence  of  the  mayor,  and  ihe  treumre  entf 
voyed  to  her  at  Framlingham,  by  Austin  Steward,  at  whose  house  i! 
cheau  had  remained  ;  likewise  she  demanded  a  number  of  bakers  lo 
wnt  from  Norwich,  and  300  quarters  of  mnit  were  brewed  at  Orfur^,! 
Thire  brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  were  ai  Aldboniugh.  resdf  I 
tnoutited,  the  queen  required  to  be  sent  from  thence.     A  praclamaltoA 
of  tleJiancc  to  Nonhumberland  was  issued  furlh,  July  18lh,  from  Fram> 
lingham  Castle,  offering  1000/.  in  land  to  any  noble,  5001.  lo  any  geo- 
tlentan,  and  100^  to  any  yeoman,  who  brought  him  in  prisoner  to  tha 

Five  hundred  men  were  appointed  to  guard  the  queen  within  the  walli 
of  the  fortress;'  and  no  persons,  whether  coming  to  submit  ihemselrn, 
or  otherwise,  were  permitted  to  approach  her  without  order  from  tlw 
council.  She  commanded  all  prisoners  in  the  gaols  of  Sullidk  and  Nor> 
folk  to  be  freed — a  very  doubtful  policy  in  an  unsetileil  time ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, pretty  certain  that  they  had  been  crowded  with  persons  who  had 
cuftuuiiled  no  other  crime,  than  expressing  themselves  fitvourobly  to  hoT 
title,  while  Edward  VI.  was  declining.  She  had  the  temerity  lo  ordn^ 
as  e«rly  as  ihe  22d  of  July,  sir  Edward  Hastings  to  dismiss  his  militk« 
and  come  to  her,  with  lord  Windsor.  She  seems  lo  have  had  from  tlw 
first  an  extraordinary  dislike  to  standing  armies ;  perhaps  Uiey  did  not 
suit  her  rigid  notions  of  slate  economy. 

Northumberland,  though  at  ihe  head  of  an  army  at  Cnmbridee,  hail 
employed  himtelf  rather  in  polemic  than  military  war^re.  lie  had 
requested  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,'  the  vice-chancellor  of  ihe  university,  and 
■  very  zealous  Proleslaut,  to  preach  a  sermon  against  Mary's  title  and 
her  religion.  Whilst  the  sermon  was  proceeding,  a  yeoman  nfthe  ^tnird 
'    * '  up  to  public  scorn  a  Catholic  missal  and  a  iT'tyi'-'  which  had  bent 

ilinEiinm  Caslle.     Ha^un,  p|i.  15S-100. 
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captured  the  preceding  night  at  Mr.  [Iiiddle5ton^$  house,  where  Mary 
had  slept  and  heard  mass,  during  her  late  rapid  journey  into  Suffolk 
The  next  day,  the  news  arrived  of  llie  revolution  in  London ;  and  Xorsh- 
umberland,  struck  with  terror,  nnade  a  clumsy  attempt  to  imitate  his  col- 
leagues, by  personally  proclaiming  queen  Mary,  in  Cambridge  market- 
place, tossing  up  his  cap,  while  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  Dr. 
Sandys,  who  stood  by  him,  was  a  man  of  indomitable  courage,  ineolil 
and  physical ;  he  could  scarcely  conceal  his  scorn  when  the  duke  said 
to  him,  ''That  queen  Mary  was  a  merciful  woman,  and  that,  doubtless, 
all  would  receive  the  l>enefit  of  her  general  pardon.''  Dr.  Sandys  bade 
him,  ''  not  flatter  himself,  for,  if  the  queen  were  ever  so  inclined  to 
pardon,  those  who  ruled  her  would  destroy  him,  whoever  else  werr 
spared."  Then  occurred  a  disgusting  scene  of  treachery  :  —  sir  John 
Gates,  one  of  Northumberland's  most  guilty  agents,  arrested  his  master, 
when  he  was  personally  helpless,  witli  his  boots  half  on  and  half  off 
This  was  a  true  specimen  of  the  dishonourable  spirit  of  the  eta.  In  a 
few  hours  Nonhumberland  was  again  set  at  liberty ;  at  la.ot,  all  this 
anarchy  was  settled,  by  the  entry  into  Cambridge  of  the  earl  of  Anjodtl, 
with  a  body  of  the  queen's  troops.  He  arrested  Northumberland,  Gates, 
and  Dr.  Sandvs,  and  sent  them  to  the  Tower. 

Several  of  Northumberland's  party,  after  the  arrest  of  llieir  chief, 
hastened  on  to  Framlingiiam,  in  order  to  excuse  themselves  to  quten 
Mary,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  but  obeying  the  onlers  of  the  privy 
council.  Among  these  visitors  were  the  mari{uess  of  Northampton  ^lA 
lord  Robert  Dudley.  Bishop  Ridley  likewise  presented  himself  at  Fram- 
lingiiam, but  was  evilly  received,  and  sent  back.  Fox  declares,  ••  on  i 
halting  horse;"'  he  was  really  arrested,  and,  with  Northampton,  sent  lo 
the  Tower,  from  the  quecn\s  camp,  on  the  ^Gih  of  July,  on  account  cf 
a  sermon  he  had  recently  preached  aijaiwst  her  litle,  at  St.  PauPs  Cra>5. 

The  camp  broke  up  atFramlingham  the  last  day  of  .July,  when  qut^en 
Mary  commenced  her  triumphant  march  to  the  metropolis,  from  whence 
her  sister  Elizabeth  set  out.  the  same  day,  to  meet  her,  at  the  head  of  i 
numerous  cavalcade  of  nobility  and  gentry,  amounting  to  a  thou5a:ni 
persons.  Among  ihese  were,  in  all  probability,  the  privy  council.  w:;o, 
it  appears,  met  their  sovereign  at  Ingatestone.  The  queen's  approach  to 
her  capital  was  gradual,  and  in  the  manner  of  a  peaceful  royal*  progress, 
receiving  the  homage  of  her  faithful  or  penitent  subjects  at  her  \*arioDS 
resting-places  on  the  ro  id.  She  arrived  the  first  day  at  Ipswich,  where 
she  gave  audience  to  Cecil,  who  had  been  despatched  by  the  council 
wiiii  tidings,  after  the  departure  of  Arundel  and  Paget;  here  he  mad* 
such  fluent  excuses  for  all  his  turnings  and  tricks,  and  what  he  called 
*' pardonable  lies,'"  that  the  queen  told  his  sister-in-law,  Mr?.  Bact^n. 

fion  nf  the  w»)rd  f^radwile,  and  means  a  lilurjri»"'al  Itook,  containing  those  !■«?• 
««;res  of  the  p^alIlla  and  holy  writ  tiling  between  the  chanting  of  the  epi>iw  ar.i 
gospel.  The  di'sk  ut  wliicli  the  (Herks  were  stationed,  who  chanted  the  p*it  o:" 
this  pi^rvjre.  beiiii;  rai.-cd  by  steps,  it  was  called  a  graduate,  and,  in  prcvcr*  -l" 
time,  the  books  from  which  the  ciiants  wore  sung  were  knowii  by  the  i^--* 
name. 

'  H'*  had  previously  forsaken  Somerset,  his  benefactor,  in  the  lioor  of  aJrerf/?" 
Hi9'  interccasur  w'ii\t  'lie  cv^veiv  >n«a  \xvb  «v&\ftc-m-law,  wife  of  XichoUs  Bdu;..^ 


■  AKV.  -tip 

;llist  she  really  believed  he  was  a  very  hone»l  man,"     II  ia  worlliy  of 

~ico,  thai  Mrs.  Bacoh,  who  was  a  learned  Pruiofiani  My,  bi'longHiJ  to 
queen's  bed-chamber,  iheu  and  afierwards,  anii  had  access  to  her  in 

iwe  conversation.  The  queen,  however,  olill  required  further  expUh 
nation  of  same  of  Cecil's  double  dealing  in  the  late  neurpalinn.  Sha 
moved  next  day  to  her  favourite  sent  nf  Kewhall,  where  Cecil  prefeniat) 
ber  wiUi  a  liai  of  exciiHea,  lately  jeiven  entire  U>  the  world,'  wliirh  will 
remain  an  example  of  the  shamelessness  o{  a  rliuibing  stote-^niun  to  all 
fnturiiy.  The  queen  next  proceeded  in  ihe  scat  of  sir  William  Peira, 
al  Ingatestone,  where  the  ouncil,  who  had  lately  delied  and  denied  her, 
wttte  preaenieil  to  her,  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  her  band.  Cecil  kisaad 
the  royal  hand  •*  before  any  other  of  the  council-men ;"  «o  far  had  hw 
apology  Bati»5ed  the  queen,  through  the  iniercession  of  Mrs.  Bacon  :  but 
bis  favour  went  no  further;  and,  nolwilhstanding  hie  aedulous  compli- 
ances with  Catholicism,  Mary  ne»er  would  listen  to  his  ardent  a«pin- 
tiune  for  oHice. 

The  queen  arrived  at  her  seat  of  Wanstead,  on  the  3d  of  Au^sl, 
where  she  disbanded  her  army,  excepting  a  body  of  horse" — a  bold 
measure,  considering  bU  (hat  had  recently  been  transacted  in  the  melro- 
ptilis ;  nevertheless,  it  was  only  a  proper  observance  of  the  ancient  laws 
and  privileges  of  London. 

Lord  Arundel  had  previously  arrived  at  the  Tower,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  with  Northumberland  and  the  olher  pri^onem  brought  from  Can>- 
bridge  ;  he  received  ordeie  to  arrest  the  dulte  of  Suflblk  and  bis  unhappy 
daughter,  lady  Jane  Gray,  and  lodge  iham  in  prison-rooms  in  tlie  Towar 
Frances,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  directly  her  husband  was  taken  from  her, 
hastened  to  meet  the  queen,  and,  throwing  herself  at  her  feel,  she  lifted 
up  her  voice  in  piteous  lamentation ;  she  told  the  queen  '■  that  Sufiolk 
was  very  ill,  and  would  die  if  shut  up  in  the  Tower."'  Mary  wu 
eofi^ned  by  her  plaints,  and  granted  the  liberation  of  her  husband — •*  a 
wonderful  iiisEance  of  niercy,"  bishop  Godwin  observes,  Thus,  ur- 
harmed  in  body  or  estate,  SuSolk  paid  the  penalty  of  but  three  days' 
imprisonment  for  his  conspiracy  with  Northumberland.     No  pleadings 

roniliPi  of  tbe  celebniied  Inrd  Bacon.  Nnd  daugliicr 
iijsiBni  iiitor  or  Edward  VI, :  she  wai  lady  Cecil'i 
mnrrinl  s  dsnghler  of  sir  John  Cheks. 

'  Thi*  noonunl  of  Maiy'i  prngress  on  hei  Brceaslon  is  gleaned  tiom  lUt 
moM  oitrious  paper,  ntiled  by  Mr.  TylJer.  in  hit  lale  invBluablc  work  on  lb« 
*aue  papeia  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  It  WB>  wrinen  in  tbe  year  l-'^73,  at  4w 
leqnasl  nf  Cecil,  when  he  was  prime  minisiei  lo  queen  Elizabeili.  and  leeins  lO 
\m  tneaiit  at  (be  rrcollrciinns  of  hia  aecreiarj-,  Rogpr  Allbrd,  of  ihose  times,  fn 
which  Ihf7  were  bolh  Bgents ;  and  if  (he  memorial  of  Cecil'i  conduct  appears  •« 
di9(unin)(  lo  Uie  lovers  of  irutJi,  tlms  componnrted  under  hi»  own  eye,  how 
wtNitil  it  ■ppear  if  WTiiten  by  any  une  elie  i  We  have  do  ooneern  with  Cecil 
«  prBseni.  excepting  ai  he  lm>  iiiterWOVPn  himself  with  the  progrosi  ol'  Mary, 
«€  which  lliere  ia  no  oilier  record ;  bul  diosa  who  wiih  lo  Ibrm  a  true  Rilimaw 
.,  1^  bim   nun  cnrefully  peruse  Mr.  Tyller's  semnil   volu 
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linpaliwl.     Godwin,  p.  3»3.     The  plea  of  illoeu  i>  nieniioned  in  Mvn  t>ML    ^^1 
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•re  recorded  of  the  duchess  Frances  for  her  hapless  dani^hte  lady  Jane 
Gray,  who  might  have  been  liberated,  on  her  parole,  with  far  fess  danger 
than  her  wrong-headed  father.  It  was  notorious  that  the  dochm 
Frances  was  a  very  active  agent  in  the  evanescent  regality  of  her 
daughter  Jane ;  she  had  urged  her  unfortunate  marriage,  and  had  ojM 
her  train  as  queen.  She  must,  nevertheless,  have  fiibricated  some  tale 
of  coercion,  sinr^  she  was  always  treated  with  great  distinction  by  her 
cousin,  queen  Mar\',  in  the  wori^t  of  times.* 

The  ladies  who  had  accompanied  the  princess  Elizabeth  from  Londoa 
were  introduced  formally  to  queen  Mary,  at  Wanstead,  who  kissed  eveiy 
one  of  them.  Such  is  the  tradition  in  a  family  whose  ancestress  attended 
that  antique  royal  drawing-room. 

The  queen  was,  on  the  3d  of  August,  escorted  from  Waostead  bv 
great  numbers  of  nobles  and  ladies,  who  came  to  grace  her  entrance  iito 
her  capital.  A  foreigner,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  thus  describes  her 
appearance  on  this  triumphant  occasion :'  ^Then  came  the  ladies,  llll^ 
ried  and  single,  in  the  midst  of  whom  rode  madame  Maiy,  queen  of 
England,  mounted  on  a  small  white  ambling  nag,  the  housings  of  which 
were  fringed  with  gold.  The  queen  was  dressed  in  violet  velvet ;  she 
seemed  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  was  rather  fresh-coloured.'' 

The  old  city  portil  of  Aldgate,  al  which  the  queen  made  her  entrance 
into  the  metropolis,  was  hung  with  gay  streamers  from  top  to  bottom; 
over  the  gateway  was  a  stage  with  seats,  on  which  were  placed  the 
charity-children  of  the  Spiiai,  singing  sweet  chorusses  of  welcome  w 
the  victorious  queen ;  the  street  of  Leadenhall,  and  all  down  to  ihe 
Tower,  through  the  Minories,  was  clean  swept,  and  spread  with  graTel. 
and  was  lined  with  all  the  crafts  in  London,  in  their  proper  dresM?. 
holding  banners  and  streamers.  The  lord-mayor,  with  the  mace,  was 
ready  to  welcome  her ;  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  with  the  sword  of  flat*. 
A  thousand  gentlemen,  in  velvet  coats  and  richly  embroidered  clotLf. 
preceded  queen  Mary. 

Next  the  queen  rode  her  si«tpr  Elizabeth ;  then  the  duchess  of  N'o^ 
folk  and  the  marchioness  of  Exeter  followed,  and  other  noble  damej^ 
acconling  to  their  connexion  with  the  crown,  and  precedence.  T&f 
aldermen  brought  up  the  rt?ar,  and  the  city  guard,  witli  bows  and  javelins 
The  guard  which  accompanied  Mary — being  3000  horsemen,  in  m»- 
forins  of  green  and  while,  red  and  white,  and  blue  and  white, — wer? 
dii«missed  by  the  queen  with  thanks,  and  all  departed  before  she  passeii 
the  city-gate.*  Mary  acted  according  to  the  intrepidity  of  her  character, 
in  trusting  her  person  wholly  to  the  care  of  the  civic  guard ;  thus  im- 
plicitly relying  on  the  fidelity  of  a  city,  where  a  rival  had  reigned  but  a 
few  hours  before. 

She  bent  her  way  direct  to  the  Tower,  then  under  the  care  o(  s- 
Thomas  Cheyney,  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Here  she  meant  tn  $*^ 
journ,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  her  predecessors  till  th* 
fuueral  of  the  late  sovereign. 

*  Fox  conjplains  that  she  ttiok  precedence  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  at  coi;i 
■  Pe-lin.  Antir^iiarian  Repertory,  vol.  i.  p.  228.  Mary  was  but  thirty-*Ten 
•btrype,  vol.  iii.  p.  "2". 
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I  Mary  entered  the  preciacW  of  tlie  Toner,  a  touching  aigiht 
mted  iiself  lo  her.    Kneeling  on  Ihe  green,  before  Si.  Peier's  Church, 
Jiiers, — malu  and  female,  Calholic  and  Prolestanl, — 
I  hiid  heen  detained  lawlessly  in  the  forireas  during  tiie  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 

There   was  Edward  Courlenay.  the  heir  to   ihe  earl  of  Devonshire, 

now  iu  the  pride  of  mnniy  beauty,  who  had  grown  up  a  prisoner  fram 

■  t«nih  year  without  education;  there  was  another  early  friend  of  the 

)e  wretched  duchefia  of  Somerael ;  there  was  the  aged  duke  of 

still  under  aenience  of  death  ;  there  were  the  deprived  bishopt 

TDurham  and  Winchester,  the  mdd  Cuthhcrt  Tunsial,  and  the  haughty 

':^:'?phrn  G&riliiier,  which  lust  addressed  a  congratulation  and  supplicaiioa 

Liie  queen,  in  the  name  of  all.     Mary  hurst  into  lean  aa  she  reco^ 

'.'J  ihem,  and,  extending  her  Imnda  to  ihem,  she  exclaimed,  "  Ye  ue 


now  lu  I 
j:^  t«ntl 
■KiMfl,  t 

flTDurl; 


She  raised  them  one  by  one,  kissed  them,  and  gave  them  all  their 
libeny.  The  bishops  were  instantly  restored  to  their  sees ;  Oardiner 
wM  sworn  into  the  queen's  ptivy  council  (according  to  the  evidence  of 
iu  journal)  so  early  as  the  5lh  of  August.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
rjiH  uf  Devonshire  were  imtiiedialely  restored  to  their  rank  and  estates. 
As  Die  duke  hod  never  been  attainted,  he  took  his  place  with  so  little 
il«lay,  that  he  sat  as  high  steward  at  the  trial  of  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berUnd.  Gcrtade,  marchioness  of  Exeter,  n)olher  of  Courtenay,  wis 
mode  ludy  of  the  bed-chamber,  with  so  high  a  degree  of  favour  that  ahfl 
shored  the  bed  uf  her  myal  kinswoman,  The  duchess  of  Somerset  wM 
liberateil.  and  comforted  by  the  prelerment  of  her  family — her  son.  SB 
iiiliint  minor,  being  restored  to  his  rights,'  and  her  dnugiitera,  lady  Jane, 
latJy  Mai^ret,  and  lady  Mary  Seymour  (which  last  was  one  of  the 
queen's  nunieioua  god-children),  were  appointed  tnaids  of  honour. 
'Htcy  were  considered  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  ladies  in  Ed- 
exceptiiig  the  queen  herself,  and  her  hapless  rival  in  sovereigrityi 
Jane  Gray.  The  heirs  of  the  three  unfortunate  genilenieu, 
suKired  with  the  protector  Somerset,  were  reinsiaied  in  their 
and,  as  Somerset's  adherents  were  zealous  Protestants, 
ai^tioRt  of  Mary,  which  indubitably  sprang  from  her  own  free  will,  hei 
at  this  juncture  uncontrolled  by  council  or  husband,  ought  to  be  ap| 
ciated  by  those  who  are  willing  to  test  her  character  by  lacia. 

The  queea  remaineil  in  privacy,  sojourning  at  the  royal  aparimento 
of  the  Tower,  tilt  after  the  funeral  of  her  brother,  which  was  p«rft>rmed 
wiili  great  magnilicence.  Many  historical  eon iro vera ies  exist,  regarding 
the  religions  rites  of  iliat  funeral ;  but  it  appears  that  Craiimer,  arch- 

■  Km  us  (lie  dukniain  or  SoiriRrsei.  This  wus  a  royat  iIiJb  In  wlijrh  il 
Hetgt  liad  ■mtniioualy  hi>l|ieil  liimseir-  Hv  had  eaasiHl  Ills  fi)irp<t  dnughini.  I 
Jane  Sejrnraur,  to  be  claboraiel/  eiUioated.  In  IiO|ih>  uf  iiiiituLiii)[  Ler  with  B 
wv4  VI.  fwliiuli  iiiteiilioii  Ihe  roiing  king  grnatly  resi-ntpd).  SLe  Jied  unnw 
'  ^-^[  ao  did  bar  iisicr*,  JBity  Knihnriiie  ani3  lady  MargarrL  Lad/  Marr.  t 
■  gMl-elilM,  marriail  »r  Henry  Prylon,  After  tbn  Dill  of  Th«i:  ~  ' 
r  laHir*  bail  bopii  oanlonvii  on  llinit  rplaliniH,  liriiig  nllow«l,  ( 
B'SfWek  0rSomeTMt'>forwM,D^asraUesianiitkMj>-9tiyte,^QLVkV^ 
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bishop  of  ranw-rhiiry.  pf-rftirmefl  the  ceremony  for  the  lameoted  Ei'- 
wan),  at  VVi'Htiiiiii**tcr  Alih«'\\  arcDnlitis;  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of 
KiiKlniifi.  At  thf  }<atiiH  tiinr  the  qiiet-n  and  her  ladies  assisted  at  a  »^ 
leiiin  (hrL'f  and  in|iiitiii  t'nr  thr  repose  of  his  suul,  in  her  private  rliapf! 
ill  thi*  '!'•>» tT.  'riii*<  nrnini^niHMit,  in  which  each  party  showed  their 
rrfi(i«Tt  liir  t'le  nifinory  ot*  tht*  deceased,  according  to  their  diftir:ii 
mo'li'.**  of  hrliet,,  yMis  far  ton  rational  a  method  to  suit  the  furious  5piriu 
of  I  hat  I  i  rend  ill  I  era,  and  the  reliifioiis  war  recommencetl  in  the  Tower 
Chapel.  A  rlia|ilain  of  the  court,  one  Walker,  approached  with  the 
mimr  to  ceuHf  the  queen,  when  Dr.  Weston  thrust  him  on  one  >vl*'^ 
exclaiming, 

^Shame.Mt  tlioii  not  to  do  this  ofrire,  hcintr  a  priest  having  a  wife:  1 
tell  tht-e  the  queen  will  not  he  censed  by  such  as  thou  ?^^  * 

The  qnei>ii,  directly  she  arrived  in  I^ondon,  published  a  pacific  mani- 
fesi«»,  txlioriini;  earh  parly  to  lefrain  from  reviling  by  the  epilhea  of 
idolater  and  heiettc.  Two  proclamations  of  the  kind  had  been  publishetl 
within  a  >ln>rt  time.  The  first  promised  lil>crty  of  conscience  unoomli- 
lionally  ;  in  the  last  a  rlaiise  was  introduced,  which  declared  relijrii'Q 
^aj*  li>  bf  >riilrtl  l»\  ••ri»mni»>n  consent.*'  iiii  anin<x  I'y  Jiri  «'f  pa:i.3Mit:.t. 
Mr.  Pnl'lt^  |in"»t'!i:i  i|  a  j»riiiii»ii  fmrn  llir  Ki'forimTS  nf  Ij^-ju  irh.  c!  H::.;:  C 
pn»it  i*iii»n  liif  t'irir  n  lii^inn,  on  llif  failh  of  the  qiieeirs  fir>t  jir-  'Ciai.:*:.'-:!; 
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The  f  iulent  party  spirit  that  distinguished  this  council  of  interregnum, 
which  (governed  the  metropolis  from  Mary^s  proclamation  to  her  arrival 
It  the  Tower,  is  extremely  woll  portrayed  hy  Mr.  Edwanl  Underhill,  an 
accomplished  Worcestershire  gentleman,  who,  for  his  zeal  in  the  Calvin- 
istic  religion,  was  called  the  Hot  Gospeller.'  He  belonged  to  the  hand 
of  gentlemen  pensioners.  He  had  penned  a  satirical  hallud  against 
^papisU,''  and  for  this  squib  was  summoned  before  the  council  in 
authority,  whilst  the  queen  was  in  Sufltdk.  After  much  brow-beaiing, 
Edward  IJnrlerhill  was  committed  to  Newgate.  He  was  an  elegant 
iutanist,  and  was  adviscfl  by  his  friends  to  play  much  on  the  lute,  while 
in  prison,  and  eschew  polemics.  He  probably  took  this  advice,  and, 
being  withal  a  man  of  family,  had  no  difficulty  in  obtitining  accpss  to  the 
ear  of  the  queen,  since  he  was  released  from  Newgate  a  few  days  aAer 
her  arrival  in  London ;  and,  finally,  she  restored  him  not  only  to  his 
place,  in  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  but,  as  he  notices  with  great 
satisfaction,  to  his  salary,  without  deduction  of  the  time  of  his  arrest. 
Mary  showed  some  judgment  in  acting  thus;  for  this  brave  man,  though 
he  scorned  to  disavow  his  principles,  was  ever  in  time  of  danger  an 
intrepid  defender  of  her  person. 

Several  instances  are  to  be  found  of  the  queeuN  interference,  to  save 
persons  from  the  cruelty  of  her  privy  council.  Tiiose  who  were  of  rank 
or  consequence,  sufficient  to  fTnd  access  to  her,  were  tolerably  sure  of 
her  protection.  This  peculiarity  gave  a  tone  t«)  her  reign  which  rendera 
its  character  singular  in  English  history ;  for  examples  of  political  ven- 
geance were  made  chiefly  on  persons  whose  station  seemed  too  lowly 
for  objects  of  state  punishment,  because,  being  poor  and  obscure,  they 
were  not  able  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Thuj 
the  council  sent  orders  to  the  town  of  Bedford,  **  for  the  punishment  of 
a  woman  Rafter  due  examination  of  her  qualities)  by  the  cucking-stool, 
she  having  been  arrested  for  railing  and  speaking  unseemly  wonis  of  the 
queen^s  majesty."  These  awanls  of  personal  punishment,  without  regu- 
lar trial,  emanated  from  a  certain  junta  of  the  privy  council,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  sit  in  the  Star  Chamber  in  Westminster  Palace,  and  appor- 
tion the  inflictions  which  seemed  good  in  their  eyes,  as  vengeance  on 
personal  affronts  offered  to  the  reigning  monarch.  Much  of  the  extortions 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  bloodshed  of  that  of  Henry  VIII., 
may  be  attributed  to  the  operations  of  this  illegal  and  inquisitorial  tribu- 
nal.'    But  when  it  condescended  to  diK>m  an  old  scold  of  a  distant  pro- 

in  dates,  both  rxjjressly  rolati»  tlie  qiicoii's  personal  conduct,  in  rectifying  tbe 
intnlorablc  wronp  done  to  jxnh^e  Hale*. 

'  Lady  Jane  Gniy  wa:*  proparinj?  to  ^tand  godmother  to  Ins  child  (bom  in  the 
Towrr  I  luring  her  i«hort  sway).  wli«.»n  her  authority  ceaseil.  Strype  has  published 
rich  fragm»*nts  of  Underhill  s  MS.,  the  whole  of  which  would  bo  a  most  precious 
document,  if  rorovmible.  Umlerliill,  in  the  reipi  of  Elizabeth,  offered  the  loan 
of  it  to  Fox,  for  hii*  Martymlosrr,  but  it  was  reiiirned  to  him  without  any  u«e 
bein;?  ma«le  of  it.  The  Hi>t  Oosppller,  though  ardently  attached  to  his  religion, 
■-liiiiL<t  the  ponr  et  miitrf,  with  a  naive  !«implicity  and  individualizing  detail, 
fl-liKhtfiil  to  the  inr|uirer  info  facts,  but  by  no  means  pleasant  to  a  partisan  his- 
iiir  inn. 

"  Yet  iu  functions  may  be  traced  lo  an  earlier  daj.   It  wmt  eectunV^  volvi^Vix^ 
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▼incttl  town  to  the  cucking-stool,  it  might  bsTn  been  thought  dn 
deiiuon  would  have  disarmed  its  terrors  for  ever.  Such  would  hift 
been  the  case,  had  the  periodical  press  of  the  present  day  been  in  open- 
tion  at  the  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  Mary's  reign,  when  she  was  ntteilj 
incapacitated,  by  mortal  sufferings,  from  interference  with  their  proceed* 
mgs,  her  cruel  ministers  inflicted  more  tragic  punishment  on  old  women 
who  ^  railed  against  the  queen's  majesty.'' 

Mary  remained  at  the  Tower  till  a(i[er  the  1 2th  of  August  Thii  ii 
apparent  from  the  following  minute  from  the  privy  council  book : — 

^  The  council  delivered  to  the  lord-mayor  and  recorder  these  wordi, 
from  the  queen's  own  moutli,'  yesterday,  at  the  Tower,  being  the  12th 
'of  August,  on  occasion  of  a  riot  at  Sl  Paul's  Cross,  about  preachiqg: 
— ^Albeit  her  grace's  conscience  is  staid  (fixed)  in  matters  of  religtos, 
yet  she  meaneth  graciously,  not  to  compel  and  constrain  other  meo^ 
consciences,  otherwise  than  God  shall  (as  she  Uusteth)  put  into  their 
hearts  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  that  she  is  ifit  through  the  opening  of  hai 
word  by  godly,  virtuous,  and  learned  preachers ;  and  she  forbade  the 
lord-mayor  to  suflfer,  in  any  ward,  open  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
churches,  or  preaching  by  the  curates,  unless  licensed  by  her.'" 

Such  was  the  first  blow  aimed  at  the  Protestant  church  of  Englasd. 
Mary  was  empowered  to  inflict  it,  as  head  of  the  very  church  vhose 
ministers  she  silenced  by  force  of  her  supremacy.  It  is  an  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  tremendous  power  worked,  and  explains  the 
mystery  why  the  great  body  of  tlie  English  nation, — albeit,  not  com 
posed  of  the  most  tiexible  of  elements, — changed  their  ritual  with  niagk 
celerity,  according  to  the  diilering  opinions  of  four  successive  sovereifus 
but  the  truth  was,  in  that  evil  century  each  sovereign  was  empowerai 
unfettered  by  parliament  or  convocation,  to  change  the  entire  ministn- 
tion  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  reahn,  by  the  simple  act  of  private 
will.  Thus  the  religious  tuition  of  the  parish  churches  in  London,  the 
Sunday  before  the  12ih  of  August,  was  according  to  the  Protestant 
church  established  by  Edward  VI.,  and  the  next  Sunday  according  to  the 
anti-papal  Catholic  Church  of  Henry  Vill.  While  queen  Mary  con- 
tinued head  of  the  church  in  Englaud,  a  reconciliation  with  the  see  of 
Rome  was  an  impossibility. 

The  trial  of  Northumberland  and  his  coadjutors  took  place  August 
18th.  Eleven  were  condemned  to  die,  but  three  only  executed, — the 
smallest  number  ever  known,  either  before  or  since,  of  the  partisans  of 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  since  Owen  Tudor  was  evidently  summoned  before 
some  such  tribunal:  then,  again,  the  well-known  incident  of  Edward  IV.  putting 
to  death,  illegally,  the  vintner,  for  the  joke  of  saying  ^  that  he  would  makr  his 
■on  heir  to  the  crown"  (ostensibly  meaning  the  &i^'n  of  his  hous«.  but  witn  i 
hide  sneer  at  the  recent  coronation  uf  tlie  king):  tliis  exploit  was  in  tiie  mit 
spirit  of  the  Star  Chamber.  The  proceedings  of  Louis  XI.  on  the  other  siJe  >'f 
the  Channel,  with  his  two  or  three  low-born  privy  councillors,  and  bis  pet  exeva 
tioner,  seem  to  have  offered  an  exaggerated  example  to  the  government  of  E-1 
ward  IV.  and  Richard  III.,  whose  vice-constable,  sir  James  Tyrrel.  wa*  u»e 
instrument  of  the  murders  and  tortures  devised  in  this  secret  coocUve  of  tlie 
crown. 

'  Privy  Council  Jouin&V  oC  (^vu&eu  Mbx^.    Ua-^uest  Burleigh  pftpersi  p.  172. 
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m  nmrpfttion.    Hmlin^phed  affirms  ihere  was  great  diffienlly  in  iniludil^'fl 
Vbiry  to  eoiuent  to  the  death  orNorihiimberiBml,  because  or  ihe  formei,  ; 
JHendly  iniercourte  there  had  been  between  them,  of  which  friendlin 
niHiy  instances  may  be  proved   from  her  privy  purse  expenses'  wheo 
princess.    Northumberland,  with  his  two  depeiidanLs,  Uatea  and  Pulmeri 
were  nevertheleia  pul  tu  death  on  August  'i2.     Nonhnmberlmid  prt>- 
reB»il  himself  b  Catholic  at  hia  deaili.  and  spoke  very  earnestly  a^inst 
the  Protesiaiil  rehgton.  which  eould  receive  no  injury  ftoin  li(>s  raise  tu 
his.     An  aiTectJn);  incident  occurred  on  the  evening  of  hjs  death.     The 
Lancaster  herald,  who  had  been  an  old  retainer  to  the  duke,  begged  an 
audience  of  queen  Mary,  and,  "  rexpectful  to  the  dead,''  iinploreil  her  to 
grant  him  the  head  of  his  master,  ttiai  it  might  be  decendy  interred. 
Tlte  ([ueen  told  him,  "  in  God's  luinie  lo  lake  the  whole  body  as  weUf/-_ 
and  give  liis  lord  proper  burial." '     Mary  was.  at  the  time  of  his  eiecu*  C 
lion,  resident  at  Richmond  Palace ;  here  most  of  the  acts  of  the  prifj^fl 
council  are  dated,  during  the  rest  of  August  and  part  of  September 

The  imperial  aoibaftoadors  urged  the  queen  to  bring  lady  Jane  Gray  Wk'  1 
tfiftl.  at  the  same  time  with  her  laiher-in-law,  Northumberland ; 
■he  could  never  reign  in  security  while  that  ludy  lived,  for  the  first  ft 
tiuni  when  strong  enough,  would  set  up  her  claims  again.    Mary  repliei 
■'  she  could  uoi  find  it  in  her  hi 
kinswoman  t»  death,  who  had  not  been 
Uud,  but  merely  an  unresisiing 
any  crime  in  being  bin  daughter-in-h 
was  not  gndiy,  for  she  had  been  legall; 
fore  ber  marriage  with  lord  Guildford  Di 
danger  existing  fri        ' 
requisite   precautit. 

Theae  coincide  with  a  letter  of  explanation  sent  by  that  lady  from  tl 
Tower,  which  contains  an  extraordinary  nariaiive  of  her  brief  royaltyA 

Lady  Jane  commenced  this  narrative  with  the  declaration  that  she  w 
willmg  lo  rxienuate  her  faiili,  if  such  great  faults  may  he  extenualeil,  bjn.  1 
a  full  and  ingenuous  confession ;  she  described  her  consternation  inor.*! 
confusion  when  ber  father  and  mother,  lict  moiher-in-lsw,  the  duehea,  J 
uf  Noriliumberland,  and  the  duke,  announced  to  her  the  death  of  Ei*.  « 

bsJ   nOfl),  vol.  ii,  p.  -lOil.     Jiilin  Cock  v  . 

IB  aainn  kiilhnniy  ilHilnrsi  cIaI  Noiihunibnlaad*^ 
VMS  bn^teil  Bt  Si.  Pflers,  in  ibe  Tower,  by  the  uile  at  lii>  riutitn,  tbe  iluka  eCV4 
SimcfMI.     Tbc  condiict  and  chnncier  o(   Nonliumt>etliin'l  appcsr  ihe   mOfiB'  1 
tiid«ou>.  when  it  is  known  tlisl,  if  he  pOBoiaeil  aiiy  primlOBenso  oT  religion ,  h*.   ^ 
IcsDI  to  llie  ancient  ritual;  Tur  hl>  proreMion  on  ili'>  soaHblil  ii        '     ~ 
w^tfi  a  pfoflignte  ipcreh  ho  made  lo  >fr  Antony  Bniwn«,  wlio  wa*  rotnon»ir»tilW J 
with  him  on  some  inpontisumt  mMiurs.  wtien  hr  drvlaml,  ihit  ■- ' 
ihouKhi  bvil  of  tho  old  rctijdon;  bnlneeing  a  new  ona  bc)tun,run  dug,  run  dsril 
h-  would  go  torwaid.'— Hiwrag*  of  EnjjT'and,  vol.  ii.  p.  "'" 
*Renau<l'i  Uupaicl^M,  cditnl  dy  GrilTei.     Renaud  ii   .. 

B  Mary  Ibr  cun.lui:!  which  muii  ndw  h«i  in  the  astimatinu  of  every  IVeliH. 

'    t  laibot  IB  idling  uili!a  or  lirt  wrakiicn  snd  oontrndiclion  to   polilli 

ilee'  thc-rplbie  the  fkcl  may  be  depended  on,  wlUioat  dread  of  hewliof  i 

^4  (bltarlag  story. 

M|!Miino,  Utotia  del'  Eoolssia  dlnglil  liens,  p.  Ii, 


pul  her  unforlunat 
implice  of  North umb< 
lis  bands.  If  there  v 
of  thnl  her  cousin  Jan« 
ed  lo  another,  and  titers 
>'as  not  valid;  as  for  ihe 
ber  pretentions,  it  was  but  imaginary,  and  every 
ihijuld  be  tuken  before  she  was  set  at  liberty."' 
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ward  VT^  and  at  ihe  aame  tnna,  doing  tier'honiafe  ai  ^Deen,  iafemed 
her  that,  by  virtue  of  his  will,  she  was  left  hdren  to  the  trowii.  She 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  swooned,  as  one  dead,  ofercome  with  grief  at 
tidings  she  too  truly  felt  to  be  fetelly  disastrous  to  her;  and  widi  teait 
and  shuddering  remained  the  passive  victini  of  their  amUiion.  She 
declared  to  her  royal  cousin,  to  whom  her  domestic  grieft  aeem  tdid 
almost  familiariy,  ^  that  when  she  was  brought  to  the  Tower,  as  ipeen, 
the  marquess  of  Winchester,  lord-treasurer,  brought  her  the  erown,^  to 
tiy  on  her  head,  to  see  how  it  would  fit  her,  and  that  he  broqght  it  of 
hu  own  accord,  unsent  for  by  her,  or  any  one  in  her  name ;  and  when 
«be  scrupled  to  put  it  on,  the  marquess  said,  ^  she  need  n<H  do  aoiifbr  he 
would  have  another  made  to  crown  her  husband  withal.*''  To  tUi 
exaltation  of  her  husband  Jane  firmly  objected,  which  draw  oo  her 
scenes  of  coarse  violence  from  him  and  his  mother,  'the  duchess  of 
iVorthumberiand.  They  appear  to  have  used  penonal  ill-trealmeBt  to 
her,  for  she  says,  with  indignant  emphasis,  ^  I  was  wutUreaUd  by  By 
husband  and  his  mother."  • 

This  curious  narrative  exists  in  the  pages  of  three  eontempomy  h- 
lian  writers,  with  slight  variations ;  which  prove  diey  collected  the  su» 
fects  from  diflerent  sources,  all  agreeing  in  essentials.  One  of  oar  con- 
temporary chroniclers  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  marquess  of  Winchet- 
ter,  the  time-serving  lord-treasurer,  who,  with  the  shamelessness  peculiar 
to  the  officials  of  that  era,  when  preparing  for  the  coronation  of  queeo 
Mary,  came  to  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  lady  Jane,  and  told  her,  "that 
several  valuable  jewels  were  missing  from  the  state  crown,  and  that  she 
was  accountable  for  them."  On  this  pretence  all  the  money  and  jewds 
of  lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  confiscated. 

The  accession  of  queen  Mary  had  not  altered  her  afiection  for  the 
princess  Elizabeth ;  whatever  were  their  after  jealousies,  their  first  difler- 
ence  had  yet  to  take  place,  for,  at  the  present  time,  wherever  Mary  went, 
she  led  her  sister  by  the  hand,'  and  never  dined  in  public  without  her. 
Mary  likewise  distinguished  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  with  peal 
attention  *,  she  endeavoured  to  form  his  manners,  and  appointed  a  noUe- 
man  to  guide  his  conduct.  He  is  said  to  have  contracted  habits  of  low 
profligacy  at  the  Tower,  which  she  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  seeinf 
altered ;  but  he  was  too  late  in  life  for  any  very  rapid  improvement^ 
being  turned  of  thirty.  His  noble  person  was  not,  however,  deteriorated 
by  the  vices  with  which  he  is  charged ;  for  his  portrait,  by  sir  Antooio 
More,  presents  all  the  giand  outline  of  our  ancient  royal  race — the  coo- 
manding  Plantagenels.  The  expression  of  his  face  is  penetrating  and 
majestic,  the  features  high,  and  exquisitely  moulded,  the  forehead  loftf 
and  noble,  and  decorated  withal  by  a  magnificent  chevelure  of  light 
brown  curls.'    Courtenay  inherited  sufficient  ambition  to  desire  a  o»^ 

'  This  appears  to  have  been  the  state  crown,  kept,  with  other  regalia,  at  thi 
Tower,  and  not  ^t.  Eriwnrd's  crown,  tlien  always  given  in  charge  of  the  <l<«a 
and  chapter  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

•  Pox.     Memoir  of  Elizabeth.     Mackintosirs  History  of  Englaiid. 

'An  engraving  fcom  this  portrait  i;}  to  be  «een  in  Horace  Walpole-t  Anacd'^t 
of  Painting. 
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riage  with  the  queen,  and  the  English  people  ardentir  wished  the  match . 
it  has  been  said  thai  Mary  loved  him,  and  was  refused  by  him — an  asser- 
tion contrary  to  all  existing  documents.  If  she  ever  loved  her  cousin 
Courtenay,  she  must  have  relinquished  him  within  a  very  few  days  of 
her  accession,  since  in  the  middle  of  August  she  had  a  private  interview 
with  Commendone,  the  pope's  envoy,  in  whicli  she  told  him,  ^^  that  she 
had  concluded  her  league  with  the  emperor,  and  had  entirely  resolved 
on  her  marriage  with  his  heir,  prince  Philip.^' '  Commendone  had  pri- 
vately entered  the  kingdom  from  Flanders ;  he  obtained  his  lirst  audience 
with  difficulty  and  in  disguise.  Mary  assure<l  him  of  her  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  religion  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  and  of  her 
desire  to  restore  the  pope's  supremacy  in  her  kingdom ;  but  she  en- 
treated him  to  act  with  caution,  and  to  conceal  his  identity.  She  gave 
him  a  letter  to  pope  Julius  111.,  declaring  her  wish  that  her  kingdom 
might  be  reconciled  to  Rome,  and  entreating  that  cardinal  Pole  might  be 
instantly  sent  to  her. 

Public  opinion  had  already  named  this  attached  kinsman,  as  one  of 
the  three  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  queen ;  but,  if  the  pope  was  willing 
to  dispense  with  the  vows  of  a  prince  of  the  church,  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  the  rigid  principles  of  either  the  queen,  or  Reginald  Pole, 
woulil  sutler  them  to  accept  such  dispensation.  The  counsel  Pole  gave 
to  Mary  was,  to  remain  single ;  counsel  which  was  seconded  by  another 
of  her  friends  of  tried  sincerity,  his  intimate  associate,  friar  Peyio.  This 
churchman  was  by  birth  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire :  his  hold  sermon 
at  Greenwich,  in  defence  of  Mar)'"*s  mother,  had  startled  Henry  VIII.  in 
his  pitch  of  pride.  Peyto  had  survived  CromwelPs  proposal  of  putting 
him  in  a  sack,  and  throwing  liim  into  the  Thames;  and,  unaided  by  any 
power,  save  his  calm  contempt  of  life,  had  proved  vitttor  in  the  contest, 
and  lived  to  be  a  cardinal.  He  had  resided  with  Rci^inald  Pole  since  he 
had  retired  from  England ;  he  now  tendered  his  advice  to  Mary,  with 
the  same  uncompromising  integrity  which  had  led  him  to  thunder  the 
principles  of  moral  justice  in  the  ears  of  her  terrific  father.  ^  Do  not 
marry,"  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  ^  or  you  will  be  the  slave  of  a  young 
huslmnd ;  besides,  at  your  age,  the  chance  of  bringing  heirs  to  the 
crown  is  doubtful,  and,  moreover,  would  be  dangerous  to  your  life." 
Unvarnished  truths  were  thet^e,  yet  it  is  a  respectable  point  in  Mary's 
chaiacter,  that  she  testified  no  displeasure  eitlier  to  her  kinsman  or  hia 
pbiin-spoken  friend,  when  counsel  was  offered  so  little  soothing  to 
lemale  vanity. 

Violent  struggles  took  place,  throughout  the  month  of  August,  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  the  rival  rituals,  for  possession  of  churches  and 
pulpits,  which  were  frequently  decided  by  the  prevalence  of  personal 
atrength.  For  the  ostensible  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  scenes  dis- 
graceful to  religion  in  general,  the  queen  issued  another  proclamation, 
forbidding  any  person  to  preach  without  her  license,  ^  till  further  order 
hy  common  consent  was  taken ;"  meaning  by  act  of  parliament.  Thus 
were  all  preachers  silenced,  who  promulgated  dcctrine  contrary  to  the 
roval  will. 

*  Tyiler  a  RtM^ju  ol"  Mury,  vol.  il  \t^.  u'vib,  "iVi, 


Om  of  the  culicfll  oonpUmenti  paid  to  the  meepi  on  ber 
was  the  baptisin  of  the  mat  bdl  at  Chiistciiafcii  ^which  had  bea 
le-cast),  by  the  name  of  Mary.  The  learned  Jewel,  whoae  office  it «» 
to  write  the  congratulatory  letter  froiyi  Oxford,  on  the  queen^  aceMJoa, 
waa  reading  it  to  Dr.  Treeham,  a  xealons  OathoUc,  for  hk  afiprobatiaa, 
when  the  newly  hung  bell  aet  out  in  an  eameat  eall  to  the  fiiat  inaH 
that  had  been  celebrated  in  Oxford,  ainoe  the  eatahliahaBent  of  the  ProiMi> 
ant  church  of  England.  Dr.  Treafattm  broke  into  an  eoilasy— >*  Oh,  awMt 
Mary~P  he  exclaimed,^  how  mn8icaiiy,how  melodioqaly  doth  ahe  aouadP 
*^  That  bell  then  rung,"  adda  Fuller,  impreaaiTely,  «*  the  koell  of  goapd 
troth,  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  afterwank  filled  with  ProCeatant  team.** 

Howerer  ample  her  power,  aa  head  of  the  English  Church,  m^gfai  h^ 
it  waa  the  wish  of  queen  Maiy  to  resign  it,  and  restore  ^supmaacj  is 
the  pope ;  but  bishop  Gardiner,  her  lord-duuioellor,  was  ouioaed  to  her 
intentifms.  So  &r  from  wishing  any  reunion  of  England  wiih.the  tee 
of  Rome,  he  was  extremely  earnest  that  queen  Mary  should  retain  her 
title  and  authority,  as  Head  of  the  English  Uhureh.*  Her  answer  to  Wm 
waa  a  remarkable  one : — 

■*  Women,"  she  said,^  1  have  read  in  ScriptarBiare  forhiddeo  to  mak 
in  tli^  church.  Is  it  then  fitting  that  mmr  church  should  have  a  daaib 
hendr" 

The  witty  equivoque  of  queen  Mary's  reply  may  lead  readers  to  an 
erroneous  appreciation  of  this  dignity,  as  at  present  exercised  by  t 
queen-regnant.  But,  indeed,  defined  and  constitutional  as  it  has  been 
rendered  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  it  presents,  in  our  tiroes,  neither 
the  difficulties  nor  the  anomalies  it  did  when  Henry  VII L  bequeathed  it,' 
with  the  regal  office,  to  his  children.  The  power  Henry  assumed  could 
be  likened  to  nothing  in  history,  excepting  that  with  which  the  Maho- 
metans invested  the  khaliffi  of  Bagdat  He  prescribed  articles  of  belief^ 
he  appointed  bishops,  and  altered  their  temporalities  at  his  pleasure;* 
he  interpreted  Scripture  according  to  his  exigencies.  He  actually  sat  in 
conclave  with  the  bishops  of  his  creed,  and,  as  visible  head  of  the  EIi^- 
lish  Church,  examined,  and  condemned  to  the  flames,  those  who  dsi- 
sented  from  his  six  articles ;  among  others,  the  meek  and  fiiithfiil  Pro- 
testant, Lambert  Altogether  he  united  with  the  crovm  of  England  a 
degree  of  spiritual  despotism,  which  was  the  fruitful  source  of  civil  and 
religious  warfare,  till  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

Such  was  the  practical  exercise  of  the  power  queen  Mary  was  eager 
to  resign,  and  which  the  anti-papal  Catholics  were  equally  desirous  she 
should  retain. 

Thus,  at  the  accession  of  Mary,  England  was  divided  into  three  pa^ 

'  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary.  Despatches  of  Renaud,  ambassador  of  Charles  ^. 

'Narrated  in  Dod's  History  of  the  Church,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tieraey. 
who  confirms  the  02>i)osition  of  Gardiner  to  the  reunion  of  England  with  the  see 
of  Rome. 

'Literally,  bequeathed  them,  for  his  jmrliament,  in  defiance  of  tbe  consiitDtios 
of  Englanfl,  had  rendered  all  his  dignities  subject  to  his  last  will  and  testaiiieiiL 

*The  bishops  were,  in  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  elected  by  the  chapters.  They 
irere  confirmed  in  their  tempocalitiea  by  tbe  reigniDg  king  of  Kngtand. 


licA,  psch  itrti^r^linflT  to  be  recfiKniaed  na  (he  ertM'Khfid  ehnrth;  iSl 
'^iinlly  inimical  lo  each  other.     Tliese  were,  firat  in  ^Ire'ij^ili,  ihe  aiil|t4 
p«p«l  Cmhotic  Chiireli,  eaiobliaheil  l.y  lleiity  Vril.;  secontlly.  ihe  Pro-'J 
hisiani  Chtirch  of  England,  eNiohlishcd  by  llie  regency  of  Eiln-snl  Vtjfl 
tad  ihinlly,  Ihe  adherents  of  ihe  aiicienl  Cathnlic  Church,  nhn  aeknawj 
ledgett  nil  s|>iriiiial  supremacy,  but  that  of  the  po\w.     Perhaps  the  latut 
were  the  wtakesi  in  numbers  of  ihe  three ;  ihey  had  enduied  Iweitff^'l 
Tmrs'  severe  pE^rseciition,  yet  were  now  strengthened,  by  the  regnl  dij^ni^'s 
having  fatlen  to  one  oT  their  faith,  who  bad  shared  in  ihi-ir  »iilfi>iingBrl 
The  principal  calamities  of  queen  Mary's  hfe  hnd  been  iniliried  hy  ihl4 
Uti-papul  Catholics,  who  were  at  thb  era  grenily  superior  in  niirn'     ' 
ftBd  poHiical  power  to  either  of  the  others.     From  Ihi^ir  rank*  had  I 
dmwn  the  vigorous  ministrj-.  that  aidei!  Henry  VIII.  in  his  loti|T  co 
of  despotic  cniPJty,  in  liis  rapacity,  in  his  bigamies,  otiJ  in  hh  relig 
persecutions.    The  survivors  of  this  Junta,  who  were  well  verged  in  thl^ 
»rl  of  government,  hy  long  uselude  of  wielding  it,  were  now  the  minis- 
ters of  queen  Mary.     It  must  have  caused  a  hiitri-  pang  to  her  hwrt, 
when  she  placed  her  government  in  the  hands  of  those,  who,  Jong  before 
Cnnmer  emerged  fioin  private  life,  had  been  active  agents  in  the  divorca 
of  her  mother;  but  she  had  no  other  choice.  J 

Crannier  had, during  a  large  portion  of  his  public  life,  officiated  u  tlwfl 
primate  of  Henry  Vllt.'s  anti-papa!  Catholic  Church.    In  the  course  of   ^ 
this  primacy,  he  had  made  some  abortive  efforts  to  oppose,  in  purllsmenti 
the  penni  enforcement  of  the  six  articles,  which  Henry  V'HI.  and  the  ma- 
jority of  his  bishops  had  appointed  as  the  English  creed,  and  to  which 
many  faithful  Protestants  fell  victims. 

Directly  after  the  burial  of  his  lerrilic  master,  Cranmer  aided  the  pro- 
tector Somerset  in  establishing  a  church  of  England,  more  pnriically 
humane,  in  whidi  Protestant  principles  were,  for  the  _/ir«  finte,  recog- 
nised ;  and  this  is,  in  truth,  the  earliest  period  at  which  Protestants  can 
historicnily  be  deemed  responsible  for  any  action  perfornted  by  an  Eng- 
lish govemmenL  Then  comtneneed  that  hatred  between  the  leaders  of  the 
anti-papal  church  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  leaders  of  the  rliurcli  of  Eng- 
land ;  such  as  can  only  he  engendered  in  the  bosoms  of  ihtwe  who,  from 
late  associates,  have  become  political  and  polemic  opponent*.  The  Pfo- 
tcsiant  bishops  inflicted  on  their  enemies  but  the  minor  persecution  of 
imprisonment,  which  lasted  the  chief  part  of  Edward  VI. 'a  reign.  This 
was  endured  by  Gardiner  with  philosophy;  by  Bonner  with  irritation, 
amounting  to  mania.  The  failure  of  the  Protestants,  in  estnhliihing  the 
regality  of  the  neit  Protestant  heir  lo  the  throne,  laily  Jane  Oniy,  made 
the  scale  of  political  power  preponderate,  once  more,  in  favour  of  the 
anli-papat  Catholics,  whose  leader,  bishop  Gardiner,  changcil  a  prison- 
room  in  the  Tower  for  the  seal  of  lord-chancellor,  wjili  a'tonishing 
celerity.'  Till  Gardiner  received  the  seals,  Cranmer  was  not  only  at 
liberty,  but  oRiciaiiag  in  his  high  functions,  as  arcUbish'ip  of  Canter- 
bury.    On  the  27ih  of  August,  he,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the 


qiieen^f  conncfl,  delivered  a  schedale  of  hb  eftctt,  tnd  rMoivei  a  ei«K 
mend  to  confiDe  hiniBelf  to  hie  houee  at  I^mbeth.* 

la  one  opinion  alone  did  all  theee  antagoaieta  agree  wfaidi  m  h 
the  deteetation  of  the  qoeen^a  engagement  with  the  prince  of  SpiSL 
They  were  heartily  joined  in  it  by  cardinal  Pdei  whpee  diaiika  lo  tki 
Spanish  match  was  so  well  knowd  to  the  emperor  Charicai  thai  he 
iaterce]ited  hitn  in  his  journey  to  England,  and  detained  him  in  a  Gc^ 
man  convent,  till  after. the  marriage  had  taken  place. 

One  class  in  England  alone  was  desirous  of  the  match :  Iheae  wen 
the  political  economists,  chiefly  belongii^  to  the  monied  and  mereamfls 
interests.  They  were  alarmed  at  the  marriage  of  Alary,  qoeeB  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  heir  of  France,  and  they  earnestly  wished  the  balante  of 
power  to  be  restored,  by  the  wedlock  of  Uary,  queen  of  ffng^andi  wilk 
the  heir  of  the  Low  Countries. 

Charles  V.  bad  resolved  on  this  marriage,  despite  of  hia  aon^  rdafr* 
tance,  who,  at  twenty-six,  entnated  that  his  fiuher  wonU  give  btis  a 
wife  younger  than  himself  instead  of  one  eleven  yean  older.'  Bat 
union  with  England  was  too  fevourable  a  step,  towarda  the  emperoi% 
aeheme  of  universal  dominion,  to  be  given  up  for  notions  of  men  da* 
meetic  happiness ;  therefore  he  made  a  final  tender  of  the  band  of  ths 
unwilling  Philip,  in  a  letter  written  to  queen  Mary,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tismber,  in  which  he  says — ^^  that  if  his  own  age  and  health  had  rendered 
him  a  suitable  spouse,  he  should  have  had  the  greatest  satisfiiction  in 
wedding  her  himself;  but,  as  he  could  not  make  such  proposal,  he  hsd 
nothing  more  dear  to  offer  to  his  beloved  kinswoman  than  his  son  Don 
Philip.'^'  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  great  emperor  had  been  f(M>- 
merly  solemnly  betrothed  to  Mary,  and  was  now  a  widower,  an  apolo^ 
for  not  marrying  her  himself  was  far  from  superfluous ;  yet  it  roost  be 
owned,  that  the  style  in  which  he  proposes  his  son  as  his  substitole 
bears  an  amusing  resemblance  to  the  solemn  gallantry  of  his  illustrioai 
subject,  the  knight  of  La  Mancha.  The  emperor  entreated  that  Mtiy 
would  not,  at  present,  communicate  her  engagement  to  her  ministen. 
The  reason  of  this  request  was,  that  some  among  them  wished  her  to 
marry  his  nephew,  the  archduke,  whose  possessions  were  not  considefed 
formidable  to  English  liberty,  and  because  he  knew  they  were  all  op> 
posed  to  prince  Philip. 

The  queen,  meantime,  bestowed  some  attention  on  forming  her  hovse- 
hold,  and  rewarding  the  personal  friends,  who  had  remained  faithfal  lo 
her  in  her  long  adversity.  She  found  the  three  gendenoen,  who  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  council,  mther  than  gainsay  her  cob- 
mands,  captives  in  various  prisons.     It  has  been  stated  that  they  ha! 

*  Biographia  Britannica.  Much  indignation  had  been  excited  among  the  Pio- 
testants,  by  rumours  Umt  Cranrner  wai  onoe  more  about  lo  join  the  ranki  of  their 
enemies  (i.  e.  the  anti-papal  Catholic  Church),  which  induced  hin  to  pabUthu 
explanation  of  his  present  creed ;  this  beii.5(  construed  into  an  attack  oa  nt 
fovemraent,  lie  was,  by  tlie  queen^s  council,  sent  to  the  Tower,  on  ne  Wk 
September,  and  was  kept  in  oaptiTity  till  his  horrid  nartyrdom,  three  jmn 
afterwards. 

"Strype's  Memoira.  * Maokintnehs  HiiL  of  Eoglmiid,  yoL  it  p.  SM. 


h^en  preTiously  lihernled  by  Edward  VI^  but  the  total  abscnre  of  their 
tianie«  from  llie  queen's  pruceediiigB,  during  her  struggle  for  the  throne, 
brings  conviclion  that  llie  above  statemeni  is  true.     Robert  Rouhesier' 
she  made  eomplroller  of  the  royal  household,  and  chancellor  of  ihe 
durhy  of  Lanraeler;  ahe  carried  her  gratitude  so  far  us  to  make  him 
knight  of  the  Garter,  and  one  of  her  privy  council.     Hia  nephew,  Ed- 
ward Walgrave,'  she  honoured  with  knighthood,  and  gave  ihe  proliuible 
office  of  master  of  llie  great  wardrobe.     Sir  Francis  Inglelield,  their 
fellow-sutrerer,  was  given  a  place  at  courl.  and  was  appointed  a  pritf  . 
councillor.'    The  queen's  gratitude  look  a  very  odil  form  in  the  caae  <rf  | 
the  earl  of  Sussex :  he  was  a  Weiudinarian,  who  had  a  great  fear  <)f  ] 
uncovering  his  head;  and,  considering  that  the  colds  he  dreaded  IVtJ 
■peeled  no  person,  he  petitioned  queen  Mary  for  leave  lo  wear  his  nighfrtl 
CSp  in  her  royal  piesence.     The  queen,  in  her  abundant  grace,  not  o(4*J 
gave  him  leave  lo  wear  one,  but  two  nighlcaps,  if  be  pleased.     \ntm 
pBlent  for  ihis  privilege  is,  perhaps,  unique  in  royal  annals: — 

■■  Know  je,  thai  we  do  give  to  our  well-beloved  and  iniatjr  eoaain  and  cound|^fl 
lor,  Heriry,  eiirl  of  :3uisrx,  viMOUiit  Filiwalor,  and  lord  of  Egremoud  uid  BunMlfM 
license  and  pntrloii  to  wenr  tue  cup,  cott,  or  itiglacap,  or  anf  two  of  [ham,  ■!  bt" 
"n  iho  prescnM  of  any  other  person  «  p 
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bebalf." 

The  queen's  seal,  wiih  the  Garter  about  it,  is  alTixed  to  thia  aingular 
grant. 

She  reinsiRted  the  old  duke  of  Norfolk  in  his  rank,  and  restored  ihe 
bulk   of  his  immense   possessions,  conliscated   by  the  crown,  without 
legal  allamder.     Indeed,  as  the  olfence  given  by  ihe  duke  and   his  nitlt> 
dered  son  was  a  mere  quibble  regaiding  heraldic  bearings, — such  as^J 
English  sovereign,  cenluries  before,  would  have  scorned  to  consider  usl 
mme, — ihe  duke  was  restored  on  mere  petition  to  the  queen;  in  whid 
_  Jh  rays,  pathelicallv, — "Sovereign   ladv,  the  offence,  wherewith  yniir 
d  subject  and  supplicant  was  charged,  was  only  for  bearing  arms,  which 
e  ami  his  anccsiurs  had  heretofore  of  long  continuance  borne,  as  well 
I  th«  preaence  of  ihe  laie  king,  as  in  the  presence  of  divers  of  hia 
bic  progenitors,  kings  oF  England."     The  grandson  of  the  inJuMH 
I  Seble,  Thomati,  heir  to  ihe  earl  of  Surrey,  was  diRiinguished  by  quttsl 
.'Huy  with  great  favour,  and  received  the  appointment  of  her  page  4' 
■*"    lour,  a  post  his  youth  and  beauty  well  qualified  him  lo  fill.' 
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%  ihe  Tower,  curly  in  the  reign  of  Etizabelh.     As  his  offence  is  m 
..  _m  pfoliably  a  Star  Chamber  prisoner. 
■A^AIle'r  tile  death  of  his  royal  niistieu  be  emigrated  into  Spain,  on  accauDtgj 
~1*  TFligion.^ — Aungier's  Hist  ofSion. 

*Hia  tonmit^tatue  at  FrunliiiKliBm  Church,  k nor lin|)  at  Ihe  Aelofhi 
MouDibent  sistue,  proves  him  lo  have  ckaely  [esembled  liis  relative,  ijueen  Ann 
Soleyn-     His  dark  eyes  and  dnrk  curls,  and  Ihe  beaulifiil  outline  of  bis  G 
'  ' '  t  bke  hei  than  was  luu  av/u  dumJtuu. 


The  queen  now  indolged  the  maticel  ttete,  ibr  whidi  dm  vat  lo 
noted,  and  which  the  extnordinary  manifeetation  of  mdodjr  in  her  fine- 
head  proven  to  have  been  a  ruling  paasioo.  She  eetaUiaiied  thepwichai 
<»f  her  chapel  royal  with  more  than  oraal  care ;  the  nanee  of  ow  hot 
English  compoeers  are  to-  btf  foond  amonc  them.  A  letler  extatt  bom 
Grace  lady  Shiewsbnry,'  to  her  hosband  (who  wae  abeesl,  yiiding 
against  an  inbreak  from  the  Scotch  border),  givea  eome  ioa^ght  itjcud- 
ing  the  mannerB  of  Mary,  in  the  early  days  of  her  tovere^ty,  «m  de- 
seiibes  her  aa  in  high  enjoyment  of  her  taste  for  sacred  moaie.  - 

September,  1 593. — **  Testemight  the  qneen^  raajeatf  cane  fma 
evensong,  which  was  sung  in  her  chapel  by  all  her  sbging  men  of  ihs 
nme,  with  playing  of  organs  in  the  solemnest  manner.  Her  hjgh— 
called  me  unto  her,  and  asked  me,  ^  When  yon  rode  to  the  north  r  Aid 
when  I  told  her  gmce  ^  that  yon  were  there,'  she  held  np  her  bHidii 
and  besought  God  *  to  send  yon  good  health,  and  that  she  mvfat  aooa 
see  you  again.'  I  perceived  her  grace  to  be  little  dottbtfiil  of  the  qnOr 
ness  of  the  northern  counties.  Her  highness  was  so  noeh  my  good 
lady,  that  she  told  me,  ^that  whatsoever  I  wished  I  should  eome  to  her 
for,  since  she  would  be  my  husband  till  your  lordship  came  homeL* " 

The  whole  attention  of  queen  Mary  and  her  court  waa  now  find  ea 
the  approaching  coronation.  Deep  were  the  cogitations  of  heralds  and 
royal  chamberlains;  they  were  at  a  loss  regarding  precedents,  since 
neither  Saxons  nor  Normans  had  owned  a  sovereign-regina.  Britun 
had  been  occasionally  governed  by  female  monarchs,  and  the  venerrirfe 
common  law  of  the  land  not  only  recognised  their  right  of  succession, 
but  the  law  itself  is  traced  to  a  female  reign.'  Yet  these  frir  civilisen 
bad  existed  in  an  antiquity  so  dim,  that  no  clear  ideas  could  remain  of 
their  coronations,  nor  was  it  very  certain  that  they  had  been  crowned. 
The  Norman  nobility  and  their  descendants,  through  evident  distaele  to 
female  authority,  had  refused  to  recognise  the  right^l  heiresses,  Matikk 
the  empress,  Eleanora  of  Brittany,  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  as  sovereign 
ladies.  The  efiects  of  ferocity,  which  interminable  wars  had  rendered 
national,  had  destroyed  the  promising  heirs-male  from  every  branch  of 
the  great  stem  of  Plantagenet ;  and  it  was  now  matter  of  curiosity  to 
note,  how  completely  the  throne  was  surrounded  by  female  ckimaala 
If  the  life  of  queen  Mary  failed,  nature  and  an  act  of  parliament  made 
her  sister  Elizabeth  her  successor,  on  whose  fiulure  the  young  queen  of 
Scotland  had  undoubted  rights  to  unite  the  island  crowns^ — for  the 
sceptre  of  north,  as  well  as  that  of  south.  Britain,  was  then  swayed  by  t 
queen  Mary.  If  the  young  queen  of  Scotland  died  without  heirs,  thai  a 
procession  of  female  clainuints,  long  as  that  of  Banquo^s  kings,  ap- 
peared. There  was  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  who  had,  however,  two 
infant  sons,  but  neither  she  nor  her  of&pring  had  ever  been  recognised 
as  claimants.  Then  Frances,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  her  danghleit* 
lady  Jane  Gray,  lady  Katharine  Gray,  and  their  younger  sister,  the  de- 
formed lady  Mary;  and  the  sister  of  Frances  Bramion,  Elinor  hdy 

'  Wife  to  Francis,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.     Lodge's  lUustratioiis,  voL  L  p.  2SS. 
'  See  Introduction  to  Lives  of  the  Queens,  regarding  the  martiaii  law%  sMS 
blished  by  a  female  regent,  from  which  Alfred's  laws  were  dedved. 
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Qifibrd^  and  her  two  daughters,  were  the  representatives  of  the  royal 
line.  Thus  our  combative  forefathers,  if  they  meant  to  preserve  the 
succession  in  the  royal  family,  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  the* 
domination  of  a  female :  this  they  did  with  the  worst  grace  in  the  world  ^ 
mod  if  they  did  not  term  their  sovereign,  aa  the  Hungarians  did  theirs. 
^  King  Mary,^'  tliey  insisted  on  her  being  encumbered  with  spurs,  ana 
girded  with  swords,  and  other  implements  of  the  destructiveness  in 
which  their  souls  delighted.  For  the  result  of  all  the  cogitations  on  hei 
coronation  was,  that  their  regina  was  to  be  inaugurated,  in  ^  all  particu- 
lam,  like  unto  the  king  of  England."  There  was,  however,  one  thing 
needed,  without  which  a  coronation,  like  roost  other  pomps,  must  reinain 
a  dead  letter^— there  was  not  one  penny  in  the  royal  purse ;  and  queen 
Mary  was  forced  to  borrow  20,000/.  from  her  loyal  London  citizens, 
before  she  could  be  crowned.  When  this  supply  was  obtained,  the 
coronation  ^  was  all  the  care,"  '  and  was  finally  appointed  for  the  1st  of 
October :  previously  to  that  day  the  queen  was  to  pass  in  grand  proces- 
sion through  the  city,  which  it  was  the  citizens'  province,  by  old  custom, 
to  adorn  for  the  occasion.  Three  days  before  the  coronation,  the  queen 
removed  from  St.  James-s  to  Whitehall,  and  took  her  barge  at  the  stairs, 
accompanied  by  her  sister,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  otlier  ladies,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Tower :  this  was  by  no  means  a  private  transit,  but 
attended  with  all  the  gaiety  of  a  city-procession  by  water,  the  lord-mayor 
and  companies  meeting  her,  in  their  barges,  with  streamers,  trumpets,  waits, 
•hawlma,  and  regals.  At  the  Tower,  the  queen  was  received  witli  dia* 
charges  of  ordnance,  which  continued  some  time  afVer  ber  entry.  The 
next  day,  September  29th,  she  made  fifteen  knights  of  the  Bath,  who  did 
not  receive  the  accolade  from  her  royal  hand ;  they  were  knighted  in  her 
presence  by  her  lord-eteward,  Henry,  earl  of  Arundel.'  The  most  noted 
among  these  knights  were  her  cousin  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  and 
the  young  earl  of  Surrey.  About  three  oVlock,  next  day,  the  queen  set 
forth  from  the  Tower,  in  grand  procession,  througli  the  streets  of  the  city 
of  London,  a  ceremony  which  custom  imperatively  required  the  sovereign 
to  perform,  as  a  prologue  to  the  coronation ;  it  has  now  been  commuted 
lor  a  royal  dinner,  at  Guildhall,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  always  pre- 
cedes the  coronation.  Queen  Mary's  city-procession  was  splendid  ;  she 
was  remarkal^le  for  the  great  number  of  her  own  sex,  wlio  ever  sur- 
rounded her.  It  must  be  owned  that  some  personal  courage  was  required, 
to  be  lady  of  honour  to  queen  Mary;  for,  in  tlie  dangerous  struggles  for 
the  crown,  she  was  always  accompanied  by  her  female  attendants.  This 
waa,  however,  one  of  her  halcyon  days ;  and  tlie  procession  was  dis- 
tinguished by  srventy  ladies  riding  after  the  queen  on  horseback,  clad  in 
crimaon  velvet.    Five  hundred  gentlemen,  noblemen,  and  ambassadora, 

*  Strjpe's  Memt.  vol.  iii. 

*Mr.  Planche'tt  erudite  Regal  Reconls  is  the  chief  authority  for  this  coronation. 
He  has  there  edited  tlie  particulars  from  official  MS^.  (nover  before  printed,  in 
the  College  of  Arms,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquarians.)  N>ine  particulars  of  this 
ceremony  arc  drawn  from  tlie  Italian,  being  narrated  in  Baoardo  s  History  of 
Mmry.  That  Venetian  had  obtained  minute  information,  thougli  U.is  work  w  w 
Drinted  in  1558. 


praeedMl  her-,  thelewectin  degree  leadiin^  the  waf.  BeAof  Oeaa- 
faundon  wu  accompeAied  by  a  fTMt  officer  of  ibe  crown ;  Cm  FrHck 
■mbosaador,  Noailles,  by  loril  P^el,  and  Reaaad,  Um  ewpewili  im- 
dont  (who  took  precedence  of  Naaillea),  by  laid  CMmm.  The  thid 
Mwer,  the  ewl  oT  Somez,  ban  the  qnem^  hat  and  cloak,  hrtaaia  two 
aqniiea  of  bonouri  who  had  robee  of  estate  rtdled,  and  won  briAack' 
wiM  orer  the  aboolder  and  ronnd  the  wakt,  and  wora  tha  capa  of  cMm 
of  the  dukedonu  o(  Normandy  and  GaienD&  The  liwil  iia^iii,  oa  dM 
left  of  Garter  king-aMnna,  carried  the  acapua. 

The  qaean  Imdad  ihe  ktly  procMaion,  aeated  Iq  a  moat  ^Andil 
Utter,  Bepported  between  six  while  huiMs,  envercd  wiib  Ihmmi|i  of 
eloth  of  silver.  She  wa*  dnaied  in  a  gown  of  Una  vrfrat,  tend  viik 
ennine ;  on  her  bead  was  a  canl  of  gold  network,  beaet  with  paaib  lad 
piecioas  stonea ;  the  valae  thereof  was  ineftimnUa,  and  the  aij^h  m 
ntat,  says  Stow,  ■*  that  she  was  &in  to  bear  up  her  hand  witfa  her  had." 
It  was  erideot  that  she  was  aAkted  with  ooa  of  bar  e       *'    ' 


•rfiea,  which  generally  attacked  her  if  annaually  agitated  ;  the  naia  «BI 
not  andiorBlM  by  the  weight  of  her  inestimaUa  circlet,  ritiafalh  M- 
lowed,  in  an  open  chariot,  richly  coreied  with  erimaoa  vdveti  sad  hr 
ber  was  seated  Henry  Vlll.'a  aorriving  widow,  Anne  of  Cterea:  ib^ 
were  dreaned  in  robes  and  kirdes  of  cloth  of  silver,  with  large  haogiiu 
aleeves.  This  car  was  followed  by  sir  Ed  ward  Hailing^^who,  in  reawd 
for  his  iervices,  had  been  made  masierof  the  horse — leading  queeo  Miiy'i 
own  palfr^.  To  him  succeeded  a  long  train  of  aliBmaie  cbaiiols  ini 
equestrian  dunsels ;  the  ladies  of  the  highest  nnk  rode  four  tngether  ii 
chariots.  The  ladin  of  the  bedchamber,  and  those  who  held  office  tl 
coart,  rode  on  horseback,  dressed  in  kinles  of  gold  or  ailrer  dolh  uJ 
robes  of  crimson  velvet ;  their  hones  trapped  with  the  same.  Aatoaf 
the  ten  ladies  who  bore  office  in  the  palace,  the  names  'of  the  qneeii'i 
confidante,  Mrs.  Clarencieux,  and  Mary  Pinch,  keeper  of  the  jevel^ 
appear;  they  were  hei  old  and  &thful  servants.  Then  rode  the  qocoi'i 
ebamberers,  in  crimson  satin,  their  horses  decked  with  the  likc^  ibcy 
were  nine  in  number,  and  were  guarded  by  Mrs.  Baynhaai,  the  aioihtf 
of  the  maids.  Some  of  these  ladies  were  married  women ;  amoi^  then 
night  be  recognised  the  virtuoos  and  learned  daiightera  of  air  AntbonT 
Cook ;  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  anotba  tin 
second  wife  of  Cecil.  Mn.  Bacon's  intercessions  with  queen  ftlvy*  ia 
behalf  of  Cecil,  prove  that  she  httd  some  infltwnce.  Among  the  oUmt 
distinguished  ladies,  who  attended  this  coronattoo,  was  Mrs.  BskcIi' 
daughter  nf  the  illustriuvs  Ma^atet  Roper,  and  granddaughter  Ot  v 
Thomas  More.  The  royal  henchmen  clad  in  the  Tudor  colouia  of  vtuK 
md  green,  the  royal  guard,  and  their  c^iaio,  sir  Henry  Jemingfaani,i«l 
the  gentle men-ai-arms,  bronghi  up  the  procession. 

Pageantry,  in  the  old-accustomed  style,  greeted  the  queen  in  her  pro- 
gress through  the  city;  in  Fenchnrch  Street  she  listened   lo  oittkM 

'  free  PUnclie't  Regal  Rccorils,  where  her  mnie  appears  in  ihe  lix  iJ  dsB* 
berers,  and  Dt.  Vi'or>l«wonh's  Eccleaiuticai  BioKtapfar,  voL  iL  p.  ISO,  tr  its 
lact  tlini  !l.id  lady  ami  tier  hualiand  weM  both  in  Ilmij't  awvim.  Un.  bMl 
tm>*luieU  Kuaabiiu  fium  the  Greek  into  B'T(1w'' 
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from  four  gr^t  ginnis;  in  GrBMchurch  Slreel,  to  n  snlo  on  the  trumpH 
froni  a  ^reni  tinge],  in  green,  percli><d  on  a  iriumplml  nr«li  nrepureil  b^ 
tat  Ploreiiline  merchants;  and  when  this  nri^l  lifted  its  gigantic  an% 
triih  tiie  ituinpei  lo  its  mouth,  the  mob  gave  tt  ehr>ul  of  aaluiiishmeiit,. 
The  roiidiiiis  at  Cornhtll  and  Chenpsiile  ran  with  wine;  and,  at  the  lai> 
ter,  thi^  aldennen  presented  the  queen  with  the  henerulerice  tiC  lUOp, 
marks  in  a  enmsnn  ptinc.  At  St.  Panl's  Schoiil,  the  queen's  liivnufiu 
poet  and  player,  Heywood,  sat  under  a  viiie,  and  delivered  an  nniiion. 
By  the  time  the  procession,  which  had  started  at  three,  from  the  Tower, 
hail  proceeded  as  far  as  SL  Paul's,  the  shades  nfan  autumn  evening  must 
hare  been  closing  around ;  and  the  vicilence  of  the  wind  somewhat 
injured  B  sight  only  once  before  exhibited  in  London;  tlila  wns  the 
frymnastics  of  Peter  the  Dutchman,  on  the  wenlhercock  of  Old  St.  Panra. 
The  hall  and  cross  of  the  caiheilral  were  decnmted  with  flags,  and  meant 
to  be  illuminated;  but  the  wind  blew  out  the  torches  aa  fastaa  they  were 
lighted,  [i  does  not  appear  ihat  Peter  Hew  down  on  a  rope,  as  he  did  at 
ilie  coronation  of  Edward  VI .  but  he  plaved  manv  antics  at  that  fearful 
height;  for  which  he  was  paid  Mil.  IDs.  id.  by  the  lord-mayor. 

The  queen  was  escorted  hy  ihe  lord-mayor  through  Temple  Bar  10 
the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where  she  took  leave  of  him,  "giving  him  great 
thanks  Tor  his  pains,  and  the  city  for  their  cost." 

The  seat  of  English  royalty  hail  been  transferred  from  the  ancieot 
palace  of  Westminster  to  Whitehall.  aAer  a  great  fire  in  the  royal  apart- 
ments, in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  VIII.  Whitehall  was  a  grand  sirui>> 
ture,  now  esisting  only  in  name ;  iia  water-gate,  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Whitehiill  Stairs,  marks  its  locality.  St.  James's  Palace  was  cboMii 
by  queen  .Mary  as  her  private  residence;  but  Whitehall  was  the  scene 
of  all  grand  slate-ceremonies  and  receptions,  as  St.  James's  is  at  present 
— the  inonarchs  of  England  having  been  gradually  burnt  out  of  every 
palace,  built  on  a  scale  suitable  lo  their  dignity. 

On  the  coronation  morning, October  Isi,  the  queen  and  her  train  took 
their  barges,  and  landed  at  the  private  stairs  of  the  old  palace  of  West- 
minster, leading  direct  to  the  parliament-chamber,  which  was  richly  hnng 
witli  tapestry.  The  queen  was  conducted  lo  the  royal  privy-chamber, 
where  she  was  robed,  and  rested  there  with  her  ladies  till  the  hour  of 
the  procession.  Blue  cloth  was  laid  from  the  marble  chair  in  We«*« 
minster  Hall,  to  the  pulpit  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  the  stage  roytl 
from  the  choir  to  the  high  altar,  which  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold. 
The  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  hung  with  rich  anas,  and  well 
strewn  with  rushes ;  a  raised  boarded  pathway  for  the  procession  led  to 
the  royal  stage,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  plalfurni  of  seven  stepf^ 
covered  with  the  striped  cloth  of  gold,  called  baudlkins;  and  on  them 
the  royal  chair  was  set,  covered  with  the  «ame  gold  cloth;  the  chair 
having  pillars  at  the  back,  with  a  turretcil  canopy,  and  two  lions  of  gold. 

The  procession  began,  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  abbey,  befoi* 
eleven  o'clock.  The  queen's  royal  majesty,  dressed  in  her  crimson  par* 
liamfnt  ii>bef>,  walked  under  the  usual  canopy,  borne  by  the  barons  of 
iJie  Ciiiqiif  Poits.  She  was  supported  by  the  bishop  nrDniham,on  het 
light  hund,  and  ihe  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  on  ihe  VetV.    TVvt  w\%T*s«iv&. 
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Of  Im  fOTil  tfin  bciM 
WiNWBUOfi;  the  irwn  of  the  firat  qi 
of  Korlbllu  fttlended  bj  sir  John  Gafe^ 
after  the  qoen  walked  the  priaeeM 
MIovmff  her,  m  ezpreMl  j  dedmd  bf  Hi 
MMke,  that  the  qneen^a  aisler,  in  ewcrj 
•iea,  leceifed  all  the  hoooon,  and  took  al 
Mcweorer,  it  haa  been  retj  aeldoM,  thai 
lite  to  the  throne  occnpied  •plaee  in  a  coroaatioii  ofi 

The  qneen  waa  met  in  Wettmhiater  Hall  hjr  Gardiaer,  bahap  rf 
Wineheater,  and  ten  other  biahopa,  vith  their  antrea,  aad  craaaBBi  aad 
copea  of  gold  cloth,  and  the  offieeia  of  the  qoeeo^  dufiel  aiagiug;  The 
biahopa  renaed  her  and  aprinkled  hnlj  water,  and  then  fell  iala 
placea  in  the  proeeaaioo.  That  dar,  Qanfiner  perfbrawd  all  the 
•f  the  eoronaition,  naoallj  pertaining  to  the  arehbiahop  of  Caaltabaij/ 
who  waa  unhappily,  aa  well  aa  the  archbiahop  of  T<Hk,  in  priaoa.  k 
any  be  noted,  that  the  timea  have  ever  proved  moal  diwatioaa  for  Eag- 
land,  when  an j  eonrnlsiona  of  choreh  or  atate  hare  preyauiad  aa  aicii- 
biidiop  of  Canterbory  from  ofRciatinf  at  a  coronation. 

Bcforf*  eleven  oVlock,  ihe  qneen  waa  conducted  by  her  two  aopportcff 
to  Si.  f^lwanJ'fl  chair,  prepared  on  the  royal  atage;  and,  having  repoKd 
for  a  while,  waa  then  led  by  them  to  the  four  udea  of  the  atage,  in  the 
view  of  the  whule  ajwembly,  where  the  bishop  of  Wincheater,  atandinf 
by  her  aide,  declared  to  the  people  her  free  election  in  the  following 
vordfl,  which  were  fuller  and  more  eomprehenaive  than  any  aimibr 
addreaa:— 

**  Sin, — H<*re  prei»ent  ii  Mnry,  rightful  and  nndoubted  inheritrix,  hj  the  lavi 
of  (i<M\  nml  mtin,  to  the  cmivn  find  royal  dipiity  of  this  ^t^alnn  of  EnglaiHL 
France,  and  Ireland  ;  and  you  jthall  understand  that  thit  day  it  appointed,  by  all 
the  perr^  of  tl.irt  land,  O'T  the  consecration,  unction,  and  cru-oiiatioo  of  the  laid 
Vnoat  excellen'  prinrefiH  Mary.  Will  you  serve  at  this  time,  and  give  your  wilb 
aad  BPHent  to  the  same  oonsecratioo,  unction,  and  coronation  ?'* 

Whereunlo  the  people  answered,  all  in  one  voice,  **  Yea,  yea,  yea! 
God  ftnvp  queen  Maryf^' 

The  queen  was  then  conducted  to  a  rich  chair,  before  the  high  altar, 
and  innde  her  ofleringfl.  A  cushion  of  velvet  was  put  before  the  altaff 
on  which  Hhc  laid  prostrate,  while  certain  oraisons  were  said  over  her. 
The  acnnon  f(»llowe<K  preached  by  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  was 
aatiHimed  a  inoHt  florid  preacher ;  the  subject  being  the  obedience  doe 
to  kififffl.  Gardiner  then  declared  the  coronation-oaths ;  and  the  queeOf 
being  led  to  the  high  altar,  promised  and  swore  upon  the  boat  to  observe 
and  ket'p  them.  Again  the  queen  prostrated  herself  before  the  high 
altar,  and  rcniaine<l  in  this  attitude,  while  the  bishop,  kneeling,  anng  the 
hymn  of  invoc^ttion  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  commencing,  Veni^  Creator 
SpiritM^  the  choir  and  organ  joining  in  the  atrain.     AAer  the  Liiany, 

'  Hin  pri^n  was  not  guarded  on  the  coronation-day,  and  Cranmer,  Latimer, 
and  Kidloy,  could  have  left  the  ToMrer,  with  the  utmost  impunity,  if  they  haJ 
9«en  to  eM}ai>6.    bee  Monioir  of  Dr.  Jul  win  Sandys,  Fuss  Martyiologj 
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le<I  tn  her  iraverH,  on  ihe  lefl  htoi)  of  tilt  alui,  and 
ihere  was  uiisrniyeO  tuiJ  unrli'ihcil."  by  her  Isilieit  of  the  |inTy-«ht>mber. 
lia»e  codBisted  ot'  ihe  retnnval  nf  her  roval 
a  conel  I'f  purple  volvel.  After  her  unction 
by  ilie  bialiop  t>f  Wiiirh»ttcr.  Mrs.  IValgnve  laced  up  the  aperiuri-f  left 
on  the  «hou)ilora  of  the  rorset,  where  she  wai  anointed,  and  put  her  m 
»  pint  nf  linen  gin*es.  The  queen  then  retired  lu  her  traverse,  and  r«> 
turned  in  ■  ra'.te  nf  white  tntietB,  ami  a  manlle  of  purple  velvpi  (atttd 
n-ith  ermine.  She  oliered  np  the  sword  she  was  girl  withal,  by  lh« 
bishop  iif  VVnirlieater,  and  lord  Arundel,  who  had  borne  it,  redeemed  it 
fur  a  sum  of  nmiiry. 

The  duke  nf  Norfulk,  after  she  was  Beaied  in  the  chair  near  the  ■Itar. 
brouglit  her  three  crowns;  these  were  Si.  Edward's  crown,  the  itnperill 
crown  nf  ilie  realm  of  England,  and  a  third  very  rich  crown,  made  puN 
pnarly  for  her.'  These  crowns  were  set,  one  after  the  other,  on  h<f 
hewl,  by  llie  bishop  of  Winchester,  and,  betwixi  putting  on  every  oiM, 
the  iruinpels  sounded. 

During  the  smiling  of  TV  Deum,  a  ring  was  put  on  the  queen^s  mar^ 
ryirie  hnger  by  ihu  bihhop;  then  the  various  rreat  ortirers  wlio  hod  catw 
rieil  the  remaining  regulia,  brought  them  to  her ;  the  bracelet*  of  gold, 
by  the  master  of  the  jewel  house;  the  scepire.  by  the  earl  of  Arumlel; 
St  lulwanl's  sial)^  by  the  earl  of  Bath  ;  the  spurs,  by  the  earl  of  Pein- 
bmke ;  the  orb.  by  the  loarqueaa  of  VVincliesier ;  and  the  regal  of  gold, 
by  t!ie  binhop  of  Winchester.  And  the  queen  sat  apparelled  in  her  royal 
tobea  of  velvet ;  a  mantle  with  a  train,  a  aurcoat  with  a  kirile  furred 
with  wombs  nf  miniver  pure,  a  nband  of  Venice  gold;  a  mautlc'lacfl 
(^cordon)  of  silk  and  gold,  with  buttons  and  tsssels  of  the  sauic,  hnviog 
the  crown  imperial  on  her  head,  her  sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  and  the 
orb  in  her  left,  aud  •  pair  of  sabatoiis  on  her  feot,  covered  with  crimsoa 
cloth  of  giilil,  Karnished  with  riband  <^  Venice  gold,  delivered  to  her  bf 
her  maaier  of  the  great  wardrobe.  Thus  royally  invested,  she  W«t 
broiigHi  lo  St.  Edward's  chair;  and,  when  seated,  the  bishop  of  Win* 
Chester  kneeled  down  before  her,  and  made  his  homage  for  himself  bimI 
all  the  bishops  : — 

- 1  ihalt  Ik  fWlibnil  btiiI  trup.  nnd  laith  ami   truth  bcai  10  fou,  our  Hivereifn 
lailjr  and  qu«rn,  and  In  your  hein,  kings  iind  quaeiu  of  En);laiid.  Fniiev.  Mi. 
IirlflD'l  i  ami  1  iliall  do  anit  Ira  If  acknowledge  the  Mrvioe  of  Uie  land*  whiofaf  ^ 
elain)  (d  Imld  nf  yon.  at  111  the  nghl  of  your  cliuicli.  as  God  iliall  help  me  ao>l   / 
■ainu."     Aiul  tbcii  Itisiad  eteij  une  of  die  binliopi  Ilie  qUBeo'i  left  ohsck. 

Then  kneeled  down  the  greateal  temporal  prince,  the  duke  of  ITofc  i 
folk,  and  made  his  hoiusge  : — 

- 1  become  your  liege  man  o(  lire,  and  limb,  Bod  of  all  eanhly  wnttliip  and 
bltli,  ami  ill  truly  iball  Ihhu  unto  you,  id  lire  aiul  die  wtUi  you  a^iiiit  all 
DiBUDcr  of  folk.     God  so  liulp  me  and  all  hallows  I ' 

■  li  ia  diffioult  tu  (urmise  6>i  wbal  purpofe  the  lliiid  orown  wu  introduoed^.' 
without  il  wu  10  indiato  a  aoroiistion  for  the  kingi<am  of  Uolaad.     Tbc  lu 
of  EiiBl""'),  prcvinusly  to  Ho.iry  VIII.,  only  a»uni«I  the  tide  of  lonU  of 
Lui't  i  Uiai  i*,  (uxgrain  over  iba  pony  kiagt  of  iliat  i.-<laDd. 
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Then  he  kiMed  the  qneea'^  M  cheek.  Amiltmpnmmt  wMb^ 
every  cleee,  the  nmrqneee  of  WincheMer*  lor  hiaeelf ;  the  eul  ef  Aran- 
Mj  for  the  eeile ;  the  Tiscoant  Herefoidf  end  kxd  Brngeveaj/  for  the 
herons,  repeated  the  seme  home^  for  dieir  Mlowe ;  w£»y  all  hneriijg, 
held  up  their  hendi  meentime  in  menner  of  hmenlmg  (enppiicitfinn), 
and  theqoeen'e  hi([^ncee  held  dieirlnuids  thw  between  hm,  while  they 
hy  tame  kieeed  her  left  cheek ;  and,  when  they  had  aaccoded  (&  c.  the 
steps  of  the  throne)  to  that  homagBi  they'all  with  a  lood  voiee  together 
fried,  *^Qod  eive  qneen  Maiy  f  Her  whole  houee  of  lorda  then  coo- 
sisted  of  leas  than  fifty  indiTidnala.* 

The  general  pardon,  published  at  this  eoronati<Mi,  oontajned  eo  ohbt 
eEcepticMis,  that  it  seensed  more  like  a  general  aeensation,  and  hoes  as- 
kncholy  evideoee  to  the  convnlsife  state  of  tfatt  tioMe.  BkiiiipGsariiBer 
eonunenced  the  office  of  the  mass;  and|  after  the  goepd  was  read,  ht 
sent  the  book  to  the  queen,  who  kissed  it  She  came  down  lioai  the 
throne  to  make  the  r^gal  oflering,  an  oU$'  of  bread  laid  npoa  the  ptm 
or  coTcr  of  St  Edward's  chalice,  a  cruet  of  wine,  and  a  pound  of  gold. 
The  &ct  of  the  qneen^  receiving  the  eaeharlst  is  apt  Bsentiooed;  bat  it 
is  recorded,  that  ahe  bowed  her  head,  and  the  bishop  iaid  a  prayer  ofcr 
her,  and  her  grace  was  cooTcyed  again  to  her  seat  royal,  where  she  «t 
till  Jigrms  Dei;  then  the  pax  was  brought  her  to  kiss  by  a  biibop. 
Afterwards,  being  conducted,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  took  the  crown 
from  her  head,  and  offered  it  The  other  regalia  were  likewise  ofifitd 
on  the  altar,  and  received  by  the  dean  of  Westminster.  The  queen  wis 
then  unclad  of  her  robes,  and  other  royal  apparel  given  her  by  her  great 
chamberlain.  Her  dress,  when  she  returned  from  the  abbey,  was  a  robe 
of  purple  velvet,  an  open  surcoat  of  the  same,  a  mantle  and  train,  forrel 
with  miniver  and  powdered  ermine,  a  mantle-lace  of  silk  and  gold,  i 
riband  of  Venice  gold,  and  a  crown  was  set  on  her  head.  A  rich  caaopT 
was  borne  over  her,  by  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  and  so  she  wti 
conveyed  in  goodly  order  to  Westminster  Hall,  with  all  her  tiain,  lo 
dinner. 

The  ceremony  of  the  banquet  was  in  all  particulars  the^same  as  at  the 
coronations  of  previous  monarchs.  To  the  grandson  of  the  aged  duke 
of  Norfolk  was  deputed  the  duty  of  earl-marshal ;  but  the  didte  nude 
the  usual  entry  into  the  hall,  ushering  the  first  course,  on  horsebsck, 
accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  h^h  steward  of  England.* 

The  queen  recognised  her  sifter  in  all  respects  as  the  next  lo  berKlf 
in  rank ;  for  she  sat  at  the  royal  table  at  her  left  hand.  Anne  of  Qenf 
sat  next  to  Elizabeth ;  both  had  their  especial  service.  These  **  Tii]^a 
princes,^'  as  Speed  quaintly  calls  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  were  chaperoned 
by  their  father's  surviving  widow,  whom  they  both  treated  with  daiiful 
respect  The  ambassadors  of  Cleves  attended  the  coronation,  notwith- 
standing the  change  of  religion ;  they  were  part  of  that  great  mereastile 

*  Abergavenny. 

■  b©e  the  li^t  of  thn^e  summoned,  Parliamentary  History,  voL  iiL    The  autLflr 
means  tliorie  who  wor»  not  olerk-al. 
'  An  abbreTiRiion  of  oblate^  the  wafer  consecrated  at  mass. 
^  btrype.     The  earl  of  Arundel  wba  lord-steward  of  the  queen's  bootebDid. 
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klliaaoc,  in  which  ihe  Eiiglisli  and  Flf  mbh  roorcfaanU  wera  ao  clossly 
knit 

Tho  diampion  of  Eiiglnml  wns  sir  EilwiirJ  Dyinoke,  whose  porirail,  , 
|)re^erveil  in  tlie  College  i4  Anns,  in  llie  airt  of  lliriiwiNg  ditwii  liis 
^aiinlleC,  gives,  indeed,  (lie  licaii-ideal  of  a  kniglit,  worlliy  tu  ito  I)ii[|Jb. 
It)  vmdicaiiuii  of  the  claims  of  liis  sovereign  lady.'  He  pronounced  hi* 
challenge,  viva  vocty  riglil  gallmiLly  —  ihu  firm  iu  behalf  of  a  queen- 
^tj^iiam:— 

^P*'  tf  Iliete  bp  any  manner  of  man,  or  whiilet«r  eMnlfv,  ilegree.  or  mndition 

^■ilwr  he  bt*.  Ihnt  will  ny  nnd  mninwin  tliRt  our  xiverngn  tiuly,  qii»n  Mary 

Vpk  Pirti,  lhi>  day  here  preieni,  is  not  ilio  rlghltiit  and  undoubied  inheritrix  to 

~'il]a  itnpviinl  orown  of  lliia  rssltn  of  Eiiittnnil,  anil  tbHl  of  righl  slie  DU|[lit  not  u 

bo  urowDed  queen,  /tajr  he  lielli  like  &  Mte  trailorl  anil  ihui  1  am  ipudy  thB 

ranm  lo  iijoiniiiin  witU  him,  while  /Iibtb  breaili  in  iny  Ixuly,  eillier  now  al  tliii 

tlinr.  or  njiy  oilier  wlienHHVi<r  it  Kbatl  pleats  ihe  quern's  liighaeB)  lo  apiKjinl; 

Biul  llierefufB  I  casfl  liiin  my  gngo.*' 

And  then  he  cast  hia  gauiidet  from  him, "  the  which  no  man  wotild 
tnke  up."  YfL,  if  ever  there  was  danger  of  a  rhampinn  being  enlled 
upon,  til  prHve  his  words,  it  was  at  the  cornnotion  of  Mary  the  Firat. 
The  gannilpt  hnvmg  laid  the  usual  time,  a  heiahl  look  ii  up,  and  pn- 
aeiilej  il  to  sir  EdwHrd,  who  made  ihc  same  challenge  in  three  apveral 
places  in  Ihe  hall.  The  queen  drank  lo  the  champiuii,  and  aent  him  the 
guld  cup. 

Then  followed  the  proclamation  of  Garter  king-at-arms,  which  in  ihb 
Tfign  is  by  no  means  n  dead  formula,  but  vital  with  historical  inieresl; 
mnve  it  proves,  that  Mary  challenged  ihe  right  lo  be  considered  Head  of 
the  Church.  As  it  ia  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  thai  she  had  jusi  taken 
the  nricieni  coronal  ion-oath,  which  bound  the  sovereign,  to  rnaintain  the 
church  in  all  things,  as  Edward  the  Confessor  did,  this  proclamation  is 
difficnll  to  reconcile,  with  such  obligation.  That  oath,  by  the  want  of 
moral  consistency  of  the  English  legislature,  was  imposed  on  every  ods 
of  her  successors,  whether  iheii  principles  were  Protestant  or  Cntholic; 
until  ilie  alteration  made  by  pari  lame  ni,  at  the  coronaiions  of  William  III. 
and  illary  II.  Surely  it  is  bm  moral  justice  to  show  some  mercy,  when 
discussing  the  characters  of  sovereigns,  whose  oath  and  practice  were 
required  to  be  irreconcilably  adverseJ* 

Garter  king-oi-urnis,  having  made  three  several  obeisances,  before  the 

'See  a  spirited  woodcm  in  Ptanc^I.e  »  Bepit  Rocords.  Sir  E.  Dymoke  wrote  • 
itiLlBinfiil  leiier,  Nov.  23,  1S51  {Uitlgeg  llliiairationa,  vol.  i.),  reproachioti  »ir 
WtlliMm  Cerit  with  mnkin^  him  fue  oiil  a  wacmni  tKna  the  queen  fir  hi«  per- 
(giiitilrs.  "  At  the  conmntion  of  king  Ertwntd,'*  he  tayt,  "  I  had  all  inch  delivered 
e^  by  yoiir  father  (Richard  Cecil,  ftrnomiind  y«onian  of  the  wardrobe),  withOiK 
nuit.  1  bad  my  cup  of  (fold  wiiiioul  wnrrani ;  I  Imil  nijt  horte  wiilionl  WmT> 
;  and  all  my  impprnga  of  crimson  laiin  without  wnrrHiit ;  and.  by  lli«  oM 
precedenu  cf  my  alaim.  I  ouglii  to  hare  tliem  now.  It  ja  the  queei ' 
ihnt  1  ahnuld  have  all  things  pertaining  lo  my  offioe.  and  so  she  w 
deolnie  lo  my  lonl-lreosureri  and,  rather  than  1  would  be  driven  lo 
rant  for  viich  imall  Kldngi,  I  would  loie  them." 

■See  a  mo.'I  valuable  <'oMe<:lion  of  iiiatancei  of  eofOnation-oatha,  in  Mr,  A-T^'; 
Ws  Glottai  of  Rf0ilii/. 
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fit 

iBum\  nfB^%  at  A0  mper  «id  of  Am  hdl,  fwtiflMBMa  th  aqili 

ttle  in  Litin,  French,  and  Engliili— 

•-Of  tbe  moct  hi^  pniMttnt  and  moM  axoeDMrt  prinMM.  Muj  tt«  Vln^  If 
Ai  gnoe  of  God,  qtat^n  of  Engluid,  Fkanoe  and  Irakuid,  Aeftnder  of  As  IM^ 
of  Ai  cbiDoli  of  Eagiand  mod  Intaad,  mpionio  hmd.    Laigwi^  InvHi^iaigHil* 

No  obaerfaaee,  mpperiaiiiing  to  an  Engliah  aofafdgn,  was  fwitlaj  al 
duf  banquet;  tlie  feudal  enpai,  tha  walMa,  and  ypoMm,  wnv  aB  daljr 
raeeived  fay  the  maiden  aoTeiekn,  as  by  her  ancestora.  It  wia  «■■■§- 
light,  ere  her  maiesty  had  dined;  and  after  the  lablea'  wma  tulcn^ 
and  her  hands  laved,  she  arose  and  stood  in  the  avidsft  of  the  kmttj^aUf 
with  the  princess  Elnabeth  and  Anne  of  Ckvea.  aonoiuidad  hj  all  Aa 
nobility,  aceofding  to  their  degreea.  She  then  caUad  tho  Ibrefgn  aaAsa* 
aadora;  after  cooTernng  with  them  giaeionsly,  far  a  ahoit  tlma^  asi 
tflanking  them  for  their  attendance,  she  gave  tMn  leavo  to  ictire.  nt 
oneen  changed  her  dress  in  the  privy-chamber,  and  all  the  nobfliiy 
cnvested  tliemselves  of  their  robes,  and  accompanied  her,  the  nrincaa 
EUaabeth,  and  Ihe  hdies,  to  their  baigas,  and  whUat  tlM*  made  Aair 
liMtt  voyage  to  Whitehall  Scaiia.  Nor  did  the  fatigoea  of  the  diy  aid 
baiec  for  the  ereoiog  oonelnded  with  feasting  and  imal  oliear,at  wUli- 
haUPdace. 

Dramatic  representations  were  among  the  entertaimnents  at  Mary^ 
coronation  festival ;  these  were  snperintended  by  Hey wood«  the  conie 
dramatist,  whose  attachment  to  the  royal  ritual  had  caused  him  to  tikt 
refuge  in  France.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  he  returned  to  his  natife 
country,  on  the  very  same  day  that  Bale,  the  sarcastic  poet  of  the  Re- 
formers, retreated  to  Geneva.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  by  the 
tone  of  their  writings,  pare  Christianity  and  moral  truth  lost  little  by 
the  absence  of  either  ribald  railer ;  for  they  were  nearer  allied  in  spirit 
than  their  polemic  hatred  would  allow.  There  is  something  irresistibly 
ridiculous  in  the  change  of  places  of  these  persons,  resembling  tht 
egress  and  regress  of  the  figures  in  a  toy  barometer,  on  the  audden  alter* 
ations  of  weather,  to  which  our  island  is  subject 

The  comedian  Hey  wood,  it  has  been  shown,  had  served  queen  Mary 
from  her  childhood,  beginning  his  theatrical  career,  as  manager  to  oas 
of  those  dramatic  companies  of  infiuit  performers,  which  vexed  iht 
spirit  of  Shakspeare  into  much  indignation,  and  caused  him  to  conpsit 
them  to  ^  litUe  eyasses."' 

When  Hey  wood,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  presented  himsdf 
before  his  royal  mistress,* — 

^  What  wind  has  blown  you  hither  ?^  asked  queen  Mary. 

^  Two  special  ones,''  replied  the  comedian ;  ^  one  of  them,  to  see 
your  majesty.'' 

^  We  thank  you  for  that,"  said  Mary ;  <^  but,  I  pray,  for  what  poqiosi 
was  the  other  ?" 

**  That  your  majesty  might  see  meP 

*  Dining-mbles  then  stood  on  tre8«e>)Bf  and  were  carried  off  after  dinner. 

'The  young  nestlings  of  hawks;  these  bawklings  being  iintrainad,  mod  good 
Ibr  little  in  Falconry.  It  appears,  by  Mary*8  PiiTy  Purse  Expeoiea,  the  pAm 
paid  for  seeing  Hey  wood's  juvenile  actors.  *  GundMi*s  ReaMian 
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A  fint-rat€  repartee  for  a  player  and  a  dramatist,  and  her  majesty 
named  an  early  day  for  beholding  him  in  his  vocation.  He  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  performances  of  her  theatrical  servants ;  and  she 
often  sent  for  him,  to  stand  at  the  sideboard  at  supper,  and  amuse  her 
with  his  jests ;  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  not 
spared,  though  (according  to  Camden)  the  arrows  of  the  wit  glanced 
occasionally  at  his  own  church,  even  in  these  interviews  with  majesty. 

Four  days  after  her  coronation,  queen  Mary  performed  the  important 
office  of  opening  her  first  parliament  She  rode  to  Westminster  Abbey 
in  scarlet  velvet  robes,  her  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  attending  her, 
likewise  dressed  in  scarlet,  with  trumpets  sounding  before  them.  In  the 
•bbey  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom.  It  did  not  pass  over  without  manifestations  of  the  sincere 
Protestant  principles  of  two  of  the  bishops, — Taylor,  of  Lincoln,  and 
Harley,  of  Hereford, —  who,  refusing  to  kneel  at  the  mass,  were  thrust 
violently  out  of  the  abbey  and  the  queen's  presence.  After  mass,  the 
qoeen,  the  lords,  and  the  remaining  bishops,  adjourned  to  the  usual 
parliament  chamber*  in  Westminster  Palace.  They  went  in  grand  state, 
the  earl  of  Devonshire  bearing  the  sword  before  the  queen,  and  the  earl 
of  Westmoreland  the  cap  of  maintenance.  After  Mary  had  seated  her* 
•elf  on  the  throne,  bishop  Gardiner,  as  lord-chancellor,  made  an  oration, 
showing  the  causes  ^  wherefore  the  virtuous  and  mighty  princess  Mary, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  faith,  and  head  of  the  church,  had  summoned  her  parliament.'^ 
He  conclude«i«  by  signifying  her  pleasure,  ^  tliat  the  commons  should,  at 
tlieir  accustomed  place,  choose  a  speaker." ' 

The  queen  had,  by  previous  proclamation,  remitted  to  her  people  two 
heavy  property  taxe?,  one  on  lands  and  the  other  on  goods,  called,  in 
the  financial  language  of  the  day,  ^^  two  tenths''  and  ^two  fifteenths," 
granted  by  the  last  parliament  of  fkiward  VI.  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  debts  of  the  crown.  The  queen,  in  this  proclamation,  acknowtetlged 
herself  answerable  for  these  debts,  promised  to  use  the  utmost  economy 
to  pay  them  otf,  from  her  own  resources,  although  they  had  been  chicfiy 
incurred  hv  the  misrule  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Siie  had  no 
private  purse  of  her  own  at  her  accession,  and,  as  she  had  restored  the 
estates  of  several  of  the  great  nobility,'  and  had  resolved  not  to  touch 
any  part  of  the  church  lands  still  retained  by  the  crown,  it  must  be 
owned  that  she  commenced  her  government  in  a  stale  of  poverty,  deep 
enough  to  exonerate  her  from  any  charge  of  bribing  her  senate.  Some 
historians  have  afiirmed,  that  the  emperor  furnished  the  funds  for  bribing 
thia  parliament;'  if  so,  the  reripieiit  parties  were  strangely  ungrateful, 
aince  the  only  measures,  in  which  they  opposed  the  queen's  wishes, 
were  relating  to  her  marriage  with  his  son,  prince  Philip. 

The  first  act  of  legislation  was  to  restore  the  English  laws,  regarding 
life  and  property,  to  the  state  in  which  they  stood,  in  the  twenty-fifth 

'  PnrliBinentary  Hintoryf  vol.  iii.  p.  29U. 

*It  it  fiiiiiuispdf  benides  tiiis  relinquishment  of  taxes,  she  eiirrenderpd  OO.OOOi. 
per  annum  to  the  rightful  owners — a  turn  exceeding  the  revenues  of  the  crowik 
*See  Kapin,  Burnet,  and  most  of  the  historians  of  the  last  centiuy. 
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jcv  of  Edward  III.  Sinee  the  accwrioa  of  the  Todor  Um,  • 
change  h«l  taken  place.  It  ia  only  eommoB  joatiee  to  qoaem  Maij  la 
deacribe  the  »tate  in  which  ahe  found  the  lawa  at  her  ■rreaainii '  k  the 
freer  daya  of  the  PlantagenetAi  proof  of  an  <»pen,  w  eorrf,  ad  of  wv 
againat  the  toTereinpD^  was  required,  before  a  nun  covild  be  atntlwl;  ia 
the  third  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  suppoaed  knowledge  of  conapiiacy  wm 
aufficient  to  incur  all  the  penalties  of  treaaon.  Very  few  of  Hamy  VliL^ 
numeroua  ▼ictima  could  have  been  put  to  death%  aeeordmg  to  thaaacnt 
laws :  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Engliah  freedom  waa  atill  more  ids* 
moualy  infringed.  Our  Saxon  chroniclers  record  that  the  Norman  eoa- 
qoeror  and  his  sons  made  cruel  laws  for  the  protection  of  game;  they 
acted  as  conquerors,  without  the  sanction  of  the  national  council ;  hit 
Henry  VIII.  found  a  parliament  that  could  make  it  death,  for  an  Englirii- 
man  to  take  a  hawk's  egg.  in  his  thirty-first  regnal  year,  the  mearaie 
of  his  cruelty  swelled  higher,  and  *^  conjuring,  aorceiy,  withciaft,"' 
were  made  capital.  In  his  thirty-third  r^nal  year  waa  the  act  eoah> 
pounded,  to  which  Surrey  (ell  the  Tietim,  under  this  myaterioua  title, 
**  Prophesying  upon  arms,  cognizances,  names,  and  badgea  \"  likewisei 
^  casting  of  HJanderous  bills*'' — that  is,  libel  was  punished  with  death. 
^  Conveying  horsps  or  mares  into  Scotland  ^'  was  capital.  The  act 
which  punishes  stealing;  in  a  dwelling  to  the  amount  of  40a.  owef:  its 
origin  to  one  of  Ilenr}*  Vlil.'s  statutes.  It  has  been  recently  modified, 
as  it  hiid,  since  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money,  become  even  more 
crueU  in  the  present  era,  than  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  state  of 
▼agabrmdage.  into  which  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  provision  for  the 
destitute,  alFonled  bv  the  monasteries,  had  thrown  numbers  of  the  lowei 
classes,  had  lieen  restrained  with  barbarous  laws,  in  the  reigns  of  Henrv 
and  his  son,  instead  of  a  proper  poor-law.  The  iron  sway  of  Heory 
VIII.  crushed  not  onlv  the  ancient  nobility  and  the  richlv  endowed 
monks,  but  also  tlie  common  people.  A  statistic  writer  of  those  times, 
who  is  by  no  means  profterly  impressed  with  the  horror  of  the  ^t, 
computes  that  more  than  V2,0(lO  pereons  were  executed  on  the  gibbet  is 
his  reign.*  It  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  earliest  specimens  of  par- 
liamentary eloquence  in  the  house  of  commons,  were  excited  by  the 
review  of  these  atrocious  laws,  which  by  one  consent  they  compared  to 
those  of  Draco."  ^  As  many  men  as  there  were  in  parliament,  so  many 
bitter  names  and  invectives  were  bestowed  on  these  statutea. 

The  parliament  next  proceeded  to  annul  all  previous  acta  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  relating  to  the  divorce  of  Katharine  of  Anagoo, 
and  the  iliegitimaiion  of  her  daughter.     It  has  been  already  shown,  that, 

'  Mee  Holingshcd,  vol.  i.  p.  Ib5. 

*  WitchcraAf  when  not  accompanied  by  poisoning,  was  not  capital  till  this 
reign. 

'See  Holingshed's  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  The  fHatlstical  part  of  this  chronh 
cle  i^  the  only  portion  possessing  literary  merit.  It  ii  written  by  a  chaplain  oi 
lord  Br<v)ke,  of  the  name  of  Hnrrison.  who  speaks  as  a  contemporary. 

*  PnrlinnientRry  Hi.st.,  vol.  iii.  p.  I8t).  Henry  V1II.*8  unconstitutional  alterations 
of  th^  inw  of  irtHi^on  had  lM*en  repealed  in  the  first  parliament  of  Bdward  VI.. 
but  tlii.t  rcpral  wns  a  mere  form,  as  the  illegal  executioiu  of  the  two  Seyinoiir* 
mnd  iheir  iiiends  proved  il  to  ba. 
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by  power  of  that  most  unconstitutional  act  of  pBrliament,  wliich  placed 
the  disposal  of  the  crown  at  Henry  Vlll.'s  will,  he  restored  liis  daughter* 
to  their  places  in  the  succession ;  at  the  same  time  he  left  the  acts  of 
parliament  in  force,  whicli,  by  declaring  his  marriages  with  their  mothers 
nullities,  branded  both  sisters  equally  with  illegitimacy ;  for  his  evil  pas- 
sions had  caused  such  inextricable  confusion  in  his  family,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  Mary  without  injuring  Elizabeth.  It  was 
indispensable  for  tlie  public  peace  that  the  title  of  the  reigning  sovereign 
should  be  cleared  from  stigma ;  this  could  not  be  done  without  inexorable 
circumsUinces,  tacitly  casting  a  stain  on  the  birth  of  her  sister.  Yet,  this 
was  not  the  crime  of  Mary,  but  of  her  father ;  as  far  as  the  unfortunate 
case  would  permit,  Elizabeth  was  guarded  from  reproach;  for  all  mention 
of  her  name,  or  that  of  hei  mother,  was  carefully  avoided  ' — a  forbearance 
deserving  commendation,  when  it  is  remembered,  tliat  personal  insult,  as 
well  as  political  injury,  had  been  inflicted  on  Mary  by  Anne  Boleyn. 
Such  conduct,  in  a  person  less  systematically  calumniated  than  queen 
Mar\',  would  have  been  attributed  by  history  to  good  motives,  especially 
as  she  had  just  allowed  Elizabeth,  at  tlie  recent  coronation,  the  place  and 
honours  of  the  second  person  in  the  realm. 

'  Riipin,  u-llo^c  hi>iory  was  the  text-book  of  readers  in  the  last  century^  has 
roiinilly  iniiile  the  following  assertion,  vol.  ii.  p.  34  :  "  The  prinrtss  Elizabeth,  being 
tkuM  aiznin  declared  illegitimate  by  an  act  which  restored  Mary^  found  a  great  change 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  q%teen^''  &,c.  As  this  assertion  has  be«m  oopie*!  into  many 
utlier  lli^u>rit'!>,  particularly  scliooUbooks,  it  is  requisite  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
■<:t,  fn>in  the  ])arliamentary  journals  (see  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iii  p.  2U2); 
M'hero  the  fact  may  be  tested,  that  the  queen  confined  herself  to  the  reniovul  of 
Iter  own  !>ti^rn:i,  without  mentioning  her  sister  or  her  birth.  '*  King  Henry  VHI. 
bein;£  lawfully  married  to  queen  Katharine  (of  Armtjon),  by  i*onsent  of  1)Oth 
tlieir  piirtMits.  ami  the  advice  of  the  wisest  men  in  the  realm,  and  of  tlie  notaI>Iest 
men  for  learning  in  the  realm,  did  continue  in  that  state  for  twenty  years,  in 
lA'hich  G(k1  blessed  them  with  her  majesty  and  otlier  issue,  and  a  course  of  great 
happiness ;  but  then  a  very  few  malicious  persists  did  endeavour  to  break  that 
very  happy  agreement  bt*tween  them,  and  studied  to  possess  the  king  with  a 
scruple  in  his  con>cience  about  it,  and  to  support  that  did  get  the  seaU  of  some 
linivfrsities  :i;i;ainst  it,  a  few  persons  being  corrupted  with  mrmey  for  tliat  end. 
They  hml  also,  by  sinister  ways  and  secret  threatenings.  pnx-ured  tlie  se:ils  of 
the  universities  of  these  kingdoms.  And.  tinally.  Thomas  Cranmer  did  most 
ungoditly.  and  against  law,  judge  and  divorce  upon  his  own  unadvised  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures,  upiui  the  testimonies  of  the  univer^itios,  and  some 
mt'At  untrue  coigectures,  and  that  was  aAcr wards  contirmed  by  two  acts  of  jmr- 
liainent.  in  which  were  contained  the  illegitimacy  of  her  mnjesty;  but  thnt 
marriajjre  not  being  ]>rohibited  by  the  law  of  Qtvil  (here  they  alluded  to  the  {  -  * 
in  LK^uteronomy,  xxv.  f),  allowing  marriage  with  a  brother  s  wid(:w,  if  chiUiles.'*) 
could  not  be  so  broken,  since  what  God  has  joined  together  no  man  ctMild  put 
■sunder.  All  M'hich  they  considering,  together  with  the  many  miseries  that  had 
iallen  on  the  kingdom  since  that  time,  which  they  did  esteem  pliigiifs  sent  from 
Go«i  f(*r  it;  therefore  they  did  declare  the  sentence  given  by  Cmnnier  to  be  un- 
lawful and  of  no  force  from  tlie  U'gimiing,  and  do  also  repeal  all  acts  of  |>arlia<> 
nieiit  coniiriniiig  it."  The  bill  was  sent  down  by  the  lords  on  the  '^(Jtli,  and 
pa«-ef]  by  the  commons,  nem.  ron.,  on  the  2bth  of  (Xitober.  There  is  no  bill, 
iluring  the  whole  six  parliaments  of  queen  Mary,  in  which  her  sister  Elizabeth's 
nam"  is  mentinned.  or  any  reproach  ca-t  on  Anne  Bileyn;  no  one  is  stigmatised, 
i*x>  ''jiting  the  h:i4#ieas  ('raunier,  ^und  a  very  few  iiuiiiciuud  pjr»o;i7,"  who 
Hot  ua:neiL 


'  Wkiht  diu  puliHiicM  H^  ft  hiH  rfaMmder  ins  piHii  M  h^ 
Qimy^her  hiitbuid, and  CnniiMr,  who  bad  beeo  the  mam  motok  knm^ 
i»  tiki  ftt  Qvildliall,  before  the  loid-chiefjiMlaee  Momwk  LhIt  Jsm 
deeded  guilty,  and  received  eeatenoe  of  death,  to  bo  munC  oo  Tovtr 
Hill,  or  beheaded  at  the  qoeeo^  pleaemre.'  Such  wae  dio  ancieot  lav  rf 
Englaiid,  if  womeo  either  eommittod  hi^  twaeon  agaiiioi  tho 
or  petty  treaeon  by  killinf  their  huebanda,  huAy  Jaae  Gtmy 
henelf  with  angelic  oieekneeii  and  comforted  her  ooaipMuoiia  m 
tHDo.  She  wae  followed  back  to  the  Tower  by  crowda,  woephy  lai 
bewailing  her  frte.  It  wae,  aerer theieea,  noderatood,  by  aU  aboot  lb 
^fmtt,  that  the  queen  meant  to  pardon  her;  and  ehe  waa  aoon  aAar  giwa 
every  indalgeoee  compatible  with  aafe  keeping;  aho  waa  petmitiMl  li 
walk  in  the  queen^  fudeiii  at  the  Tower,  and  even  am  Towor  H3L' 

Bnt  the  moat  important  aot  of  the  tame  aeaeion  waa  thaA  wfaieh  lepoM 
the  lawa  paeeed  in  the  reign  of  Edwaid  VI.  for  the  eatabliehaMnt  of  lb 
Protaatant  chnreh  of  Engbnd;  and  made  the  anti-papal  choreh  of  fta^ 
YIll.^  eix  arttdea  the  dominant  reiicion  of  the  ooantiy.  confirming  eaem 
Mvy  in  the  office  ehe  io  mnch  deprecated,  aa  enpreno  head  oi  dMi 
church.  Its  fonciione  ehe  continued  to  eicrciie  till  Jannary,  IW.' 
That  this  was  a  period  of  grief  and  alarm  to  the  Protectant  diuch  of 
England,  our  ecclesiastical  histories^  amply  manifest,  and  to  their  n>- 
luminous  pages  the  reader  is  referred ;  where  may  be  traced  the  trgii- 
ments  of  those  illustrious  Protestants,  who  undauntedly  defended  tlKir 
principles,  in  the  convocation  held  for  the  settlement  of  religion  at  West- 
minster, in  the  autumn  of  1553;  likewise  details  of  the  struggles,  oftro 
personal  and  yiolent,  between  them  and  the  members  of  the  newlj 
restored  church  of  Henry,  for  possession  of  places  of  worship.  The 
queen  actually  held  the  then  despotic  authority,  of  Supreme  Head  of  the 
church,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half;  during  which  period,  had  her  dis- 
position been  as  bloody  and  implacable  as  commonly  supposed,  she  hsd 
ample  time  and  opportunity  to  have  doomed  some  of  her  religions  oppo- 
nents to  the  flames;  or  at  least  to  haye  inflicted  personal  punishment  oa 
some  of  her  numerous  libellers.  But  it  is  as  certain,  that  till  Mary  sa^ 
rendered  her  great  power,  as  head  of  the  church  of  Henry  YIII^  the 
cruelties  of  her  reign  did  not  commence.  The  only  anecdote  pteselrreJ 
by  Fox,  regarding  her  prirate  conduct  towards  a  Protestant  deigynsB, 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  interpret  into  an  act  of  malice.  The  arrest  of  Dr. 
Edwin  Sandys  has  been  mentioned.  His  ofl^nces  against  the  queen  coai- 
bined  an  attack  on  her  title,  and  insult  to  her  worship ;  nerertheless,  sb 
lent  a  (avourable  ear  to  the  intercession  of  bne  of  the  ladies  of  her  bed- 
chamber, for  his  pardon,  in  case  the  bishop  of  Wincheetor  had  no  oljer- 
tion.  The  next  time  Cbrdiner  came  to  the  priry  chamber,  the  qi 
aaid  to  him — 


^  Abstract  of  the  Baga  SecretiB. 

'Biographia  Brit 

■  Sec  Parliamentaiy  History,  Edward  VI^  vol.  iL 

*  The«e  histories  are  numeront,  and  written  by  Protestnits  of  Tanoot  peiMS> 
nona.  Strype,  Fox,  Heylin,  Collier  and  Burnet,  hsTO  all  writtao  TdamiBOW 
Sdstoriee  on  the  nnie  saK^eeL 
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^  Winchester,  what  think  yoa  about  Dr.  Sandys?  is  he  not  sufficiently 
punished  ?^' 

*^  As  it  pleases  your  majesty «''  answered  Gardiner,  who  had  preriously 
promisod,  ^  that  if  the  queen  was  disposed  to  mercy  he  would  not  op* 
pose  it/' 

The  queen  rejoined— >^  Then,  truly,  we  would  hate  him  set  at  liberty." 

She  signed  immediately  the  warrant  for  his  liberation,  and  called  on 
Gardiner  to  do  the  same.'  This  action,  which  redounds  so  much  to  her 
credit,  it  may  be  perceived,  was  only  performed  by  permission  of  Gar- 
diner. A  curious  instance  of  his  power  occurred  about  the  same  time. 
He  thought  proper  to  suppress  the  two  folios  containing  the  paraphrase^ 
€if  Erasmus,  translated  by  Udal,  Cox,  and  queen  Mary.  This  work  had 
been  published  by  the  fathers  of  the  Protestant  church  of  England,  and 
placed  in  all  churches,  in  company  with  the  Bible,  as  the  best  exposition 
of  the  Gospels.'  Thus,  one  of  queen  Mary's  first  acts,  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  was  the  destruction  of  her  own  learned  labours.  Surely  her 
•itoation,  in  this  instance,  as  author,  queen,  and  supreme  dictator,  of  a 
church,  by  no  means  consonant  with  her  principles  as  a  Roman  Catholic, 
waa  the  most  extraordinary  in  which  a  woman  was  ever  placed.  She  did 
not,  howe?er,  manifest  any  of  the  irritable  egotism  of  an  author,  but,  at 
the  requisition  of  her  lord-chancellor,  condemned  her  own  work  to  the 
flames,  in  company  with  the  translations  of  her  Protestant  fellow-la- 
bourers— an  ominous  proof  of  Gardiner's  influence,  who  swayed  her  in 
all  things,  excepting  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain ;  to  which  ht 
was,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  her  subjects,  of  whatever  religion 
they  might  be,  sedulously  opposed. 

Among  the  other  difficulties  which  Mary  had  to  encounter  in  her 
reign,  it  was  not  the  least  that  the  rights  c^  queen-regnant  of  England 
were  matter  of  speculation  and  uncertainty.  Her  people  believed  that 
their  country  would  be  transferred  as  a  marriage-dowry  to  prince  Philip, 
and  sink  into  a  mere  province,  like  Sicily,  Naples,  Arragon.  and  other 
adjuncts  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  example  of  their  queen's  grand- 
mother, the  illustrious  Isabel  of  Castille,  had  proved  that  a  female  reg- 
nant, though  wedded  to  a  sovereign,  could  sway  an  independent  sceptre 
with  great  glorv  and  national  advantage.  Tet  this  instance  was  not  only 
distant,  but  solitary ;  for  female  reigns  in  the  middle  ages  had  been  very 
calamitous,  and  the  English  people  could  not  imagine  a  married  woman, 
otherwise,  than  subject  to  her  husband,  politically  as  well  as  personally; 
especially  if  that  husband  were  her  equal  in  birth  and  rank.  Theae 
ideas  seem  to  have  prompted  Mary's  hitherto  compliant  parliament  to 
•end  up  their  speaker,  with  twenty  of  their  number,  to  ppiition-^^  that 
llie  queen  would  not  marry  a  stranger  or  a  foreigner."  Mary  attributed 
this  movement  to  Gardiner,  and  vowed  she  would  prove  a  ^  match  for 
hifl  cunning ;"  accordingly,  she  sent  that  night  for  the  Spanish  ambassa^ 

'  Fox's  Martyrology,  book  iii.  folio  76.  Dr.  S«nd]rs  soon  after  retireil  to  Zarieh, 
wher?  he  waited  for  better  tiineii.     He  filed  archbisfhop  of  York. 

*See  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  and  Encjrclopndia  Britanniea  (art  Mary).  (Gardiner's 
quarrel  with  Cranmer,  ami  the  other  fiithert  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Eag 
land,  originated  in  his  opposition  to  these  paraphi 
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dor,  and  bade  him  foUow  her  mto  her  prifile  oratotj;  dMve^iB  Ae|l» 
■ence  of  the  consecrated  host,  she  knelt  before  the  altar,  aad,  Ar 
repeating  the  hymn,  Fem  Creator j  she  called  God  to  i>hmiBB,thatwiiii 
she  liv^  she  woold  never  wed  any  other  man  than  Phflip  of  flfMa;' 
dins  rirtaally  making  a  tow  to  marry  but  one  hoaband  in  caee  of  hir 
ninrirorship.  This  event  occurred  the  last  day  of  October,  and  Ibrsoaw 
days  during  the  succeeding  month  she  was  extremely  ilL  .  On  the  ¥A 
of  Norember,  she  sent  for  the  house  of  oommooa,  when  liieir  spaibr 
raad  the  above-mentioned  petiticm,  and  instead  of  the  anawer  bemggM^ 
aa  expected,  by  her  chancellor,  she  herself  replied*  ■aymg',  ttttt  **fv 
their  lo3r8l  wishes,  and  their  desire  that  her  isane  might  eocceed  lMr,dM 
thanked  them,  but,  inasmuch  aa  they  easajred  to  Unut  her  in  the  dioin 
of  a  husband,  she  thanked  them  not;  for  the  marriagee  of  her  pnd^ 
eassors  had  been  free,  nor  would  she  snirender  a  pritikgei  that  a»- 
eemed  her  more  than  it  did  her  commons.'' 

This  interference  of  the  house  of  commons  is  generally  auppoaed  ts 
have  been  the  reason  of  their  dissolution,  which  oceuiied  on  theMcf 
December,  when  the  queen  came  in  state  to  the  hooae,*  and  al  the  ■■> 
time  gave  her  royal  assent  to  thirty-one  ads,  not  in  the  manner  cf 
modem  times,  when  the  derk  of  the  house  names  and  holds  up  die  sd 
in  presence  of  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  who  sits  passiTcly,  tiD  the 
officer,  supposing  silence  gives  consent,  exchums,  ^Iji  rt'mt  h  vfulT^ 
^The  queen  (or  king)  wills  it."  The  action  of  assent  in  the  dsysof 
the  first  queen-regnant  was  more  graceful  and  significant,  and  throws  a 
light  on  the  ancient  use  of  the  sceptre ;  for  the  royal  approval  was  im- 
plied by  the  queen  extending  her  sceptre,  and  touching  the  act,  immedi- 
ately before  the  proclamation  of  *^La  reine  le  vtuiP  Traits  exist  of 
this  elegant  ceremonial,  from  the  time  of  queen  Mary,  down  to  the  reiga 
of  queen  Anne*  It  is  only  mentioned  in  connexion  with  female  sowe- 
reigns,  but  it  was,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  etiquette  of  all  English  mon- 
arcns,  previous  to  the  era  of  George  I.,  whose  want  of  English  mi^t 
have  led  to  some  inconvenient  results,  for  the  ceremony  called  ^seep* 
tring  the  acts  "  seems  to  have  expired  with  the  last  queen  of  the  Ime  of 
Stuart 

The  queen  had  been  informed,  that  since  her  legitimacy  had  beei 
confirmed  by  pariiament,  the  French  ambassador,  NoaiUes,  had  sooght 
to  awaken  discontents  in  the  mind  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  as  if  it  were 
tantamount  to  her  own  degradation,  and  that  Elizabeth  was  likewiee 
jealous,  because  Margaret,  countess  of  Lenox,  and  Frances,  duchess  of 
sufiblk,  were  sometimes  given  precedence  before  her  at  court.    It  ii 

^  Dr.  Ling&rd,  from  Oriffet't  edition  of  despatches  of  RenRud,  the  Spuiiih  m- 
iMWMidor.  All  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  last  century,  as  Bomet  kf^ 
fepresent  Gardiner  as  the  partisan  of  the  queen's  marriage  with  Philip,  and  of 
the  re-union  of  England  with  the  Roman  see,  but  the  researches  of  Mr.  Tjtier 
and  oUier  documentary  historians  show  him,  in  his  true  light,  as  their  oppoBem 

•Pari.  Hist.  p.  300. 

'  See  Parliamentary  History,  voL  iii.  p.  332,  and  sir  Henry  Ellis's  secoiKl  series 
c»f  Englisli  Historical  Letters,  vol.  iv.,  letter  of  lord  Tarbet  to  queen  Anne.  Th^ 
Jiarliameotary  journals  in  iS&,  likewise  mention  **  tceptriiia  tlie 


iiiiprobable  llittl  llie  qiicen  alioulil  wish  lo  gjre  undue  emtlutioii 
iiii>ilier  uf  kdy  Jane  Uioy ;  it  is,  ihererore,  likely  llwl  llio  precedeuoB 
was  iu  some  fnrlicular  iniUiicc  given  Lheni,  us  iiiuirons,  before  ■  yoiiiig 
UDitiuriied  woman.  No  pains  vrete  sp^reti  by  the  malignity  nr|iariii>nna, 
Iu  creuitt  emiiiiy  between  the  royxl  sinters  ;  but  for  a  time  Uiese  emlea- 
Toure  were  rruitlees,  since  Elixubeihi  when  questioned  by  the  ijiieen, 
cleareil  herself  salisfaciorily  of  receiving  noclurnal  visits  from  the  intri- 
guing NoQJllee.  Mary  look  leave  of  Elizabeth  with  kmdni»s,  on  her 
departure  from  court,  to  her  seat  at  Aabridge,  and  gave  ber.  as  lukeiis  of 
her  aflecuon,  two  acts  of  large  pearls,'  and  severul  jewelled  rosariea 
magiiiticently  mounted. 

After  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  departure  of  her  nister, 
t)ie  queen  appears  to  have  passed  some  weeks  m  u  state  of  solitude, 
owing  to  tlie  severe  attack  of  her  cons liiutio rial  malady.  Early  in  Jhiid- 
ary.  cuuni  ^niont  landed  in  Kent,  as  amhassador  from  S|>ain,  to  con- 
clude the  niarriage-irealy  between  Mary  and  PhiUp.  The  first  symptom* 
of  a  political  storm,  abnut  to  burst,  were  then  perceptible,  for  the  tueit 
of  Kent  rase  partially  in  revolt,  and  Egmoni  was  in  some  danger  of 
beiag  lorn  lo  pieces  by  the  common  people  for  the  queen's  biidegroom. 
However,  he  arnved  ^ely  at  Westmiiialer,  and,  in  a  set  speech,  opened 
his  mission  lo  the  queen.  Her  reply  had  some  spice  of  prudery  in  its 
composition.'  She  said,  "  It  became  not  a  female  it>  Sjieak  in  public  on 
so  tlelicaie  a  subject  as  her  own  marriage ;  the  anibitssiidor  might  cotiTer 
witli  her  ministers,  who  would  utter  ber  intentions)  but,"  she  conli- 
nued,  casting  down  her  eyes  on  her  corona  lion -ring,  which  she  always 
wore  on  her  finger,  «  they  must  remember  her  realm  was  ber  first  hus- 
band, and  no  consideration  should  make  her  violate  ibe  faiih  she  pledged 
to  her  people  at  her  inauguraiion." 

On  the  I4ih  of  January,  the  articles  of  the  queen's  marriage  were 
coininuiiicaied  lo  ihe  lord-mayor  and  the  city  of  London.  According  to 
this  documenl,  Mary  and  Philip  were  lo  bestow  on  each  other  the  litulu 
dignities  of  their  several  kingdoms;  the  dominions  of  each  were  to  be 
governed  separately,  according  to  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges. 
None  but  natives  of  England  were  to  hold  olfices  in  ihe  queen's  court 
and  government,  or  even  in  the  service  of  her  husband.  Jf  the  queen 
had  a  child,  it  waa  lo  succeed  to  her  dominions,  with  the  addition  of 
ihe  whole  inheritance  Philip  derived  from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
namely.  Holland  and  the  rich  Flemish  provinces,  which,  in  that  ease, 
were  for  ever  to  be  united  lo  England ;  a  clause  which,  ii  is  said,  ex- 
cited ibe  greatest  indignation  in  the  mind  of  Don  Carlos,  the  young  heir 
of  Philip.  The  queen  was  not  to  be  carried  out  of  her  di 
without  her  especial  request,  nor  her  children  without  the  ct 
the  nobility.  Phihp  was  not  to  engage  England  in  his  iiiihcr 
warB  ;  be  was  not  to  appropriate  any  of  the  revenue,  ships, 
or  crown  jewela  of  England. 

'  IrfTigHJil,  vul.  vii.  p.  147,  and  Liit  or  queen  Muy'i  Jev 
Unldrn. 
'Gritfei'i  edition  of  Renoud,  p.  30. 
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If  the  queen  died  without  children,  til  connexion  between  Enilaid 
and  her  husband  was  instantly  to  cease.  If  Philip  died  first,  queen  MiiT 
was  to  enjoy  a  dower  of  60,000  ducats  per  annam,  seciued  on  hndi  ■ 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  portioB,€r 
daie^  brought  by  Mary  to  her  spouse.  One  noxious  article  atoned  IoiIm 
ambitious  Spaniard  for  the  rigour  of  tlieae  parchment  fetters,  and  ihii 
stipulated  that  Philip  should  aid  Maiy  in  governing'  her  kingdoms—! 
fact  that  deserves  particular  notice. 

The  week  ailer  these  articles  became  public,  three  inamigctioua  brab 
out  in  diflerent  parts  of  England.  One  was  oiganised  in  the  mid-con* 
ties,  by  the  vassals  of  the  duke  of  Suflblk,  for  the  restoration  of  kdv 
Jane  Gray ;  another  by  sir  Peter  Carew,  in  the  west  of  England,  villi 
the  intention  of  placing  the  earl  of  Devonshire  and  the  princess  Elia- 
beth  on  the  throne.'  As  sir  Peter  Carew  was  desirous  of  establishii^ 
the  Protestant  religion,  with  a  strong  bias  of  Calvinism,  it  is  sniprisHig 
he  was  not  likewise  an  upholder  of  lady  Jane  Gray^s  title.  The  third 
and  most  formidable  of  these  revolts  occurred  in  Kent,  headed  by  m 
Thomas  Wyati,  a  youth  of  twenty-three.  He  was  a  Catholic,*  but 
having  accompanied  his  &ther  (the  illustrious  poet  and  friend  of  Anae 
Boleyn)  on  an  embassy  to  Spain,  where  the  dder  sir  Thomas  Wvitt 
was  in  danj^fer  from  the  inquisition,  he  conceived,  in  his  boyhood,  foch 
a  detestation  of  the  Spanish  government,  civil  and  religious,  thai  his 
ostensible  motive  of  revolt  was  to  prevent  like  tyranny  being  establisheil 
in  Enn^land,  by  the  wedlock  of  the  queen  with  Philip  of  Spain.  Yet  12 
is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  thing  worse  in  Spain,  than  had 
already  taken  place  in  England  under  Henry  VIII. ;  such  as  the  torturei 
and  buniing  of  Anne  Askew,  Friar  Forrest,  and  numerous  other  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics.    As  Wyatt  was  at  the  same  time  a  Caiho- 

* 

lie  and  a  partisan  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  his  conduct  is  exceedio^lj 
mysterious ;  unless^  indeed,  he  was  an  anti-papal  Catholic,  and,  discoo- 
tented  at  the  prospect  of  Mary^s  resignation  <k  church  supremacy*  wai 
desirous  of  placing  Elizabeth  (who  professed  the  same  religion)  in  her 
sister^s  place  in  church  and  state. 

The  queen  was  so  completely  deceived  by  the  affected  approbation  of 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  her  marriage,  that  she  actually  meant  to  emplov 
him  against  Wyatt,  and,  sending  for  him  to  Sion,*  found  he  had  decaxped 
with  his  brothers,  lord  Thomas  and  lord  John  Gray,  and  a  strong  partv 
of  horse  they  liad  raised.  They  took  their  way  to  Leicestershire,  pro- 
claiming lady  Jane  Gray  queen  in  ever}'  town  through  which  they 
passed,'  to  the  infinite  injury  of  that  hapless  young  lady,  still  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower.    The  Gray  revolt  was  quickly  suppressed  by  the  queen's 

'  Rymer's  Foedera,  and  Dr.  Lingard.     Rapio  wholly  omits  it. 

*^ee  BttoardOf  p.  47;  .Stowef  p.  622;  likewise  De  Thou  and  Hejlio. 

'  Rapiri  says  expressly  a  Ihman  Catholic.  Burnet  afErms  tlie  same ;  box  ihef 
both  confouiid  so  repeatedly  the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  members  of  ihf 
church  of  Henry  VIII..  under  the  bewildering  term  Papist  (though  the  last  vai 
radical ly  anti-pnpal)^  that  the  truth  is  difficult  to  discover. 

*  Baoardo,  p.  47.     A  letter  in  Ixxlge's  Illustrations  confirms  the  Italian. 

*  ^towe,  p,  622.  Likewise  De  Thou,  Heylin,  Rosso,  snd  Baoardo,  p.  47.  prinMd 
bat  three  years  after  the  event  occurred. 
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inflman*  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  a  skirmish  near  Coventry,  when  the 
hike  and  his  brothers  became  fugitives,  absconding  for  their  lives.  Ca- 
ew^s  insurrection  was  likewise  abortive,  and  he  fled  to  France.  This 
rood  news  was  brought  to  the  queen  on  the  first  day  of  Febniary,'  at 
he  very  moment  when  most  alarming  intelligence  was  communicated  to 
ler,  regarding  Wyatt's  progress  in  Kent.  The  queen  had  sent  the  aged 
hike  of  Norfolk,  who  had  ever  proved  a  most  successful  general,  with 
ler  guards  and  some  artillery,  accompanied  by  five  hundred  of  the  Lion- 
lon  trained  bands,  commanded  by  captain  Brett  This  person  was 
lecretly  a  partisan  of  Wyatt,  and  actually  revolted  to  him  at  Rochester, 
irith  his  company.  Brett's  defection  caused  the  loss  of  the  queen's 
vtillery,  and  the  utter  dispersion  of  her  forces,  and  gave  such  encour- 
ig^ement  to  the  rebels,  that  Wyatt  advanced  to  Deptford,  at  the  head  of 
15^000  men ;  from  whence  he  dictated,  as  his  only  terms  of  pacification, 
httt  the  queen  and  her  council  were  to  be  surrendered  to  his  custody. 

The  queen,  with  her  wonted  spirit,  preferred  to  abide  the  results  of 
3pen  war,  and  prepared  with  intrepidity  to  repel  the  besiegers  of  her 
Mtropolia. 


MARY, 

FIRST  QUEEN-REGNANT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 
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*  Speed. 
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WflBir  the  news  arriTed  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk?!  anny  was  db* 
pened,  the  greatest  constematioa  pervaded  the  conrt  and  eity ;  for  every 
one  knew  that  the  royal  residences  at  Westminster  possessed  no  means 
of  defence,  excepting  the  stoutness  of  their  gates,  and  the  Talonr  of  the 
gentlemen-at-arms. 

The  queenHi  legtl  neighbours  at  Westminster  Hall  liked  the  aspect  uf 
the  times  so  little,  that  they  pleaded  their  causes  cbd  in  suits  of  aimoari 
which  were,  however,  decorously  hidden  by  the  flowing  fonnai^  robes. 
They  followed  the  example  set  by  Dr.  Weslon,  who  officiated  at  White- 
hall Chapd  in  the  service  for  Gandlemas-day,  early  in  the  moroiag 
(Feb.  2),  before  the  queen,  with  armour  braced  cm  under  his  piiesdy 
vestments,' — a  real  specimen  of  a  clerical  mflitanL  He  was,  indeed,  a 
most  truculent  polemic,  proving  afterwards  a  dreadful  persecutor  of  the 
Protestants,  tad  a  slanderer  of  the  Catholics. 

In  the  midst  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  valian.t,  and  the  dismay 
of  the  timid,  queen  Blary  remained  calm  and  collected.  She  cmleied  ba 
lorse,  and,  attended  by  her  ladies  and  privpr-eooneillors,  rode  to  the  dtj. 
fihe  had  no  intention  of  taking  refuge  withm  the  fortified  circle  of  Loodoa 
wall,  then  entire  and  tolerably  efficient;  her  purpoee  was  merdy  to 
encourage  the  citizens  by  her  words  and  example. 

The  lord-mayor,  sir  Thomas  White,  the  most  trusty  and  valiant  of 
tailors,'  received  his  sovereign  lady  at  Guildhall,  clad  in  complete  steel. 
over  which  warlike  harness  he  wore  the  civic  robe.  He  was  attended 
by  the  aldermen,  similarly  accoutred.  Such  portentous  equipments  were 
true  tokens  of  the  exigence  of  the  hour,  for  the  rumour  went  that 
Wyatt,  then  at  South  wark,  was  preparing  to  storm  the  city. 

When  the  queen  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  state,  with  her  sceptre  in 
her  hand,  she  addressed  the  following  speech  to  the  citizens,  with  clear- 
ness of  utterance,  and  no  little  grace  of  manner : — 

**  I  am  come  in  mine  own  person  to  tell  you  what  yxm  already  see  and  know— 
I  mean  tbe  traitorous  and  seditious  assembling  of  the  Kentish  rebels  against  ns 
and  you.  Their  pretence  (as  they  say)  is  to  resist  a  marriage  l>etween  as  and 
the  prince  of  Spain ;  of  all  their  plots  and  eTil-contrived  articles  you  haTe  been 
informed.  Since  then,  our  council  have  resorted  to  the  rel>eLs,  demandii^f  the 
cause  of  their  continued  emprixe.  By  tlieir  answers,  the  marriage  is  fbuad  id 
lie  the  least  of  their  quarrel ;  for,  swerving  ftom  their  ibnner  demands,  tbej 

'Collated  iirom  Tytler,  p.  280,  supported  by  Holingshed,  Speed,  and  StiypCi 
Martin's  chronicles,  and  the  Venetian  Baoardo. 

'In  those  ages  of  turbulence  and  peril,  when  the  civic  chief  of  London  had 
sometimes  to  buckle  on  annour,  and  stand  storm  and  siege,  there  is  scarcely  as 
instance  of  a  lord-mayor  (whatever  might  be  his  tiaiie)  acting  otherwise  thu 
became  a  wise  and  valiant  knighL  More  than  one  among  them  won  their  spun 
fairly  as  bannerets,  and  obtained  pure  nobility  by  the  tmeet  sonroe  of  bonoar— 
the  sword  defensive.  In  modern  times,  it  has  been  the  £uhion  to  apeak  sooi» 
fully  of  the  London  citi7«>ns;  and,  as  men  are  just  what  the  opinions  of  their 
fellow-creatures  make  tliem,  they  have  in  the  last  century  aimed  at  little  non 
than  being  rich,  benevolent,  and  well>fed ;  yet  they  should  rememlMr  that  their 
forefiithers  were  likewise  wise  and  valianL  They  were,  moreover,  generoai 
patnms  of  learning,  which  the  names  of  Whittingttm  and  Oretham  will  recall  » 
memory:  and  this  sir  Thomas  White  endowed  St.  John's  colleffs  OkiN^ 
(fcnnerly  Bernanrs^  so  munificently,  that  he  is  honooted,  there,  us  its  tbnmdu 
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now  arrogantly  require  tlie  governance  of  our  person,  the  keeping  of  our  town, 
mod  the  placing  of  our  councillors.  What  I  am,  loving  subjects,  yc  right  well 
know — yuur  queen,  to  whom,  at  my  coronation,  ye  promised  allegiance  and 
obedience !  I  was  then  wedded  to  tlie  realm,  and  to  the  laws  of  tlie  same,  the 
spousal  ring  whereof  I  wear  here  on  my  finger,  and  it  never  has  and  never  shall 
be  left  olf.  That  I  am  the  rightful  and  true  inheritor  of  the  English  crown,  I 
uot  only  take  all  Christendom  to  witness,  but  also  your  acts  of  parliament  con- 
finning  the  same.  My  (ather  (as  ye  all  know)  jxisaesfied  the  same  regal  estate; 
to  bim  ye  were  always  loving  subjects;  therefore,  I  doubt  not,  ye  will  show 
yourselves  so  to  me,  his  dangbter;  not  sutfering  any  rebel  especially  so  pre- 
sumptuous  a  one  as  this  Wyatt,  to  usurp  the  government  of  our  peison. 

**  And  this  I  say  on  the  word  of  a  prince.  I  cannot  tell  how  naturally  a 
mother  loveth  her  children,  for  I  never  had  any;  but  if  subjects  may  be  loved 
as  a  mother  doth  her  child,  then  assure  yourselves  tliat  I,  your  sovereign  lady 
and  queen,  do  as  earnestly  love  and  iiivour  yovk.  1  cannot  but  think  tiiat  you 
lore  nte  in  return ;  and  thus,  bound  in  concord,  we  shall  be  able,  I  doubt  not,  to 
give  these  rebels  a  speedy  overthrow. 

^  Now,  concerning  my  intended  marriage,  I  am  neither  so  desirous  of  wedding, 
nor  so  precisely  wedded  to  mj  will,  that  I  needs  must  have  a  husband.  Hitherto, 
I  have  lived  a  virgin ;  and  I  doubt  not,  with  GotPs  grace,  to  live  so  still.  But  if, 
as  my  ancestors  ha\'e  done,  it  might  please  God  tluit  I  should  leave  you  a  suc- 
cessor to  be  your  governor,  I  trust  you  would  rejoice  thereat;  also,  1  know  U 
would  be  to  your  comfort.  Yet,  if  I  thought  this  marriage  would  endanger  any 
of  you,  my  loving  subjects,  or  tlie  royal  estate  of  this  English  realm,  I  would 
never  consent  thereto,  nor  marry  while  I  lived.  On  the  word  of  a  queen,  I 
assure  you,  that  if  the  marriage  appear  not  before  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
nobility  and  commons,  for  tlie  singular  benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  then  will  I 
abstain — not  only  from  this,  but  from  every  other. 

■^  Wherefore,  good  subjects,  pluck  up  your  hearts  1  Like  true  men,  stand  fast 
with  your  lawful  sovereign  against  these  rebels,  and  fear  them  not — for  I  do  not, 
I  assure  you. 

*■  I  leave  with  you  my  lord  Howard  and  my  lord-treasurer,  fWinchester),  to 
assist  my  lord-majror  in  the  safeguard  of  the  city  from  spoil  and  sack,  which  is 
the  only  aim  of  the  rebellious  crew.''* 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  harangue,  the  crowd,  who  filled  the  Guild- 
hall and  its  court,  shouted,  ^  God  save  queen  Mary  and  the  prince  of 
Spain  P'  She  then  mounted  her  horse,  and  rode  with  her  train  across 
Gheapside,  to  the  water-staira  of  the  Three  Cranes,  in  the  Vintry.  When 
she  alighted  to  take  h^r  barge,  a  hosier  stepped  forth  from  the  crowd, 
and  said  to  her — 

^  Your  grace  will  do  well  to  make  your  fore-ward  of  battle,  of  your 
bishops  and  priests ;  for  they  be  trusty,  and  will  not  deceive  you."  The 
man  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Newgate.' 

The  queen's  barge  had  been  appointed  to  wait  for  her  at  the  wharf  of 
the  Three  Cranes :  when  she  entered  it,  she  bade  her  rowere  take  her, 
as  near  as  possible,  to  London  Bridge,  where  the  attack  of  Wyatt  was 
threatened :  she  then  was  rowed  to  Westminster.  On  her  arrival,  she 
held  a  council,  in  which  she  appointed  the  earl  of  Pembroke  general  of 
her  forces,  then  mustering  to  defend  Uie  palaces  of  St  James  and 
Whitehall. 


*  Holingshed.  Fox  and  Speed  have  interpolated  a  clause,  as  if  tlie  Kentish 
nsing  wi-ro  againft  the  queen's  religion,  not  to  be  found  in  Uolingshed,  and  |»o> 
•iiively  denied  by  Rapin. 

*i*roctor*s  Wyatt  s  KebelUoo. 


An  armef]  watch  was  set  dnl  night  in  Whilahdl  FdMa.  The  Hoi 
Ootpellar,  Mr.  Edward  UndeihiH,  presented  hiraeeli^  to  tribe  hie  share  trf 
this  doty,  hat  was  repulsed  and.  driven  away^  by  his  hitter  adfemiy, 
Norreys,  who  was  a  Roman  GbthoUc;  mKm  which,  ae  Underbill 
writes,  ^  I  took  a  link  to  light  me  hoae^  and  weM  awny  for  a  n%ht  or 
two.'* 

Thrf«  days  of  suspense  passed  orervm  whicfa  time  Wymtt,  fiadisf 
the  city  defences  by  the  river-eide  too  sttonf^  for  faJm,  retreated  frooi 
Sonthwark,  his  people  contenting  themselTes  with  plnnderhig  Wmchmter 
House,  the  palace  of  bishop  Gardiner;  when  they  mpide  snc^  Imvoe  in 
his  library,  that  the  destractiTes  stood  knee-deip  in  theleams.of  loia 
books.* 

The  storm  of  civil  war,  averted  from  the  ci^,  was  eooo  tiaasfcmd 
to  the  door  of  HaryHi  own  residence.  At  two  in  the  moming  the  pdsei 
of  Whitehall  was  wakened  by  an  alarm,  brooglit  Iqr  a  deaerler  finra  ibi 
rebels,  declaring  ^that  Wyatt  had  made  a  moht,  fion.  the  east  of  fkt 
metropolis,^  on  the  Sorrey  bank  of  the  Thames,  .whieh  he  had  evossed  it 
Kingston  Bridge,  and  would  be  at  Hyde  Bsik  Comer  in  two  hoars.'' 
The  hurry  and  constematioB-  that  pcmded  the  palae»-oii  tfait  winter^ 
morning  may  be  imagined.  Barricades  were  raued  at  the  pointi  moit 
liable  to  attack ;  ffoards  were  stationed  at  the  queen's  bedchamber  win- 
dows and  her  withdrawing  rooms.  The  palace  echoed  with  the  wailings 
of  the  queen's  ladies. 

Her  royal  household  had  been  replenished  with  a  bevy  of  &ir  sihI 
courtly  dames,  of  a  difierent  spirit  from  those  f(^w  ftiithful  ladies,  who 
belonged  to  her  little  circle,  when  she  was  the  persecuted  princess  Bfsry, 
aod  who  shared  her  flight  to  Framlinghanh  These  ladie»^-Susan  Ch- 
rencieuz,  Mary  Finch,  and  Mary  Brown,  and  the  granddaughter  of  sir 
Thomas  More — were  with  her  still,  in  places  of  high  trust;  but  they 
had  been  too  well  inured  to  the-  caprice  of  Mary's  fortunes,  to  behave 
according  to  Edward  Underbill's  account  of  their  colleagues. 

^The  queen's  ladies,"  he  said,  ^  made. the  greatest  lamentations  thtt 
night ;  they  wept  and  wrung  -their  hands ;  and,  from  their  exclamationi» 
may  be  judged  the  state  of  the  interior  of  WhitqbalL  ^  Alack,  alack*^ 
they  said,  ^some  great  mischief  is  toward!  We  shall  all  he  destroyed 
this  night !  What  a  sight  is  this,  to  see  the  queen's  bedchamber  foil  of 
armed  men — the  like  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  before  P  "* 

In  this  night  of  terror,  every  one  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  but  tte 
queen.  Her  ministers  and  councillors  crowded  round  her,  imploring  her 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Tower.  Bishop  Gardiner,  even,  fell  on  his  uee»i 
to  entreat  her  to  enter  a  boat  he  had  provided  for  her  retreat  at  Wbitehiil 
Stairs.  She  answered,  ^that  she  would  set  no  example  of  cowardice; 
and,  if  Pembroke  and  Clinton  proved  true  to  their  poets,  she  would  not 
desert  hers."* 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  at  St.  James's,  the  Hot  Gospeller,  Mr. 
Edward  Underbill,  came  again,  dressed  in  armour,  and  was  very  thuk- 

*  StoweV  Annals.  *  Ed.  Underbill**  JobimO. 

'  Beoaud's  Despatoliei.     Holipgthed,  Speed,  and  Bboai  Jo. 
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fully  admitted  by  the  captain  of  the  qaeen^s  guard,  who  could  best 
appreciate  his  valour  and  fidelity  to  his  standard. 

The  queen  sent  information  to  Pembroke  and  Clinton  of  the  alarm  in 
the  palace.  They  returned  the  most  earnest  assurances  of  their  fidelity. 
At  four  o^clock  in  the  morning,  their  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  they  began 
to  station  their  forces,  for  the  most  efR*ctual  defence  of  the  royal  palaces 
of  St.  James  and  Whitehall,  the  rebels  being  uncertain  in  which  queen 
Mary  had  sojourned  that  night  The  queen  had  a  ver)*  small  force  of 
iafaniry,'  but  was  better  provided  with  cavalry,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  lord  Clinton,  the  husband  of  her  friend  and  kinswoman,  the 
(mt  Geraldine.  Bands  of  soldiers  were  posted,  at  intervals,  from  Charing 
Cross  to  St.  James's  Palace ;  and  on  the  hill  opposite  to  the  palace  gate- 
way (now  so  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  St.  James's  Street)  was 
planted  a  battery  of  cannon,  guarded  by  a  strong  squadron  of  horse, 
headed  by  lord  Clinton.  This  force  extended  from  tlie  spot  where 
Crockford's  club-house  now  stands,  to  Jermyn  Street.  The  antique 
palace-gateway,  and  the  hill,  still  remain  witnesses  of  the  scene,  but  no 
building  occupied  at  that  time  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  excepting  a 
•oliiary  conduit,  standing  where  the  centre  of  St.  James's  Square  is  at 
present.  The  whole  area  before  the  gateway  was  called  St.  James's 
Fiehls;'  and  where,  now,  extend  the  streets  of  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly, 
with  their  swarming  thousands,  sylvan  lanes,  then,  were  seen,  or  park 
walls  stretched  on  each  side. 

After  Clinton  and  Pembroke  had  arranged  their  plan  of  action,  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  was  eagerly  expected.  Day  broke  on  the  7th  of 
Februar}',  slowly  and  sullenly,  pouring  with  rain,  a  real  London  wintry 
Dioniing.  Tlie  difficulty  of  bringing  up  artillery  through  roads  (such 
as  roads  weie  in  those  days),  made  still  worse  by  the  wet  weather,  had 
delayed  Wyatt's  entry  till  nine  o'clock ;  when  his  forces,  finding  all 
access  to  the  higher  ground  strongly  guarded,  divided  into  three :  one 
part,  under  tlie  command  of  captain  Cobham,  approached  Westminster, 
through  the  park,  assaulting  the  back  of  St.  James's  Palace  as  they 
went;  the  second,  led  by  Oiptain  Knevet,  attacked  Whitehall;  while 
tiie  other,  led  by  sir  Thomas  W^yatt,  made  their  way  down  Old  St. 
James's  Lane,  which  seems  no  other  than  the  site  of  Piccadilly. 

Wyatt  had  been  promised,  by  his  friends  in  the  city,  tliat  Ludgate 
should  be  opened  to  him,  if  he  could  make  his  way  thither ;  therefore, 
Without  providing  for  a  retreat,  he  bent  all  his  energies  on  the  point  of 
forcing  a  passage  to  that  main  entrance  of  the  city.  Lord  Clinton  per- 
mitted a  small  number  of  his  followers  to  pass,  before  he  oharg(ul  down 
St.  James'S  Hill,  and  commenced  the  contest,  by  severing  the  leader 
from  his  unwieldy  army.  Nevertheless,  without  hueding  the  battle  in 
bis'  rear,  Wyatt  and  his  men  pushed  on,  to  gain  Ludgate. 

Two  tierce  assaults  were,  meantime,  made  simultaneously  by  the 

'  Baoardo,  her  iiearei>t  contcii>iK>niry.  says  but  5i>0  men  (p.  40)  ;  ami  Rapin 
{u'lio  iias  never  >e4*n  the  work  uf  tUu  Veuotiiin)  [)rovo«  the  9anie  fru't. 

':^t't*  ihe  un<'ii'nt  plaiitf  ami  pictures  in  Strype's  Stowe.  folio.  1  ike wiap  [folingi- 
beil  ami  ^)[M-etl'i  descripiiun  of  tlie  iu-tion.  L<)r(l  Bnciin  (2<1  vol.)  iiientiuu»  the 
•uliur)  conduit,  a«  connected  with  one  of  his  acoustic  expcriincnt«. 
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leaden  of  hie  nMio  woij,  Kae?et  and  CoUna;  oo^  wUMkei  Ae  pabce 
of  Whitehall— 4ba  otlior,  that  of  St  Jamei.  A  dhriaioQ  of  the  queca^ 
goanU,  nnder  the  command  of  air  Heniy  Jeraingfaam,  mide  good  the 
defence  of  the  latter;  but  Whitehall  waa  in  the  ntmoat  danger,  for  the 
ranainder  of  the  gnardaiheaded  Jiy  air  John  Ch^,  who(thoogh  a  valiut 
cavalier)  waa  an  aged  man,  gave  way  before  the  oyerwhdming  foroe. 

At  that  alarming  criaia,  qneen  Mary  Hood  in  the  gaUoy  over  the 
Holbein  gateway  at  Whitehall,  which,  it  aboold  be  raneaibend,  iato^ 
aected  the  way  near  the  preient  Banqoettng-hodae,  and  mmmandrd  a 
view  np  the  viata,  now  ^led  Partiamenft  Siioei.  Hare  ahe  law  her 
goarda  brolun,  and  utterly  diapened,  by  Knevet  Sir  John  Gwe  wm 
cnrerthrown  iot  the  dirt;  but  he  ancceeded  in  riainff  again,  and  nwde 
good  hia  retreat  to  Whitehall.  The  defeated  gnaidi  mabed  into  the 
conrl-jrard  of  the  palace,  and  fled  to  hide  themaelvea  amoqg  the  wood 
and  acullery-officea.  The  gentlenien«al<«im8,  who  wen  guarding  the 
hall  againat  attack,  all  ran  out  to  aee  the  canae  of  the  uproar;  whn  the 
porter  flnng-to  the  gatea,  and  locked  all  oni— friend  and  foe.  The  gea- 
tlemen-at-arma  were  by  no  nieana  aatiafied  with  the  precantion  of  the 
palace-porter,  and  did  not  like  their  atatioa  with  the  gatea  locked  behiad 
them.' 

Meantime,  sir  Robert  Southwell  came  round  from  one  of  the  back 
yards,  and  the  battle-axe-gentlemen  begged  he  would  represent  to  the 
queen,  ^  that  it  was  a  scandal  to  lock  the  palace-gatea  on  them ;  but.  if 
ahe  would  only  trust  to  them,  she  should  soon  see  her  enemies  fall 
before  her  fece.'' 

^  My  masters,''  said  sir  Robert,  putting  his  morion  from  his  head.  ^  I 
deeire  ye  all,  as  ye  be  gentlemen,  to  stay  yourselves  here,  while  I  go  cp 
to  the  queen,  and  1  doubt  not,  she  will  onler  the  gates  to  be  opened ;  as 
I  am  a  gentleman,  1  promise  you  to  be  speedy."  He  entered  the  palace 
by  some  private  door  to  which  he  had  access,  and  made  a  quick  returo. 
^  My  masters,"  said  he,  ^^  the  queen  was  content  the  gates  should  be 
opened ;  but  ber  request  is,  that  ye  go  not  forth  from  her  sight,  for  her 
sole  trust  for  the  defence  of  her  person  is  in  you." 

The  palace-gates  were  then  flung  boldly  open,  and  the  battle-axe- 
gentlemen  marched  up  and  down,  before  the  gallery  where  the  quefn 
stood.  When  they  were  mustered,  she  spoke  to  them,  telling  them  thit. 
**'  as  gentlemen  in  whom  she  trusted,  she  required  them  not  to  leave  the 
spot." ' 

The  legal  gentlemen,  who  assumed  armour  when  pleading  at  West- 
minster Hall,  did  not  wear  it  wholly  for  their  own  preservation ;  some 
of  them  oflered  their  services  for  the  defence  of  their  li^re-lady.  "^  Mr 
fether,"8ays  Ralph  Rokeby,*(the  lively  historian  of  the  family  celebntcii 
by  sir  Walter  Scott),  ^  went  to  Westminster  Hall  to  plead,  with  a  gnoJ 
coal-armour  under  his  sergeant's  robes,  but  hearing  at  Charing  Cro^s  the 
approach  of  Wyatt  and  his  rebels,  he  hastened  to  the  defence  of  the 
queen  at  Whitehall.  There  he  strung  and  fettled  an  archer^s  bow  of  the 
livery-guard  that  stood  aside  unstrung,  and^  throwing  aside  his  sergeaii;^ 

>  Strype,  fjom  Ed.  Underhiii't  MS.        *  Ibid.        *  (Eoonomia  Bo:Lebeioruui. 
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robe,  he  went  to  the  gate-house  of  the  palace,  and  made  good  use  of  it 
with  a  sheaf  of  arrows." 

Wyatt  was,  in  the  meantime,  forcing  the  passes  down  the  Strand  to 
LuJgate,  which  were  guarded  with  bands  of  soldiers  commanded  by 
Courtenay  earl  of  Devonshire  and  the  earl  of  Worcester. 

Courtenay  scampered  off  at  the  first  approach  of  Wyatt.^  It  was  sup- 
posed that  timidity,  from  his  inexperience  in  arms,  had  caused  him  to 
show  the  white  feather ;  but  he  really  was  a  secret  coadjutor  of  Wyatt, 
«nd  willing  to  clear  the  way  for  him,  though  his  manner  of  doing  it  was 
not  likely  to  render  him  very  popular  with  the  fierce  people  over  whom 
he  wished  to  reign.  Wyatt  and  his  force  then  approached  Ludgate,  and 
summoned  the  warder  to  surrender ;  but  instead  of  his  citizen-partisan, 
who,  he  supposed,  had  the  keeping  of  that  important  city  entrance,  lord 
William  Howard  appeared  in  the  gallery  over  the  portal,  and  replied, 
sternly — "  Avaunt,  traitor,  avaunt — you  enter  not  here  V^ 

There  was  no  resource  for  Wyatt  but  to  fight  his  way  back  to  his 
main  body.  The  queen's  forces  were  between  him  and  his  army. 
Urged  by  despair,  he  renewed  the  contest  with  great  fury  near  Charing 
Cross. 

Meantime,  Courtenay  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  queen,  crying 
out  ^  that  her  battle  was  broke  —  that  all  was  lost,  and  surrendered  to 
Wyatt  r*  The  lion  spirit  of  her  race  rose  in  the  breast  of  Mary,  and 
she  replied,  with  infinite  disdain^ — 

^  Such  was  the  fond  opinion  of  those  who  durst  not  go  near  enough 
to  see  the  truth  of  the  trial ;"  adding,  **  that  she  herself  would  imme- 
diately enter  into  the  batde,  and  abide  the  upshot  of  her  rightful  quar- 
rel, or  die  with  the  brave  men  then  fighting  for  her.  And  so,"  continues 
old  Holingshed,  ^  she  prepared  herself  accordingly." 

Whitehall  was  at  that  moment  assaulted  in  the  rear  by  Cobham^s 
forces,  who  had  forced  their  way  through  the  park  from  St.  James's, 
while  the  contest  still  raged  in  the  area  of  Charing  Cross.  The  band 
of  gentlemen-at-arms  were  very  earnestly  engaged  in  defence  of  the 
royal  residence ;  part  kept  the  rebels  at  bay,  in  the  rear  of  the  palace, 
while  the  others  defended  the  court-yard  and  gateway  with  their  battle- 
axes.  Fugitives  from  the  battle  ever  and  anon  took  refuge  in  the  palace, 
crying  out, '^ All  is  lost  —  away,  away!  a  barge,  a  barge?"  Yet  the 
queen  never  changed  her  cheer,  nor  would  desert  Whitehall,  but  asked, 
•*  Where  was  lord  Pembroke  ?"  and  being  answered,  **  He  was  in  the 
bftttle,"  ^  Well,  then,"  she  replied,  ^^  all  that  dare  not  fight  may  fall  to 
prayers,  and  I  warrant  we  shall  hear  better  news  anon.  God  will  not 
deceive  me,  in  whom  my  chief  trust  is."' 

Within  the  palace  reigned  the  utmost  terror;  <^8uch  running  and 
shrieking  of  gentlewomen,  such  shutting  to  of  doors  and  windows,  as 
was  appalling  to  hear."'    While  this  uproar  prevailed,  the  queen  actu- 

'  Bnofirdo  (p.  51)  mention!  Courtenay  by  n&me.     Holingshed  tells  the  circum* 
•imnce.  ami  describes  the  queen's  personal  heroism,  but  only  calls  Courtenay  ^a 
certain  nnblonan/*      His  Kiiarded  yet  circumstantial  narrative  is  a  curiosity 
Renaudf  Nonille:i,and  Ros^,  all  agree  in  their  account  of  Courtenay 's  beliayiour. 

*Procti)r'»  Wyau's  Rebellion.  "Stowe's  AMoalt,  p.  621. 
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between  two  of  them,  within  fqnebpii  ehot  of  the  mmff$  when  tmh 

broke  made  the  final  ehaige,  which  decided  the  fiMtonoofthe  dajr. 

The  difficulty  waa«  in  thii  bat  atniggle,  to  tell  frieoda  fioai  torn, 
•^Tbe  adveraariea,'^  nya  HoUofahed,  ^  conU  only  be  diatugiuihad  bf 
the  miie,  which  bid  adheied  to  their  farmenta  in  thdr  dirty  oaaich  horn 
Bientford;  and  the  war-err  that  momingi  by  fihe  qaean'a  tffO0|ia» «M| 
*Down  with  the  dr^i^elailar'' 

The  noiae  at  Charing  Gfciaai  when  Wyatl'a  Ibioea-.WOTB  finnUy  beoba, 
waa  pbinly  heard  by  Sue  marqueea  of  Northamplop  and  hie  Mhrrfri- 
aonera,  aa  they  atood  on  the  bade  of  the  White  Tower  of  Londoa' 
Tlie  ahrieking  of  women  and  cliildren  waa  abaolnialy'leRifiCi  dkomb^ 
doea  not  a|>pear  that  any  of  them  were  hnrt  in  the  fmy.. 

Wyatt  waa  forced  down  Fleet  Street,  whence  tlieflB  waa  no  leliML 
He  sat  down,  fiitigned  and  dbpiriiad»  on  a  fiah-ptall  oppoaile  to  Bel  Si- 
Yagers  inn, and  was  finallyprevailed  oa.to enrrender .by air  Jbnrif^ Berk- 
ley, an  unarmed  cavalier,  who  took  him. op  bciiiDd  hu|i,;and  earned  hia 
to  court  88  priaoner,  whence  he  waa  convRjed  to  the  Tower.  Tlia  faaai 
of  gentlemen-at-arms  were  spon  after  admitted  to  the  qoeenHi  ptewacfj 
who  thanked  them  very  gracioasly  for  their  'faliaiii  deftnce  of  her 
person  and  palace.  They  were  ail  of  them  gentlemen  of  ftmily,  aad 
many  of  them  possessors  of  great  landed  estates.  This  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  Tudors,  the  most  splendid  band  of  royal  guards  in  Europe. 

The  most  (iolorous  consequence  of  tliis  rebellion  was,  that  the  queeu 
was  beset  on  all  sides  wiih  importunities  for  the  execution  of  the  hip- 
less  lady  Jane  Gray ;  against  whom  the  fiital  &cts  of  her  re-prodami- 
tion  as  queen  by  her  father,  and  at  Rochester  by  some  of  Wyatt^s  Loo- 
don  allies,  were  uiged  vehemently.  Poinet,  the  ProicHtant  bishop  of 
Winchester,  affirms  ^  that  those  lords  of  the  council  who  had  been  the 
most  instrumental,  at  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  in  tlirustiug  roj^ty  upon 
poor  lady  Jane,  and  proclaiming  Mary  illegitimate,  were  now  the  sorest 
forcers  of  men,  yea,  became  earnest  councillors  for  that  innocent  lady^J 
death.'^'  These  were  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  marquess  of  Win- 
chester, afterwards  prosperous  men  at  the  court  of  Elisabeth. 

The  day  after  the  contest  with  Wyatt,  queen  Mary  came  to  Temple 
Bar,  and  there,  on  the  very  ground  saturated  with  the  blood  of  her 
subjects,  she  was  persuaded  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  her  hapk« 
kinswoman,  on  the  plea  ^  that  such  scenes  would  be  frequent  while  she 
auflfered  the  competitor  for  her  throne  to  exist.''  The  warrant  spedfied 
that  ^  Guildford  Dudley  and  his  wife"  were  to  be  executed  on  the  9ili 
of  February.     It  was  evidently  a  measure  impelled  by  the  exigency  of 

'Baoardo,  edited  by  Luca  Cortile,  p.  52.  Rosao,  p.  JK).  It  is  fully  confinned 
by  Holingshed.  His  praises  of  the  queen's  valour  and  presence  of  mind  arf 
excessive.  The  real  writer  of  his  narrative  was  George  Ferrers,  master  of  the 
revels  to  Edward  VI.  and  Mary ;  he  was  afterwards  a  writer  in  the  Proteftant 
interest,  yet  was  at  this  time  an  eye-witness  and  partaker  in  the  dangers  of  this 
struggle.  He  acted  as  a  sort  of  aid-de-eamp,  and  passed  many  times  with 
sages  between  Pembroke  and  the  queen. 

*  Stowe.  '  Strype,  vol.  iii.  part  1.  p.  141,  thus  qv  tea 
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the  moment,  before  queen  Mary  had  loet  the  impression  oi  the  blood 
lately  shed  around  her,  and  of  the  numerous  execuuons  which  must, 
perforce,  follow  the  rebellion.  Sudden  as  the  order  was,  lady  Jane  Gray 
deelared  she  was  prepared  for  it  Dr.  Feckenham,  tlie  queen's  chaplain, 
who  had  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  angelic  victim  since  her  im- 
prisonment, was  deputed  to  prepare  her  for  this  hurried  death.  Lady 
Jane  was  on  friendly  terms  with  him ;  but  was  naturally  anxious  to  be 
spared  the  harassing  discussion  of  their  difiering  creeds.  Slie,  therefore, 
dieciined  disputing  with  him,  saying  ^  that  her  time  was  too  short  for 
controversy.^'  Upon  this,  Feckenham  flew  to  the  queen,  and  repre- 
■ented  to  her  ^  that,  indeed,  the  time  was  fearfully  short  for  preparation 
of  any  kind ;  and  how  could  she  expect  lady  Jane  to  die  a  Catholic,'  if 
she  was  hurried  thus  to  the  block  without  time  for  conviction  ?''  The 
queen  immediately  respited  the  execution  for  three  days.  Lady  Jane 
smiled  mournfully  on  her  zealous  friend,  when  he  brought  her  news  of 
this  delay.  She  told  him,  ^  he  had  mistaken  her  meaning ;  she  wished 
not  for  delay  of  her  sentence,  but  for  quiet  from  polemic  disputation.'' 
The  meek  angel  added,  ^^  that  she  was  prepared  to  receive  patiently  her 
death  in  any  manner  it  would  please  the  queen  to  appoint.  True  it  was 
her  flesh  shuddered,  as  was  natural  to  frail  mortality;  but  her  spirit 
would  spring  rejoicingly  into  the  eternal  light,  where  she  hoped  the 
mercy  of  God  would  receive  it." 

The  memory  of  this  beautiful  message  to  queen  Mary,  far  more 
touching  tlian  any  anecdote  our  church-of-£ngland  historians  have  re- 
corded of  lady  Jane  Gray,  was  preserved  by  Feckenham ;  who,  though 
he  succeeded  not  in  turning  the  heavenly-minded  prisoner  from  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  won  her  friendship  and  gratitude.  Her  last  words  bore 
witness  to  the  humanity  and  kindness  she  received  from  him.' 

The  executions  of  this  lovely  and  innocent  girl  and  her  young  hus- 
band must  ever  be  considered  frightful  stains  on  the  reign  of  a  female 
sovereign.  Since  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  excitable  turbulence  of  the 
people  would  never  permit  any  near  connexions  of  the  crown  to  rest  in 
peace,  without  making  their  names  the  excuse  for  civil  war.  But  if 
queen  Mary  considered  herself  impelled  to  the  sacrifice  by  inexorable 
necessity,  she  neither  aggravated  it  by  malicious  observations  nor  by 
hypocritical  conduct. 

Watch  was  kept  night  and  day,  in  armour,  at  court,  so  great  was  the 
panic  at  .this  crisis.  The  city  presented  the  roost  frightful  scenes,  for 
military  law  was  executed  on  fliiy  of  the  train-bands,  who  deserted  the 
queen's  standard  under  Brett.  Thene  deserters  being  all  citizens,  many 
were  hung  at  their  own  doors,  and  lef^  there.  So  that,  according  to  an 
Italian  eye-witness,^*  the  queen  could  not  go  to  the  city  without  behold- 
ing tlie  ugly  sight  of  dangling  corpses  at  ever}'  turn  of  the  street."    But 

>  IWoarilo,  p.  4o. 

•See  ihe  Hi»iory  of  queen  Mary  L,  by  our  Protestant  bishop  Godwin.  (White 
Keunet.)     Feokenbnin  was  the  la»t  abbot  of  Weitniinater.     Both  lady  Jhdo  and 
abbot  Feokenham  were  martyrs  for  their  respective  faiths.     Ho  endured,  in  the 
rei^a  of  Elizabeth,  a  captivity  of  twenty-five  years,  and  died  at  lust  a  prisoner 
in  the  noxious  'm«tle  of  Wisbeach-in-the-Feni. 
20* 
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let  thcue  who  live  m  our  bleised  times  of  peteefUliieH  nngiiM^  if  Aqr 
can,  the  agony  of  the  harmless  ftmilies  within  the  hooaes  childis% 
wife,  mother,  or  sisters,  who  saw  a  dear,  perhi^pa,  an  only  protector,  thai 
hanging  before  his  own  door-way.  What  tragedy  bm  ever  eqasDed 
snch  woe  ?  Yet  the  nnmbers  pnt  to  death  in  this  insoncetioii,  abosi 
sixty,  were*  trifling,  in  comparison  with  the  Ticttms'  of  rebellioiis  in  tk 
preceding  and  succeeding  reigns,  and  few  persons  were  saerificfld  who 
were  not  guilty  of  a  breach  m  trust  The  prisoners  taken  in  aroi  of 
Wvatt's  army,  amounting  to  five  hundred,  were  led  to  the  tilt-jard  at 
Whitehall,  with  ropes  about  their  necks;  the  queen  a|^Mared  in  the  gil- 
lery  aboTc,  and  pronounced  their  pardon.  If  otwithstuiding  this  act  iif 
personal  foiffiTeness,  many  of  these  prisoners  were  sent  to  take  thdr 
trials ;  but  the  sheriff  of  Kent  sent  word  to  the  queen  of  the  fiiet,  whet 
she  promptly  interfered,  saying,  ^  I  have  pardoned  them  once,  and  thcr 
shall  not  be  further  vexed  ;^' — another  proof  that  Blaij  was  hr  man 
merciful  than  her  ministers. 

The  same  day  that  lady  Jane  Gray  was  executed,  the  eail  of  Devea- 
shire  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  <*  with  a  great  company  of  goaida,''  aecoid- 
inff  to  a  letter  written  the  same  evening  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbiy,' 
which  adds,  ^The  lady  Elizabeth  was  sent  for  three  days  ago,  but  yet 
she  is  not  come,  whatsoever  the  let  (hindrance)  is.**  In  fact,  the  coa- 
fessions  of  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  some  others,  gave  queen  Mary  no- 
tice of  a  competitor  for  her  crown,  still  nearer  to  her  than  the  candid 
and  angelic  Jane  whose  life  she  had  just  sacrificed — this  was  her  sister, 
the  princess  Elizabeth.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  strife,  the  queen  hid 
sent  for  Elizabeth  from  Ashridge,  by  the  following  letter,  written  in  her 
own  hand : — 

"  Right  dearly  and  entirely  beloved  sister,  we  greet  yon  welL  And  whereas, 
certain  ill-disposed  persons,  minding  more  the  satisfkction  of  their  malicious 
minds,  than  their  duty  of  allegiance  towards  us,  have,  of  late,  spread  divers 
untrue  rumours ;  and  by  that  means,  and  other  devilish  practices,  do  travail  to 
induce  our  good  and  loving  subjects,  to  an  unnatural  rebellion  against  God  anH 
us,  and  the  common  tranquillity  of  our  realm.  We,  tendering  the  surety  of  yonr 
person,  which  might  chance  to  come  to  some  peril,  if  any  sudden  tumult  should 
arise,  either  where  you  now  be,  or  about  Dounington  (whither  we  anderstaDd 
you  are  bound  shortly  to  remove),  do  tlierefore  think  expedient,  you  should  put 
yourself  in  good  readiness,  with  all  convenient  speed  to  make  your  repair  hither 
to  us,  which  we  pray  you  will  not  fail  to  do,  assuring  you  that  you  will  be  most 
heartily  welcome  to  us.  Of  your  mind  herein,  we  pray  yxni  return  .answer  bf 
tliis  messenger.  And  Jius  we  pray  God  to  have  yon  in  his  holy  keeping.  Giren 
under  our  signet,  at  our  manor  of  St.  James,  the  26th  day  of  January,  the  lit  of 
our  reign. 

**  Your  loving  sister, 

Mamt  tkx  Quut.'* 

'  Lodge's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 

'  Proctor's  Wyatt's  Rebellion.  This  author  was  a  schoolmaster,  who  wrote  s: 
the  time. 

'  Many  historians  have  supposed  Wyatt's  confessions  extorted  by  torture,  but 
there  exists  no  document  proving  the  use  of  torture  in  his  case ;  neither  ia  hi^ 
speeches  on  his  trial,  carefully  noted  down  by  Holingshed,  does  he  roentknsocL 
a  (act  j  though,  if  he  had  been  tortured,  he  would  not  have  laiied  to  meniMW  it| 
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ELizabeih  was  yeiy  ill,  and  pleaded  to  the  messenger,  mentioned  by 
the  queen,  that  she  was  utterly  unaMe  to  travel.  Mary  permitted  her  to 
remain  a  fortnight,  waiting  for  convalescence.  Accusations,  however, 
were  made  against  her  by  Wyatt,  were  partially  confirmed  by  sir  James 
Croft,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  raise  an 
insurrection  in  Wales,  simultaneously  with  those  in  Kent  and  Devon- 
shire. The  queen  tlien  sent  imperatively  for  Elizabeth,  yet  showed 
consideration  for  her,  by  the  person  despatched  to  bring  her  to  White- 
hall. This  was  lord  William  Howard,  who  was  not  only  her  great- 
uncle  (brother  to  Anne  Buleyn^s  mother),  but  the  kindest  friend  she 
had  in  the  world.  The  queen  sent  withal  her  own  litter  for  her  sister's 
accommodation,  and  her  three  physicians,  to  ascertain  whether  she  could 
travel  without  danger.* 

Before  the  princess  Ellizabeth  arrived  at  Whitehall,  the  queen  hail 
heard  so  many  charges  against  her,  that  she  would  not  see  her,  but 
assigned  her  a  secure  comer  of  the  palace  to  abide  in.  She  had  formerly 
given  Elizabeth  a  ring  as  a  token,  and  told  her  to  send  it,  if  at  any  time 
there  should  be  anger  between  them.  Elizabeth  sent  it  to  her  at  this 
alarming  crisis,  but  was  answered,  ^^  that  she  must  clear  herself  from  the 
serious  imputations  alleged  against  her,  before  they  could  meet.^' 

It  was  fortunate  for  Elizabeth,  that  the  queen  meant  conscientiously 
to  abide  by  the  ancient  constitutional  law  of  England,  restoreii  in  her 
first  parliament,  which  required,  that  an  overt  or  open  act  of  treason 
must  be  proved,  before  any  English  person  could  be  attainteii  as  a  traitor. 
Courtenay  was,  as  well  as  Elizabeth,  in  disgrace ;  he  had  been  arrested 
a  few  days  after  the  contest  with  Wyatt,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  It  is 
to  queen  Mary's  credit  that  she  urged  the  law  of  her  country  to  the 
Spanish  anil>assador,  when  he  informed  her  ^  that  her  marriage  with  the 
prince  of  Spain  could  not  be  concluded  till  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth 
were  punished."' 

The  Spaniard  thus  quotes  her  words  to  his  master,  Charles  V,:— 
^  The  queen  replied,  ^  that  she  and  her  council  were  labouring  as  much 
as  possible  to  discover  the  truth,  as  to  the  practices  of  Elizabeth  and 
Courtenay ;  and  that,  as  to  Courtenay,  it  was  certain  he  was  accused  by 
many  of  the  prisoners  of  consenting  and  assisting  in  the  plot,  and  that 
the  cipher  by  which  he  corresponded  with  sir  Peter  Carew  had  been  dis- 
covered cut  on  his  guitar;  that  he  had  intrigued  with  the  French,  and  that 
a  match  had  been  projected  between  him  and  Elizabeth,  which  was  to 
be  followed  by  the  deposition  and  death  of  her,  the  queen ;  yet  the  law 
of  England  condemns  to  death  only  those  who  have  committed  overt 
acts  of  treason ;  those  who  have  merely  implied  consent  by  silence,  are 
punished  but  by  imprisonment,  and  sometimes  by  confiscation  of  goods.'" 
Renaud  angrily  observes  elsewhere,  ^that  it  was  evident  the  queen 

wht'ii  lie  !*aid,  in  alhiHion  to  the  servioc.i  of  his  family,  **  My  (^riiul father  served 
ni«>«'  truly  hor  grace  t»  grniid father  (Henry  VII  ),  ami  for  kit  take  wa»  on  Iht  radle 
m  'he  TutctrT     See  Htilin^rshud,  blaok  letter,  vol.  ii.  p.  \TM\  Ui,  etl. 

•  Mr.  Ty tier's  recent  <li.-»coverie»  in  the  5»tate  Paper  Office  have  l>cen  followed, 
in  this  nnrmiive.  in  pref*»renre  to  Fox,  who«  aocouiit  is  comrury  to  docuiuonts 

«Ty-'-r  4  Mary  I    vul.  ii.  p.  UM 


mUtmA  to  M?e  GoDrtBMj,  nd^  of  eovie,  Bndbtdi ; 

>Bot  allow  Ihat  her  guill  «m  at  oMUutet  ai  hia.^^  ConaipoBdaBea,  d 
M  Batuie  calcalaled  to  eoiaga  any  aofare^n,  waa 
daaply  ioipUcatad  Fawwbfith.  Notwithrtaading  all  that 
.afUDSt  ibrj,  it  u  mdentyfram  Ifae.lattoia  of  the  Bpawiah 
-that  she  proved  her  aister's  heat  fiiead^hy  iianalnin^  itiiadfaH  toh» 
espieaeed  determinatioD,  that  ^  ahhoo^  ahe  waa  eoovmead  of  the  dnp 
^fiaHmaktioo  of  Eliaaheth^  chaiader,  who  waa  in  tfaia  inalaiife,  wh« 
•ahe  had  always  ahown  heiaeli^  yet  prooi^  open  proof,  nmai  ha  hraiihl 
afunat  her  hefore  any  harsher  meanuaa  than  tea^NNwy  ioi|aisiiaial 
were  adopted"  lo  short,  whaievar  advtraa  coloora  amy  be  cast  eat 
portion  of  her  history,  whieh  really  doea  her  credit,  the  caadawoBi 
Doilt  OQ  the  irrefnqKable  stmctnre  <^  resalts,  is  thia^  Maiy  dealt  iai- 
nilely  more  mereifoUy  by  her  hchessi  than  Elisabeth  did  by  hanu  Aal 
how  startling  is  the  fret,  that  qneen  Mary  woold  not  prwaeed  agiiMi 
her  aister  and  her  kinsman,  heeanae  the  proof  of  their  treaaon  waa  eo»' 
tuned  in  cipher  letters,'  easy  to  ha  foiged,  whan  eomspoadenee  ii 
-dldiar  brought  Blaiy  qnaen  of  Seots  to  tha  block,  ptotattag ,  as  tk$ 
did,  that  the  correqxHideoca  wot  foiged. 

At  this  crisis  queen  Maiy  gave  way  to  anger;  die  had  oArad,  if  ssy 
nobleman  woold  take  the  charge  and  responmility  of  her  aiater,  that  sin 
should  not  be  subjected  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower;  but  no  one 
would  undertake  the  dangerous  office.  The  queen  then  expedited  the 
warrant,  to  commit  Elizabeth  to  the  Tower.  The  earl  of  Sussex  aod 
another  nobleman  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  princess  thither,  hot 
she  persuaded  them '  (it  does  not  seem  for  any  particular  object,  except 
writing  a  letter  to  the  queen)  to  outstay  the  time  of  the  tide  at  LoodoD 
Bridge.  This  act  of  disobedience  incensed  Mary ;  she  rated  the  ofleod- 
tug  parties  at  the  council-board,  ^  told  them  that  they  were  not  tiaTdlis^ 
in  the  right  path,  that  they  dared  not  have  done  such  a  thing  in  her 
frther's  time,''  and  finally,  as  the  most  awful  feature  of  her  wiaih, 
^  wished  that  he  were  alive  for  a  month.''* 

Well  she  knew  that  he  was  never  troubled  with  scruples  of  conscirnee. 
concerning  how  the  ancient  laws  of  Elngland  regarded  treasons,  open  or 
concealed ;  for  if  he  supposed,  that  even  a  heraldic  lion  curled  its  tul 
contumaciously,  that  supposition  brought  instant  death  on  its  owaer, 
despite  of  genius,  virtue,  youth,  beauty,  and  faithful  service.* 

There  was  a  seditious  piece  of  trickery,  carried  on  in  the  city  at  thii 

« Tytler  »  Mary  I,  vol.  ii.  p.  820. 

*  Consisting  of  three,  from  Wyatt  to  Elizabeth,  and  one,  more  importmnL  fitn 
Elizabeth  herself  to  tlie  king  of  France  (Henry  II.)  who,  tbrougfa  Noailles.  Ini 
turbulent  ambassador,  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  rebel  1km.  See  Dr.  Linfud. 
TOl.  vii.,  and  Tytler's  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  State  Papen.  The  leas, 
which  would  have  involved  Elizabeth  in  the  penalties  of  treeson,  wee  in  eipber 
oharaeters. 

'See  the  Life  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  these  events  will  be  detailed  ci^ 
enmstantially. 
«  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary  I.,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

*  The  gallant  earl  of  Surrey  was  put  to  death  for  a  snppoeed  difierenoe  in  thi 
painting  of  the  tail  of  the  lion  in  his  crest 
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tame^  MThich,  if  it  had  happened  in  the  days  of  Henry  VlfT^  would  hare 
been  followed  by  deluges  of  blood.  In  an  old  uninhabited  house  in 
Alderegate  Street,  a  supernatural  Voice  was  heard  in  the  vrall,  which  tlie 
people  (who  gathered  in  the  street  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  thousand) 
•ffinneci  was  the  voice  of  an  angel  inveighing  against  the  queen^s  marriage. 
When  the  crowd  shouted,  ^  God  save  queen  Mary  f''  it  answered  nothing. 
When  they  cried,  ^  God  save  the  lady  Elizabeth  }V  it  answered,  •^  So  be 
h.**  If  they  asked,  **  What  is  the  mass  }^  it  answered,  **  Idolatry."  The 
eooncil  sent  lonl-admiral  Howard  and  lord  Paget  to  quiet  the  spirit, 
which  they  did,  by  ordering  the  wall  to  be  pulled  down,  and  soon  uiihar- 
iKHired  a  yonng  woman,  named  Elizabeth  CrofV  who  confessed  that  she 
was  hired,  by  one  Drakes,  to  excite  a  mob.  While  queen  Mary  reiinied 
alone,  and  possessed  that  share  of  health  which  permitted  her  soinetimeii 
lo  exercise  her  high  functions,  according  to  her  own  will,  an  ameliora- 
tion, certainly,  had  taken  place  in  the  severity  of  punishment;  for  in  the 
Erailel  case  of  mock  prophecy,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth 
trton,  though  undeniably  an  epileptic,  and  consequently  uncoii:»cioii8 
of  imposture,  was  hung,  with  seven  unfortunate  companions.  Queen 
Mary  took  no  similar  vengeance;  the  heroine  of  the  ^  voice  in  the  MralP 
was  set  in  the  pillory  for  her  misdeeds,  but  with  no  attendant  cruelty,  or 
the  minute  city  chroniclers*  would  have  specified  it.  Thus  did  this 
protesque  incident  pass  on  without  the  usual  disgusting  waste  of  human 
ufe.  Another  adventure,  still  more  absurd,  proves  the  state  of  excite- 
ment which  pervaded  all  natives  of  England,  of  whatever  age  and  degree, 
concerning  the  queen^s  marriage.  Three  hundred  children,  assembled 
in  a  meadow  near  London,  divided  themselves  in  two  parties  to  play  at 
the  game  ^  of  the  queen  against  Wyatt ;''  these  little  creatures  must  have 
been  violent  partisans  on  both  sides,  for  they  fought  so  heartily  that 
aereral  were  seriously  wounded;  and  the  urchin  that  played  prince 
Philip,  the  queen's  intended  spouse,  being  taken  prisoner,  and  hanged, 
by  the  rest,  vna  nearly  throttled  in  good  earnest,  before  some  people, 
alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  small  destructives,  could  break  in  and 
cut  him  down.  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  who  relates  the  story 
(and,  being  a  detected  conspirator  against  the  queen,  maligns  her  on 
every  occasion),  affirms,  ^  that  she  wished  the  life  of  one  at  least  to  be 
aacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  public.^'  The  truth  is,  the  queen  requested 
**  that  a  few  salutary  whippings  might  be  dispensed,  and  that  the  moat 
pugnacious  of  this  band  of  in&ntry  might  be  shnt  up  for  some  days ;" 
and  that  was  all  the  notice  she  took  of  the  matter.' 

Conspiracies  against  queen  Mary's  life  abounded  at  this  unsettled 
time;  even  the  students  of  natural  philosophy  (which,  despite  of  the 
•tormy  atmosphere  of  the  times,  was  proceeding  with  infinite  rapidity) 
were  willing  to  apply  the  instruments  of  science  to  the  destruction  of 
the  queen.  ^  I  have  heard,"  says  lord  Bacon,  ^  there  was  a  conspiracy 
to  have  killed  queen  Mary,  as  she  walked  in  St.  James's  Park,  by  means 
of  a  burning-glass  fixed  on  the  leads  of  a  neighbouring  house.  I  was 
ti^d  «o  by  a  vain,  though  great  dealer  in  secrets,  who  declared  he  had 

*  Holinfpihef!.     Stowe.  p.  634. 

*Tnler  •  EJwnrd  VI.  aiul  Mnry  L,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 


Undend  the  attenpt^  Of  tU  Ulillfl^  the  qaeeii  inoei  iweatBd  Ae  fihit 
loos  tttftcks  on  her  character,  which  aboanded  on  all  aidea.  She  hd 
annulled  the  cmel  law,  inatituted  by  her  lather,  which  pnakhed  Ubch 
on  tlie  crown  with  death;  bat,  to  her  aagniah  and  aitnniihmf ni.  thi 
cxHintry  waa  aoon  after  completely  inundated  with  them,  both  writm 
and  printed;  one  she  ahowed  the  Spanish  amhaasador,'  iriiidi  «■■ 
thrown  on  her  kitchen  table.  She  could  not  aufler  these  anonynw 
aecQsations  to  be  made  unanswered ;  she  said,  with  paasioiiate  aonmr, 
that  **  she  had  always  lired  a  cheats  and  honeat  life,  and  aha  would  wd 
bear  imputations  to  the  contraiy  silently ;"  and,  aecoidingly,  had  a  pvod^ 
nation  made  in  erery  county,  ezhortiuf  her  loviuf  anb^cta  not  to  liMn 
to  the  slanders  thai  her  enemiea  were  actively  dtstribiitinf  .'  Thii  oalf 
firoTed  that  the  poiaoned  anrowa  gave  pain,  but  did  not  abate  the  Bumnea 
A  lemonstFsnce  from  the  froteatanta,  in  veiae^  waa  found  by  tbt 
queen,*  on  the  desk  of  her  oratory,  when  ahe  knelt  down  to  pay:  tUi 
waa  ccHiched  in  very  difierent  terms  from  the  indeeoroua  pniductiom 
which  had  ao  deeply  grieved  her ;  for  thia  .poem  waa  (ezeeptiaig  a  vent 
or  two,  likening  hat  to  Jentbel),,afiectionata|  and  eomplimentaiy.  hi 
atraina  are  much  in  the  atyle  of  Stemhoid  and  HnpfciMMi,  The  eo» 
mencing  atanzas 

And  ho\j — ^whereas  70a  nwiimiin 
Most  vile  idolatry  1 

**  For  fear  that  you  sboald  bear  the  troth, 
True  preachers  may  not  speak, 
But  on  good  prophets  you  make  rmfa, 
And  them  unkindly  treat. 

**  Him  have  you  made  lord-cbannllor,* 
Who  did  your  blood  most  stain,' 
That  he  may  suck  the  righteous  Uood 
(As  he  was  wont)  again. 

**  Those  whom  oar  late  good  king*  did 
love. 
Yon  do  them  most  disdain ; 
These  things  do  manifestly  pnnrs 
Your  colours  be  but  vain. 

"  God's  word  ye  cannot  well  abides 
But  as  yoMT  prophets  tell ; 
In  this  you  may  be  well  compand 
To  wicked  Jezabel ! 


*0  lovely  rose,  most  redolent, 
Of  fading  flowers  most  fresh. 
In  England  pleasaot  is  thy  scent, 
For  now  thou  art  peerless. 

*This  rose,  which  beareth  such  a  smell. 
Doth  represent  our  queen, 
O,  listen,  that  I  may  you  tell 
Her  colours  fresh  and  green: 

*The  love  of  God  within  her  heart 
Shall  beautify  her  grace ; 
The  fear  of  Gud,  on  tother  part, 
Shall  "stablit^h  her  in  place; 

*The  love  of  God  shall  aid  her  cause, 
Unfeigned  if  it  be, 
To  have  respect  unto  his  laws, 
And  hate  idolatry. 

*  Yoar  ministers,  tliat  love  God's  word. 

They  feel  the  bitter  rod. 
Who  are  robbed  of  house  and  goods, 
As  if  tlicre  were  no  God. 

■ 

*  And  yet  you  do  seem  merciful 

In  middt  of  tyranny, 


<<  Therefore  my  ooiintel  pimy  yon  laki^ 
And  think  thereof  no  scorn. 
And  you'll  find  it  the  best  adviee 
Ye  had  since  ye  were  boin." 


'  See  the  abstracts  from  Parliamentary  History  and  Holingshed,  which 
that  Henry  VIII.  for  the  first  time  in  England,  caused  an  act  to  be  made  pai> 
ishing  libel  with  death. 

'Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  iL  p.  377. 

'  See  Fox's  Mnrryrology.  He  does  not  date  the  production ;  but  it  is  evident^ 
written  while  Mary  was  still  Head  of  the  Church,  and  not  long  after  the  had 
•ppoime<l  Gardiner  her  prime  minister.  *  Gardiner. 

*  By  forwarding  the  divorce  of  Katharine  of  Amaon.  *  Edward  VI. 
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homely  |>oesy  allows  the  queen's  good  qualities,  in  the  midst  of 

apitulaiion  of  her  Protestant  subjects'  grievances.      How  she 

i  it,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  an  amiably  disposed  canticle,  in  com- 

with  the  foul  and  fierce  libels  her  enemies  were  pouring  forth, 

liscomfort,  at  the  same  period. 

1st  all  these  troubles  and  contentions,  Mary  found  time  to  ex- 
vith  approbation  the  Latin  translations  of  her  little  kinsman,  lord 
r,  and  to  send  him  a  present  of  a  rich  gold  chain,  as  an  encour- 
t,  for  some  abstract  he  had  made,  either  from  sir  Thomas  More's 
or  in  imitation  of  that  celebratal  work.  A  letter  of  thanks  to 
«n,  from  this  child,  is  extant,^  which  proves  that  she  had  fre- 
sent  him  valuable  presents,  and  treated  him  kindly.  Mary  en- 
id  him  to  proceed  in  a  learned  education,  in  which  he  was  early 
sing,  according  to  the  unhealthy  system  of  precocious  study,  m 
at  that  day,  of  which  she  herself  and  her  brother  Edward  VL 
oted  instances.  The  little  lord  Darnley,  in  his  letter,  designates 
klary  ^  as  most  triumphant  and  virtuous  princess,''  in  allusion  to 
conquest  of  the  rebels,  his  epistle  being  written  on  the  28th  of 
1554.  In  quaint  but  pretty  language  he  expresses  his  wish, 
is  tender  years  would  permit  him  to  fight  in  her  defence."  He 
!  eldest  son  of  queen  Mary's  cousin-gerroan  and  early  companion, 
irgaret  Douglas,  at  this  time  first  lady  in  waiting,  and  wife  to  the 
i  exiled  lord,  Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox.  It  is  matter  of  cu- 
to  trace  queen  Mary's  patronage  of  lord  Darnley  and  his  family 
his  early  life,  since  he  is  involved  in  utter  historical  obscurity, 
important  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  English  crown,  in 

queen  had  not  only  to  contend  with  her  discontented  subjects, 
h  the  machinations  of  most  of  the  foreign  envoys  at  her  courL 

the  French,  the  Venetian  ambassador  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
»r  dethroning  her.     His  treachery  was  first  revealed  to  her  by  a 

no  less  illustrious  than  Sebastian  Cabot,'  the  first  discoverer  of 
America,  who  spent  his  honoured  age  in  England,  the  country 
so  essentially  served,  and  adopted  for  his  own.     His  depositions 

Cottoaian  Vesp^  F.  iii.  f.  37.  This  letter  lias  been  qooted  as  a  specimen 
Darnley  8  mode  of  writing  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots— a  mistake,  since  it  is 
^54,  when  he  was  but  nine  years  old ;  and,  even  at  that  early  age,  he 
»r  a  long  series  of  presents  and  bene&ctions  bestowed  by  the  queen,  to 
t  was  addressed, 
r,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

EngSish  biographer  says  it  «mis  his  own,  being  bom  at  Bristol,  in  1467; 
think  he  is  mistaken  for  his  son  Sebastian,  as  the  venerable  discoverer 
tainly  ninety-four,  instead  of  seventy,  when  he  died.  For  was  it  likely 
discovered  Newfoundland  in  his  twentieth  year,  or  was  given  the  osten- 
(nmand  of  the  first  English  discovery-expedition  at  that  early  age,  by  so 
prince  as  Henry  VII.?  He  was,  in  1554,  employed  in  commercial  legis- 
'  the  greatest  importance,  by  queen  Mary.  He  held  a  pension  of  1C(U. 
of  the  crown,  first  granted  by  protector  Somerset,  who  has  tlie  credit  of 
;  this  great  man  from  the  ungrateful  neglect  into  which  he  had  &llen, 
he  last  abhorrent  years  of  Henry  VIII.  Cabot  was  employed  by  queen 
the  establishment  of  the  Russia  trade  cue  of  those  great  improvementi 
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befciTB  eoaneH  show  thai  he  ww  vnwiDnig  to  tee  Englaad'  Uwfdhrf 
bjr  the  intrigues  of  hit  countrsmieii,  for  he  prored  dut  the  tamtgrnm 
had  been  supplied  with  erms  from  n  Tenetkn  ship  in  the  rives'. 

Despite  of  the  extreme  repo^nsnee  mtnilested  bj  aD  her  enlfBrti  it 
her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spam,  qoeen  Mary  accqpted  hk  ifa^  of  be- 
trothal,  brought  by  count  l^mont,  who  had  relonad  to  EaAmi,  m 
especiai  embassy,  in  Mareh.  This  distingtiished  man,  who  ^Aerwvdi 
ifiedcm  the  seaffiM,  for  vindiartmg  the  cirQ  and  ieli!|iooa  lAmtf  of  lb* 
eiMntry ,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  sqjouhi  in  Engkud,  m  tfaie'  flower  efUi 
a|pe,  Mid  was  one  of  the  meet  spfendid  sbldier%  in  penon  and  nmiwi, 
that  Europe  couM  produce. 

The  Tuesday  after  his  arrival,  the  cari  of  Pembrbkn'aiid  loid«liM' 
Howard  came  to  escort  him  into  the  presentte  of  their  royal  mislrai 
ahd  her  council,  accompanied  by  Renand,  the  rsaident  ambassador,  «hs 
describes  the  scene :  «*11ie  encharistVas  m  the  apartment,  biefercrwhidi' 
the  queen  fell  on  her  knees,  aid  called  Ood  to  witneas  « that  hsr  soli 
object  in  this  marriage  was  the  good  of  her  lanj^ddm  ;^  and  et|ieaBil 
herself  with  so  much  pathos  and  ekignenee^  that  tte  byntanden  assM 
into  tears.''  The  oaths  confirming  me  mankger  were'  then  taken  <ti  As' 
part  of  Engknd  and  Spam;  » after  wUcli,'^plweeeds'Rannid,«^limmi- 
jesty  again  dropped  on  her  knees^  and  requested  us  to  join  oorpiajpcti 
with  hers,  ^  that  God  would  rndte  the  marriage  fortunate;'  Count  I^ 
mont  then  presented  queen  Mary  with  the  ring,  which  your  m^eslj 
sent^  which  she  showed  to  all  the  company ;  and  assnredly,  sire,  the 
jewel  is  a  precious  one,  and  well  worth  looking  at  We  took  oar 
amgke  after  this,  first  inquiring^  whether  her  mijesty  had  any  conunsadi 
for  his  highness  prince  Philip  ?*  She  enjoined  us  ^  to  hear  her  moit 
aflectionate  commendations  to  his  good  grace.  SRie  would  that  they 
should  both  live  in  mutual  good  offices  together;  but  that,  as  hts  high- 
ness had  not  yet  written  to  her,  she  defeired  writing  to  him  till  he  fint 
commenced  the  correspondence.' "  This  is  not  the  only  hint  thst  Re- 
naud  throws  out  respecting  the' neglect  of  the  Spanish  prince;  he  like- 
wise  shows  anxiety  that  the  gentlewomen  who  were  most  confidcnliil 
with  the  queen  should  not  be  foi^otten.  ^  Tour  majesty  understands,* 
he  writes  to  the  emperor,  ^  that  at  the  coming  of  his  highneaa,  soatf 
little  presents  of  rings,  or  «uch  small  gear,  must  be  made  to  the  qacea% 
ladies ;  particulariy  to  three,  who  have  always  spoken  m  good  wold  for 
the  marriage — these  werfe  mistress  ClArencieux,  Jane  RnseeD,  and  sui- 
tress Shirley.^ 

In  proportion  to  the  strong  wiUhlness  with  which  Mary's  nund  ww 
set  on  this  marriage,  was  the  amount  of  temptation,  when  she  was  art- 
fully informed  that  the  destruction  of  her  sister  and  of  her  kinnflSia 
Courtenay  could  alone  secure  it    Her  tempter  was  Renand,  the  S|Mnidi 

in  commerce  which  she  establiihed,  bat  lived  not  to  tee  the  adTsntafe.  TWt 
last  public  action  of  Ckbot  was  to  visit  the  ship  the  queen  had  fitted  ort,  aadet 
his  direction,  tlie  first  that  ever  sailed  on  commercial  speoalation  to  ffawia  lb 
examined  it  finally  at  Gravesend,  and  bestowed  bonndfiil  alms  on  poor  sailon^ 
and  other  poor,  beseeching  their  earnest  prayers  Ibr  the  sopoasi  of  ^«-  eiyedftkm, 
Ha  died  in  1^56.— Joomal  of  Steohen  Bartoqgbss 
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amhsBsador,  who  was  perpetually  unring  on  her  allentinii,  "  ilm 
would  be  impossible  for  prince  Philip  to  approach  England  till 
■aTely  WW  guaranteed  by  the  punJBlimenl  of  the  rebels."  To  wl 
the  queea  replied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,'  "  That  she  would  rather 
never  hare  been  born,  than  that  any  outrage  ibouhl  hnppen  tn  tht 
prince."  The  spleen  of  the  Spanish  ambaiiSBdor  had  been  excited,  by 
the  queen  sending  for  him  on  Canter  Sunday,  March  27  th,  to  inform 
hini,  "  that,  as  it  was  an  immemorial  custom  for  the  kings  of  Englmiil 
Ut  extend  their  mercy  to  pritoners  on  Good  Friday,  she  had  given  liberty 
to  eight,  among  others  to  Norlhamptou  (the  brother  of  Katharine  Parr), 
none  of  whom  had  been  implicated  in  the  recent  rebellion."  For  a  very 
good  reason,  certainly,  since  they  were  safe  under  the  ward  of  locks 
and  bolls  in  the  Tower.  The  munnuringa  of  the  discontented  Spaniard^  i 
and  hie  threats  "that,  if  her  majesty  continued  such  ill-adnised  clemen- 
cy, his  prince  could  never  come  to  England,"  occasioned  the  queen  W 
weep,  bill  not  to  change  her  purpose,  though  he  zealously  presented 
her  with  Thueydides,  in  French  (forgetting  that  the  English  queoR 
could  read  the  original  Greek),  to  teach  her  how  traitors  ought  ' ' 
culoiT' 

In  the  next  interview,  which  happened  at  the  council-board,  Renatii 
spake  out  plainly,  and  demanded  by  name  the  victims  lie  requiredi 
before  she  could  be  blessed  with  the  presence  of  her  beiroihed.  Hie 
words  are,'  "that  it  was  of  the  uimost  consequence  that  the  trials  antl 
ejxeviionii  of  the  criminals,  especially  of  Courtenay  and  the  lady  Eliz*- 
betli,  should  take  place  before  the  arrival  of  his  highness."  The  Bn«wer 
of  queen  Mary  is  a  complete  specimen  of  the  art  of  dismissing  the 
question  direct,  by  a  general  observation. 

**  She  had,"  she  said,  "  taken  neither  rest  nor  sleep  For  the  anxie^ 
■he  fell  for  the  security  of  his  highness  at  his  coming." 

But  this  answer  did  not  spare  Mary  from  another  urgent  requi«itjon 
for  kindred  blood.  Bishop  Gardiner  remarked,  *■  that  as  long  as  Eliza- 
beth lived  there  was  no  hope  of  the  kingdom  being  tr&nquillised,  and 
if  everg  one  vent  to  work  roundln,  as  he  did,  thmgs  would  go  on 
better." 

This  savage  speech  gives  authenticity  to  a  passage  which  occdrs  iSi 
an  old  memoir  of  Elizabeth's  early  Ufe,  euLded  England's  Elizabeth,  ' 
which  the  following  assertion  occurs  : — 

"A  warrant  came  down,  under  seal,  for  her  execution,  Gardiner  bell 
the  inventor  of  that  instrument.  Master  Bridges*  no  sooner  received  i| 
but,  mistrusting  false  play,  presently  made  haste  to  the  queen,  who 

•Tyiler'a  Eilwva  and  Miry.     Rcanud  ■  Dupatchet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  M\  3ao. 
'Tyllcrs  Edward  uld  Mnrj-,  to),  ii.  p.  .14A;  I ikrwiso  Burnet,  w  ID  TlnKfilt J< 

*  Tyilo,  ibid,  p.  Mi.     It  ii  id  be  hoped  Ibau  Bl^r  Ibii  plsio  evidoima'  of  '' 
pntrl  itilrnlions  of  the  Spnnish  onaru  Ilie  pandoi  witl  no  lunger  he  belie 
that  Blixabvih  owed  her  lire  to  ihe  (Spaniards,  wbcn  diets  aDciies  iliow 
Harj'  WM  htr  (iat^r's  only  pmieclor. 

*  bit  John  Gags  wu  ilie  coiumliie  of  Itie  Tower  at  thii  lime,  but  he  was  < 
■t  eoun,  being    likewise  vicr^hainberlsin  ;   iherebre  Bridges,  ihe  lieulenaot  at 

(bs  Tower,  is  always  meniiooeil  ai  Ilie  p«noa  in  multioril)'.  in  any  occurr«np«    

Kluiereai  which  unik  plice  ihcre.      Hr-  wni  *WH\  aftjfi  tnwwA  VwxA  C\m.u&<»;    ^^H 


BO  sooner  informed  Inii  the  denied  the  leeit  kaowledft  of  it ; 
Gardiner  tnd  others  whom  she  suspected  before  hStt^  bkuned  thca  far 
their  inhuman  usage  of  her  sister,  and  took  measugai  for  her  bcllv 
■acurity.'^ ' 

If  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  had  not  had  full  eoofidaaae  ia  ihi 
allachment  of  Mary  to  her  sister,  ha  daiad  not  Jiava  laada  wtA  m 

The  measures  Hey  wood  describes  as  lakao,  by  qoaan  Mary,  fa  the 
aacurity  of  her  sister's  person,  were  chiefly  aendiqg  air  Heniy  Bsdai^ 
laid,  with  a  strong  guard,  to  take  the  entire  charge  oi  her,  till  she  eoold 
be  removed  to  a  dbtsnt  country  jwlsce.  This  appointoMot,  he  alEnai, 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  May.  Here,  again,  is  another  hiatoricsi  mp 
leiy  explained  of  Clizabeth^s  afler  amicable  conduct  to  sir  Heniy  Bed 
iogfeld.  That  gentleman,  though  deeply  deroted  to  her  sister,  m 
plainly  the  guardian  of  her  life,  from  the  illegal  attacks  of  Gaidiner  snd 
theprivy  counciL 

The  perpetual  delays  of  the  trials  of  Eliaabeth  and  Goorteiiay  hsd 
been  (in  a  series  of  grumbling  despatches  to  the  emperor)  attributed  bf 
Renaud  to  Gardiner^Hhom  he  accuses  so  perpetually,  in  consequence 
of  being  the  friend  of  Elizabeth,  tliat  the  reader  of  these  documents  is 
half  inclined  to  believe  he  was  such. 

But  the  positive  attack  on  Elizabeth's  life,  in  which  Gardiner  planned 
the  species  i>f  tra^iHiy,  afterwards  succesi^fully  acted  by  Burleigh,  in  the 
case  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  removes  all  doubts  regarding  his  enmity 
to  her.  Tiie  apparent  ambiguity  of  his  conduct  arose  from  the  i^U 
that  he  was  in  reality  Cotirtenay^s  friend ;  and  Elizabeth  and  CourteiisT 
were  so  inextricably  implicated  together  in  this  rebellion,  that  one  couki 
not  be  publicly  impeached  without  the  other. 

Some  reason  existed  for  Gartlincr^s  protection  of  Courtenay.  The 
family  of  this  noble  had  been  martyrs  to  Catholicism ;  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  Courtenay,  though  politically  tampering  with  the  Protestant  psrtVi 
had  shown  the  slightest  personal  bias  to  Protestantism*  and  he  had. 
withal,  been  for  some  time  Gardiner's  fellow-prisoner  in  the  Tower.  It 
is  certain,  from  whatever  causes,  that  Gardiner  had  always  been  the  great 
promoter  of  Conrtenay's  marriage  suit  to  the  queen;  and,  since  the  in- 
surrection, he  must  have  considered  the  liaison  between  Courtenay  and 
Elizabeth  as  a  fresh  obstacle  to  these  views.  The  cruel  intentions  of 
both  Renaud  and  Gardiner  against  Elizabeth  had  been  plainly  enough 
spoken,  at  the  council  (Conference  narrated  by  the  former ;  it  is  as  plain 
that  she  had  but  one  friend  in  the  fearful  conclave,  and  that  was  the  sister 
at  whose  deposition  and  death  she  had  connived,  but  whose  intense  cod- 
stancy  of  disposition  would  not  suffer  her  to  destroy  one  whom  she  had 
tenderly  caressed  and  loved  in  infancy. 


*  Py  ThonuiA  Hcywocid.  It  is  written  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  io  the  oaiue 
of  Kli/ab«'th  aiiil  of  x\\e  I^rotcstant  church  of  England  ;  therefore  undue  partiiiitf 
to  Mary  (Ninnot  bo  sii!»|)ecte(l.  He  is  one  of  those  authors  who  state  the  focts 
they  liavp  licartl  or  witnessed,  witliuut  altering  or  suppressing  them  on  aocoont 
of  polilittal  antap:oni^^^l. 

•Tytler  3  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  339,  346. 
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le  of  these  sittings  of  council  was  first  started  the  idea  of  marrying 
th  to  the  brave,  but  landless  soldier,  Philibert  Emanuel  of  Savoy, 
Nwsessed  prince  of  Piedmont ;  thus  removing  her  by  wedlock,  if 
death.  This  was,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  Mary's 
.  fiivourite  notion  with  Philip  of  Spain.  Probably  connected  with 
the  proposal  of  sending  Elizabeth  to  the  care  of  the  queen  of 
y.  But  Mary  no  more  approved  of  her  sister's  removal  from 
J  than  of  her  destruction,  as  subsequent  events  proved, 
lud  notices  a  remark  made  by  lord  Paget,  ^*  that  it  was  vain  to 
f  remedying  the  disorders  in  the  kingdom,  without  the  thorough 
ilishment  of  religion  (meaning  Catholicism);  this,''  he  added, 
1  be  difficult,  if  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor  (Ghirdiner)  were  fol- 
who  was  anxious  to  carry  tlirough  the  matter  by  fire  and  blood."  * 
e  other  passages,  Renaud  himself  blames  the  violence  of  Gardiner 
ers  of  religion ;  and  how  savage  must  Gardiner  have  been,  if  he 

the  reprobation  and  disgust  of  a  man,  whose  inhumanity  has 
lown  to  be  glaring  ?    As  for  the  queen,  whenever  the  ambassador 

her,  it  is  for  sparing  persons  whose  destruction  was  advised  by 
jiish  government. 

council-conference  was  held  the  day  before  the  queen's  third 
ent  met  in  Westminster.  Mary,  or  rather  Gardiner,  had  intended 
mon  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  instead  of  the  metropolis^  as  a 
nent  for  the  part  the  London  trained  bands  had  taken  in  Wyatt's 
in.  This  intention  was  overruled  :  the  queen  went  in  great  state 
tminster  Abbey,  and  was  present  with  the  lords  and  commons  at 
M  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  She  did  not  go  to  the  Whitehall  chamber 
?n  the  sessions ;  this  was  done  by  Gardiner,  who  in  his  speech 
id,  ^  that  the  queen  could  not  come  without  danger  to  her  person, 
i  of  the  furious  storm  of  wind  and  rain  then  raging." '  The  queen 
ive  had  some  other  motive  for  absenting  herself,  since  the  parlia- 
lamber  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Abbey.  Gardiner  intro- 
he  subject  of  her  marriage  formally  in  his  address,  and  laid  before 
ate  her  marriage  articles ;  ^^  from  which  it  was  apparent,"  he  ob- 
^  that  instead  of  the  prince  of  Spain  making  acquisition  of  Eng- 
I  promulgated  by  the  rebels,  England  had  made  an  acquisition  of 
id  all  his  father's  kingdoms  and  provinces."^ 
tn  Mary  told  Renaud,^  ^  that  while  she  attended  the  mass  in  West- 
'  Abbey,  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  she  saw  the  earl  of  Pem- 
who  had  returned  from  his  country  house,  where  he  had  been 
I  Easter),  and  she  spoke  to  him,  and  made  much  of  him,  bidding 
Icome,  and  his  wife  also,  and  she  now  trusts  all  things  will  go 

parliament  was  earnestly  employed  in  passing  laws,  in  order  to 
the  queen's  separate  and  independent  government  of  her  domi- 

•r's  E'iwnrd  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  p.  365.  *Ibid.  p.  368. 

Journals,  Parliamentary  Hint.  vol.  iii.  p.  303. 
•r*0  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  p.  368. 
Kathariiid  Parr  s  sister  was  at  this  time  dead,  and  Pembroke  re«MU^ 
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alooa,  withovl  cmitrol  from  hir  hMbud.  Tbif  look 
•U  power  WIS  irested  in  the  Dime  of  kings  in  the  emintibook, 
iny  mention  of  queen<*refnants ;  tnd  their  fliet  ewe  wan,  In  nrotiie  • 
remedy  for  this  deficiency,  leet  Philip  of  Spnin,  wlien  fatnelod  wiA  iln 
titnlit  dimity  of  king,  might  legtlly  dum  tiie  obediepoe  of  fim  wnm^ 
becnnee  Uiere  wee  no  pre^dent  of  qneenly  uthoiity  in  thn  vrinen  Im 
of  the  kod.  The  speeker  brought  in  n  Mil,  dedmingi' «« tlinl  vlnnil 
the  queen  had  enceeeded  of  right  to  the  erown,  bnt  becauaa  rfl  viinia 
kwa  had  declared  the  prerogative  to  be  in  the  kinc^e  perMM,  aomeaiglit 

Ciend  that  it  did  not  extei^  to  qneene,  it  was  theinfore  doetared  le  be 
,  that  such  prerogative  did  belong  to  the  crown,  whether  it  wot 
lArorn  by  a  male  or  female;  and  whatsoefer  the  law  did  appoint  or  liBi 
for  a  king,  was  of  right  due  to  a  queen  (regnant),  who  was  dedaisd  i» 
have  as  much  right  as  her  predeeemors.'' 

This  motion  gave  riee  to  another  alarm  in  the  honee  of  *i^p«w^ 
which  was,  **  that  as  the  queen  derived  her  title  from  tho  oomoMin  or 
oml  law  of  the  land,  acknowledged  by  the  English  people  bdbre  ads  of 
parliament  or  statute^laws  eziiSBd,  siie  might  defy  all  written  laws  is 
which  kings  only  were  mentioned,  and  rule  despotic  queen  of  England.^ 
It  appears,  this  odd  idea  was  seriously  discussed  by  Mr.  Skinner,  t 
patriotic  member  of  the  house  of  commons ;  nor  was  hie  caution  so 
superfluous  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  for  a  tempter  was  already  busr 
with  queen  Mary,  dressing  up  this  silly  quibble  in  an  attractive  form  for 
her  consideration.  There  was  a  person'  who  had  been  Cromwdh 
servant,  and  much  employed  in  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  a  greet 
partisan  for  lady  Jane  Gray,  and  in  arms  for  her  titles,  and  altogether  i 
very  busy  and  factions  character.  The  queen  had  given  him  her  pardoa, 
with  many  other  minor  agents  of  Northumberland,  yet  he  rose  again  is 
Wyatt's  rebellion,  and  was  put  onre  more  in  the  Fleet  Priaon.  He  had 
some  personal  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  emperor^s  ambassadoit 
(most  likely  with  Renaud,  who  was  exceedingly  busy  with  Englidi 
aAirs),  by  whoee  intercession  with  the  queen,  this  political  agitator  was 
once  more  liberated. 

While  detained  in  the  Fleet,  he  had  amused  himaelf  by  concocting  t 
precious  plan  for  the  establishment  of  despotic  power  in  England.  Oa 
his  liberation,  he  carried  his  manuscript,  which  he  entitled  ^  A  new  Plat- 
form of  Oovemment,  contrived  for  the  queen^s  majesty,'^  to  his  Spanish 
patron.  In  this  treatise  he  argued,  ^  that,  as  the  siatute->law  only  named 
ft«f^«,  queens  (regnant)  were  not  bound  by  it, and  therefore  might  claim 
nnlimited  authority,  and  were  by  right  despotic  sovereigns."  Frooi 
which  quibble  the  author  drew  the  inference,  ^  that  the  queen  could 
(without  waiting  for  the  co-operation  of  parliament)  re-establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  restore  the  monasteries,  and  punish  her  enemies, 
by  the  simple  exertion  of  her  own  will.'^  After  readiug  thia  nnprincipled 

*  Burnet's  History  of  tho  Reformation,  vol.  it 

*  Ibid.  The  name  of  this  nnprincipled  person  is  not  mentioaed.  The  inctdeat 
is  stated  by  Burnet  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  MS.  of  Dr.  WilUam  Prfyt 
Bf-corder  Fleetwood  related  the  ciretinutance  to  Robert  Dndlejr,  aftrl  of  Leicet- 
ler,  who  immediately  bad  \Ue  \vs.ti«L^v«  uaAJiAxvbiadL 
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prodnction  with  great  tpprobatioiif  the  Spanish  ambassacfor  carried  it  to 
queen  Mary ;  he  begged  her  to  peruse  it  carefully,  and  keep  its  content! 
secret  As  the  queen  read  the  treatise,  she  disliked  it,  judging  it  to  be 
contrary  to  her  coronation-oath.  She  sent  for  Gardiner,  and  when  he 
came  she  charged  him,  as  he  would  answer  it  at  the  general  day  of 
doom,  that  he  would  consider  the  book  carefully,  and  bring  her  his 
opinion  of  it  forthwith.  The  neit  day  happened  to  be  Maundy  Thurs- 
day, and  after  queen  Mary  had  made  her  maundy  to  her  alms-people, 
Gardiner  waited  on  her  in  her  closet,  to  deliver  the  opinion  she  requested 
on  the  manuscript,  which  he  did  in  these  words : — 

^  My  good  and  gracious  lady,  I  intend  not  to  ask  you  to  name  the 
derisors  of  this  new-invented  platform ;  but  this  1  will  say,  that  It  is 
pity  so  noble  and  virtuous  a  queen  should  be  endangered  with  the  snares 
of  such  subtle  sycophants ;  for  the  book  is  naught,  and  most  horribly 
to  be  thought  on.'' 

Upon  which  queen  Mary  thanked  him,  and  threw  the  book  behind 
the  fire ;  moreover,  she  exhorted  the  Spanish  ambassador,  ^  that  neither 
he,  nor  any  of  his  retinue,  should  encourage  her  people  in  such  pro- 
jects.'' 

In  this  interview,  one  of  the  good  points  in  the  character  of  Mary's 
prime  minister  was  perceptible,  which  was  attachment  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  England ;  and  he  had  sometimes  dared  to  defend  them,  at  that 
dangerous  period  when  Cromwell  was  tempting  Henry  VIII.  to  govern 
without  law.  Gardiner  was  likewise  an  hone:»t  and  skilful  financier, 
who  managed  Mary's  scant  revenue  so  well,  that  while  he  lived  she  was 
not  in  debt ;  yet  he  was  a  generous  patron  of  learning,  and  if  he  could 
benefit  a  learned  man  in  distress,  even  the  cruelty  and  bigotry,  which 
deformed  and  envenomed  his  great  talents,  remained  in  abeyance.  Hav- 
ing thus,  by  stating  the  ^^  for"  and  ^^  against,"  in  the  disposition  of  this 
remarkable  man,  humbly  followed  the  example  prescribed  by  Shakspeare, 
in  his  noble  dialogue  between  queen  Katharine  and  her  officer  Griffiths, 
on  the  good  and  evil  qualities  of  Wolsey,  it  remains  to  quote,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  conduct,  a  curious  anecdote,  concerning  himself,  queen 
Mary,  and  Roger  Ascham  (the  celebrated  tutor  of  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth), Roger  himself,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  being  the  authority.  Queen 
Mary  had  promised  Roger  Ascham  the  continuation  of  his  pension  of 
10/.  per  annum,  granted  by  her  brother  Edward  VI.,  as  a  reward  for  his 
Ireatise  written  on  archery,  called  the  Toxophilite.  ^  And  now,"  said 
he,  ^  I  will  open '  a  pretty  subtlety  in  doing  a  good  turn  for  myself, 
whereat,  perchance,  you  will  smile.  I  caused  the  form  of  the  patent  for 
my  penifion  to  be  written  out,  but  I  ordered  a  blank  place  to  be  left  for 
tlie  sum,  and  I  brought  it  so  written  to  bishop  Gardiner;  he  asked  me, 
^  Why  the  amount  of  the  sum,  ten  pounds,  was  not  put  in  ?'  ^  Sir,'  said 
I,  ^  that  is  the  fault  of  the  naughty  scrivener,  who  hath  withal  left  the 
blank  space  so  large,  that  the  former  sum  t-e-n  will  not  half  fill,  it,  and 
tlierefore,  except  it  please  your  good  lordship  to  put  twenty  pounds 

*  The  ancHrdou*  ih  in  one  of  hi.t  letters  to  queen  Elissabeth,  coinpininiii)e  of  his 
beinfjc  badly  provided  fur.  Edited  by  \^t,  Whittakcr,  in  hi:}  histury  oi  Kichino.id- 
shire. 
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iMtetd  of  tim,  traljr  I  shall  be  put  to  great  cbvgea  ilk  hiviaf  the  ptfail 
written  oat  again,---but  the  word  hDtnif  will  oot  oaly  fill  ap  the  mecii 
hot  my  empty  puree  too  V  Bishop  Otrdhier  laughed^  and  carried  the 
patent  to  queen  Marr,  and  told  her  what  I  nid ;  and  the  queen,  witboit 
any  more  speaking,  Wore  I  had  done  her  any  aerrice,  oat  of  bar  ova 
bountiful  goodness,  made  my  pension  twenty  pounds  per  annauL  I  hid 
never  done  any  thing  for  her,^  added  Aaehslm,  ^  hot  lai^l  her  brothw 
Edward  to  write,  and,  though  I  differed  from  her  in  religion,  she  nnde 
me  her  Latin  secretary.^  He  adds  many  commendations  on  the  leamiof 
and  wisdom  of  Gardiner,  which  sprang  from  his  exuberant  gratitude  for 
the  complete  success  of  his  ^  pretty  subtlety.^ 

Whilst  the  session  of  parliament  continued,  the  execution  of  the 
vnfortunate  Wyatt  took  place,  and,  a  few  da3rs  afterwards,  the  trial  of 
air  Nicholas  Throckmorton.  This  gentleman,  who  had  given  the  queea 
that  important  warning  which  had  saved  her  life  and  crown,  had  become 
malcontent ;  and  had,  to  a  certain  degree,  intrigued  by  message  and  letter 
with  sir  Thomas  Wyatt  His  trial  was  the  nrst  instance,  since  the  ae- 
eession  of  the  Tudor  line,  in  which  a  jury  dared  to  do  their  duty 
honestly,  and  acquit  a  prisoner  arraigned  by  the  crown.  The  prisoner 
defended  himself  ninnfully ;  he  would  not  be  brow-beat  by  his  partial 
Judge,  Bromley,  who  had  been  so  lon^;  accustomed  to  administer  pol- 
luted law,  that  he  was  obstinate  in  forcing  the  trial  into  the  old  iniqui- 
tous wav,  which  had  destroyed  thousands  in  the  fearful  davs  of  Hennr 
VII.,  when  condemnation  followed  arraignment  with  unerring  certainty. 
Throckmorton  had  an  answer  for  every  one ;  he  appealed  to  the  recently 
restore<l  laws  of  England ;  he  quoted  the  queen^s  own  elo(]uent  chaT|re 
to  her  judges,*  when  she  inducted  ihcm  into  office,  the  memory  of  which 
would  have  been  lost  but  ff)r  the  pleadings  of  this  courageous  man. 
**  What  time,"  he  said,  **  my  lord-chiof-jusiice,  it  pleased  the  queen*s 
majesty  to  call  you  to  this  honourable  o/fice,  I  did  learn  of  a  great  man 
of  her  highnesses  privy  council,  that,  among  other  good  instructions,  her 
majesty  charged  and  enjoined  you,  ^  to  administer  law  and  justice  indif- 
ferently, without  respect  to  persons.'  And  notwithstanding  the  old  error 
among  yon^  trhich  did  not  admit  any  witness  to  speakj  or  any  other  matter 
to  be  hrard  in  favour  of  the  prisoner^  when  the  crown  was  party  against 
him,  the  queen  told  you,  *  fwr  pJensure  was^  that  tehatsoever  eou(d  he 
brought  in  favour  of  the  accused^  should  he  admitted  to  be  heard  ;^  and 
moreover,  ^  that  you^  specially^  and  likewise  all  other  justices^  should  not 
tit  in  judgment  otherwise  for  hrr  highness  than  for  her  subject,'*  This 
manner  of  indiflerent  proceeding  being  enjoined  by  the  commandment 
of  Goil,  and  likewise  being  commanded  you  by  the  queen's  own  mouth, 
therefore,  reject  nothing  tjiat  can  be  spoken  in  my  defence;  and,  in  so 
doing,  you  shall  show  yourselves  worthy  ministers,  and  fit  for  so  worthy 
a  mistress."  ••You  mistake  the  matter,"  replied  judge  Bromley,  *•  the 
queen  spake  those  words  to  master  Morgan,  chief-justice  of  the  common 
place  (|)leas\" 

This  e.vordium  of  Mary  to  her  judges  was  no  hypocritical  grimace, 
no  clap-trap  at  her  accession  ;  she  honestly  acted  upon  it ;  for  the  wit- 
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nera  whose  testimony  acquitted  Throckmorton  that  day  came  out  of  her 
own  household.  At  the  moment  when  the  prisoner's  life  hunsr  on  the 
proof  of  whether  he  was  conscious  or  not  of  the  precise  time  of  Wyatt's 
rising,  he  called  on  sir  Francis  Inglefield  '  (who,  with  his  colleague,  sir 
Edward  Walgrave,  was  sittiivg  on  the  hench  with  the  judges),  and  asked 
him  to  speak  what  he  knew  on  tliat  head.  IngleHeld  immediately  bom 
witness,  like  an  honest  man  as  he  was. 

♦*  It  is  truth,"  said  he,  "  that  you  were  at  my  house,  in  company  with 
your  brothers,  at  that  time,  and  to  my  knowledge,  ignorant  of  the  whole 
matter." 

The  moment  Throckmorton  was  acquitted,  the  base  judge  committed 
the  honest  jury  to  prison,  who  had  done  their  duty  like  true  English- 
men,—men  deserving  everlasting  praise  as  the  practical  restorers  of  the 
constitution  of  their  country,  long  undermined  by  the  abuses  that  the 
queen  had  pointed  out  to  her  judges.  The  facts  developed  in  this  re- 
markable trial  indicate  that  the  wishes  and  will  of  the  queen  were  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  officials  who  composed  her  government.  These 
were  men  who  had  been  bred  in  the  despotic  ways  of  her  father.  In 
truth,  England  had  been  governed,  since  the  sickness  and  infirmity  of 
Henry  VHI.,  by  a  small  tyrannical  junta,  composed  (for  the  time  being) 
of  the  prevalent  faction  in  the  privy  council.  The  members  of  this 
junta  oppressed  the  people,  defied  the  laws,  bullied  or  corrupted  the 
judges,  cajoled  and  really  controlled  the  crown,  till,  the  cup  of  their 
iniquities  becoming  full  in  the  next  century,  they  actually  caused  the 
reverse  of  the  monarchy.  A  place  in  this  noxious  junta  was  the  aim 
tnd  end  of  every  unprincipled  man  of  abilities  in  public  life,  without 
the  slightest  scruple  whether  he  had  to  profess  the  Protestant  or  Catho- 
lic ritual.'  Such  was  the  true  well-spring  of  the  miseries  and  atrocities 
which  had  tormented  England  since  the  death  of  sir  Thomas  More. 
This  unconstitutional  power  had  strengthened  itself,  during  the  minority 
of  Eld  ward  VI.,  and  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  give  ground  before  a 
queen-regnant  of  disputed  title. 

It  was  the  trial  of  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  which  first  brought  the 
illegal  proceedings  of  the  privy  council  into  popular  notice,  under  the 
designation  of  the  decrees  of  the  Star  Chamber,  afterwards  so  infamous 
in  English  history.  They  had  long  been  at  work  in  the  same  way,  but, 
in  the  present  instance,  public  attention  had  been  peculiarly  excited  by 
Throckmorton's  recitation  of  the  queen's  eloquent  charge  to  her  judges; 
tnd  indignation  was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  when  the  jury  were,  after 
unjust  imprisonment,  threatened  by  the  Star  Chamber,  and  mulcted  with 
heavy  fines,  while  the  acquitted  prisoner  was  as  unjustly  detained  in  the 
Tower.     As  the  queen,  at  the  intercession  of  his  brother,  set  sir  Nicho- 

*  The  reader  is  familiar  with  the  namos  of  both  those  gentlemen,  as  Mary's 
servants,  in  her  long  adversity.  They  had  endured  imprisonment  for  her  sake, 
during  her  religious  troubles  in  her  brother's  reign.  They  were  now  privy 
coniK'illors  and  olUcers  of  the  household,  and  wore  basking  in  tlio  full  sunshine 
of  royal  favour. 

'  Some  of  .Mary  and  Elizabeth's  privy  councillors  had  twice  professed  Catholio 
•lid  twice  professed  Protestaut  priuoipi>*s. 


las  ThrodiKOftoa  ftM«  toon  aikerf.aBBiiivad  in  pvaon  or  «Mli»hi 
eooddertd  ha  had  had  a  fortaaala  eacape.'  It  ia  aaid  thai  aha  imOj 
saaMtted  tha  iinea  of  the  worthy  joir  who  hid  acgbirtad  Una..  Bol  $ 
waa  alike  deciading  to  a  qoaany  who  wiahed  lo  nde  foaatilatinaallyt 
and  to  Engijahman,  whom  m  hw  bad  aoi  dacbnd  guiltjry  togneaad 
laceife  pardooa  of  tha  kind. 

Tha  queen  waa  extremely  iU^  aick  almoat  to  deatby  1  the  tiaa  af 
Throekinorton'a  triaL  The  poblie,  and  eten  Benand,  nttribmid  kr 
indin>oaition  to  Throckmorton'a  acooittal;  but  the  decided  phit  lakH 
by  the  qneen^  confidential  friend,  Inglefield,  in  hia  frvvHir,  ia  a  aatt 
proof  that  the  trial  took  a  eouiae  not  diajlitiMii^  to  her,  howaaar  k 
nvHrht  enrage  her  priTy  connciL' 

By  the  6th  df  May,  the  queen  waa  aolBcaently  lecofered  ta  diwniw 
paiiiunent  in  peraoo.  She  pronounced  a  apeech  finom  the  throne  in  pm- 
aence  of  her  aaaemMed  pcera  and  commona,  which  escited  ao  much  aa- 
thnaiaam,  that  aha  waa  n?e  or  atz  timca  int«nipled«  by  loud  ahoun  af 
**Loiiff  lire  the  queenP  and,  at  the  aame  tiaae,  nany  peraooa  pcaaert 
turned  away  and  wq>t.  Such  waa  the  deacription  giten  by  Baaaat/  oaa 
of  4he  royal  atlendanta  pieaent,  to  Benaud ;  and  the  cclurtly  npaitcv 
attributed  theae  emotiona  to  her  nia|eaty*a  eloquence.  It  ia  to  be  bopadi 
that  thoae  who  wept  were  moumiog  over  the  deep  degradation  of  the 
natioDal  character,  since  the  house  of  peers,  which  had  uoanimoasiy 
joined  in  establishing  the  Protestant  church  of  England  (bur  short  years 
before,  now,  to  the  exultation  of  the  Spanish  ambaraidor,  as  unanimously 
agreed  in  enacting  ^^  that  the  ancient  penalties  against  heretics  should  be 
enforced,"  classing  as  heretics  ihe  members  of  the  very  church  they  bsd 
ao  recently^  plant^.  This  house  of  peers  consisted  of  about  fifty  lay* 
men,  who  were,  with  the  exception  of  Bve  or  six  persons,  the  very 
same  individuals  who  had  alter^  religion  in  the  preceding  reign.  It  ii 
true,  that  the  spiritual  peers  who  sat  among  them  were  Catholic  instead 
of  Protestant  bishops ;  yet,  had  the  lay  peers  been  honest  or  consisteat, 
a  very  strong  majority  might  have  premled  against  the  enactment  of 
cruel  penal  laws,  for  the  prosecution  of  a  church  they  had  lately 
founded ;  but  they  were  not  honest,  for  Renaud  plumed  himself  on  the 
emperor's  success  in  bribing  the  most  influential  of  their  body.* 

William  Thomas  was  hung  at  Tybuni,  on  the  18th  of  May ;  he  had 
been  clerk  to  the  privy  council  of  Edward  VI.,  and  had  been  very 
urgent  with  the  rebels  to  destroy  the  life  of  Mary,  if  she  fell  in  their 
power.  He  was  the  last  of  the  victims  executed  for  participatioo  ia 
Wyatt's  insurrection;  for  the  queen  had  pardoned  her  kinsman,  lord 
John  Gray,  likewise  sir  James  Crofts,  and  admiral  Winter,  although  the 

*  Throckmorton  Papers. 

'  It  ia  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  Inglefield  was  the  man  who  had  reported 
the  queen's  charge  to  her  judges  to  sir  Nicholas  Tlirockmorton. 

'One  of  the  gentleroeo-in-waiting,  husband  to  sir  Thomas  More's  grand- 
daughter. 

*  Tytier's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  369,  389.  The  jonmals  of  the  boiue 
of  lords  are  lost,  but  tlie  above  inference  is  justified  by  the  oomparisoa  of  tba 
list  of  the  house  of  lords  summoned  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VL  and  die  first 
year  of  Mary  L    See  ParUamenUiry  Hisc  ToL  Hi.  pp.  Slfi^  380. 
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two  last  had  been  each  the  leader  of  a  separate  revolt ;  nor  did  she 
exercise  this  privilege  of  her  high  station  without  much  murmuring  from 
Renaiid.  This  minister  of  mercilessness  announced  to  his  masier,  the 
emperor,  ^  that  all  the  judges  had  pronounced,  that,  if  brought  to  trial, 
the  proofs  against  Courtenay  were  such  as  to  insure  his  condemnation 
to  death,  if  the  queen  could  be  prevailed  on  to  give  him  up  to  it ;  but 
besides  her  impracticability  in  his  favour,  her  trusted  servant,  sir  Robert 
Rochester,  was  the  stanch  friend  of  both  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth, 
and  wished  for  their  union;  and  that  the  queen  trusted  lord  William 
Howard  implicitly  with  her  ships,  who  made  no  scruple  of  avowing  his 
friendship  for  Elizabeth,  although  Mary's  partisans  expected  he  would 
one  day  revolt  with  the  whole  fleet."  *  The  queen  showed  greatness  of 
miod  in  her  implicit  reliance  in  Rochester  and  Howard,  malgrt  all  these 
inaiouations ;  she  knew  tliat  they  had  proved  true  as  steel  in  the  hour  of 
her  distress ;  and  it  is  most  evident,  by  the  result,  that  she  did  not  con- 
aidar  them  as  enemies,  because  they  pleaded  for  her  unfortunate  relatives. 

The  day  succeeding  the  execution  of  William  Thomas,  the  princess 
Elizabeth  was  liberated  from  her  confinement  in  tlie  Tower,  and  sent  by 
water  to  Richmond  Palace,  and  from  thence  to  Woodstock,  where  she 
remained  under  some  restraint.  Part  of  the  queen's  household  guards, 
under  the  command  of  Bedingfeld,  had  charge  of  her.  About  the  same 
lime,  Courtenay  was  sent  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  likewise  under  guard, 
though  not  confined  closely 

Jn  the  same  important  week  arrived  don  Juan  Figueroa,  a  Spanbb 
gimndee  of  the  first  class,  lie  was  designated,  in  a  private  letter  of  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,'  ^  as  the  ancient  ambassador,  with  the  long  grey 
beard,  who  was  here  when  tlie  late  king  Edward  died."*'  His  errand 
was  to  be  ready  in  England  for  the  reception  of  prince  Philip.  The 
emperor  had  deputed  this  nobleman  to  invest  the  prince,  at  his  marriage, 
with  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  order  to  render  him  equal  in  dignity 
with  his  spouse. 

The  loitl-ttdmiral  Howard  had  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  with  the  finest 
ships  of  the  queen's  navy,  to  join  the  united  fleets  of  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  that  prince  Philip  might  be  escorted  to  his  bride  with  the 
utmost  maritime  pomp.  On  the  appointment  of  Howard  to  this  com* 
mand,  the  emperor's  ambassador  oflered  him  a  pension,  as  a  token  of 
the  prince's  gratitude ;  he  referred!  him  to  the  queen,  who  gave  leave  for 
its  acceptance,  but  it  had  not  the  least  eflect  on  the  lord-adniirai's  inde- 
pendence, for  his  national  combntivencss  rose  at  the  sight  of  the  foreign 
fleets;  and  Renaud'  sent  a  despatch,  full  of  complaints,  to  the  cnipnror, 
saying,  ^  that  the  lord-admiral  Howard  had  spoken  with  great  scorn  of 
the  S^^nish  ships,  and  irreverently  comparwl  them  to  mu-^sel-shells." 
AJoreoxer,  he  quarrelled  with  the  Spnish  admiral,  and  held  him  very 
cheap.  He  added,  ^*  that  the  English  sailors  elbowed  and  pushed  the 
Spanish  ones  whenever  they  met  on  shore,  with  which  rudeness  tlie 
lord-admiral  was  by  no  means  displeased."     And,  had  it  not  been  fo 

^ -  -  -    -  -■ 

•  Tyilcru  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  375,  393. 
*LnfI((e*»  llludtrations,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 
'Tjtler's  Edward  and  Mary,  voL  ii  p.  414. 
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ibib  **  extreme  finbeenflce  of  Ae  iSpuiiih  •dmiiil,''  in  pumeBUig  lb 
nm  from  going  on  shore  during  die  month  the  comlnncid  fleele  woe 
waiting  for  queen  Maiy'e  eponee,  the  Enriieh  would  have  picked  • 
qnarrel,  and  given  their  allies  battle^rojaL  To  add  to  all  these  afieal^ 
lord-admiral  Howard  foteed  the  prmce  of  SpmH  ships  to  do  tim  anri- 
time  homage  the  English  fleet  alwa3r8  insisted  on,  as'  soTere%M  of  tiK 
narrow  seas,  by  striking  topsails  in  the  Channd,  though  the 
on  board  in  person.' 

Philip  had  continaed|  nntil  the  middle  of  ilaj,  at  Valladolid, 
idg  Spain  as  regent,  for  his  distiaeftd  {pandmothw,  the 
Joanna.    QjDjBen  Blaiy  had  written  to  lum  a  French  letter, 
with  the  words,  ^Mtmsieur  sum  ban  et  perpeiMoi  dlUi^  in  which 
announced  to  him  the  consent  of  her  pariisment  to  their  mairiagr    Thi 


letter  is  worded  with  great  formality,'  and  assumes  the  dmiaeler  of  B»- 
land  writing  to  Spain,  father  tlian  queen  Maij  to  her  betrothed  haAmdi 
Tet  she  coikid  swcdy  adopt  a  diflhvnt  tone,  sinee  the  prioee  had  seda^ 
lously  avoided  writing  to  her,  as  may  be  gathered  fiooi  the  icilBiaiBi 
remonstrances  of  Renand  on  this  subject,"  even  at  eo  lale  a  date  as  lbs 
28th  of  April,  1554,  six  days  after  the  despatch  of  queea  Maiy^  IsHw. 
At  the  end  of  May,  the  bridegroom  made  a  farewell  visii  to  the  rayil 
maniac  whose  sceptre  he  swayed.  To  save  time,  his  sister,  the  priocest- 
dowager  of  Portugal,  met  him  by  the  way;  and  at  the  same  lime  he 
bade  her  adieu,  and  resigned  into  her  hands  the  government  of  Spaia.* 
He  arrived  at  Corunna  at  the  latter  end  of  June,  and,  after  waiting  sooie 
time  for  a  favourable  wind,  finally  embarked  for  England  on  the  I3tk 
of  July.* 

Mary  and  her  council,  meantime,  retired  to  Richmond  Palace,  and  atf 
in  earnest  debate  regarding  the  reception  of  don  Philip,  and  the  statioB 
he  was  to  occupy  in  England.  Unfortunately,  Mary  had  no  precedent 
to  guide  her  in  distinguishing  between  her  duties  as  queen-regnant,  and 
the  submission  and  obe<Iience  the  marriage-vow  enforced  from  her  as  t 
wife.  It  is  true,  that  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  Isabel  of  Caitille, 
the  greatest  and  best  queen  that  ever  swayed  an  independent  sceptre; 
but  then,  on  the  other  side,  she  was  granddaughter  to  the  undoubted 
heiress  of  England,  Elizabeth  of  York,  who  had  afforded  her  the  example 
of  an  utter  surrender  of  all  her  rights  to  the  will  of  her  husband.  \\  ii 
very  evident  that  queen  Mary  considered  that  her  duty,  both  as  a  map 
ried  woman  and  a  sedulous  observer  of  the  established  customs  of  her 
country,  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  her  spooie.' 

'  Tytler's  Etlward  and  Mary,  vol.  iL  ;  Reaaud's  letter,  June  9th;  and  a  qoootiai 
in  Kemp's  Loseley  MSS. 

'  This  letter  is  better  known  than  any  of  Mary^s  correspondence,  but  as  it  is  i 
mere  piece  of  state  ceremony,  without  a  tinge  of  personal  interest,  it  is  omiQBi 
here. 

■  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  p.  38a 

^Renaiid's  Despatches;  Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  401,  402. 

•Dr.  Lingardf  vol.  vii.  p.  172. 

*  Hie  und(*fined  rights  of  a  queon-regnant  of  England  had  been  made  msaer 
of  anxious  disnusftion  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  reference  to  his  daughter  Mary.  ~Bt 
saused  to  oome  before  him  the  two  ohiefiottioesi  with  Gaidioer^hiahcp  of  Win* 
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All  the  crimes,  all  the  detestation  with  which  the  memory  of  this  niifor- 
tunate  lady  has  been  loaded,  certainly  arose,  not  from  intentional  wick- 
ednejis^  but  from  this  notion.  The  first  question  on  which  the  queeii 
tnd  her  council  came  to  issue  was,  whether,  in  the  regal  titles,  her  name 
should  precede  that  of  her  husband.  On  this  point,  Kenaud  became  very 
earnest :  "I  told  the  chancellor,"  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,"  that  neither 
divine  nor  human  law  would  sutfer  his  highness  to  be  named  last." '  The 
result  wa;*,  that  the  queen  yielded  precedence  to  the  titular  dignity  of 
Philip,  llor  next  desire  was  to  obtain  for  him  the  distinction  of  a  coro- 
nation as  king;  but,  on  this  point,  Gardiner  and  her  council  were  reso- 
lute. '^  She  had,"  they  said,  *•  been  crowned,  and  received  their  oaths, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to  the  kings,  her  ancestors,  and  what 
more  could  be  needed  ?"  Mary  then  expressed  her  wish  that  her 
wetlded  lonl  might  be  crowned  with  the  diadem  of  the  quccn-consons 
of  England,  but  that  was  negatived.'  She  was  forced  to  content  herself, 
by  providing  for  him  a  collar  and  mantle  of  the  Garter,  worth  2000/., 
with  which  he  was  to  be  invested  the  moment  he  touched  English 
ground.  She  spent  the  remainder  of  June  at  Guildford  Palace,  in  order 
to  be  near  the  southern  ports. 

It  was  the  middle  t)f  July  before  tidings  were  heard  of  the  approach 
of  the  combined  fleets,  when  the  queen  despatched  RusselU  lord-privy- 
seal,  to  receive  Philip,  who  was  expected  at  Southampton.  Mary  gave 
her  envoy  the  following  instructions,  which  afford  an  ominous  instance 
of  the  future  sway  that  Piiilip  was  to  bear,  through  her,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  England : — 

•*  I ii«ir notions  for  my  lord-privy-s^at. 

••First,  to  tell  the  king  the  whole  »tateof  the  realm,  with  all  thinKii  pertaining 
to  the  «anie,  a:«  much  a>  ye  Lnow  to  be  true.  Second,  to  oboy  hi?  ouinniinuluicnt 
in  all  thini^d.  Thirdly,  in  all  thii)};^  he  «hall  a^k  your  udvico,  to  declare  your 
optniun,  aa  bcoonieth  a  faithful  councillor  to  do. 

^'MlBT  THE  Qeiiif.»*» 

The  day  before  the  royal  cortege  departed  f:ir  Winchester,  the  book 
containing  the  list  of  the  queen's  attendants  was  broui^ht  betbre  the  privy 
council,  and  carefully  scanned  by  Gardiner  and  ArundeU  wiien  the  fol« 
lowing  odd  dialogue  took  place,  whilst  they  were  examining  the  list  of 

clic*»tt.fr,  and  Garter  kin^  of  ami:;,  to  ur^e  the  question,  Whi'iiirr  nirn  vftirc  by 
hiu*  or  courtoy  entitled  to  hold  Imronicsi,  an<l  ittlior  h«tn<mrs.  in  riu,ht  of  thrir 
wivf*'«  ?*'  In  the  <*i»ur:>u  of  the  dol>at<»,  the  kin|j:  a-'ked,  **  If  th»*  rmwn  s^hrnild  de- 
KO'^d  to  his  dnu<,rhtrr,  whether  her  husband  should  u^**  the  >tylt*  nml  title  of 
kiiiK  of  Kn^land  V  The  chief-justicM*  answered.  "  Xnc  by  ri^ht.  but  hy  ^mce^ 
because  the  crown  of  Kn({iand  is  out  of  the  law  of  courtesy,  but,  if  it  were  sub- 
ject thereto,  then  it  were  clear."  This  opinion  certainly  iniplic<l  thi'  (tower  of 
the  female  sovereign  to  confer,  by  her  speeial  fiivour,  the  tiile  of  km;:  ou  her 
hu^lnrid.  (From  sir  W.  H.  Nares  colloetionsi,  folio  MS.  p.  O'J.  fi'iiru-rly  in  the 
\v.i\  N  of  .Tohn  Anntis.  Garter  king  at  arms,  now  in  possession  of  sir  Thomas 
I'hiilipps  bart.,  of  3!id<ile  Hill,  through  who*e  favour  thi;*  exirin't  i^  i:ikrn.) 

^  Reiiaud's  I)esi)aii'h.  June  I'th.  'Martin  -*  I'hmnicle. 

'MS.  Cott.  Vesp.  F.  iii.  f.  12.  This  document  is  entirely  in  Miiry'<*  hand.  She 
styles  her  1>i'rrrithod.  kint^.  1»y  whieh  »>ii«*  must  me:in,  king  of  Ki inland,  as  the  ii^ 
re^tituri^  of  liic  kinj^lom  of  N:iph*5  had  not  taken  place. 


the  genlkiiien-«i«rau,piMiiltdtodMm  bf  the  liitptmnt,  air  Bfhf 
Ritfdift.  Whan  ther  wse  to  the  naise  of  Bdifwd  Uadeiliill,  the  b 
Gospeller,  to  whoee  joamal  thk  biomphy  bee  been  eo  mmtk  mUM: 

»>  Whet  doth  he  here?"  eeid  AnmM. 

«^  Beeenee  he  IB  en  hooeit  OMO ;  beceoee  he  beth  eervffd  qoNi  Ifart 

fiooi  the  begtiiniiig,  end  foudit  eo  wdl  finr  bar  at  Wjatt^  leballiny 

amwered  air  Hamphrey  Retebfle. 

^  Let  him  paaa,  then,''  aaid  OanUner. 

M  He  ie  an  aich  heretie,  neverdielee%'*  rejobed  Arandd. 

The  carriage  which  conveyed  the  qoeen^  hdiee,  oo  tfaia  bridd  «• 
peditioo,  vaa  a  very  droll  vehicle;  and,  redolent  aa  it  waa  with  Mi 

nt,  must  have  empeaned  the  qdendoor  of  a  modern  wBd-beaet  ahev 
I  giaphically  deaeiibed  in  one  of  Haiy'fe  own  fo]fnl  ocdea^  U 
Iowa:— 


"WvoomiMBdyoiiiOAtbe  right  hwtoC  to  deljytr  toomt  welHiripfd 
teiKkNi,  olerk  of  our  iteble,  om  wmggmci  iimb«r  wbrk  with 
end  beaobes;  and  fine  rad  eloth  tD  eover  llie  «ld  waQon,  IKofBd  wisk  ml 
rilk,  mod  lined  with  red  baekani ;  the  wmggfm  tD  be  peuitDd  ootmde  widi  n<i 
mlao  collar,  draoghti,  and  hamets  of  ni  tmiktr,  A  haniBievdoih,  with  oar  mm 
and  badges  of  our  ookMus ;  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  Mid  wagfon;  vUA 
if  Ibr  the  ladles  and  gentlewomen  of  om  privy  otauibMr.'' 

The  queen  was  at  Windsor  Castle  when  the  tidings  arrived,  that  dot 
Philip,  and  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Spain,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  sail,  had  made  the  port  of  Southampton,  Fridav,  July 
20th,  after  a  favourable  voyage  from  Corunna  of  but  seven  da3r&.^  Tbe 
queen  and  her  bridal  retinue  the  next  day  set  out  for  Winchester, 
where  she  liad  resolved  her  nuptials  should  be  celebrated ;  not  by  tbe  od- 
ftrttnnate  Cranraer,  archbishop  of  CSanterbury,  whose  right  it  was  to  per- 
form the  ceremony;  but  by  her  prime  minister,  Gaidiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester.  She  niade  her  public  entry  into  Winchester  on  Moodir,' 
July  2dd,  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  and  took  ap 
her  abode  in  the  episcopal  palace,  which  had  been  prepared  for  her  re- 
ception. 

In  the  meantime,  don  Philip  landed  on  the  20th  of  Jnly.  He  «m 
rowed  on  shore  in  a  magnificent  state  barge,  manned  by  twenty  Mcai 
dressed  in  the  queen's  liveries  of  green  and  white.  The  beige  was  liaed 
with  rich  tapestry,  and  a  seat  was  provided  for  the  prince,  covered  wA 
gold  brocade.  Mary  had  sent  this  vessel  to  meet  her  spouse,  auendcd 
by  twenty  other  barges,  lined  with  striped  cloth,  which  were  toacconuBO- 
date,  with  due  regard  to  their  several  dignities,  his  Spanish  officers  of 
state.  Among  these  was  more  than  one  historical  character;  the  dakf 
of  Alva — afterwards  in&mous  for  his  cruelties  to  the  Proleeianu  ia  the 
Netherlands — was  the  principal  in  mnk,  as  Philippe  major-domo. 

When  the  prince  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the  mole  at  Soedh 
ampton,  he  found  a  deputation  from  the  queen,  and  a  greet  concourse  of 

'  Strype*«  Meraorials.  '  Liiigard,  voL  viL  p.  1  «S* 

*  The  narrative  of  thiB  marriage  it  fcom  Ralph  Brook,  York  benUd's  Book  «f 
Precedenu,  printed  from  the  MS.  of  sir  Edward  Dering.  oombined  with  tke 
author's  original  traiulation  from  the  Italian  of  Baoardo^  piimgd  at  Vaiuceb  IM 
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nublM  and  gentry  waiting  to  receive  him.  He  was  iminmJiBtdy  ptf 
Rented  wiili  the  order  of  the  Garicr,  which  was  biickleil  hdow  his  liiMVf 
hy  the  rari  of  Arundel,  when  he  first  set  fo"l  on  En^ish  ^muniJ ;  twr 
was  likevvi^s  invested  with  a  mantir  of  blue  telcei,  Irin^I  with  gold 
and  pi-arl.  The  qneen  had  sent,  by  her  master  of  har#e,  a  beautiful 
genet  for  the  princess  use.  who  immediately  mounleil  it,  and  rtxle  to  ihe 
church  of  llie  Holy  Rood,  al  Soiilhampton,  where  he  returned  tlutrika 
for  his  safe  Toyage.  Fiom  thence  he  was  eoadueurd  to  a  very  fin* 
pularc,  ill  which  an  apartment  was  prepared  for  him.  with  a  canopy  and 
fhaif  of  stale  of  crimnon  reUet,  gold  and  pearl.  The  room  whs  huttg 
with  Borne  of  Henry  VlII.'s  be^t  arras,  ligured  with  white  ami  riimsoBf 
knd  gold  flowers,  and  bordered  with  the  tides  of  that  monarch,  in  wh<«b 
the  words,  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Head  of  the  Chnrch."  •wein  to 
ha*e  made  a  remarkable  impression  on  the  minds  of  Philip'*  aitentlanUt 
The  prince  was  dressed  simply  in  black  velvet ;  he  wurtt  a  heml  tvf 
ot  the  same,  passamentcd  with  small  gold  chains  ;  a  little  feather  droopM 
on  the  rieht  side.  There  are  letters  and  descriptions  eiiant,  which 
wonderAilly  commend  his  beauty  of  face  and  figure;  but  hin  nnmermM 
imginal  pictures  do  not  bear  out  such  assertions — his  complexion  Iwiiw 
cane-coloured,  his  hair  sandy  and  scanty — his  eyes  small,  bluci  onit 
weak,  with  9  gloomy  expression  of  face,  which  is  peculiarly  odious  ia 
■  penon  of  very  light  complexion.  A  mighty  volume  of  brarn.  althongti 
ii  sloped  loo  much  towards  the  top  of  the  he«d,  denoted  that  this  un- 
pleasant-looking prince  was  a  man  of  consideiable  abilities. 

The  following  day,  being  Friday,  don  Philip  went  to  mass,  a«cotnp»> 
Died  by  many  English  nobles,  to  whom  he  behaved  courteously,  and 
gave  ranch  satisfaction  ;  excepting  only,  they  remarked,  that  he  nevn 
rsised  his  berret-cap.  The  weather  had  set  in  with  an  incessani  dow»4 
pouring  of  wet,  such  as  an  English  July  only  is  capable  of.  ■■  It  was  ■ 
cruel  nin,"  says  the  Italian  narrator, "  on  the  Saturday ;"  ihrongh  which, 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  came  to  welcome  don  Philip,  acoom* 
paiiied  by  fifty  gentlemen,  with  rich  gold  chains  about  their  neekl^ 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  passamented  with  gold ;  and  a  hundiwl  otbw 
gentlemen,  in  black  cloth,  barred  with  gold.  The  duche»s  of  Alvi 
landed  in  the  evening,  and  was  carried  on  shore  in  a  chair  of  black  nU 
vel,  borne  by  four  of  her  gentlemen- 
Don  Philip  despatched,  the  next  morning,  hia  grand  chamberlain,  don 
Rny  Gomez  de  Silva,  with  a  magnificent  offering  of  jeweU.  of  the  value 
of  50,000  ducats,  as  a  present  to  his  royal  bride.  That  duy  being  Sun- 
day,  afler  mass  he  dined  in  public,  and  was  waited  upon  by  his  iiowly 
appointed  English  officers  of  the  household,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  hia 
Spanish  attendants,  moat  of  whom  were,  according  to  the  marrisge- 
ireaty,  obliged  to  return  with  the  Spanish  lleet.  Don  Philip  couri«d 
popularity ;  he  told  his  new  attendants,  in  Ljitin,  that  he  was  come  to 
Live  among  them  like  an  Englishman ;  and,  in  proof  thereof,  dmnk  sotnt 
ale  for  the  first  time ;  which  he  gravely  commendeJ,  "  as  the  ' 

the  country." 

In  the  midst  of  a  "  cruel  wind  and  down-pouring  rein,"  on  the 
day  morning,  the  royal  bridegroom  &i)d  his  suite  ntouui,>»l  vUtu 
_  n,t.v.  —  -r4 
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md  Mt  oal  in  grtnd  staita  and  mA&nuk  cavalcade  to  Vnoehealer,  vhHt 
the  queen  and  her  court  waited  for  iheoi.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  hd 
arrived  the  same  morainf  aa  their  escort,  with  twro  hnodred  and  fiftf 
cavaliers,  eupedbiy  mounted,  dreased  in  black  velvet,  and  weaiiog  hmtf 
gold  chains.  A  party  of  a  hundred  archen,  with  their  bowa  icai^, 
eame  on  horseback,  dressed  in  yellow  cloth,,  striped  with  len  velffli, 
and  wearing  cordons  of  while  and  crimson  silk,  bei^g  the  colonnof  lbs 
prince.  Four  thousand  spectators,  variously  mounted)  whoa  cnriori^ 
Bad  brought  together,  doMd  the  procession.  . 

Don  Philip  was,  as  usual,  dressed  in  Uack  velvet ;  bot,  oa  accoHt 
of  the  heavy  rain,  he  wore  over  aU  a  red  Mt  doak,  and  a  laifs  blsck 
hat  When  the  cavalcade  had  progreased  abo^t  two  ouiea  from  Soodh 
ampton,  the  prince  met  a  gentlemant  riding  poet,  who  peaaeDted  Un 
with  a  small  ring,  as  a  token  from  the  queen«  and  piayed  him,  in  hw 
Mume,  to  advance  no  further.  Phihp,  who  did  not  very  wdl  nndsiifd 
his  language,  and  knew  the  violent  rifsistahce  the  English  had  nsdr 
lo  his  espousing  their  queen,  apprehended  immeifiately  that  ahe  msaat  * 
warn  him  of  some  impending  clanger :  and,  calling  Alva  and  EgVMii 
apart,  drew  up,  in  consternation,  1^  the  raad^de,  for  a  fonsniiatina; 
when  an  English  lord,  aaeing  there  was  some  misapprehenaion,  i■Mi^ 
diatdy  said,  in  French,  ^Sire,  our  queen  lovingly  greeta  yonr  h^hnesi 
and  has  merely  sent  to  say,  that  she  hopes  you  will  not  commence  jom 
journey  to  Winchester  in  such  dreadful  weather.'' 

Wiien  the  prince  rightly  comprehended  the  queen's  message,  he  gil- 
landy  resolved  to  persevere  in  his  journey ;  and  his  line  of  oAreh  tgain 
moved  forward  on  the  Winchester  road ;  but  did  not  proceed  &r,  b^OtC 
another  cavalier  was  encountered,  bearing  a  long  white  wand  in  bit 
hand,  who,  addressing  the  prince  in  Latin,  informed  him,  ^  that  he  had 
the  command  of  the  county,"  and  entreated  his  leave  to  perform  his 
office.  This  being  granted,  the  gentleman  turned  his  horse,  and  raising 
his  wand  on  high,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  preceded  the  cavalcade,  the 
lain  pouring  on  his  bare  head  the  whole  way,  though  the  prince  repeair 
ediy  entreated  him  to  be  covered.^  About  a  mde  from  Winchester,  tvo 
noblemen,  from  the  queen,  came  to  meet  the  prince,  attended  by  six  of 
the  royal  pages,  attired  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  mounted  on  great  Flenusb 
coursers,  trapped  with  the  same. 

Although  Southampton  is  but  ten  miles  from  Winchester,  the  caval- 
cade moved  with  such  Spanish  gravity  and  deliberation,  that  it  was 
between  six  and  seven  o'clock  before  don  Philip  arrived  at  the  city-fate. 
^  Where,"  says  the  Italian  narrator,  ^  eight  first-rate  officials  were  sta- 
tioned, clothed  in  scariet  gowns,  who  swore  fidelity  to  the  prince." 

These  worthies  were  no  other  than  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Wia- 
chester,  who  presented  don  Philip  with  the  keys  of  the  city,  which  he 
returned.  ^A  great  volley  of  artillery  was  shot  oflT  as  he  entered  tht 
city ;  and  twelve  persons  from  the  queen,  dressed  in  red,  with  gold  as 
their  breasts  (probably  beef-eaters),  conducted  him  to  a  palace,  uotvecy 

'  Philip's  progress  to  Winchester,  so  rich  in  curious  costurae,  is  furnished  hf 
the  liftlian  eye-witness,  Baoardo.  The  prinoe  seems  to  hmTe  encouoterrU  the 
ahenff  of  Hampshire,  in  this  yery  reTereniiai  cayaliar. 
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superbly  omamenteil."    It  wns,  indeej,  lUe  dean  nf  Winchcslei 
wliere  Philip  sojoiimeil  lill  after  liia  marriMge.     There  iho  prince  alien 
his  dresa;  he  wore  hiise  nnd  nelher-alockg,  of  whim  and  ailvur,  and' 
fuperb  blarli  velvet  robe, bordered  wilh  diamonds;  tJius  attired,  h< 
Sxcil  lo  the  caihedral,  where  Ganliner  received  hint,  in  full  pontilkali 
accompanied  by  many  priests,  singing  Te  Deum ;  and,  afier  pmyi 
conducted  him  ifirough  the  cloisters,  back  la  the  dean's  liousc." 

The  quren's  (irat  interview  with  her  affianced  husband  took  place  I 
evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  when  don  Philip  was  conducled  privabtlf ' 
to  the  bishop's  palace.     Mary  received  him  "  right  lovingly,"  and  con» 
versed  wilh  him  faradiarly  in  Spanish,  for  about  half  an  houri  when  bv. 
went  bank  to  the  deanery.'  , 

The  queen  held  a  tcrand  court,  at  three  o'clock  the  next  aflernooo, 
when  she  gave  doji  I'hdip  a  public  audience.  He  cnme  on  foot  from 
ihe  deanery,  aiieuded  by  tho  lord -high-steward,  the  earl  of  Derby,  iha 
earl  of  Pe ui broke  ;  likewise  wilh  souio  of  his  Spanish  gnndees,  and  Ihtis 
wive*.  He  was  dressed  in  black  and  silver,  and  adorned  wilh  ih 
■Ignia  of  the  Garler.  The  royal  minstrels  met  him,  and  played  befc 
him;  and  the  people  shouted,  "God  save  your  grace!"  Ili 
cooducted  in  great  ctnte  to  the  hall  of  the  bishop's  palnco,  where  iho 
queen  advanced,  as  far  as  the  entrance,  to  receive  hint,  and  kissed  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  muliilude.  She  led  him  lo  the  protenco> 
chamber,  where  they  both  stood  under  the  canopy  of  state,  and  con- 
vererd  together  before  all  the  courtiers.  At  even-song  he  withdrew 
from  the  presence-chamber,  and  attended  service  at  the  cathedral, 
from  whence  he  was  conduuled,  by  lorch-lighl,  lo  hie  resilience  al  ihe 
de»ncry.' 

"|Tlie  morrow  (being  Ihe  2Bih  of  July.ond  the  festival  of  Si.  Jomes,  the 
of  Sjuin,)  had  been  appointeil  for  ihe  royal  nnpiials.  A 
•d  causeway,  covered  wilh  red  serge,  lending  lo  Iwo  ihroites  in  tho 
lir,  had  been  prepared  for  the  marriage- process  ion.  Queen  Mary 
walked  on  foot  from  the  episcopal  palace,  attended  by  her  principal 
nobility  and  ladies — her  tram  being  borne  by  her  cousin,  Margaret 
Douglas,  assisted  by  the  chamberlain,  sir  John  Gage.  She  met  her  briile- 
groom  in  ihe  choir,  and  they  look  iheir  seal*  in  ihe  chairs  of  state,  an 
altar  being  erected  between  them.  Gardiner  came  in  great  stale,  a-sstsicd 
by  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Chichester, 
IJncoln,  and  Ely,  with  ihetr  crosiers  borne  before  them. 

Philip  was  attended  lo  tlie  altar  by  sixty  Spanish  grandees  and  cava- 
liers, among  whom  were  Alva,  Medina,  ELgmoni,  and  Pescarn.  Ho  wa« 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  ricti  brocade,  bordered  with  large  pearls  and  dia- 
momls;  Ids  Inmk  hose  were  of  white  satin,  worked  with  sUver.  11« 
wore  H  'i-illnr  of  beaten  gold,  full  of  inestimable  diamonds,  at  which  hung 
the  jc»<-l  iif  the  golden  tleece^  at  his  j^nee  was  the  Garter,  studded  with 
beautiful  coloured  gema. 

The  ceremony  was  preceded  by  a  solemn  oraiion  from  Flgueroe,  regent 

Naples,  who  declare<l — "  that  his  imperial  master,  Charles  V.,  having 
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Ralph  Biook,  Vcik  Hnivlil. 
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wilh  tin  fork  heisliL 


til  n^rnt. 

^oottncted  ■  mwrnffe  between  the  qmm  oTEegiuid  end  Ui  diitf  jnrai 

being  his  ton  ino  heir,  Philipi  prinee  of  Speni — in  onler  to  BHfce  At 

pertiee  eqiitl,  hed  migned  hie  kinidon  of  NB|ibe|  eo  that  oaeen  Ifaiy 

married  a  kingi  and  ncrt  a  prinee."  r^goeroa  th«n  aiked,ia  a  lond 


^  if  there  were  an j  peraone  who  knew  any  kwM  impedioBeiit  belweai 
the  contracting  parties;  if  so^th^nright  tlwnconie  fiMthiaiid  behead.' 
The  marriage,  which  was  both  m  Latin  and  IMUii  pioeeeded,  till  I 
tame  to  the  part  of  the  ceremony  where  the  brUie  k  given.  Hw  om- 
lion  was  then  asked,  **  Who  was  to  ffiva  h«  ?**  and  it  eeema  to  hsie  tea 
a  pnssling  onC)  not  prorided  for;  men  the  maiqneea  of  WinchcsiBr,ths 
•arls  of  Derby,  Bedtiofd,  and  Fembrcke,  came  ferwaid,  and  gai^  hei^k 
the  name  of  the  whole  realm.  Upon  which  the  pecjpl*  gnv9  >  |i<Mt 
shoot,  and  pmyed  God  to  send  diem  joy.  The  wmiQg-nqg  was  hii 
on  the  bo<A,  to  be  hallowed.  Some  diaenssioo  had  pvwioosly  kim 
pkee  in  council,  regarding  thk  rkg,  whkh  the  c|iieeD  dedded,bjdB- 
elaring  she  would  not  hafe  It  adorned  with  gems,  ^  finr  rim  dioBe  to  k 
wedded  with  a  pkin  hoop  of  sold,  like  any  (Sher  maiden.^  Kkg  lUf 
fandon  the  book  three  handfius  of  Itoe  gold  coins,  and  adme  aiirtt  dmi) 
When  the  lady  Margaret  Dongks  saw  thk,  rim  opened  ^  qosm^ 
mnse,  and  her  ma|eety  was  dhasrfed  to  knOe  oa  hery  aa  afae  pal  tk 
bridal  gold  within  it 

Directly  the  hand  of  queen  Maiy  was  given  to  king  Philip,  the  euf  of 
Pembroke  advanced,  and  carried  a  sword  of  state  before  the  bridegroooi. 
which  he  had  hitherto  kept  out  of  sight  The  rc^^il  pair  returned  hand 
m  hand  from  the  high  altar.  They  seated  themselves  again  k  their 
chairs  of  state,  where  they  remained  till  mass  was  concluded.  At  tte 
proper  period  of  the  mass,  Philip  rose  from  his  pkce,  and  went  to  tk 
queen,  ^and  gave  her  the  kiss  of  peace,"  for  such  was  the  cuitoai.* 
The  titles  of  the  royal  pair  were  then  prodaimed  in  Latin  and  Engliidi; 
after  which,  sops  and  wine*  were  hallowed  and  served  to  them,  of  vUch 
they  partook,  and  all  their  noble  attendants.  Don  Philip  then  took  tk 
queen's  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  episcopal  pakce ;  both  walked,  wkn 
they  returned  from  their  marriage,  under  one  canopy,  llie  queen  alwt^ 
took  the  right  hand.  The  ceremonki  in  the  caUiedral  lasted  from  denn 
m  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  queen  was  dressed  at  her  marriage  in  the  French  style,  in  a  rok 
richly  brocaded  on  a  gold  ground,  with  a  long  train  splendidly  botdoed 
with  pearls  and  dkmonds  of  great  sine.  The  krge  re^as  sleeves  wen 
turned  up  with  clusters  of  ^d  set  with  pearis  and  dkmonds.    Ber 

chaperon  or  coif  was  borderMl  with  two  rows  of  kige  diamonds.    V» 

-^— ^^-^^■^-^-^-^^^-^^-^^— ^-^■^— — "-'~— ^— ^— *~"~-^— — ^— ^— — '■  ■  ■*  ■  ■  -  — — — 

^  The  York  herald  only  mentions  the  gold ;  the  Italian  narmioc  adds  the  lilicr, 
which  was  no  doubt  correct,  ai  in  the  C^holio  ritnat  to  this  day,  the  bridefieoBi 
presents  the  bride  with  gold  and  silver  money.  It  is  the  York  herald  who  hsi 
preserved  the  little  by-scene  betWeen^the  queen  and  her  ooiisin.  It  appeals,  lif 
Mr.  Blencowe's  Sydney  Papers,  this  very  amiable  custom  wm  eoutiiMei  at  At 
marriages  of  the  conntiy  Bobtlity  and  gentry  oT  the  chvioh  of  SnglaiHl  10  ^ 
Revolution.  The  bridegroom  of  Lucy  Sydney  pm  200  g«iiieas  on  the  besk,  st 
the  important  clause  in  the  marriage-serTioe,  **  with  ail  my  worldly  goods  I  thss 
endow."    After  all^  ol  i  castoms  «i«  bsst  lor  the  ladief. 

'Baoardo.  ' The  ItaUan  say%  faiseoita  and  Ipoolsi* 


cime  {^wn.flr  klnle,  worn  bennith  the  robe,  wu  of  wliile  nlin.  wrought 
trilh  silver  On  hrr  breasi  (lie  ({iicen  wore  Umt  rptnarkalile  diHinam]  of 
IMalimible  vklue,  sent  to  her  as  a  gill  from  king  Philip,  whilst  hv  wu 
■till  in  S|)ain,  by  Ihe  tnnrquis  i]e  Los  jVares.  Su  fur.  ihe  dfCBi  WHi  ut 
food  Uuie,  bul  ihe  aililition  o[  scarlet  shoes  and  brodeqiiins,  and  ■  blaek 
tsl*»t  srarf,  aililwl  lo  this  cosiume  by  the  rnyal  bride,  eon  scnrrelv  bn 
ronaidered  iinpriiveinents.  The  chair  im  whirh  qunrn  iMmy  sal  :s  siill 
■hown  at  Wiiiphesler  Cslheclral;  report  says,  il  was  a  prescnl  (roia 
Rome,  and  was  hlnsW  by  the  pope. 

Tlie  hall  of  the  episcopal  palace  in  which  the  bridal  bani|UPl 
spread,  was  hung  with  arras  striped  with  gold  and  silk ;  it  had  a  stalely 
Jaia  raixed  al  this  upper  end,  ascended  by  fonr  sleps.  The  seats  for 
queen  Mary  and  her  sponse  were  placed  on  ihis.  under  one  cgnopj*, 
befure  which  llleir  diniier-lable  was  seL  Betaiv  the  dais  were  apreu 
various  tables,  where  the  queen^s  ladies,  the  Spanish  frnndc*^-  >)ieiT 
wives,  and  the  English  nobility,  were  TeaateH.  Bishop  Ganlini>r  dinetl 
U  the  royal  table,  which  was  served  with  plole  of  solid  gold ;  and  ■ 
cupboard,  of  nine  stages  full  of  gold  rases  and  silver  dishes,  wax  placed 
full  in  view,  for  ornament  rather  than  use.  In  a  gallery  op|)Osite.  wH 
placed  a  band  of  admirable  musicians,  who  pUycd  a  sweet  ronrert,  til) 
four  heralds  entered,  attired  in  their  regal  msniles,  and,  between  the  firat  ] 
and  second  cnursea,  pronounced  a  conj^tulatory  Latin  .oration  in  the 
name  of  the  realm,  likewise  a  panegyiio  in  piaiae  of  holy  malrimoRf. 
The  Winchester  boys  had  written  Latin  epiihalamiums.  which  they 
recited,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  queen.  After  the  banquet,  king  Philip 
returned  thanks  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  and  the  other  English 
nobility;  and  the  queen  spoke  very  graciously  to  the  Spanish  grandees 
and  their  noble  ladies,  in  their  own  language.  The  tablei  were  taken  up 
at  s:x  o'clock,  and  danning  comtnenced;  but  the  whole  gay  scene  wis 
concluded  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  queen  and  king  Philip  retired  frutn 
the  ball. 

While  these  grand  stale  festivals  were  proceeding,  private  grudges  and 
quarrels  were  going  forward,  among  her  niajeilv's  Protestant  and  Caiho- 
lic  attendants.  The  Hot  Gospeller,  Hr.  Edward" Underbill— whose  lively 
journal  gives  the  best  idea  of  ihe  interior  of  the  palace  during  the  leign 
of  our  lirsl  queen-rcgnani — was  on  duty  in  the  preBence-cliamber  nt 
Winchester,  and  performed  his  olEce  of  assisling  in  carrying  up  the 
dishes  at  the  wedding  banquet.  He  never  chose  to  give  up  his  post  of 
guarding  the  queen's  person ;  though  his  adverfarr,  Norreya.  who  wna 
promoted  lo  the  place  of  queen's  usher,  again  renewed  his  persecutions. 
A  day  or  two  after  the  royal  marriage,  Norreys  cnme  from  his  station, 
at  the  door  of  the  queen's  private  sitting-room,  into  the  presence-chnro- 
ber.  when  the  gentlemen-al-amis  all  made  reverence  lo  him,  ns  his  pbce 
requiret).  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Edward  Uuderhill.  and  asked  him, 
"What  he  did  there  f" 

"Marry,  sir!"  replied  the  undaunted  Protestant, "  what  do  you  do 
here  f" 

"■  You  are  ver\-  short  with  me."  observed  Norreys, 

*  I  will  fbrbev,"  rejoined  Undcihill, "  mil  ai  wa\M-tv  to^  vVvt  "Jwt*  -(«* 
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be  in ;  if  yoa  were  of  the  crater  ehunber,  I  would  te  ehoftor  wid^yoi 
You  were  the  door-keeper  when  we  waited  al  the  qineen^  table.  Tow 
office  is  not  to  find  AiuU  with  me  for  dang  mj  duty.  1  am  at  thk  liv 
appointed  to  eenre  her  majeeQr  by  th<iee  who  an  in  anlhociiy  oadcr  ko, 
•who  know  me  well." 

^They  shall  know  yon  better," retnmed  hie  foafC^and  the  quean  tkoP 

Mr.  Cdrerley,  one  of  UnderhillVoomiadeS|  brother  lo  ar  Jafaa  Gil- 
▼eriey  of  Gheehire,  then  interpoeed,  awrinf<  — 

^  In  good  faith,  Mr.  Norreys,  yon  do  not  wdH;  thia  ganll—M,  eer 
fellow,  hath  served  queen  Mary  a  long  tiine;  he  baa  been  etar  nadf  to 
venture  his  lile  in  h^  serrioe,  and  at  die  last  troubles  waa  as  Ibrwwial 
any  one  to  gimrd  her.  He  is  now  appointed,  at  teiy  greal  cha^pi(ai 
we  all  are),  to  serve  her  sgain.  MeBiinks  you  do  aaore  Ibau  <ke  pntof 
a  gentleman  to  seek  to  dischaige  hin." 

^  Ye  all  hold  together,"  growled  Norreys. 

*^  Else  were  we  worse  than  beasts  1"  rstortad  ChHwlej. 

And  Bfaster  Nofre3rs  retreated,  grambling,  to  his  poal  aft  Iba  mmmh 
door.  If  he  ever  carried  his  threats  into  execatioB,  of  idling  lalei  id 
her  majesty,  of  the  valiant  Hot  OoapeUar,  it  is  oertaisi  thai  be  aaNr 
anoceeded  in  injuring  him. 

The  Spanish  fleet  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Flanders  the  next  day;  havifl| 
first  lauded  eighty  genets  belonging  to  don  Philip,  of  such  perfect  bftutT 
that  they  could  not  be  surpassed.  A  number  of  SJpaniards,  to  the  amouBt 
of  four  thousand,  who  had  intended  to  land  in  England  with  don  Pbilip. 
were  extremely  disappointed  at  finding  that  their  presence  was  forbkMeo 
in  the  island,  by  the  queen's  marriage-articles.  Four  or  fire  baodred 
persons,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  fools  and  bufibons  (belongiof 
to  the  suites  of  the  grandees  of  high  rank  immediately  attending  on  doo 
Philip),  were  permitted,  however,  to  come  on  shore.  This  was  the  lok 
Spanish  force  that  accompanied  tiie  queen's  bridegroom. 
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Queen  Mary  and  her  bridegr€K)m  visit  Basing  Honse— Leave  Winehmer  In 
Windsor — Mary^s  interview  with  Elizabeth  at  Ham ptoo  Ccmrt— Opens Pariii- 
ment — Cardinal  Pole  received  by  the  queen — Ttiey  recooeile  Engiaiid  wi* 
tlie  pope — Queen's  tournament  and  Christmas  festival*— Her  dreedftil  Utoeii 
— ^DiMippoiutment  of  uflWpring — Horrible  persecution*— CoBtinned  illaew  of 
the  queen — Scandals  regarding  king  Philip— His  depnrUire  flVom  BofiaiMi— 
Queen's  wreu*lied  >tate  of  health — Plots  and  distorbenoes — Sfary  pardoei 
lord  Bmy  at  the  suit  of  his  lady — ^Mary  riaits  her  aitter  at  Hmtfield — Gires  a 
l&te  and  concert  u>  Elizabeth  at  RidunoDd-— Bstnni  of  kiag  rfciiiy    Qsn« 
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^ecIftTes  war  with  France — ^Philip  again  leaves  England — ^Bnttle  of  St.  Quintin 
— Di»pute  with  king  Philip  regarding  Elizabeth's  uiHrriHgt.^ — Qu*>en'8  letter  lo 
him — Philip  sends  to  her  his  cousin,  the  duchess  of  Lorraine — Queen  Mary^s 
jealouity  and  anger — She  cuts  to  pieces  the  portrait  of  Philip  —  Declining 
health  —  Her  personal  appearance — Portraits — Loss  of  Calais — Her  words 
coDcerning  it — Intermittent  fever — Her  messages  to  Elizabeth — To  cardinal 
Pole — Her  deatli — Enibalnied — Lies  in  state  in  St,  James's  Chapel — Stately 
funeral — Requiem  in  Brussels  Cathedral — Will — Charities — De^ires  that  her 
mother  should  be  buried  by  her — Uer  motto. 

QjCEEN  Mart  and  her  spouse  went  to  Basing  House,  the  morning  after 
their  marriage,  and  were  splendidly  entertained  there,  by  the  lord-trea- 
surer Paulet,  marquess  of  Winchester.  They  finally  left  Winchester 
within  a  week  of  the  marriage,  and  went  to  Windsor  Castle,  where  a 
grand  festival  of  the  Garter  was  held  on  Sunday,  August  5th,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  admission  of  king  Philip  to  the  order.  The  following  Tues- 
day was  devoted  to  a  species  of  hunting  little  practised  in  England : 
toils  were  raised  in  Windsor  Forest  four  miles  in  lengdi,  and  a  great 
number  of  deer  slaughtered.  The  queen  and  her  spouse  removed  to 
Richmond  Palace,  August  the  9th,  and  stayed  there  till  the  27ih,  when 
they  embarked  on  the  Thames,  and  rowed  in  great  pomp  to  South wark, 
where  they  landed  atGardiner^s  palace;  and,  passing  through  Southwark 
Park  lo  Suffolk  Place,  (once  the  pleasant  residence  of  Mary  Tudor  and 
Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,)  they  sojourned  there  for  the  night.' 

At  noon,  next  day,  they  crossed  London  Bridge  on  horseback,  attended 
by  a  stalely  retinue  of  English  nobles  and  Spanish  grandees.  They  were 
received  in  the  city  with  the  usual  display  of  pageantry ;  among  which 
the  circumstance  most  noted  was,  that  a  figure  representing  Henry  VIII. 
held  a  book,  as  if  in  act  of  piesentation  to  the  queen,  on  which  was 
iiiscribeil  *^  Verbum  Dei.''  The  queen  was  oflfended,  and  the  words 
were  obliterated  so  hastily,  with  a  painting-brush,  tha^  the  fingers  of  the 
figure  were  wiped  out  with  them. 

Philip  brought  over  a  quantity  of  bullion,  sufHcient  to  fill  ninety- 
seven  chests,  each  chest  being  a  yard  and  a  quarter  long.  This  treasure 
was  piled  on  twenty  carts ;  it  was  displayed  with  some  ostentation  on 
this  occasion,  in  its  progress  to  the  Tower  to  be  coined.  The  citizens 
were  much  pleased  with  this  teplenishment  to  the  currency,  so  dreadfully 
exhausted  and  debased  by  Henry  VII!.  and  the  regencies  of  his  son. 

The  queen,  after  holding  her  court  at  Whitehall,  dismissed  for  a  time 
the  crowds  of  English  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had  assembled,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  to  celebrate  her  marriage.  It  was  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  which  interrupted  the  nuptial  festivities,  since  Mary 
ordered  a  court  mourning  for  him,'  **  because,''  adds  lieylin,  ^*  she  loved 
him  entirely."  On  occasion  of  this  mourning  she  retired  to  Hampton 
Court,  where  she  remained  for  some  time  in  profound  retirement  with 
her  husband.  Here  an  important  change  took  place  in  tlie  customs  of 
English  royalty,  which  gave  mortal  oflence  to  the  people.  ^  Formerly," 
luumiured  the  populace,  ^  the  gates  of  the  palace,  where  the  royal 
ikmily  resided,  were  set  open  all  day  long,  and  our  princes  lived  iu 
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paUie ;  bat  since  the  SpaoUh  wedlock,  Hanpton  Conit  gem  art  doaidi 
and  every  man  mnet  give  an  accoant  of  hit  enaod  befofe  enlerinf .'' 

It  is  a  point  of  no  little  difficulty  to  aacertaio  tiw  predae  liaia  whm 
qoeen  Mary  was  reconciled  to  her  sisteTf  since  the  whole  toDour  of  the 
(acts,  and  the  chronological  arrangemeiil  in  which  thej  are  cast  by 
general  histoiy,  are  totally  at  Tariance. 

The  difficnlty' seems  to  have  arisen  frooi  Fox's  iseertioDf  that  EUa- 
beth  continued  in  hard  durance,  a  year  and  a  half  longer  than  she  leally 
did.  Recent  discoyeries  indubitably  prove,  that  Mary  pennitted  hit 
sister  to  appear  in  state,  at  the  festivities  of  the  ensuing  Christmas  of 
1664.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  such  a  step  was  taken,  previously 
to  the  private  reconciliation  of  the  royal  sisters.  We  therefore  ventait 
to  suggest  that  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between  queen  Mary 
and  the  princess  Elisabeth,  at  Hampton  Court|  in  the  autumn '  of  1554, 
instead  of  the  spring  of  1555. 

Qjueen  3Iary  received  the  princess  Eliabeth,  who  had  been  brought 
under  a  strong  guard  from  Woodstock,  in  her  bedchamber  at  Hampton 
Court,  at  ten  o^clock  at  night  When  the  princess  entered  the  queen^t 
presrncc,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  protested,  with  streaming  eyes  ant! 
ill  earnest  language,  ^  her  truth  and  loyalty  to  her  sovereign  majesty, 
let  whosoever  assert  the  contrary.^'  Queen  Mary  replied,  somewhat 
sliarply — 

^  You  will  not  confess  your  offence,  1  see,  but  rather  stand  stoutly  od 
your  truth.     1  pray  God  your  truth  may  become  manifest!" 

^  If  it  is  not,"  said  the  princess,  ^  1  will  look  for  neither  favour  nor 
pardon  at  your  majesty ^s  hands." 

^^  Well,  then,"  said  the  queen,  ^  you  stand  so  stiffly  on  your  truth, 
belike  you  have  been  wrongfully  punisheti  ?" 

^  I  must  not  say  so  to  your  majesty,"  replied  Elizabeth. 

*•  But  you  will  report  so  to  others,  it  seenieth,"  rejoined  Mary. 

**  No,  an"*  please  your  majesty,"  replied  the  princess,  '*  I  have  borne, 
and  must  hear,  the  burden  theieof;  but  I  humbly  beseech  your  grace's 
gocKJ  opinion  of  me,  as  1  am,  and  ever  have  been,  your  majesty's  true 
subject." 

The  ((ueen  turned  away  with  a  half  soliloquy,  in  Spanish,  —  uttering, 
audibly,  »*  Goil  knoweth." ' 

If  the  intercepted  correspondence  between  Elizabeth  and  the  French 
ambassador  was,  at  that  moment,  in  Mary^s  thoughts,  she  could  scarcely 
•ay  less.  The  story  goes,  that  king  Philip  had  interceded  for  Elizabeth; 
that  he  caused  her  to  be  sent  for,  that  she  might  partake  the  marriagv 
festivities,  and  that  he  was,  during  this  interview,  hidden  behind  the 
tapestry,  to  prevent  his  wife^s  harsh  treatment  of  her  sister.  But  those 
who  know  how  eagerly  the  Spanish  ambassadoi  sought  Elizabeth^s  life 

'Stow  in  hid  Annals  plnces  this  interview  at  the  Easter  of  1555,  when,  be 
kajTH.  queen  Mary  Imd  **  taken  to  ber  cliamber"  at  Hampton  Court,  in  expectation 
of  lying:  in.  Thi«  ciiti»  ot£  at  onoe,  one  twelvemonth  of  Elizabeth's  impriton* 
ment,  for  >pei*(l  and  Fux  assert  tliat  ahe  was  in  captivity  two  yoari. 

*  Fox,  who  implies  that  he  ha<i  the  incident  from  Elizabeth  herself;  Ukewije 
tec  Heywoo'l «  blUxabolii. 


the  preceding  spring,  will  finij  some  difficulty  in  believing  ih&t  Philip 
WHS  a  better  JrienJ  to  her  Ihnn  ihe  queen.' 

The  inlertiew  lermiiisteJ  amipably  between  tlie  Bislers,  for  the  queen 
[>ui  on  Elizabeth's  finger  a  costly  rtn^,  as  a  jileilge  of  amity ;  and  I^alff  | 
ndiU,  that  she  said  impressively,  "  Whether  you  be  guilty  or  inn'icenU  ^^ 
forgive  you."    The  queen  had  given  her  a  ring  at  by  aftcessim 
inken  to  recall  their  Inve,  if  Elixaheth  ever  atood  in  danger.     EliXHb<>iq 
bad  sent  it  to  her  in  the  hour  a(  deep  distress,  at  VVhiichull.     Mary  hwi 
prolmbly  retained  it  till  this  instant. 

The  queen  recommended  sir  Thomas  Pope  to  her  sinter,  as  eoiuplt  j 
iToIler  of  her  household.    She  mentioned  him  as  a  person  of  ImmanilwT^ 
prudence,  and  altogether  of  such  qualities,  as  would   render  her  homi 
pleasant  and  hippy ;  and  the  sequel  proved  that  the  queen  reiilly  plac 
about   her  sister  no  gaoler,  but  a  man  of  honour  and  gooti  reeliii|_ 
Whenever  ihi'  eelebraled  interview  took  place,  it  is  certain  that,  althoui  _ 
most  trying  circumBlances   afterwards   occnrrecl,  owing   to   DJs»bet£V 
own  imprudence  in  listening  to  fortunetellers;*  and,  moreover,  two  <'' 
three  dangerous  plots  were  concocted  among  her  servants ;  yet  she  lie* 
lost  the  privilege  of  access  to  her  sister,  or  was  again  put  under  JttK 

The  meeting  of  Mary 'a  third  parliament,  November  11th.  dte 
from  her  autumnal  letirement  lo  her  palace  of  Whitehall.  Her  pror« 
tion  Id  open  it  was  an  equestrian  one  of  peculiar  splendour.  Kit 
Philip  rode  by  her  side,  wearing  his  berrel  cap  and  black  velvet  doubUb^ 
A  aword  of  slitle  was  borne  before  each,  in  token  of  their  independeBf  | 
totereignties.  The  queen  was  mounted  on  a  trained  courier,  whoM 
impte  chest  was  decorated  with  rosettes  and  bands  of  gems,  whiie  « 
housing  of  cloth  of  gold  descended  below  the  saddle-step.  The  atti- 
tude of  her  equestrian  portraits  proves  that  she  rode  on  the  bench-side 
saddle,  although  Catherine  de  Medicis  hud  already  iutrodueed  the  pom- 
melled one  now  in  use  She  wore  a  small  coif,  a  band  of  the  most 
cixtly  jewel"  pnssed  over  her  head,  and  clasped  under  the  chin  ;  the 
iipanish  mantilla  ved  hung  in  broad  lappets  from  the  crown  eX  her  head 
to  her  waist.  Her  dress  opened  from  the  throat  to  the  chest,  wilh  a 
verv  small  nitTi  called  &  partlet;*  it  showed  a  earcsnet  of  jewels  round 
the  throat,  connected  with  a  splendid  awche  and  pear  pearl  I'astened  on 
the  cheat.  The  sleeves,  slashed,  and  moderately  full  towards  the  elbow, 
were  gathered,  at  the  wrist,  into  ruffles  and  jewelled  bracelets.  The 
corsage  of  the  dress,  tight  and  tapering,  was  girt  at  the  waist  wilh  b 
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*GrPB'>rio  Leii's  life  of  quern  Eliznbetli,  wiiliea  flom  a 
non  or  lord  Aylesbury,  r«ien  of  Chnrlcu  II, 

'"J'r'l'"'«  Slate  Papers,  Bdwsrd  and  Mary,  vol.  ii.  Tbo  curious 
vKauiinalion  at  Dr.  Dee  and  olhrt  conjurer*,  for  vistlint;  Ktiulwili.  ai 
hrt  nativity,  and  that  of  the  queen  and  Philip,  will  ba  dwelt  on  iri  lie 
itiK  fariagrapfir.     Deo  wflerBd  cioriBneinent  as  a  onsiliutor  of  Packer  i 


'Called  Ml,  becnuM 


of  Klinih--lh. 


oofddfaw  of  fMBi.  T\m  Mgi  €i  Am  nkmwm  apm  bomfhm 
but  closed  at  pletsare  by  agieliy  or  elMpsy  itidiWiri  widi  jewali.  Sieh 
«•  the  TidiiiiHireM  of  IwUm  of  ndk^*  Utm  die  aoMtroos  frrth^pU 
use  introdueed,  whkk  wee  worn  eves  )»  honebeck. 

The  qneett  wm  extnoiely  aifnt  with  her  priiwnent  to  reetiae  lb 
hnde,  whieh  bed,  hem  eented  li^  her  father  iroiB  the  chnrch,  and  dninr 
boted  among  the  partiaana  of  dm  meaanw.  Had  the  Engliah  piilah 
menta  been  aa  firm  m  the  defence  of  the  Proteatanl  fiulh,  and  of  lb 
lives  of  their  fellow-creaturea,  aa  they  waie  of  theae  ill-fpotien  fpod^ 
the  anoala  of  the  firat  qoeeo-wgnant  wooU  hava  been  dnr  of  all  aiaa 
of  peraeention.  Bat  the  raekbaa  feciliijr  with  wUeh  they  paaiadlMn 
lor  buminf  their  Proteatant  feUow-aubfeati,  forma  a  strong  contiaitia 
their  earaeatneia,  when  a  hint  glanced  againat  the  mammon  thqr  tally 
worahipped ;  many  atmek  their  handa  on  ^hair  awoida,  aflknuw,  win 
oatha,  ^  that  they  would  never  pari  with  their  Mftf  landa  while  they 
aonld  wield  a  weapon.''  Which  voMlntioa.being  told  to  the  qoaenyib 
aaid,  ^ahe  meat  content  heiaelf  with  aetting  them  a  good  ezampfeibf 
davoting  the  landa  ahe  fonnd  in  poaaemioa  St  the  oaown  to  the  aoppoii 
of  learning,  and  the  relief  of  the  meet  daatitnte  poor."  Ber  eoaadl 
represent^  that  if  ahe  gave  theae  revemiea  away,  ane  eoidd  not  aappoit 
the  splendour  of  her  crown.    She  replied — 

^  That  she  preferred  the  peace  of  ber  conscience  to  ten  such  crowns 
m  England.^'' 

Mary  knew  that  cardinal  Pole  was  on  his  way  to  England,  with  aa- 
thority  from  pope  Julius  to  reconcile  the  country  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
He  likewise  brought  a  bull,  confirming  these  worshippers  of  their  owa 
interest  in  possession  of  their  spoils.  She  had  sent  her  trusty  knight, 
air  Edward  Hastings,  who  was  the  cardinal's  nephew,  as  his  escort  to 
England,  accompanied  by  lord  Paget.  Sir  William  Cecil  (afterwards 
lord  Burleigh)  attached  himself  as  a  volunteer  agent,  on  this  missioa  oi 
inviting  the  papal  supremacy  into  this  country ;'  thus  afibrding  an  addi- 
tional instance  to  the  nuiny  furnished  by  history,  that  the  leaders  of  per- 
secutions have  been  almost  invariably  reuegadea.  But  the  ardent  aspiia- 
tions  of  this  man  of  many  religions  for  office,  were  utterly  slighted  by 
queen  Mary,  for  which  he  boie  her  memory  a  burning  grudge. 

The  queen  bestowed  on  cardinal  Pole  every  mark  of  honour,  on  hit 
arrival  in  England.  He  came  by  water  from  Graveeend ;  and  fixing  the 
large  silver  cross,  emblem  of  his  legantine  authority,  in  the  prow  of  hit 
aiate-barge,  its  progress  was  surveyed  with  mixed  emotions  by  the  citi- 
zens, who  lined  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  as  he  was  rowed  to  Wliite- 

'  Mary  is  thus  represente<l  on  her  great  seal.  Mr.  Plaocb^  has  given  an  eques- 
trian figure  of  her,  in  most  respects  similar ;  a  picture  of  Marguerite  of  Sarojr, 
daushter  of  Francis  I.,  is  still  at  Versailles,  in  costume  alike  in  some  particular^. 

*  fiurnet's  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.  The  chronology  of  this  event  Iia«  btra 
inis-stated.  It  nnut  have  occurred  before  the  publication  of  pope  Julius  ULs 
)K)litJc  confirmation  of  the  monastic  grants  to  their  bohlers,  proclaimed  by  car- 
dinal Pole,  on  hi»  arrival ;  beeaute  the  queen  would  not  have  gainsayed  the  foft* 
behest y  after  it  wtu  mmie  known, 

'  ^^ee  the  curious  discoveries  of  Mr.  Tytler,  in  his  researches  at  the  State  Vwpr^ 
Office,  Edward  and  Mary,  occupying  tue  latter  part  of  the  latft  votuma. 
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lall.  Bishop  Gardiner  received  him  at  the  water-gate,  kinff  Philip  at- 
Jie  principal  entrance,  and  the  queen  herself^  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

Festivities  on  a  grand  scale  succeeded  his  arrival.  A  tournament  was 
^eld  —  the  last  in  England,  which  was  attended  by  royal  and  noble 
breigners.  It  was  published  in  the  queen's  presence-chimber,*  to  take 
ylace  November  25th,  1554.  Her  majesty  distributed  the  prizes  with 
Her  own  hand ;  and  k4ng  Philip  was  one  of  the  combatants.  The  first 
[NTixe  Mary  gave  was  ^  for  the  best  armour  and  the  most  gallant  entry.'' 
Iking  Philip  was  pronounced  only  second  best  in  this  case ;  and  the 
i|aeen  bestowed  her  prize  of  a  rich  owche  on  don  Frederic  de  Toledo. 
The  candidates  for  the  sword  prize  are  thus  described :  ^  Sir  George 
Howard  (brother  to  the  unfortunate  queen  Katharine  Howard)  fought 
reiy  well ;  don  Adrian  Garcias  better ;  and  sir  John  Perrot  best  of  all ; 
iod  to  him  the  queen  gave  in  reward  a  ring  set  with  a  fine  diamond." 

Public  report  insisted  that  sir  John  Perrot  was  the  queen's  half  bro- 
ther. He  was  a  knight  of  gigantic  stature,  and  bore  a  strong  resem« 
Uance  to  Henry  VHl.  He  was  a  noted  character  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
'^At  the  pike  in  rank,  Thomas  Percy  (afterwards  restored  by  queen  Mary 
M  seventh  earl  of  Northumberland)  acquitted  himself  right  valiantly; 
don  Carlo  di  Sanguine,  with  better  fortune ;  but  don  Ruy  Gomez  best 
of  all ;  and  to  him  the  queen's  majesty  gave  a  ring.  The  last  course 
was  a  tourney  with  the  foil.  Lord  William  Howard,  the  high-admiral, 
fought  with  high  commendation ;  the  marquess  of  Torre  M ayore  ex- 
ceeded him;  but  king  Philip  surpassed  all;"  to  whom  queen  Mary 
gave,  nothing  loth,  the  prize  of  a  diamond  ring. 

The  queen  was  extremely  ill  on  the  day  she  had  appointed  to  intro- 
duce the  mission  of  cardinal  Pole  to  parliament ;  and  as  she  could  not 
go,  as  usual,  to  Westminster,  she  was  forced  to  take  the  privileges  of  an 
invalid,  and  convene  her  peers  and  commons  in  her  great  jiresence* 
chamber,  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  Here  she  was  carried  to  her 
throne,  attended  by  all  her  ladies.'  King  Philip  was  seated  under  the 
•ane  canopy,  but  at  the  queen's  left  hand.  A  seat  of  dignity  was  placed 
for  the  cardinal  at  the  queen's  right  hand,  but  at  a  due  distance  from  the 
rojral  canopy. 

The  1  Old-chancellor  Gardiner  commenced  the  business  of  the  day 
with  this  quaint  address : — 

■'My  lord»  of  the  upper  house  and  my  mtuMttn  of  the  nether  house  here 
present,  the  right  reverend  father  in  God,  luy  lord  cardinal  Pole,  le^ratc  a  la'ert, 
\b  come  from  the  apostolic  sec  of  Rome  as  ambassador  to  the  king  and  (jiuhmi  s 
m^esties,  upon  one  of  the  weightiest  causes  that  ever  happened  in  this  realm. 
Which  ambassade  (their  majesty's  pleasure  is)  to  bo  5i;{nified  by  his  own  mouth, 
fou  giving  attentive  and  inclinable  ear  to  his  grace,  who  is  now  ready  to  declare 
iha  Muno." 

Cardinal  Pole  then  stood  up,  and,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length 
and  eloquence,  recapitulated  his  own  sufferings  and  exile ;  and  with  the 

•Stmwberry-hill  MS.,  from  Harloian  collection.  The  tournament  wns  prrv 
elaimed  in  the  presencenshamber  (the  white-tiall  of  Westminster  Palace)  to  take 
place  at  Wp!»iminft<»r. 

*  Holingsii(*d  and  Grafton.  Tlie  Parliamentary  jouraala  say  this  ceremony  took 
place  on  the  27th  of  Noveuiber. 


M  ■  iMBp  iMaalud  by  aiWer**  wiul*,  tliTunpti  4 
W  kMt  aliifhl,  la  llw  hopM  nf  mtfjr,  ■ml  row  alnd  «  bvigti  ndh 
la  Iht  cuune  of  ibe  spH^K  ib«  eanliiMl  htaMl,  ••  tiMi  Im  M 
>  OoM  pop*  iuliw  IIL  u>  «bK>|va  Uic  EogiHht  withoui  prmow 
llicMl  of  IM  dwell  luHia  diKnbutrd  bf  lleaty  VIIL" 

■  iwnwtwli'    MWWUncnrq    nf   Ihn    anile raunding    wa*,   thn  the 

■  of  pwUuncali  by  fmonil   roiuFDL,'  prrraireil  a  petition   to  the 
S  pnjring  fer  naonciliatu>n  witii  the  ser.  irf  Itiime. 

I  MZI  morolng  the  queen,  her  laitin,  king  Ptiitip.  and  ihp  cardinil, 
Mr  f\Mcm  u  bdore,  wben  the  pcera  uiil  cmuitKium,  Inl  by  Oar- 
■IpUtt  murt^tt  tlie  prfaentM-chaniber.  and  praMntod  ib«  pediioa 
~.  fMittuital  Id  the  nivul  imir,  Philip  aitcl  Mary  row,  aniJ  doin^  K- 
TCrrni^r  !■.■  il.c  raniinai,  ik-livcn-ii  <lii>  i>fiiii<>n  to  him,  wh.i  receiTcd  il 
wilh  glad  emoiion  al  their  hand*.  He  delivet«d  a  few  worda  of  thaakt 
lo  Gud,  and  then  ordered  hia  commisiion  from  the  pope  lo  be  read  alood. 
Thif  ended,  tiie  peer*  and  commoni  fell  ou  their  koae*,  and  the  cardi- 
mI  prunt>unc«!d  xileninly  tiii  absolution  and  benediction.  The  whole 
MMiiibly  then  fullowed  the  4ueen  and  her  spouM  to  Sl  Stephen's  chapel, 
wbare  Fe  Ueum  w&b  aunKi  which  ended  the  ceremoay. 

Queen  Mary  waa  struck  with  a  relapse  of  illneM  during  this  aolemDily, 
no  agitating  waa  it  to  her.  She,  howerer,  trusted  that  her  indispocltioD 
waa  owing  lo  her  aiiuation,  which  promised  (she  persuaded  herself)  u 
heir  to  her  crown.  Her  health  rallied  sufficiently  to  permit  her  •ppel^■ 
■uce  at  the  Chrisinjas  festival,  which  was  kept  with  more  than  nsaal 
■plendour,  on  account  of  her  marriage,  and  the  reconciliation  lo  Rome. 

Juat  at  this  time  tlie  queen  expressed  her  pity  for  air  John  Cheke,  bal 
did  not  pardon  him  of  her  own  accord ;  she  leferred  his  case  to  Gajib- 
ner.  His  offence  was  nut  a  small  one,  for  he  had  written  the  letter  froa 
the  council,  which  branded  the  queen  with  illegitimacy  in  the  coanetf 
Utms,  and  lauiitingly  advised  her  to  offer  her  homage  to  queen  Jtos. 
It  was  the  ollice  of  sir  William  Cecil  to  write  all  letters  of  council,  boi 
he  shifted  this  on  poor  sir  John  Cheke,  wilh  a  dexterity  on  which  be 
■Aerwards  greatly  plumed  himself.' 

In  one  of  sir  John  Cheke's  supplicatory  letters  lo  Gardiner,  (iM 

'  Pnrl.  Hiiuiry.  vol.  iii.  p,  3^,  from  which,  witli  Omrge  Feirers  fot  ooaaw^ 
Ihii  litiiiiiliir  >CL'iii-  ia  taken.  The  propoiUDii  of  tlie  Proiesianu  lo  ilie  Catbolia 
in  EtiKlaiiil.  in  liie  X'iitn  o(  £Jwanl  VI.,  is  ttiu*  nieiitiixied  in  a  cooQileiitial  M" 
of  lonl  I'ancl  u>  iho  proieeior  Soroersel,  June  7ili,  1541): — "The  uK  of  IheoU 
rpli||><iii  ■•  foibiJJen  liy  law,  and  the  use  of  ibe  new  is  not  fct  prinlsil  ia  ibr 
tluiiiiu'lia  uf  eleven  or  twelve  pan*  of  ihu  realm,  what  counleoancB  wevei  ni'X 
niakr  uutwufijly,  lo  pleaae  llieni  ia  whom  lije}'  •««  the  power  resieih." — Sujf' 
Betofcl.,  vol,  X,.  p,  110. 

'bee  liiicunau*naitaixv»,fa:uithiMli&'Cftl«i'aSmaPapan,ad  toL  Edwarf 
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PmIim,  dated  December  1554,'  he  makes  use  of  these  words  :  I  hear 
loeen  Mary's  noble  highness,  pitying  the  extreme  state  of  my  case,  hath 
rderred  unto  your  lordship  to  take  order  in  my  matters,  after  what  sort 
four  lordship  iisteth.  Therefore,  all  now  lieth  in  your  hand,  that  either 
of  this  endless  misery  you  may  ease  me,  or  else  cast  me  into  extreme 
beggary.  I  envy  not  others  to  whom  the  queen-s  grace  was  merciful, 
bat  1  crave  the  same  mercy  in  a  like  cause.'' 

The  festivities  on  Christmas-eve  were  peculiarly  splendid ;  here  it  was 
evident  that  a  degree  of  reconciliation,  between  the  queen  and  her  sister 
Elisabeth,  had  taken  place,  for  the  princess  was  not  only  permitted  to 
join  in  them,  but  to  take  her  place  at  the  banquet,  as  the  heir-presump- 
tive of  the  realm.*  The  great  hall  of  the  palace  was  lighted  with  a 
thousand  4amps  of  various  colours,  artificially  disposed.  Here  queen 
Mary,  her  husband,  and  a  splendid  assembly  of  English,  Flemish,  and 
Spanish  nobles,  supped.  The  princess  Elizabeth  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  her  sister,  nrxt  the  royal  canopy,  called,  by  the  chronicler,  the 
eloth  of  estate.  Elizabeth  whu  likewise  present  at  the  grand  tourney, 
diat  took  place  five  days  afterwanis,  according  to  the  proclamation  the 
queen  had  maile,  on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Savoy. 

The  earl  of  Devonshire  had  been  released  from  Fotheringay  Castle, 
Mid  was  introduced  at  court,  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  at  these 
Christmas  festivities.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  travel,  that  he  might  im- 
prove his  mind,  and  was  offered  by  the  queen  an  honourable  introduction 
to  the  emperor's  court'  His  flight  from  the  battle  of  Charing  Cross, — 
conduct  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  his  race,  perhaps,  made  his  residence 
at  the  English  court  unpleasant  to  him ;  want  of  physical  courage  being 
deemed  a  greater  disgrace  than  if  he  had  committed  as  many  murders 
and  treasons  as  his  great-uncle,  Richard  111. 

As  the  bridal  festivities  of  queen  Mary  had  been  postponed  to  the 
Christmas  season,  great  magnificence  was  expecteil  on  the  occasion. 
Tet  it  was  the  queen's  desire  that  they  should  be  conducted  with  a  re- 

'  Nugae  Antiqiitp,  by  sir  John  Harritif^on. 

'Both  MiM  Aiken  nnd  Mr.  Pyne,  witli  several  preceding  authors,  suppose  this 
Cbristmas  re»ti\*ai  to  have  taken  place  at  Hampton  Court;  but  the  minute  diary 
of  Holing!ihe<l  (furnished  by  George  Ferrers,  an  eye-witnesis)  of  the  occupations 
oi  the  splendid  court  that  flurn^unded  Mary  and  Philip  at  this  very  time,  proves 
that  the  scene  mu$t  have  been  at  Whitehall  Palace,  or  the  Whitehall  presenco- 
clMUfnlier,  *at  We^tminster  Palace.  This  contemporary  statement  is  contiimed  by 
a  Ms.  printed  by  Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill,  where  it  is  evident  the 
great  pastnge-of-arms  mentioned  here  was  prorlnimed  at  WestniiuHter,  in  the 
queen's  chamber,  and  that  it  took  place,  not  at  Hampton,  but  Wostminstor.  This 
likewise  proves,  by  analogy,  that  the  celebrated  interview  of  reconciliation  be> 
tw«en  queen  Mary  and  her  si:)ter  must  have  previously  taken  place,  during  the 
bridal  retirement  of  the  former  at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  autumn  of  l^M.  Is 
it  not  an  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  Elizalteth  appeared  m  public  in  ht^r  place, 
and  was  treated  with  distinction  a:i  second  royal  personage  in  England,  bt/on 
the  reconciliation  with  the  queen  ? 

*  He  left  England  in  the  spring  of  1555.  An  affectionate  letter  is  extant  fVom 
bim  to  queen  Mary,  giving  her  an  account  of  his  interview  with  the  emperor  in 
Fbuiders.  It  appears  the  Courtenayi  possessed  a  seat  at  Kew,  for  the  motJiiii  of 
QMrtenay  dated  her  letters  to  her  ion  from  that  place. 
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gvd  «>  eeenoaiy,  whieh  ww  imftrtly  dli^gwiinf  to  die  Amdmmiy 
wliote  offices  wwe  to  aimnge  the  amaMBQiHi  of  the  eomt.  JairTlioaM 
GbrdeiH  who  had  eeeo  the  apoihi  of  wmof  a  goodly  abbegr  toend  le 
him,' as  funda  for  M  finding  hie  pappeta,'*WM  hraignant  at  the  change  of 
timea,  and  ramonatimled,  throogh  air  Heiny  Jemingham,  ^  that  he  Idl 
akeadv  shown  all  his  nofelties  to  king  Philip,  and  wanted  new  piepM<* 
ties."'  Upon  which,  sir  Heniy  penned,  nnder  the.  qneen'a  direMioa, 
the  following  earioas  epistle^  whereiB  her  nujeaty  plainly  intimated  her 
desire,  that  eomething  ri^|ant  ahonld  he  furnished  fordi  lor  the  enls^ 
tainment  of  king  PhiDp,  without  any  ftirther  dmin  ba  the  r^nd  potie  j^ 

^  Mr.  Cterden, 

*«I  have  deolared  to  th«  queen's  blgfaneis  that  yba  hare  no  other  maiira  Am 
•nek  at  has  been  showed  alveadf  before  the  kina*s  highiiess ;  and  tbr  ihtt  hs 
hath  ieea  many  flur  and  rich  bi^rond  the  asaa,  yoa  think  it  not  bcmoamble  M 
that  he  shonld  see  the  like  here.  Her  hii^Miesa  thinks  your  eoBSHleiatioa  isi^ 
good ;  notwithstanding  she  has  commanded  me  to  write  to  70s,  sajin^  10  mt^ 
she  knows  right  well  you  can  make  a  shift  for  need.    Reqniring  yon  10  do  a^ 

and  you  shall  deserre  great  thanks  at  her  highnesses  bands;  and  if  yon  hok 

■  ■ ■ 

^He  was  a  favourite  gentleman  of  Ae  bed-ohamber  to  Hamy  ^10^  sal' 
showed,  aooording  to  the  royal  taste,  a  great  genius  in  the  compusitioii  of  pagnaii 
and  masks.    His  name  is  sometimes  s|>elled  Garwardineii  bat  oonslamly  qalM 

Garden,  and  oAen  called  so  by  queen  Mary,  queen  Eliaabeth,  and  their  coortieii, 
who  usually  commence  their  epistles  to  him,  **  Gentle  Master  Garden,"  evea 
aAer  his  knighthood.  He  had  been  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Mary  of  Rounceval,  which  once  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Northum* 
berlaod  House,  in  the  Strand.  He  was  a  great  reformer,  bat  whether  the  de- 
vourer  of  an  hospital  could  be  conscientiously  religious,  is  a  difficult  point  nf 
ethics.  He  was  suspected  of  disaflection  at  the  rebellion  of  Wytitt,  and  had  liad 
his  house  divested  of  arms,  but  he  made  his  peace  with  Mary,  as  we  here  flad 
him  exercising  his  functions  upon  her  marriage. 

*A  slight  notice  of  the  properties  under  **  gentle  master  Garden's*'  surveillance 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  spectacles  prepared  for  the  royal  amusement  at  this 
juncture.  He  had  to  furnish  forth  a  mask  of  apes,  and  a  mask  of  cats.  He 
paid  George  Allen  6».  Sd.  for  covering  six  counterfeit  apes  with  grey  rabbits' 
skins.  These  creatures  were  to  seem  playing  on  bagpipes,  and  to  sit  *"  at  lop  in 
a  row  like  minstrels,  as  though  they  did  play."  The  same  George  Allen  was 
paid  for  furring  six  great  shapes  of  wicker,  made  for  a  mask  of  cats,  and  6t.  i8r 
ibrnishing  six  dozen  cats  tails.  The  chief  novelty,  however,  for  king  Philips 
entertainment  was  a  mask,  written  by  the  learned  Nicholas  Udal ;  the  seens 
represented  Venice,  and  the  persons  were  patrons  of  Venetian  galleys,  widi 
galley-slaves  as  their  torch^bearers;  *'six  Venuses,  or  amorous  Venetum  ladies, 
with  six  Cupids  and  six  Turkey-women  as  torch-bearers."  A  mask  of  covetous 
men,  with  long  noses,  and  a  mask  of  black  and  tinsel,  with  baboons*  fares.  A 
play,  "called  Ireland,  representing  the  state  of  that  country,  and  the  hnmoon  of 
the  people,'*  had  been  prepared  for  the  entertainment  of  Edward  VI^  hot  its 
representation  was  delayed,  **  because  the  young  kingvras  very  sick."  There  is 
ieason  to  believe  it  was  acted  for  the  amusement  of  queen  Mary,  and  was  cer- 
tainly got  up  with  attention  to  the  costume  of  the  country.  There  were  dresses 
made  of  "grey  carsey,*'  like  an  Irishman's  coat,  with  long  plaits,  and  orange  frizado 
(frieze)  for  mantles.  Thus,  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  Shakspeare,  Irish 
character  had  possession  of  the  English  stage.  The  most  valuable  among  Gar* 
den  s  properties  was  "  one  painted  book  of  Mr.  Hans  Ho&yt  making,'*  Ibr  whiek 
lie  paid  him  isix  pounds.  This  was  the  illustrious  painter,  Hans  Holbein, 
died  of  the  plague,  in  London,  in  the  year  15^ 
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wtuSf,  yoa  may  haTe  Mmia  here  at  hand.   I  told  her  yoa  lacked  ooching  but  tima^ 
Imt  the  trusted  you  will  take  more  pains  for  this  present 
**  And  thus  I  commit  you  to  God. 

•♦  Your  friendi 

**HiirBT  JiwirseAV. 
*  To  my  very  IViend,  Master  Garden." 

Queen  Mary^s  courts  at  this  season,  was  the  resort  of  nien,  whose 
undying  names  fill  the  history  of  that  stirring  century,  whose  renown, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  is  familiar  in  memory  as  household  words. 
There  met  together,  in  the  palace  halls  of  St  James,  or  Whitehall^  the 
ministers  and  the  victims  of  Philip  IPs  long  career  of  vigorous  tyranny, 
while  they  were  yet  in  early  manhood,  just  starting  for  their  devious 
course  of  life.  There  appeared,  in  all  the  grace  of  manly  beauty,  Alva 
the  Terrific,  whose  fine  person  disguised  a  disposition  of  demoniac 
cniehy,  afterwards  exercised  on  the  unfortunate  Protestants  of  the  Low 
Countries :  by  his  side  was  the  magnificent  Fleming,  count  E^mont^  and 
hie  fellow-patriot,  count  Home,  afterwards  the  resisters  and  victims  of 
the  cruelties  and  despotism,  with  which  Philip  and  Alva  desolated  the 
Protestant  cities  of  Flanders.  Theie  might  be  seen,  then  a  youthful 
gallant,  a  contender  in  tournaments  for  ladies^  smiles  and  royal  prizes^ 
the  gratidee  Ruy  Gomez,  afterwards  the  celebrated  prime  minister  of 
Spain ;  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  historic  group,  there  arrived,  soon 
after,  Philibert  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  the  suitor  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
future  conqueror  at  St.  Quentin.  Last  and  greatest,  came  that  illustrious 
prince  of  Orange,  who  wrested  Holland  from  the  grasp  of  Philip  II. 
The  queen  sent  her  lord  privy  seal,  to  welcome  the  princes  of  Savoy 
and  of  Orange  at  Gravesend ;  and  they  came  through  London  Bridge  to 
Whitehall,  in  the  royal  barges,  and  landed  at  Whitehall  Palace,  January 
9th,  155V  where  brilliant  festivities  were  at  that  moment  held. 

All  this  splendour  soon  closed  in  the  darkest  gloom.  The  queen^s 
health  had  been  sinking  since  November  set  in ;  yet,  inspired  by  her 
illusive  hopes  of  of&pring,  she  kept  up  her  spirits  with  more  than  usual 
energy.  She  was  carried  to  her  throne  in  the  house  of  lords,  January 
16th,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  parliament,  when  she  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  sceptring'  those  demoniac  acts,  passed  by  her  thinl 
parliament,  which  let  loose  the  fiends  of  persecution  over  her  country. 
A  singular  act  was  likewise  passed,  declaring  it  treason  to  pray  publicly 
for  her  death,  which  it  seems  was  done  in  some  meetings  of  Protestants ; 
but  a  clause  was  added,  probably  by  her  desire,  tiiat  ^  if  [leniteiice  was 
expressed,  the  parties  were  only  to  be  obnoxious  to  minor  punisliment) 
awarded  by  their  judge.'" 

The  two  houses  had  joined  in  a  petition  to  Philip,  requesting,  that  if 
it  should  happen  to  the  queen  otherwise  than  well  in  her  travail,  he 
would  take  upon  him  the  government  of  the  realm,  during  the  minctrity 
of  her  child,  with  its  guardianship.     Lord  Paget  had  raised  an  objectitiQ 

'  Holinnshed,  wliose  chronicle  is  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  an  (*yo-witne9% 
Gt'iTge  r«*rrer8,  mastei  of  the  r«vels  to  Edward.  Mary,  and  Elizalicth. 
*   '  irl   IH-T.  vol.  iii.  p  332.     For  her  illness,  see  Holingsh«-»d,  first  tHhtioo. 
•l;nl.lli.«.l.  [K  'Jai. 


ID  Uut  HioMre,  bat  dM  fimds  of  PhiUp  dedtrtdy  ht  hid  pi oliml  m 

hk  bonoar,  that  he  woold  nrnga  the  fotenuMBl  when  hie  chfld  tmt 
of  age.  «* Aye,^  replied  F^fet,  <^ bnt  ahoold  he  not,  who  ie  toiMlk 
boodP— •«  witticiem  taken  eittemely  ill  by  the  king  and  qoeca.  Bai 
the  act  was  paned,  notwiihtlanding  loid  Figet^  opponitioo,  and  it  ev- 
tainij  threw  great  power  into  the  hands  «  Piiilim  dnring  the  qasMV 
ImigiUBess. 

Her  hope  of  bringing  oflspring  was  ntlerlj  ddnaine;  the  incieawrf 
her  figure  was  but  sympummtie  of  dropsy,  aUended  by  n  conqdiaiioB 
of  the  most  dmdfol  disordersi  which  can  affict  the  fienaie  frame;  ndv 
which  every  6culty  of  her  mind  and  body  sunk,  for  maoy  oHinths.  At 
this  time  commenced  that  horrible  peneention  of  the  ProcestantSi  «W 
has  stained  her  name  to  all  futurity.  But  if  eternal  obloquy  wai  ■> 
curred  by  the  halMead  queen,  wh^  is  the  dne  of  the  pnitiainents  wUch 
legalised  the  acts  of  cruelty  eommitted  in  her  name  f  Shall  we  caH  ikr 
house  of  lords  bigoUdj  when  its  majority,  which  legalised  this  wicked- 
ness, were  composed  of  the  same  indinduals  who  had  planledi  fuy 
Rceotly,  the  Protestant  church  of  England  ?'  Surely  not;  for  die  mbm 
implies  honest,  though  wrong-headed,  attachment  to  erne  Migion.  Shsl 
we  suppose,  that  the  land  laid  groaning  under  the  iron  away  of  a  smd- 
ing  army;  or  that  the  Spanish  bridegroom  had  introduced  foreign  forret? 
But  reference  to  facts  will  prove,  that  even  Philip^s  household  servanii 
were  sent  back,  with  his  fleet;  and  a  few  valets,  fools,  and  fiddleis 
belonging  to  the  grandees,  his  bridesmen,  were  all  the  forces  permitted  to 
land  —  no  very  formidable  band  to  Englishmen.  The  queen  had  kept 
#her  word  rigorously;  when  she  asserted,  ^that  no  alteration  should  be 
made  in  religion,  without  universal  consent^  Three  times  in  two  years 
had  she  sent  tlie  house  of  commons  back  to  their  constituents ;  altboogb 
they  were  most  compliant  in  every  measure  relative  to  her  religion,  if 
she  had  bribed  one  parliament,  why  did  she  not  keep  it  sitting  during 
her  short  reign  }  If  her  parliaments  had  been  honest  as  herself,  her 
reign  would  have  been  the  pride  of  her  country,  instead  of  its  reproach; 
beoiuse,  if  they  had  done  their  duty,  in  guarding  their  fellow-creatoret 
from  bloody  penal  laws  regarding  religion,  the  queen,  by  her  fir^t  regal 
act,  in  restoring  the  ancient  free  constitution  of  the  great  Planuigeoets, 
had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  her  government,  to  take  furtive  veo* 
geance  on  any  individual,  who  opposed  it.  She  had  exerted  all  the 
energy  of  her  great  eloquence,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  her  jodgek 
that  they  were  to  sit,  as  ^  indiflerent  umpires  between  herself  and  her 
people.^^     She  had  no  standing  army,  to  awe  parliaments— -no  rich  ciril 


*  The  bouse  of  lords,  in  Uie  16th  eentaiy,  was  composed  of  (ewer  memben  than 
onr  present  queen's  privy  council.  A  aumerous  legislative  nobility,  it  may  bs 
inferred,  from  the  hiiitory  of  tlie  Tudors,  is  far  more  fiivourable  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  Many  of  the  haughty  ancient  nobiiity,  who  ooDtrolled  the  crcve 
in  tlie  preceding  age,  were  cut  off  by  Henry  VIII.;  and  their  places  supplied  by 
pturvenuet:  the  menial  servants  of  the  royal  household,  raised  by  caprice,  vrbose 
fiithers  had  been  roace-bcarers  lo  lord-mayors,  heralds,  and  lower  limbs  of  the 
law,  &£. ;  profier  candidates  for  the  lower  house,  if  they  woo  their  way  by  abi- 
lity, but  awkward  members  of  a  home  of  peers,  then  amoiuiiiiig  to  but  fii^ 
laymen. 
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list,  to  bribe  them.  By  restoring  the  grreat  estates  of  the  Howard,  the 
Percy,  and  many  other  victims  of  Henry  VIII.  and  RJward  Vl.'s  regency; 
by  giving  back  the  revenues  of  the  plundered  bishoprics,  and  the  chorch 
lands,  possessed  by  the  crown ;  she  liad  reduced  herself  to  poverty,  an 
complt^le,  as  the  most  enthasiastic  lover  of  freedom  could  desire.  But 
her  personal  expenditure  was  extremely  economical,  and  she  success- 
folly  struggled  with  poverty,  till  her  husband  mvolved  England  in  a . 
French  war. 

The  fact,  of  whether  the  torpid  and  half-dead  queen  was  the  insti-  • 
Ator  of  a  persecution,  the  memory  of  which  curdles  the  blood  witii 
horror,  at  this  distance  of  time,  ie  a  question  of  less  moral  import,  at  the 
present  day,  than  a  clear  analysation  of  the  evil,  with  which  selfish 
interests  had  infected  the  legislative  powers  of  our  country.  It  was  m 
▼ain,  that  Mary  almost  abstained  from  creation  of  peers,  and  restored 
the  ancient  custom  of  annual  parliaments;'  the  majority  of  the  persons 
composing  the  houses  of  peers  and  commons  were  dishonest,  indifferent 
to  all  religions,  and  willing  to  establish  the  most  opposing  ritoals,  so 
that  they  might  retain  their  grasp  on  the  accursed  thing  with  which  their 
very  souls  were  corrupted — for  corrupted  they  were ;  though  not  by  the 
unfortunate  queen.  The  church  lands,  with  which  Henry  VIII.  liad 
bribed  his  aristocracy,  tided  and  untitled,  into  co-operation  with  hit 
enormities,  both  personal  and  political,  had  induced  national  depravity. 

The  leaders  of  the  Marian  persecution,  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  were  of 
the  apostate  class  of  persecutors.  ^  Flesh  bred  in  murder,''  they  had 
belonged  to  the  government  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  sent  the  zealous  Ro- 
amo  Catholic  and  the  pious  Protestant  to  the  same  stake.  For  ^he  sake 
of  worldly  advantage,  either  for  ambition  or  power,  Gardiner  and  Bon- 
ner had,  for  twenty  years,  promoted  the  burning  or  quartering  of  the 
tdvocates  of  papal  supremacy;  they  now  turned  with  the  tide,  and 
burnt,  with  the  same  degree  of  conscientiousness,  the  opposers  of  papal 
supremacy. 

The  persecution  appears  to  have  been  greatly  a(|;gravated  by  the 
caprice,  or  the  private  vengeance,  of  these  prelates ;  for  a  great  legalist 
of  our  times,  who  paid  unprejudiced  attention  to  the  facts,  has  thus 
summed  up  the  case :  ^  Of  fourteen  bishoprics,  the  Catholic  prelates 
used  their  influence  so  successfully,  as  altogether  to  prevent  bloodshed 
in  nine,  and  to  reduce  it  within  limits  in  the  remaining  five.  Bonner, 
*whom  all  generations  shall  call  bloody,'  raged  so  furiously  in  the 
diocese  of  London,  as  to  be  charged  with  burning  half  the  martyrs  in 
the  kingdom."' 

Cardinal  Pole,  the  queen's  relative  and  familiar  friend,  declined  all  in- 
terference with  these  horrible  executions;  he  considered  his  vocation 
was  the  reformation  of  manners;  he  used  to  blame  Gardiner,  for  his 
reliance  on  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  was  known  to  rescue  from  Bonner's 
crowded  piles  of  martyrs  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  district.'  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  queen's  private  opinion  leant  to  her  cousin,  who  had 

'Drake's  Parliainentiiry  Hi^ory. 

*  History  ofRntrlnncI  liy  fir  James  MackinUMh,  vol.  ii.  p.  32S. 

*  Burnet's  Hint,  of  the  Refonnation,  vul.  ii. 
23* 


4«tifaed  the  religkm  the  loved  michaqged,  iham  to  OmMamf  iriio  hrf 
beeo  its  persecutor;  b«t  GanUner  ww  amed  with  the  IqpdatmpcMnB 
4ir  the  kiogdom,  unworthy  m  ite  time-eerving  legiahlois  wen  to  env> 
joise  them.  Tet  all  oiigfat  not  to  be  incladed  in  one  sweniiiig  ceoivt: 
«  noble  DiiDority  of  good  men,  diq^otted  at  the  detestafala  penal  b«i^ 
which  lighted  the  torturing  firea  for  the  Proteatantai  acceded  nodifrf  fna 
■  the  hooae  of  conunona,  after  Tainly  opposing  them.  This  glnriom  bsadi 
for  the  honour  of  human  natnref  was  composed  of  Oathofice  w^vcfl  m 
.Frotestanis;  it  waa  headed  bf  the  great  legalist, eeifeaot  nowdmi/a 
Cbtholic  so  firm,  as  to  refuse  the  ch«nceUonuiii>,  when  perradMlol^ 
.it  by  queen  Elizabeth,  beraose  he  would  not  change  hia  religion.  Urii 
aeceasion  is  the  first  indication,  of  a  pnncijde,  of  mercafiil  tolwalhiB  t» 
be  found  among  any  Ifgislatora  in  Enghmd.  Few  wera  the  nnnlien  of 
these  good  men,'  sad  long  it  was  before  their  principlea  Gained  grnni 
For  truly  the  world  had  not  nude  aufliciettC  afivanee  in  Owiatin  dvfi- 
-  aatioo,  at  that  timOf  to  recognise  any  vinue  in  leligiflais  tolention. 

One  of  Mary's  eailiest  carea  hid  been  to  provide  a  aeriea  of  orthete 
masses  for  the  sool  of  her  &fher;  and  for  thia  pofpone  ahe  wUwd  to 
appropriate  certain  rectorid  tithes,  beloncing  to  Koidal  Churcb,  thsa  ■ 
possession  of  the  crown.  She  consulted  her  eocleaiaatie  confidaaii  oa 
the  matter ;  but  they  assmed  her  that  the  pope  wouM  never  petmit  ibe 
endowments  of  a  parish  to  be  appropriated  to  the  assistance  of  so  deto- 
mined  an  enemy  of  the  church  as  Henry  VIII.  She,  in  the  hope  thii 
her  Other's  soul  was  not  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  intercession,  pre- 
sented the  advowson  to  a  college  he  had  refounded  at  Gambridge,  nyieg, 
^that  as  his  benefaction  to  this  college  was  the  best  thing  he  had  doae 
for  himself,  the  best  thing  she  could  do,  to  show  her  duty,  was  to  stf- 

'  When  FraiKsis  Pk>wden  publisbed  his  history  of  Ireland,  air  Philip  HiufniTt 
entered  into  some  strictures  on  it  He  was  answered  by  the  author,  who  qmied 
ft  letter  of  queon  Elizabeth,  offering  the  chancellorship  to  his  ancestor,  if  be 
would  abjure  his  religion.  Fuller,  our  church  historian,  ft  man  as  boaesi  u 
himself,  is  enthusiastic  in  the  praise  of  this  noble-minded  lawyer,  wImt  u.  pe^ 
haps,  a  still  finer  specimen  of  human  natare  than  sir  Tbomaa  Moie  hinsell 
since  he  was  00  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  as  to  have  uodeistood  that  reUgioii 
toleration  was  a  virtue.  Camden,  another  honest  man,  speaks  with  deUghtof 
Plowden.  "How  excellent  a  medley  is  made,'*  says  he,  ^^wben  honesty  sad 
ability  meet  in  a  man  of  his  profession  P  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Temple  is 
1572,  when  tliat  magnificent  hall  was  bnilded,  he  being  a  great  advaneer  tfaeivcC 
His  monument  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Temple  Church  close  bgr.at  the  new  lb  iwm  rf 
the  choir,  lying  along,  with  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of  aupplioatkin ;  be  is  icp*' 
-tented  in  his  coif  and  gown,  and  a  little  ruff  about  his  neck.  He  died  Feb.  d. 
1584. 

'  They  were  thirty-seven  in  number.  See  Parliamentary  History,  vot  iiL  ^ 
333,  where  the  names  of  all  drese  intrepid  members  of  parliament  maybt  lead 
GotkI  Christians  they  were,  though  diiSTerent  denominations  of  religieB  wsv 
found  in  their  ranks.  Some  of  their  desoendants  are  Cathotkrs  to  this  day,  a> 
the  Plowdens;  some  are  Protestaiits  of  our  church,  as  the  desceailants  of  Uot»> 
member  for  Dunwich.  The  humane  seoeders  from  parliament  were  punished 
for  the  desertion  of  their  seats  by  fine,  imprisonment  and  other  SAr-Chambtf 
inflictions,  and  (what  does  not  appear  so  very  unreasonable)  by  fees  of  dhnrfi^ 
Kamtntary  leaget.  The  secession  took  place  twice.  Sir  EUlwurd  0>ke  hai<  pi^ 
served  some  particulars  relating  to  it  j — be  was  the  last  maii  who  would  tef 
Ibilowed  such  an  exampXe. 
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ment  lU  revenuea  fnr  his  sake.'"  Among  the  popular  sccusalioas  ogatiMt 
Mary  is  a  very  terrible  one,  no  oilier  tlion  that  the  insligiited  an  Mclft- 
Bbstical  council  lo  exliutne  her  falher'a  bonea,  lo  be  burnt  for  licreay. 
At  ilie  very  lime  when  Mary  is  repraBenied  as  encouraging  such  parrj- 
ciilal  insulut  ou  Iter  Tutber's  bodvi  she  was  occupied  ia  I'und,  vain  sulicV- 
(udr,  for  the  conilnri  a{  his  kouI  ;  and  was  eciiially  sparing  endnwiiienia 
from  her  poverty,  in  hopea  that  his  state  might  be  ameliorateil.  Or. 
Wesiun,  wlio$e  nuine  has  been  already  nienlioaed,  was  the  author  of 
this  BRindal ;  and  Fnx  himself  owns,  tliat  his  motive  for  promulgaiing  it 
waSf  because  mnlinal  Pole  insisted  on  suspending  him  from  his  functinus 
(in  tlie  (jueea'a  chapel),  on  account  of  hia  immoral  life.  Mary,  of  caorae, 
acquiesced  in  tliis  decree,  or  at  least  tlul  not  interfere  to  prevent  it. 

Weston  was  one  of  the  furious  persecmors,  of  the  Bonner  and  Qat^ 
diner  class ; — a  gooil  Benedictine  historian  records  with  disgusi  a  repartee 
of  this  bad  man,  in  reply  to  one  of  the  Protestant  narlyrs,  who,  said,  in 
answer  lu  his  accuBatiuns  of  lieierodoxy, — 

"  We  have  the  word." 

"  Aye,"  replied  the  persecutor;  "but  we  have  the  aword,"' 

The  proto- martyrs  of  the  Protestant  church  wf  Eoglaiid  were  men  of 
blameless  lives  and  consistent  conduct^  their  leader  was  prebend  Kogara, 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  was  burnt  at  Smithtield.  February  4ih,  lS5ii.  The 
same  week  were  burnt,  Sanders,  rector  of  Allhallows,  at  Cuvintry ;  Dr. 
Rowland  Taylor,'  at  Iludleigh  ;  anil  bishop  llonper,  at  Gloucestei.  All 
were  oliered  tlieir  lives  as  the  price  ot  apoiiasy ;  but  all  remained  firm 
in  llieir  faith.  The  martyrdom  of  bishop  Hooper  was  a  peculiar  insUmM 
of  ingratitude  in  Mary's  government ;  for  his  lnyaliy  t»  her  had  Iweii  aa 
firm  as  his  adherence  to  his  church.  He  wrote  a  iinrralive  of  his  con- 
duct, in  which  he  says,  with  native  simplicity,  "  Wlien  queen  Maiy'i 
fortunes  were  at  the  worst,  [  rode,  mysell',  from  place  tu  plane  ^as  is 
well  known),  lo  win  and  slay  the  people  for  her  party.  And  wheraw 
wheu  another  was  proclaimed  (lady  Jane  Gray),  I  prererred  our  queen, 
notwithstanding  the  proclamations.  1  sent  horses  in  bnih  sliires  (Ulou- 
cester  and  Worcester),  to  serve  her  in  great  danger,  as  sir  John  Talbot, 
and  William  Lygon,  esq.,  can  testify." 

At  the  end  of  the  week  of  crime,'  which  saw  the  itiflerings  of  ihne 
fciur  good  men,  Alphonso  di  Castro,  a  Franciacaa  friar,  confessor  tu  king 
Philip,  preached  before  the  court  a  sermon,  inveighing  against  ihe  wick- 
edness of  burning  them ;  he  boldly  declared  the  truth,  that  the  English 
bishops  learned  not,  in  Scripture,  lo  burn  any  one  for  conscience  «ska. 
This  truly  Christian  sermon  produced  an  order  from  com  t,  whether  from 
the  queen  or  her  husband  is  not  known,  to  stop  the  burnings  l<ir  up- 
wards of  five  weeks,  which  raised  hopes  of  futare  clemeacy,  but  in 
vaia  i  for,  at  the  lowest  computationt  above  two  hundred  human  crea- 

•Tlii»  fani  it  told  neatly  in  Uic  word,  of  Dr.  Sni.iliey.  who,  iiltbnugh  ho  dor* 
nol  give  his  iiillioriiiet,  'n  loo  Atmout  a  ehurab  aniiqasty  tn  be  doubled.  I'hii 
hiatory  of  Kendal  conBrins  Ihp  ftot». 

■It  in  nol  KenETHlly  linown  thai  bi'hop  Jeiemy  Ttyhn.  one  of  ihe  Srealest  liM 
wry  ortniimBim  of  our  clmirli.  wm  gniiii1«on  lo  this  sdniirnlile  nrnn. 

•Fab,  lOih,  155S.     8re  Foi'j  Msriyrology.  pan  ii.  p,  US, 
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tares  perished,  before  the  pereecation  and  Mary's  reign  ceased  togete 
In  February,  1555,  Christian  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  wrote  an  exeeOest 
letter  to  queen  Mary,  claiming  bishop  Goverdale,  the  translator  of  tbe 
English  Bible,  as  his  subject  Thus,  to  the  joy  of  all  humane  penoai, 
was  a  good  and  learned  man  delivered  from  a  dreadful  death. 

So  much  lidicule  has  been  cast  on  the  mistake  made  in  the  qaeei^ 
situation,  that  no  person  has  asked  the  obvious  question  of — ^Who  go- 
verned England,  during  the  time  which  embmced  the  commencemeDt  of 
the  Protestant  persecution,  and  her  violent  illness  ?  How  violent  dat 
illness  was,  maybe  learned  from  the  testimony  of  the  Venetian  ambasador, 
Micheie/  ^From  the  time  of  her  first  affliction,'  she  was  a  prey  lo  tbe 
severest  headaches,  her  head  being  frightfully  swelled ;  she  was  likewiK 
subject  to  perpetual  attacks  of  hysteria,  which  other  women  exhale  bj 
tears  and  piercing  cries.^  From  this  notice  may  be  implied,  thst  the 
wretched  queen  still  retained  sufficient  command  of  herself  to  snppicsi 
all  audible  plaints,  as  unbecoming  her  roytl  station.  Who  can,  hov* 
ever,  believe,  that  a  wonuin  in  this  state  of  mortal  suffering  was  eipible 
of  governing  s  kingdom,  or  that  she  was  accoiratable  for  any  thing  dooe 
in  it  ?  Fox,  in  his  narrative  of  the  suflerings  of  the  Protestant  martyn, 
whenever  the  queen  is  mentioned,  reallv  confirms  the  description  of 
Michele;  sometimes,  he  reports,  she  laid  weeks  without  speaking,  si 
one  dead,  and  more  than  once  the  rumour  went  that  she  had  dM  in 
childbed. 

The  females  of  her  household  and  her  medical  attendants  still  kept  up 
the  delusive  hope  that  her  accouchement  was  at  hand.  Prayers  were 
put  up  for  her  safe  delivery,  in  May,  1 555 ;  and  circulars  were  writtea 
— similar  to  those  prepared  at  the  birth  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  Edward 
VI. — in  which  blanks  were  lefl  for  dates,  and  for  the  sex  of  the  rovii 
offspring.  The  news  was  actually  carried  to  Norwich  and  Flanders, 
that  a  prince  was  born,  and  some  public  rejoicings  made  in  conseqaeoce. 
She  continued  in  a  deplorable  state  of  health  throughout  the  summer, 
and  was  advised  to  remove,  for  the  air  of  the  country.  This  removal  if 
thus  minutely  described  by  Strype's  MS.  chronicler:  ^ July  21,  1555, 
the  queen  removed  from  St.  Jameses  Palace  in  the  fields ;  passing  through 
Whitehall  and  the  park,  she  took  her  barge  at  Whitehall  stairs,  to 
Lambeth, rny  lonl  cardinal's  house;  there  she  mounted  into  her  chariot, 
and  rode  through  St.  George's  fields  to  Newington,  and  over  Newingtoa 
fields  to  Eltham  Palace^  where  she  arrived  at  l^ve  in  the  afternoon ;  cu- 
dinal  Pole,  lord  Pembroke,  lord  Montague,  and  many  more  of  her  court, 
following  on  horseback,  and  a  vast  confiux  of  people  to  see  her  grace, 
above  ten  thousand.''    This  seems  her  first  appearance  since  her  ifinese. 

Whilst  Mary  lay  between  life  and  death,  only  animated  by  a  hope 
which  every  day  became  fainter,  the  conduct  of  her  young  husband  was 
by  no  means  edifying  to  her  court.  Fortunately  the  queen  had  choeeo 
maids  of  honour,  whose  correctness  of  life  was  unimpeachable,  who 

'  MS.  Lansdowne,  p.  840  A.  folio  157,  British  Museum. 

*Her  illness  commenced  with  redoubled  violence  at  its  usual  time — the  &1I 
uf  the  leaf.     The  busy  and  brilliantscenes  which  succeeded  each  <itheriha 
autumn,  greatly  agjgiavatAOi  '\v  m  xYax  libA  tv«kN«i  xA^ioad  her  bealth. 


were  not  only  ladies  of  approved  virtue,  but  ready  in  (In  balile,  if  any  , 
■udarious  oflVuder  oJTeied  an  inciviliiy.  Of  lliis  praiseworiliy  H]iirit,tM 
brauriful  laiiy  Mtigdalen  Dacre.  who  married,  in  llie  ik>xI  rei^n<  viscount 
MonUgue,  atforded  a  signal  instance.'  One  day,  aa  she  was  ai  hit 
loiletle,  king  Philip,  who  had  observed  a  smtll  window  which  lighl«A' 
her  dressing-room,  from  a  corridor  at  Hampton  CuurU  contrived  to  op^ 
il  far  enough  to  put  in  his  arm  ;  when  the  fair  maid  of  honour,  justi  j 
initigiiant  at  a  liberty  she  never  encouraged,  look  up  a  siafT.  which  stood 
apropos  in  a  corner,  and  gave  the  intruding  ami  so  sound  a  rap,  th«l 
Philip  was  glad  to  draw  it  back  in  a  hurry.and  to  make  a  speedy  retread 
He  took  no  offence  at  this  specimen  of  an  English  lady's  spirit,  but  wn 
evei  afterwaids  observed  to  treat  the  heroineof  the  staff  with  remarkabM 
deference.  The  fair  Dacre  was  of  so  stately  a  presence,  thai  ahlf 
towered  above  all  the  ladie.i  of  the  court  in  height ;  she  was  tnaid  of 
honour  afterward  to  queen  Elizabeth,  but  was  accustomed  to  speak  witS 
infinite  scorn  of  the  immorality  of  her  court,  when  compared  to  that  of 
queen  Mary.  When  Philip  found  that  the  ladies  of  his  wife's  household 
were  too  respectable  to  give  the  least  encouragement  to  his  advances,  it 
is  affirmed  that  be  formed  disreputable  acquaintances  with  females  of 
low  condition  ;  at  least,  such  is  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary 
pamphlet,  published  for  the  purpose  of  intlaming  the  English,  agaioal 
the  Spanish  influence  in  the  privy  council. 

This  singular  pamphlet'  is  alTirmed  to  be  written  by  John  Bradfordt 
afterwards  martyred  for  religion,  but  the  lenour  of  it  is  such,  that  good 
proof  ought  to  be  aHbrded  that  Bradford  really  wrote  it,  before  it  il 
seriously  attributed  to  him,  so  completely  is  it  at  dissonance  with  hia 
venerated  character.  Whoever  wrote  it,  the  whole  may  be  considered  M 
a  collection  of  the  popular  reports  afloat  concerning  king  Philip.  Ths 
attlhor  accounts  for  his  knowledge  of  the  king's  couduct,  as  follows  :— • 
"  Ye  would  say,  what  could  this  fellow  hear  and  see }  In  truth  I  wH 
chamberlain  lo  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  with  ail  ddigence  gare 
myself  lo  write  and  read  Spanish,  which  once  attained,  I  kept  secret  from 
my  maaler  and  fellow-«ervants;  because  I  might  be  trusted  in  my  mas- 
ter's closet  or  study,  where  I  might  read  daily  such  writing  as  I  saw 
oiten  brought  into  the  council  chamber;  which  thing  1  did  as  oppof» 
tunity  served.  1  saw  certain  letters  sent  from  the  emperor,  half  a  yeSe 
before  king  Philip  left  England,  wherein  was  contained  these  secrets-^ 
'  That  king  Philip  should  make  his  excuses  to  queen  Mary,  that  he 
would  go  to  see  his  father  in  Flanders,  promising  to  return  iimnediately. 
The  good,  simple  queen  is  so  jealous  of  my  sou  ^i  term  it  as  the  letter* 
doth),  we  shall  make  her  agree  to  all  our  requests  before  his  reiiirn,  or 
else  keep  him  here  exercised  in  our  affidra.'  No  man,  'can  think  evil 
•d*  the  queen,  though  she  be  somewhat  tnoved,  when  things  are  b^ien 
into  her  head  by  her  gentlewomen.' "  This  was  the  idea  of  her  adopt- 
ing her  husband  as  heir  of  England.'  lo  the  exclusion  of  Elizabetb. 
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tt  God  19  my  witneu,  tliat  my  heart  will  not  rafler  me  to  declare  the  in|e 
npoTlB  tliat  I  have  heard  the  Spaniards  speak  against  the  queen;  and  jd 
her  grace  taketh  them  for  her  faithful  friends.'*  He  soee  do  to  dnw  a 
laughable  picture  of  what  the  English  court  will  be,  if  the  Spanianis  hm 
entire  rale  in  England :— ^  The  couirt  shall  be  kept  more  we  a  hostdij 
or  tavern,  than  a  noble  hoUse;  let  them  report  that  have  been  at  Bnwdi, 
at  the  emperor's  court,  where  is  to  be  sold  both  wine  and  beer  out  of  the 
emperor's  cellar,  as  at  any  vintner's  in  the  city.  Tea,  and  the  bertof 
your  lordships  shall  never  be  trusted  to  stay  at  home,  but  shall  have  to 
wait  on  king  Philip  abroad,  and  be  glad  to  lie  in  a  TicttialUng  IkmMi 
where  ye  shall  think  to  £kre  well  if  ve  have  half  a  lean  roasted  capes  to 
dinner,  and  as  much  ,to  supper ;  perhaps  a  jMnt  of  thin  wine  and  wats, 
or  else  half  a  loin  of  lean  mutton,  a  pig's  pettitoe,  and  halTa  donn  gicca 
salads;  then  will  ye  say,  ^  Would  to  God  we  had  kept  the  crown  tSr  tht 
right  heir  P  But  peradventure,  her  grace,  the  queen,  thinketh  king  Philip 
wdl  keep  her  more  company,  and  love  her  the  better,  if  aha  will  give 
him  the  crown." 

A  ribald  rhyme  is  then  quoted,  alluding  to  one  dt  PhOip's  supposed 
intrvues ;  it  seems  part  of  a  ballad  of  no  great  edification,  e^ing  thit 
the  king  liked 

**Tlie  baker*s  daaghter,  in  her  russet  gown. 
Better  than  queeu  Mary,  without  her  crown." 

^  The  council  of  Spain,"  continues  the  author,  ^  purposeth  to  establish 
other  national,  and  to  appoint  in  England  a  viceroy,  with  an  army  of 
Spanish  soldiers,  and  let  the  queen  live  at  her  beads,  like  a  good  ancient 
lady ;  for  the  king,  he  likes  better  Antwerp,  where  he  may  go  mumming 
and  masking ;  yea,  even  in  the  holy  time  of  Lent,  night  afteir  night  I 
will  tell  you  a  true  tale,  in  which  the  Spaniards  glory."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  a  long  story,  of  the  king  and  his  noble  attendants  disguisinf 
themselves  in- women's  apparel,  and  joining  a  company  of  merchants^ 
fiur  wives  at  Antwerp,  who  were  met  together  at  the  accouchement  of 
one  of  their  number,  and  that  he  shared  in  the  gossip  festival,  at  the  birth 
of  the  little  Fleming,  and  assisted  in  the  good  woman's  chamber.  This 
^  true  tale"  concluded  with  an  apology,  which,  indeed,  it  needed : — ^  1 
would  not  have  written  this,  had  not  the  good  bishop  of  Carlisle  been 
checked  in  his  sermon,  for  he  desired  king  Philip  to  leave  his  loathsooie 
conduct  and  keep  to  his  own  wife." '     Not  one  word  of  virtuous  syat- 

Kithy  is  there  in  behalf  of  the  sufl^ring  Protestants,  neither  does  it  accuse 
ary  of  the  least  participation  in  the  cruelties  then  transacting ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  author's  tone  is  that  of  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
religion. 

This  tract  seems  to  have  been  published  soon  after  king  Philip's  depsr- 
tnre  from  England,  which  took  place  September  1555,  being  occasioned  bv 
an  event  which  tilled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  This  was  the  abdi- 
eation  of  his  father,  the  emperor  Charles,  who,  tormented  with  the  gout, 
and  weary  of  the  cares  of  sovereignty,  summoned  his  son  to  receive  die 

'  It  is  evident  this  tract  was  printed,  since  it  begins  with  the  word*— ^Thoq|)b 
U  be  never  so  dangerous  to  me  to  set  this  little  treatise  abfoad.** 
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resif^atioii  of  his  hereditary  sceptres.  The  queen  had,  in  September, 
somewhat  recovered,  owing;  to  the  sagacity  of  an  Irish  physician,  who 
ventured  to  pronounce  a  true  opinion  of  i^er  case,  and  apply  proper 
remedies  for  her  agonising  maladies.^  Mary  then  moved  in  state,  by 
water,  from  Hampton  Court  to  Greenwich  Palace ;  from  whence  king 
Philip  embarked,  to  receive  the  Spanish  sceptre. 

For  a  few  afternoons,  the  queen  struggled  to  pay  the  attention  to  busi- 
Deaa  she  had  formerly  done,  but  her  health  gave  way  again  in  the  attempt, 
and  she  was  seen  no  more  at  council.'  With  her  married  life  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  reign  ceased ;  from  whatever  cause,  whether  owing  to 
her  desperate  state  of  health,  or  from  her  idea  of  wifely  duty,  Philip, 
whether  absent  or  present,  guided  the  English  government.  When  he 
left  England,  the  queen  desired  cardinal  Pole  to  make  minutes  of  the 
king's  last  injunctions  for  the  privy  council;  and  they  are  still  preserved 
in  his  hand-writing.'  In  another  privy -council  journal  extant,  the  Eng- 
lish government,  consisting  of  Gardiner,  Winchester,  Arundel,  Pembroke, 
Paget^  and  Petre,  and  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Rochester,^  gave  Philip,  as 
king,  minute  accounts  of  their  proceedings,  ecclesiastical  and  domestic. 
He  wrote  his  mind  on  the  opposite  column  with  no  more  recognition  of 
his  wife's  authority,  than  was  observed  by  Henry  VII.  to  Elizabeth  of 
York,  and  he  very  coolly,  in  his  own  name,  orders  twelve  ships  of  the 
English  fleet  to  escort  his  abdicated  father  to  Spain,  without  the  cere- 
mony of  asking  the  leave  of  their  royal  mistress.  These  documents 
afibrti  incontestable  proof  that  Philip  of  Spain,  not  Mary  of  England, 
was  the  reigning  sovereign,  after  their  hands  were  united.  If  this  had 
not  been  tiie  case,  how  could  the  truthful  Fuller,  the  Protestant  historian 
of  the  church,  who  lived  too  near  the  times  of  queen  Mary  to  be  deceived, 
thus  speak  of  her  ?— >^  She  had  been  a  worthy  princess,  if  as  little  cruelty 
had  been  done  under  her  as  by  her.  She  hated  to  equivocate, and  always 
was  what  she  was,  without  dissembling  her  judgment  or  conduct,  (or 
fear  or  flattery." 

^  In  the  time  of  queen  Mary,''  says  a  minute  of  council,  quoted  by 
Strype,  ^^  after  the  king  of  Spain  was  her  husband,  nothing  was  done  in 
England  but  with  the  privity  and  directions  of  the  said  king's  ministers." 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  an  oration  recommending  single  life  to  princes, 
(by  which  word  he  means  queen-regnants),  traces  all  the  cruelty  of 
Mary's  reign  to  her  marriage. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  borne  out  by  the  contemporary  biogra- 
pher of  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  who  calls  queen  Mary,  ^  a  woman  every 
way  excellent,  while  she  followed  her  own  inclination."  It  is  an  his- 
torical roistaike  to  suppose  that  Philip  II.  had  no  power  in  the  govern- 
ment of  England ;  there  was  none  legally  given  him  by  parliament : 

'  Warc>  Annals,  p.  234,  quoted  by  sir  F.  Madden,  Privy  Porte  Expenses  of 
|ueen  Mary. 

•  Burnet's  Reformation,  vol.  ii. 

'This  id  an  additional  proof  that  king  Philip  governed  England  at  his  ple»> 
mre.  S«»p.  likowittp,  the  minute  jonrnal,  rendere<i  to  him  by  the  privy  council 
/riJited  from  Stuto  Paper  Ofiice,  by  Mr.  Tytler,  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  it  p. 
463,  dat'Ml  at  this  time,  September,  15r)5. 

«  Biurnei  s  Ref.,  vol.  :ii.  Records,  p.  356. 


bat,  at  the  tiow  d  Hxt  quaeii^  drandfid  fllM«,  ht  pOMfeJ  kkMlf 
or  it 

Although  eTery  generoni  fiwliiif  is  ttatuimHy  rooted  agiiiiit  the  honii 
cruelties  perpetntea  in  her  name,  yet  H  is  onjwt  end  unmtefid  lo  ■» 
lion  her  msioeti  reisn  with  nnqoslified  abbonenee ;  Ibr  a  liie  tjianM 
laws  instituted  by  her  fiuher  lud  Temained  a  ibw  yean  nion  in  Conei 
the  representati?e  goremment  of  England  would  giadodljr  haTO  widMndi 
under  the  terrors  of  imprisonments  and  ezeentions  wHhont  ionsflid 
irial,  and  regal  despotism  would  have  bees  m  soceessftrihr  sstsMidiHt 
here,  as  it  was  m  Franee  and  Spain,  by  the  deseendanta  of  umi 


here,  as  it  was  m  Franee  and  Spain,  by  the  deseendanta  of  Ueniy  V1IL% 
associates,  Francis  I.  and  CImrles  V*  This  ebangis 'aroae  ftosi  the 
Queen's  own  idesn  of  rectitude;'  for  the  m^oriqr  of  ber  pii>f  uweB 
I'ors,  iudges,  and  aristocracy,  had  as  strong  a  tendetey  to  eouiipi  asl 
^▼ish  principles  as  the  worst  enemv  to  natioDid  freedom  eonld  inik 

Many  whciesome  laws  wen'  mm  ot  reviysd  by  her;  iiMNW  othsn, 
jiistiees  oF  the  peaee  wen  enjoined  to  take  the  examinadoii  of  moh  is 
writing,  at  the  saitoe  time  bitiding  witniBsses  over  lo  proaecnie;  wMMnrt 
these  regulations,  a  moment's  n&etioii  will  show,  tfcat  araeh  Msljgat 
^iscusation  might  take  plage  in  a  jurticeHPOom,  uidess  wiineases  wm 
bound  to  prove  their  words.  All  landholdera  and  bonseholdeis  wen 
made  proportionably  chargeable  to  the  repairs  of  roads.  The  gaob 
were  in  a  respectable  state ;  since  Fox  allows,  that  the  persons  impri- 
soned for  conscience'  sake  were  treaited  humanely  in  the  prisons  under 
ro3ral  authority,  while  the  persecuting  bishops  made  noisome  confine 
ment  part  of  the  tortures  of  the  unhappy  Protestants. 

Qiaeen  Mary  is  commended  for  the  merciful  proWsion  she  made  for 
the  poor;  there  is,  however,  no  trace  of  poor-rates,  levied  from  the 
community  at  laige,  like  those  established  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  that  the  poor  were  relieved  hj 
Mary  is  evident,  by  the  entire  cessation  of  those  ihyurrections,  on  se- 
count  of  utter  destitution,  which  took  place  in  her  father's  and  brother^ 
reigns ;  and  now  and  then,  under  the  sway  of  Elixabeth.  This  b  more 
suigular,  since  com  was  at  famine  price,'  throughout  the  chief  part  of 
Mary's  reign,  owing  to  a  series  of  inclement  years  and  wet  harvests.  It 
seems  likely  that  part  of  the  church  lands  she  restored,  were  devoted  to 
the  reher  of  the  destitute,  since  very  few  monasteries  were  re-fouiided.* 
In  her  reign  was  altered  that  mysterious  law,  called  benefit-of-clergy. 
It  had  originated  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilisation,  when  the  cfaarch 
snatched,  from  the  tyranny  of  barbarous  and  ignorant  chiefs,  all  prisonen 
or  victims  who  could  read,  and  claiming  them  as  her  own,  asserted  the 
privilege  of  bringing  them  to  trial.  Thus  were  the  learned  judged  by 
the  learned,  and  the  ignorant  left  to  the  mercies  of  those  savage  si 
themselves.    This  law  tended  to  the  encouFBgement  of  learning,  in  times 

'  See  ber  charge  to  ber  judges,  quoted  by  sir  Nicholas  Throckiuorton  oa  hif 
trial. 

*  See  the  calculation  of  the  price  of  corn,  throughout  four  centuries,  in  Toons'i 
Chronological  History. 

'  Westminster,  the  Obserrants  at  Greenwich,  the  GarthosiBaSi  at 
firigettines  at  Sion,  with  the  hospital  of  the  Savoy. 
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when  not  more  than  one  person  out  of  two  thousand  laymen  knew  a 
letter  in  the  hook.  Since  the  comparatiire  cessation  from  civil  war,  after 
the  accession  of  queen  Mary's  grandfather,  general  knowledge  had  surged 
forward  in  Huch  mighty  waves,  that  the  law  of  benefit-of-clergy,  with 
many  others  of  high  utility  five  centuries  before,  were  left  without  an 
object — their  actual  purposes  having  ebbed  away  in  the  transitions  of 
the  times.  The  law  of  sanctuary  was  one  of  these.  Mary  wished, 
when  she  re-founded  the  monastery  of  Westminster,  for  the  privileges 
of  its  sanctuary  to  be  abolished ;  but  sergeant  Plowden  made  a  stand 
for  them,  on  legal  grounds. 

Many  customs  and  usages  existed  in  the  reign  of  our  first  queen-rcg- 
nant,  which  form  amusing  contrasts  with  the  luxury  and  refinement, 
witnessed  under  the  sway  of  our  present  sovereign-lady.  Domestic 
cleanliness,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  was  by  no  means  an  English 
characteristic.  When  a  room  was  out  of  order,  the  floor  was  neither 
swept  nor  washed,  but  received  a  fresh  strewing  of  green  rushes ;  just 
like  the  littering  of  a  farm-yard,  when  it  is  newly  spread  with  straw,  for 
llie  accommoilation  of  the  cows  or  pigs,  and  the  old  surface  remains  a 
fermenting  mass  beneath.  Thus,  layer  of  rushes  accumulated  over  layer, 
covering  up  bones,  fragments  from  the  wasteful  dining-table,  and  other 
abominations.  On  occasions  of  dancing,  all  this  litter  was  disturbed, 
by  a  circle  being  swept  in  the  midst  of  the  hall ;  the  stone  floor  was 
thus  nuuie  clear  of  incumbrances,  while  the  extra  littering  was  heaped 
up  all  round.  This  custom  explains  an  expression  used  by  Shakspeare, 
and  the  early  dramatists  and  chroniclers,  of  ^A  hall!  a  hall!''  when 
persons  wished  to  dance.  Such  was  the  call  by  which  the  domestics 
understood  they  were  to  sweep  the  dancing-ring  in  the  hall.  How 
noxious  the  vapours  of  the  newly-disturbed  compost  must  have  been  to 
persons  warm  with  dancing,  may  be  supposed.  The  great  philosopher 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  evidently  was  not  used  to  such  dirty  ways, 
in  his  native  Holland,  attributed  the  various  plagues,  which  then  deso- 
lated England,  to  these  horrid  habits.  His  description  is  as  follows : — 
^  As  to  the  floors,"  says  Erasmus,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Francis,  ^  they  are 
usually  made  of  clay,  covered  with  rushes,  that  grow  in  fens ;  Uiese  are 
•o  little  disturbed,  that  the  lower  mass  sometimes  remains  for  twenty 
years  together,  and  in  it  a  collection  o(  every  kind  of  tilth.  Hence, 
upon  a  change  of  weather,  a  vapour  is  exhaled,  most  pernicious  to  the 
human  body."  He  declares  this  to  be  the  reason  England  was  so  fre- 
quently afflicted  with  pestilence.  The  nobles  were  not  a  whit  cleanlier 
than  the  country  gentry;  but  as  they  usually  were  possessed  of  several 
seats,  they  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  removing  fmm  one  to  another, 
when  the  insects,  cherished  by  their  dirty  customs,  became  inconvenient. 
These  progresses  they  elegantly  termed  'Agoing  to  sweeten."  The  moat 
pitiful  complaints  were  made  by  lord  Paget  to  Edward  VI.'s  privy  council, 
because,  being  in  disgrace,  he  was  confined  to  Beaudesert,  which  he 
assured  them,  ^  though  pretty,  was  too  small,  and  had  withal  become, 
by  some  months'  residence,  horribly  unsavoury^  and  could  not  be  swoeir 
ened,  without  the  removal  of  his  family." ' 

' LudfBt  lUiutrauoiu,  voL  L  p.  169. 
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The  dw«lliBg«  of  the  lower  and  middliri  tlu&Bu  wen  VMde  of  tbdhw 
ind  clay,  or  of  watded  aticka  and  mod.  The  Spaniards  who  came  otcr 
with  king  Phili|i,  at  firat  expreaied  great  aeom  of  Ihefe  mnd  edi6eei, 
which  they  termed  Ihe  national  architecture;  bnt  when  they  behdd  iIm 
good  living  of  the  inhabitantSi  ^the  English,"  said  they,  ^  life  In  boani 
made  of  dirt  and  sticks,  hnt  they  &re  llMrein  as  well  as  Ihar  mooHch."' 

Qfieen  Mary  haTing  overcome  the  repognance  of  the  English  to  be 
governed  by  a  sovereign  hidy,  was  dii^iosed  to  plaee  her  own  eei  ie 
stations  of  authority^  of  which  there  had  been  few  examples  befois  or 
since.  She  made  lady  Berkley  a  justice  of  the  P^ace  /or  Gkniceeln*- 
shire,  and  lady  Rous  she  appointed  of  the  qnoram  for  Soflblk,  ^  who  Ad 
nsnally  sit  on  the  bench  at  assises  and  sessions,  among  the  other  jnetiea^ 
etncta  ghtdio — girt  with  the  sword.*"  The  hooses  of  pariiameat  hsd 
'some  customs,  now  obsolete.  It  was  necessarj  for  a  peer  to  obi«B 
leave  from  thb  sovereigta,  if  he  fovnd  it  needftd  to  absent  himself  whes 
parliament  was  sitting. 

Francis,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  being  sick  In  the  antnmn  of  1555,  the 
queen  granted  him  license  of>absrace,  and  appointed  the  person  eiie 
ehose,  or  mther  her  ffovemment,  for  his  proxy.  Sir  WiUism  Petre  thae 
wrote  to  the  sick  ean :  *^This  beafer,  your  servant,  bringeth  to  you  the 
queen's  majesty ^e  license  to  be  absent  from  parliament;  1  thought  it  goo«1 
also  to  signify  unto  your  lordship,  that  her  majesty  is  very  sorry  for 
your  sickness,  and  trusts,  that  giving  yourself  well  to  the  recovery  of 
your  health,  you  shall,  by  God^s  grace,  shortly  grow  strong  again.  In 
your  proxy,  her  majesty  prays  you  to  name  the  lord  Montague  and 
bishop  of  Ely,  jointly  and  severally.'^  The  earl  thanked  her  majesty 
for  appointing  him  such  honourable  representatives,  and  sent  his  proxy 
by  his  son.  If  a  member  of  the  lower  house  absented  himself  coatu- 
maciously,  he  lost  his  wages. 

The  English  drama  assumed  some  likeness  to  its  present  form  under 
her  patronage.  The  old  mysteries  and  moralities  had  given  way  before 
the  regular  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  acted  in  Latin  by  the  boys  of 
Westminster  or  St.  PauPs  school,  who  were  chiefly  the  acolytes,  or 
assistants  of  the  mass.  Hey  wood,  the  queen's  poet  and  dramatic  writer, 
was  frequently  sent  for  in  her  long  illness ;  and  when  she  was  able  to 
listen  to  recitation,  he  repeated  his  verses,  or  superintended  performanoeSf 
for  her  amusement 

The  queen  remained  at  Greenwich  the  remainder  of  the  year  1555,  so 
very  sick  and  weak,  that  it  was  daily  expected  she  would  surrender  her 
life  where  she  drew  her  first  breath.  The  autumn  was  unhealthy,  owing 
to  the  incessant  floods  of  rain.  The  Thames  rose  so  high,  that  West- 
minster Hall  was  under  water,  and  wherries  rowed  through  iL  Gardiner, 
the  lord  chancellor,  died  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.'    Mary  severely 

'  Holiiigshed,  toI.  i.  p.  187. 

■Harl.  MS.  980,  1.     In  MS.  Notes  of  Mr.  Attorney-general  Noy. 

'In  Fox's  Miirtyrology  a  popular  error  bad  been  induced,  by  a  narrative  de- 
claring that  G;iniiner  was  struck  with  death  while  waiting  for  the  news  of  ibe 
dreadful  executions  of  LatiMi<>r  and  Ridley.  It  is  »iuguiar,  tbat  this  »turv  tike* 
wise  uiade  the  old  duke  ui'  Norfolk  iiupationt  dot  his  dinner  ou  the  same  occa- 
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felt  his  loss  as  a  financier;  for  his  integrity  and  sagacity  were  remark- 
able in  pecuniary  aflairs;  he  managed  her  income  so  well,  that  her 
expenditure  did  not  exceed  the  ancient  revenues  of  the  crown  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

Queen  Mary  permitted  the  duchess  of  Northumberland  to  retain  a 
maintenance  sufficient  to  support  her  rank,  through  the  intercession  of 
don  Diego  de  Monde^a.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  the  queen  carried 
her  generosity  so  far,  as  to  repossess  the  duchess,  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Chelsea,  since  she  was  buried  at  Chelsea  Church  in  1555,  and  left  in  her 
will  to  her  son-in-law,  sir  Henry  Sidney,  ^  the  green  and  gold  hangings 
III  the  gallery  in  the  Manor  House  (water  side)  Chelsea." 

An  alarming  accident  happened,  whilst  the  queen  dwelt  at  Greenwich, 
owing  to  the  forgetfuiness  of  a  gunner  belonging  to  a  ship  passing  down 
the  Thames,  who,  intending  to  salute  the  palace,  discharged  a  small 
cannon,  or  falcon,  loaded  with  ball,  which  broke  the  windows  of  the 
queen^s  chamber,  and  the  ball  even  penetrated  into  her  room.  The 
unlucky  marksman  was  not  puuished  for  this  unwelcome  salute,  as  he 
pleaded  accident. 

Mary  once  more  appeared  in  public,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1 556,  pale  as  a  corpse,  and  looking  ten  years  older  than  when  she  was 
last  seen.'  She  reviewed  her  band  of  gentlemen-pensioners,  in  Green- 
wich Park;  after  which  a  tumbler  came  forth  from  the  crowd,  and 
volunteered  so  many  droll  antics  for  the  royal  diversion,  that  he  elicited 
a  hearty  laugh  and  a  reward  from  the  sick  queen.  A  deep  obscurity 
remains  on  her  locality  throughout  the  chief  part  of  this  year,  which 
was  marked  with  persecution,  insurrection,  and  famine ;  and  the  dreadful 
martyrdom  of  Cranmer  took  place  in  the  spring.  The  utter  paucity  of 
all  intelligence  concerning  the  residence  and  movements  of  Mary,  and 
her  total  absence  from  council,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
again  on  a  sick-bed.  She  made  no  progresses  in  the  summer :  indeed, 
such  movements  were  impossible,  in  her  desperate  state  of  health ;  for, 
when  she  attempted  them  in  her  father's  reign,  she  was  usually  carried 
home  ill  in  a  litter.  Her  aflectionate  maid  of  honour,  Jane  Dormer, 
w^ho  married  a  Spanish  grandee,  the  conde  di  Feria,  and  wrote  her  own 
memoirs,  affirms  that  her  royal  mistress,  when  convalescent  in  the  sum- 

tkin,  though  he  bad  been  in  his  grave  more  than  a  twelvpiuonth  before.  As  Fox 
must  have  minutely  known  every  particular  in  the  Norfolk  family,  from  having 
been  chaplain  and  confidant  to  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  and  appointeil  by  her 
tutor  to  the  orphans  of  her  unfortunate  brother  (earl  of  Surrey),  tlio  whole  story 
Is  most  likely  an  awkward  interpolation  of  one  of  the  martyrologist  s  early  e<li- 
tors,  for  contemporaries  never  make  those  species  of  mistakes.  The  true  date  of 
Gardiner's  deatli  is  marked  by  a  letter,  written  at  the  very  time,  from  London, 
to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  (Loilge's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.)  : — 

**  My  lord  of  Winchester,  whose  soul  God  pardon,  is  departed,  an<l  his  bowels 
were  buried  at  St  Mary  Overy's,  in  Southwark,  but  his  body,  as  the  raying  is, 
shall  be  carried  to  Winchester  Cathedral,  to  be  buried  there.  What  time  he  de- 
parte<l  is  not  yet  certainly  known,  but  most  men  say  that  he  died  on  Tuesday, 
at  nijcht,  b**ing  the  12th  day  of  this  instant,  about  two  o'clock  afler  midnight,  at 
Westmin^ter.  and  was  brought  in  his  barge  to  his  house  in  Southwark.'*  This 
was  the  paliice  of  his  sec  in  Southwark. 

'  iiidiele,  the  Veuettma  amUuMador.    Lantdowne  MS. 


pier,irtired  to  the  palace  alOrajdoa,  vhieh  had  bcMe  dower 
of  her  :»«ilher,  Katharine  of  AmgotL  fleie  her  edie  anoan 
wallung,  plainly  dreeaed,  with  her  ladieai  and  enteriBC  Ae  cnttyi  cf 
the  poor,  and,  unknown  to  them,  leUerinf  their  wehta.  She  liwriH 
choM  dioee  of  their  childreB  that  aeemed  proauaiiv,  for  the  bewilicf 
edncatKHi.  Tliia  aieconnt  agreea  with  her  extreme  km  of  childRn,«i 
the  mimeroaa  cod-children  and  intuki  pndigieM^  on  whom  ahe  kfhW 
a  mat  fart  «  her  narrow  iocome,  in  her  yonth.' 

The  invalid  ^oeen,  in  her  momenta  or  coovaleaceiiee,  eootfied  hw 
caret  and  miaeneB  at  the  emhrokfery-fiaoie.  Manv  apedmena  ef  hw 
needlework  woe  extant  in  the  rrign  of  Jamea  I, and  are  thoa  ciiehild 
by  Taylori  the  poet  of  the  needle : — 

Mmmj  ben  the  tociKie  swayed; 

And,  tbouah  tha  were  a  qnaee  of  ouMf  poww. 

Her  memor/  will  oaTior  he  deeiqrod, 

Which  bj  her  works  are  likewise  in  die  Tcver, 

In  Windsor  OesUe,  end  in  Hunptoa  Cbon: 

In  that  most  pompons  room  ealM  Piundise^ 

VThoever  pleaseth  thitber  m  resort 

Maj  see  some  works  of  heis  of  woodnMS^rist  (vafaM). 

Her  greatness  held  it  no  dimepntatioo 

To  boid  the  needle  in  her  rqjral  hand ; 

Which  was  a  good  example  to  our  nation, 

To  banish  idleness  tbrougfaoiit  her  land. 

And  thus  this  queen  in  wisdom  tboogbt  it  fit ; 

The  needle's  work  pleased  her,  and  she  graced  iL 

Where  ^  the  pompous  room  called  Paradise,  at  Hampton  Conrt,^  maj 
be,  must  remain  a  mystery ;  but  it  was  probably  one  d  the  ancient  stite 
apartments,  destroyed  by  William  111^  to  make  way  foi  the  quadiangie, 
built  and  ornamented  in  the  mode  a  la  Louis  Qjuatorze.  It  is  easy  to 
surmise  that  it  was  hung  with  tapestry  representing  the  garden  of  Eden, 
with  beasts,  birds,  and  plants,  depicted  according  to  such  ariLsiical  idsM 
as  Mary  and  her  maids  of  honour  might  possess,  when  delineating  sub- 
jects of  natural  history  in  croee-stitch.  Katharine  of  Arragon,  the 
mother  of  queen  Mary,  commenced  ornamenting  the  slate  apartments  ia 
the  Tower.  According  to  Taylor,  Mai y  finished  the  splendid  and  elabo- 
rate tapestry  begun  by  her  mother ;  but  all  vestiges  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments of  the  Tower  were  swept  away  by  the  destructive  war&re  in  the 
succeeding  century.  The  very  site  has  become  matter  of  dispute;  aod 
with  these  antique  palatial  lodging-rooms  vanished  the  united  laboois 
that  queen  Mary  and  her  mother  had  bestowed  on  their  hangings  and 
furniture.  It  is  possible  that  some  remains  ci  Mary^a  needlework  may 
exist  at  Windsor  Castle.  It  is  known,  from  her  privy  purse  expenses, 
that  she  worked  an  enormous  arm-chair,  as  a  New-year's  gift  for  her 
fiither,  Henry  VIII.;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  is  the  specimen  of 
Mary's  needlework  Taylor  alludes  to,  as  well  known  at  Windsor. 

A  series  of  plots  and  insurrections  took  place,  agitated  by  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Suifibrd  family,  who  was  a  nephew  of  cardinal  Pole,  aod 

'  See  almost  every  page  of  her  Privy  Purse  Expenses,  edited  by  sir  F.  Maddm. 
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had  been  malcontent  before  his  uncle  returned  to  England.  The  French 
ambaMador  was,  as  usual,  concerned  with  this  rising,  which  had  several 
immifications ;  in  which  two  of  the  household  of  the  princess  Elizabeth 
were  again  concerned ;  and,  when  arrested,  they  accused  their  mistress 
of  participation.  The  princess,  however,  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
convincing  her  sister  of  her  innocence,  who  sent  her  a  ring,  in  token  of 
her  confidence.  The  officers  of  Elizabeth  were  executed.  A  new  dis- 
turbance was  raised  in  July,  by  an  impostor,  who  personated  the  de- 
ceased earl  of  Devonshire,  and  who  actually  proclaimed  himself  and 
Elizabeth,  king  and  queen.  This  trying  circumstance  produced  no 
division  between  the  royal  sisters;  nor  did  the  populace  take  the 
alightest  interest  in  the  attempts  of  any  of  the  disturbers.  Lord  Bray, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  confined  in  the  Tower, 
being  accused  of  participation  in  Stafibrd^s  revolt.  Lady  Bray  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  queen's  presence,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  her  lord  very 
earnestly  and  successfully. 

Mrs.  Clarencieux,  the  queen's  old  maid,  came  to  lady  Bray,  with  kind 
words  from  her  majesty,  and  iuvited  her  to  dine  with  her,  and  led  her 
by  the  hand  through  the  court  to  her  chamber ;  and  this  was  thought 
to  be  by  the  queen's  special  commandment.  The  queen,  two  days  afler, 
spoke  of  the  devotion  of  the  young  wife  with  great  praise ;  but  added, 
with  emphasis,  which  it  was  thought  alluded  to  her  own  case,  that-— 
^  God  sent  oft  times  to  good  women  evil  husbands." ' 

The  Stout  Gospeller,  Edward  Underbill,  escaped  all  persecution  for 
his  religion,  though  he  had  been  in  some  danger  whilst  the  queen's 
severe  illness  lasted.  His  enemies  sometimes  would  tell  him  that  war- 
rants were  out  against  him.  To  which  the  valiant  Protestant  said,  ^  If 
they  were,  and  he  found  them  not  duly  signed,  he  should  go  farther 
than  Peter,  who  only  cut  ofiT  the  ear  of  Malchus,  for  he  should  cut  off* 
the  head  and  ears,  into  the  bargain,  of  any  messenger  who  served  such 
warrant."  Thus  it  is  certain,  that  the  sick  queen's  signature  was  not 
appended  to  these  tyrannical  instruments  of  the  cruel  inquisition  that 
performed  the  enormities  in  Mar}''s  reign,  after  her  marriage ;  for  Under- 
Dill  added,  ^  that  he  considered  himself  legally  authorised  in  resisting 
to  death  any  warrant  which  was  not  signed  by  Jive  of  the  council;" 
but  if  the  royal  sign-manual  had  been  affixed,  he  could  not  have  said 
this.  Burnet  expressly  says,  neither  Mary  nor  cardinal  Pole  were  ever 
at  these  councils ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  persecutions,  seldom 
more  than  three  sat  in  consultation. 

Underbill  took  the  precaution  of  walling  up,  with  a  good  barrier  of 
bricks,  all  his  polemic  library,  in  a  niche  of  his  bedchamber,  in  Wood 
Street.  He  assures  his  reader,  they  were  all  released  from  their  con- 
cealment, as  good  as  new,  when  the  scene  clianged,  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  Thus,  this  gallant  gentleman  of  the  pen  and  sword  weathered 
all  the  political  and  religious  storms  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  lived 
prosperously,  till  a  good  old  age,  under  tlie  sway  of  Elizabeth.     In 

truth,  being  a  country  gentleman  of  fiunily  and  fortune,  he  was  in  little 

*  • 

'  Stiypo  and  Lodge*!  Illustrations.    Shrew«burjr  Corretpondenoe. 
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■,  tttt  ihf  ng)tr«l  fcatare  in  the  M*rian  pnMcatMm  wu,  thMlht 

lOn  of  ilir  inqaoiturs  wn*  pnnnp«l)T  wreaVcd  on  the  pn«  nt 

,  wdnw   lurtuiu   «iid   siilfMinj*  were  m»il*   iMritiir   raURfhi  » 

irmjcnun;  a  rumle  of  pnircvilinit  th<>  dii<^i  tvvrrae  lo  all  fhiiHi 

^  in  Eiqilanil.    Th'oc  nho  wrre  nT  nnk  Nllkimi  in  banaeaa 

e  t]u»n  wff*  grnrrallv  pnnl^mnj,  if  »ht  rnnlrf  tnduo*  GanliMtB 

•ni.     In  ihf  earn  of  Ktltrin  Saiuty*.  rir  John  ChckB,aiHl  batWMI 

.bvih,  and  aftnwanb  loni  liiay,  alie  artivply  miKiend  far  thair  fn- 

lUan.    Tlie  (lif  lu  of  th«  dowaKi^  nf  SuSblk  lo  ihe  roniinrnt  wnat 

■w  origiiiaMl.  u  inurh  from  hff  aiolen  match  with  Kichanj  Duif. 

n  a  whtiiitia  acrounU' 

■d  Fsbtuary.  tSSO-",  tirim  of  fmadly  inirreournc  wpr*  ptchwipd 

Vlwtwi  the  qopcn  nnil  hrt  mtrt  Ei'mhcth,  whn  ■[h-oi  nome  wnLi« 

Somrnwt  lluua*.    I'hw  palacF  Mrma  In  have  been  jfranicd  to  thi-  piintM 

by  her  njntrr,  aa  her  li<wn  houae.     The  iroublr.  ami  crm  pirnrcuuMt 

Willi  whifh  I>udl<-y  had  pliM^nl  FUizabrih.  r«gan)in|[  her  claim  toDl^ 

'ktm  lluiiM  (a  much  mferiur  domiciile).  sad  hei  romplaiDiB  of  htbif  b^ 

wft  nf  nnv  liiwu-hwuiw,  are  ih»  ehkf  lupic  of  her  corrftponitatt  U 

the  rl"w  of  R-twar"!   Vj.'n  hfr.     A  r..i>li'inp.'™ry  chronicle  nhowj  Elt- 

nhath   living,  wlih  gn>at  r<iviiltc,  al  !ii>mcr4Pt  Hoii»c,  built  bf  ihr  pro- 

toetnr  SomrrW't,  by  whirh  he  lin<l  ijaporrnnht^  hb  family  and  loM  b> 

popnUriiy.    (^rcit  .Mary  rMiiriiiHl  ilie  fiei]uent  visits  her  sisiei  bail  nu^ 

ner>   ilurmir    her   ■priiig  aboili?   at   Snmer«el    Houar,  by  a   pro|!r»si  W 

Hadlelil.     Her«  the  next  luurnitig.  after  atdM,  she  •ms  entertained  br 

'filiabeth  with  a  grand  exhibition  t>l'  bear-bailing,  with  whicli.  nj»  lb* 

^runider,  ••iheir  hi([line«ea  were  rig+il  well  content"     To  do  Hin 

'  julice,  thia  ia  ihf  only  instnnre  recorded  of  her  presence  and  nli^K' 

'lina  at  any  exhibition  of  cruelty.     Neither  letters,  accoiint-boak.  w 

tttj  other  eridenre  we  have  yel  discovered,  represent  her  a.*  an  enrmr- 

ror  r«^WBr<ler  of  the  cruel  amusemenli  in  *o^e  at  her  era ;  uxl  ■ 
with  the  exception  of  her  mother,  the  slanda  alone  amivif  btf 
Junily.  She  iieldom  hunted,  even  in  her  youth,  and  she  never  s«(A 
'•tther  <m  [laper  or  by  mierance; — negative  good  qualities  which  (W"b 
damandK  nhould  be  rei-orclrd  to  her  mdii.  when  «o  many  evil  on«  biw 

■KnUianno,  hp|Icw«rWilU.uKtil.r,  and  donger-diKl>»a  of  SuC^k  (vtd»  «f 
Otarle*  Braiidoii},  ro'lowcJ  wilh  hiMivlf  anil  tier  bcrHJitarT  ba.ren7,  Rktari 
ttny.  FHj.,  aftpiwarils  the  founiler  o[  «  now*  Uoe.  Tlii*  iKdy  is  Talaiv4a> 
Vntim  in  the  rnarif  R>losie* !  but  iheta  i>  tomMhinc  anpprainaJ  in  ijgata<e 
nient.  Bincp  lailiei,  who  were  fanbor  from  lb*  aocirnt  chuicb  than  trrr  A* 
jducheaa  orSudiilk  wa*~*iBb  ai  la^jr  BaeoD  and  lirt  aitlr-n,  unit  itn  liaigklm 
I  «r  Ibe  ptiMKtur  franirrHt — were  in  offins  about  thr  ijur* n't  periDCi ;  lud  >'  » 
.  I^Xi  bf  the  mareinsl  note*  in  the  wuik,  which  ibe  putiljthwl  b;  Kidmria 
hwr,  that  «be  approTnl  ot  the  rrlibarir  of  x\ie  oltrry !  awl,  if  ihrw  w*n  W 
'lonru  in  the  reign  of  EliiabMh.  Iha  iofrrence  if  rvamnahle.  thai  Ikvs.  •k'  •*'' 
(■DO.  WB*  the  cauM  of  liei  qwmil  with  ijiwen  Mkty.  ^pr•■d  DMn  dmr  *<'4>> 
before  the  intnidutiion  of  Fox's  rHrraiim*  of  Ibis  laily't  eiile  - — -  Tfar  ilvdi'*  °' 
-  £affi>lk  was  in  ituKiace  wilh  tlie  (|U<^en,  for  manjiog  Maitei  Bany.  ■  tm  » 
,  infariar  Ibi  brr  <uu>le.  "  (Sperd  4  BitlorT,  J  I'JS.)  llie  probable  nueo  1/ 4>«>a 
.  Ifaiy  I  ili^plFuur«  was  borauw  the  ducbess  of  Suflblk  wu  nf  mjral  dHeM 
tttd  was  a  relalive  o(  Katt-Knoe  of  Acngoa  bf  bet  molliet,  laJjr  Half  4i  ^ 
li«aa^  a  drMSfldwd  of  Uta  bouaa  <A  i»  14l 
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been  alleged  against  her.  The  evening  recreations  of  Hatfield,  it  may 
be  considered,  were  more  to  the  taste  of  the  musical  queen,  than  morn- 
ing bear-baiting,  for  they  consisted  of  concerts,  at  which  her  sister  Eli- 
labeth  amused  her  by  playing  on  the  virginals,  accompanied  by  a  cho- 
rister boy,  who  possessed  a  divine  voice. 

Before  the  end  of  the  summer,  queen  Mary  returned  tlie  hospitalities 
at  Hatiield  by  a  fete  champitre  and  al  fresco  concert,  at  Richmond 
Palace,  of  peculiar  elegance.  The  queen  sent  h^r  barge  fur  her  sister, 
who  was  again  resident  in  London,  at  Somerset  House.  Surely  the  de- 
corations provided  for  the  triumphal  passage,  up  the  Thames,  of  Eliza- 
beth, then  in  the  prime  of  her  life  and  hopes,  might  have  been  exceeded 
by  tliat  princess  in  costliness,  when  in  the  zenith  of  her  regal  splendour, 
but  never  in  taste ;  for  Mary  had  caused  her  barge  to  be  festooned,  for 
her  sister ^s  voyage,  with  rich  garlands  of  Aowers,  and  covered  with  an 
awning  of  green  silk,  embroidered  with  branches  of  eglantine  and 
golden  blossoms.  Under  this  canopy  Elizabeth  sat  in  state,  attended  by 
the  comptroller  of  her  household,  sir  Thomas  Pope,  and  four  of  her 
ladies  of  honour.  Six  boats  followed,  with  the  gentlemen  of  Elizabeth's 
retinue,  who  were  dressed  in  russet  damask  and  blue  satin,  with  caps 
of  silver  cloth  and  green  plumes.  Queen  Mary  received  her  sister  and 
her  brilliant  train  in  Hichniond  Palace  Gardens,  and  entertained  tier  with 
a  sumptuous  banquet,  in  a  pavilion  constructed  in  the  labyrinth,  in  the 
form  of  a  castle,  made  of  cloth  of  gold  and  violet  velvet,  embroidered 
with  silver  fleur-de-lis,  and  her  mother's  device  of  the  pomegranate  in 
gold.  A  concert  succeeded  the  banquet,  at  which  the  best  muistrels  in 
the  kingdo.n  gratified  the  high  musical  tastes  of  the  royal  sisters  ;  but 
there  is  no  mention  made  that  either  bulls,  bears,  badgers,  or  uny  other 
creatures,  were  baited  for  their  diversion.  In  the  evening,  the  queen's 
barge,  with  its  gay  garlands,  was  again  launched  on  the  silver  Thames, 
for  the  homeward  voyage  of  the  heiress  of  England ;  and,  followed  by 
the  attendant  boats,  the  beautful  water  procession  safely  arrived  the  same 
night  at  Somerset  House. 

The  queen  had  reason  soon  af\er  to  express  her  high  approbation  of 
the  dutiful  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  regarding  her  reception  of  the  king  of 
Sweden's  proposal  of  marriage  for  his  heir.  Mary's  conduct,  if  ex- 
amined through  the  medium  of  documents,  appears  conscientious  and 
unexceptionable,  regarding  all  overtures  for  her  sister's  marriage.  She 
sent  for  sir  Thomas  Pope,  and,  after  declaring  her  approval  of  Eliza- 
beth's reference  to  herself,  respecting  the  Swedish  ofler,  requested  him 
to  learn  her  sister's  real  sentiments,  as  to  whether  her  constant  refusal 
of  suitors  proceeded  from  any  objection  to  the  married  state  in  general. 

King  Philip  returned  for  a  short  time  in  March,  1557,  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  his  queen  into  a  war  with  France ;  it  is  certain  slie  had  re- 
ceived every  possible  provocation  from  Henry  H.,  who  had  incited  all 
the  plots  that  had  agitated  England  since  her  accession ;  yet  she  was 
very  loth  to  involve  her  kingdom  in  the  expenses  of  a  war,  which  her 
finances  were  toUilly  inadequate  to  support.  She,  however,  took  the 
opportunity  of  pardoning  most  of  the  rebels  that  had  hi»en  engaged  in 
iJif  lute  ui^urrecuou,  on  condition  oi'  their  joining  tlh*  E:iglish  quota  of 
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Philti]^  umy,  then  niiistmiif  nev  CUiw.  Lord  Bnj  wm  amoag  te 
BBmber,  which  likewne  eomprited  the  maxmiaf  eooe  of  the  dekeof 
Nordmmberknd,  the  queen  haviiy  leetorad  their  fwofwiijy  ••  weQ  « 
iheir  freedom.' .  She  niaed  money,  to  equip  her  anny,  1^  borrowinf 
from  the  conntiy  gentlemen  end  citiienei  who  hed  capiinl  to  eperB,tni^ 
eume  at  the  enormoue  inteceet  of  twelve  per  cent  Philm  Ml  Evbnd 
in  the  summer,  and  the  queen  never  eew  him  moie.  Hie  fiien^  the 
prince  of  Sevoy^  won  for  him  the  hettle  of  St.  Qpintin,  in  Ai^oet;  bol 
Ihie  victory  teemed  en  illnetmtion  of  the  Irieh  Mkge  of  **  pining  • 
loeS|>'  tince  the  principel  reeoU  wis,  thet  the  French  got  poescision  of 
CUeis  e  few  months  afterweids. 

The  recent  visit  of  Philip,  end  the  meitiBl  ezdtement  ironnd  her,  had 
loneed  qoeeo  Mery  for  a  short  time  from  the  deadly  toqwr  of  diaeesei 
and  she  became  snffieiently  convalescent  to  be  oeenpied  with  a  serin 
of  vexations.  Not  the  leMt  of  theee  was  die  pertinacity  with  whiek 
Philip  IL  insisted  on  her  kxang  her  sister  Eliaabeth  to  give  her  hand  to 
km  friend  the  prince  of  Savoy,  who  was,  at  this  time,  the  hero  of  d» 
day. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  if  Mary  wished  to  disinherit  or  banish  ha 
sister,  it  was  stnnge  that  she  eniBonraged  her  in  her  objections  to  eveij 
foreign  match.  When  Philip  uiged  arguments  in  behalf  of  his  frieiKL 
queen  Mary  answered,  ^  that  she  bad  consented  to  the  match  while  she 
thought  Elizabeth  would  approve  of  it,  but  that,  as  she  found  her  ex- 
ceedingly averse,  in  conscience  she  could  not  force  her'  into  an  unwill- 
ing marriage."  The  queen  added,  that  she  was  certain  that  parliament 
would  not  sufler  her  sister  to  quit  the  kingdom — a  clear  acknowledg- 
ment of  Elizabeth^s  position,  as  second  person  in  the  realm.  This 
conUroversy  produced  an  angry  letter  from  Philip,  in  which  he  charged 
Mary,  on  her  conscience,  and  as  she  regarded  the  future  wel&re  of  her 
religion,  to  bring  this  matter  to  bear.  This  produced  a  singular  letter 
from  queen  Mary,  written  in  French.  It  is  worded  in  the  self-denying 
and  humble  style,  conventional  in  epistles  of  the  era,  but  contains  t 
distinct  avowal  of  determination  to  act,  in  r^rd  to  her  sister's  mar- 
riage, only  as  her  parliament  should  agree ;  a  principle  which  governed 
her  in  every  act  of  her  regal  life,  although  she  has  been  made  singly  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  evil  enacted  by  her  parliaments,  as  if  she  had  been 
an  autocrat,  who  issued  ukases  expressive  of  her  sole  will. 

Quxiv  Mabt  to  Kih«  Psiup.' 
<*  Mon  seigneur, 

**■  1  have  received  the  letters  from  your  highness,  by  Francisco,*  the  18th  instant. 
Humbly  thanking  you  for  the  same,  etpecially  as  you  are  pleased  to  write  tbat 
you  took  mine  in  good  part,  which  were,  indeed,  I  assure  your  highness,  written 
with  good  intention;  and,  assuredly,  seeing  that  yours  was  wrineo  with  lbs 
aame,  I  can  say  nothing  more  than  to  intreat  your  highness  (seeing  that  foa 

*  Lodge's  Illustrations  (Talbot  Papers),  ¥ol.  i.  p.  268. 
'Burnet's  Reformation,  vol.  ii. 

'The  original  is  in  Strype's  MemoriaUi  No.  56,  printed  with  many  eridesl 
Biistakes  in  the  French. 
*The  royal  courier,  mentioned  as  iuoh  in  letters  at  the  Slate  Paper  Office. 


y  be. 


>  nffnii.  uid  1  will 


e  lo  diiPOTM  wbeilicr 
liiigly  liiten  u> 


•'  Nevcril I. -<<.■!•,  in  my  last  letter  to  your  higbneH,  I  made  an  oQer  lo 
ttii*  ■najtia;!^  oa  tbit  ocoation,  providtd  I  kaBi  tht  contnU  d/'  Itii  rrafm,  and  w  { 
will ;  but,  wiitiout  ilii*  conseoi.  I  Tear  ihmt  neiihOT  ymii  bighoi^H  n 
will  be  well  lurved  on  IliU  ocoukm ;  for  your  highneu  will    re 
owe  1  procured,  of  myielf^  an  oppotiuaily  oriiitening  to  the  fHnrn 
□wi>:  but  thry  then,  and  AlpbonM),'  propounded  qimtioiu  eoobecuro  (irrnvliiii^fl 
that,  to  itij  simple  undoTitnnding,  Iliere  wu  no  oomprehendiDg  llieiii.     A*,  IM|B 
insUnce, '  Wlio  wu  lung  in  AdBin*  diyi  T'    And  uiil,  wiihal,  that  I  wnr  tvuntf 
lo  concluilo  tliii  mamagB  by  an  article  in  my  cr»ed.'     Yet.  if  he  tml  mH  pn 
[kmiiilIbiI  things  (cxi  liiflicult  to  be  luidcnUrod,  iL  waa  neTerthelew  iinjuxiible  Jl 
him.  ia  eo  iliort  a  lime.  u>  direiM  my  conscience.     Bdi  ont  thing  I  |in. 
bighnPts,  wliomioeTer  you  appoint  will  not  fliid  me  obatlnale,  or  wilb 

*>  Meantime,  your  hii^Deai  bai  written,  in  ibe  Mid  Inters,  il»l,  \tti 
ihBll  go  oontiary,  your  bjghoeu  will  impute  the  Ifault  to  mo.  1  bug,  ii 
humilily,  thai  yom  bighneu  will  derer  tbia  matter  till  your  retarn,  and  tben  ^ 
will  be  manifeai  wLollicr  I  am  culpable  or  tun.  OlbMWiie  I  ibnll  li< 
bention  of  yuur  higbncss'i  displeasure,  which  would  be  worse  u  ms 
for  \  bavf  alroaily  beifun  to  taste  it  too  much,  to  ray  refret.  Truth  k 
(iinple  judgment  (under  ibe  correction  of  your  highoeu).  and  seeiiin  that  tb« 

tltt  romtril,  tin  noMily.  and  langdom,  art  vrith  your  M^mtt,  I  cttmM  JUd  ig  tokot 
mtatu  tht  matltr  pan  in  pnpirly  IrialiJ ;  nor  bow,  in  ray  judgmeni  (even  if  my 
HMiKience  were  as  couipleiely  aaiisfled  a*  youra  ii),  Iliis  matter  cuii  ha  brought 
la  (he  end  wlijob  your  highneu  deiirei,  without  yoai  preeenpe. 

"  Wherefore,  monieigneur,  in  as  hnmbia  wise  a*  it  is  posiible  for  me  {being 
your  very  loyal  and  very  obedient  wife,  wbicb  lo  bo  1  confess  myself  justly 
obtigpd  to  be.  and  in  my  opinion  more  than  any  other  woman,  liaving  such  a 
liu«banil  as  your  highness  is,  without  speaking  of  tlie  mutlilude  of  your  king- 
doms, for  (hat  ia  not  my  principal  moiive),  I  entreat  jrgur  highness  ilmi  we  bodi 
pray  lo  Ool.  and  pul  ont  first  confidence  in  hira,  that  we  may  meet  and  liv* 
toother.  And  that  same  Uod,  in  whose  hand  is  the  direction  of  the  hearts  of 
kings,  will,  I  hope,  without  fuil,  enlighten  us  in  such  manner,  iliai  all  at  l>M 
shall  tend  to  his  glory  and  your  saiisfacljon." 

It  is  very  plajnljr  to  b«  gnthemil,  from  this  letter,  that  Msiy  did  not 
choose  lo  use  any  indirect  atid  illegal  methods  of  influencing  her  parlig- 
nieni,  in  favour  of  a  marriage,  wliich  was  equally  against  the  tvislim  of 
her  sister  and  the  kingdom.  This  letter  has  been  menlioneJ  (but  surely 
by  persons  incapable  of  reading  the  original)  as  an  instance  of  the  utter 
slavery  of  Mary's  disposition,  when,  in  truth,  she  makes  in  i(  u  proper 
distinction,,  between  the  tenderness  of  a  wife  and  the  duties  of  an  English 
queen.  She  will  discuss  the  marriage  with  whomsoever  her  husband 
appoints;  but  she  will  tiot  be  inHuenccd  lo  act  ogBinsI  her  regal  inle^ty, 
either  by  the  mysticism  or  the  bigotry  of  his  friars.    She  iiieatie  ti>  leave 


■  Alphonso  di  Caslro  was  kin^ 
the  English  persecntioa. 

'This  srgument  of  Alphonso  v 
queen  Mary  had  chosen  to  entei 
diat,  if  she  forced  her  heiress  tr 
Savoy,  her  own  religion  woulJ 


Hiilip's  good  confessor,  wliu  pri^whril  against 

as  by  no  means  diffianlt  to  be  comprohmiled,  15 
into  its  spiriL  It  is  eviilent  he  meant  ID  iaf» 
mnrry  a  Catholic  champion,  like  the  prince  Oif 

emsin  ineviisbiy  eslablishe-t  iti  r.n(,la\\d. 
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the  whole  to  her  parliament,  hut  deprecates  his  unreasonable  displeasmv, 
in  making  her  accountable,  when  she  has  no  right  to  coutiol  their  acts. 
She  shows  that  nothing  but  trouble  will  follow  any  exertion  of  despotism 
in  the  aduir ;  yet,  if  her  husband  wishes  to  influence  her  people,  he  had 
better  do  it  in  person,  for  she  wants  much  to  see  him.  And  she  con- 
cludes with  a  prayer,  almost  in  the  words  retained  in  our  liturgy,  that 
^^  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  will  direct  this  matter  to 
his  glory /^  And,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  matter  was  profiding 
Elizabeth  with  a  Catholic  spouse,  the  whole  tends  to  clear  Maiy^s  cha- 
racter of  soiiie  stains  of  bigotry. 

The  ambassiiior,  to  whom  Philip  confided  the  negotiation  of  this 
marriage,  was  his  beautiful  and  fascinating  cousin,  Christina  of  Den- 
mark.' Like  all  the  female  descendants  of  Isabel  of  Castille.  this  young 
lady  possessed  great  talents  for  government.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
depose<l  tyrant,  Christiern  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  virtuous  Isabel, 
sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Early  inured  to  misfortune*  Christina 
was  reared  in  exile,  and  became  the  ornament  and  darling  of  the  imperial 
court.  She  married  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  was  at  this  time  a  widow. 
Philip  II.  was  suspected  of  cherishing  a  passion  for  his  lovely  cousin, 
who  had  great  influence  in  his  councils.  Christina  was  an  active  poli- 
tic ian,  but,  to  her  credit  be  it  spoken,  she  had  an  enthusiastic  turn  for 
n^ijotialin?  peace' 

Some  rumours  of  Philip's  partiality  for  his  cousin  had  reached  the 
ears  of  Mary,  who,  either  displeased  with  the  embassy,  or  jealous  of  the 
ambassadress,  irave  her,  though  a  near  kinswoman  of  her  own,  any  thing 
but  a  gracious  reception.  She  warned  Elizal)eih,  that  if  she  did  not  wish 
to  marr}-  Savoy,  she  must  keep  close  at  llatfield  ;  thus  Christina  never 
saw  her.  After  the  departure  of  the  lovely  diplomatiste,  it  is  said,  queen 
Mar}',  in  an  excess  of  jealousy,  cut  her  husband's  picture  to  pieces  wiih 
her  own  hand.^  She  had  recently  received  a  portrait  of  hinu  to  which  i 
curious  anecdote  is  annexed.  She  had  no  great  idea  of  the  valour  of  her 
spouse,  but  when  she  was  told,  that,  for  the  tirst  time  in  his  life,  he  had 
appeared  in  armour,  at  the  siege  of  St.  Quintin,  she  was  smitten  with  an 
extreme  desire  to  have  his  picture,  representing  him  in  his  warlike  pan- 
oply. Philip  very  gallantly  complied  with  her  wish,  and  sent  her  his 
portrait,  in  armour,  all  but  the  helmet ;  for  he  did  not  consider  it  was 
consistent  with  etiquette  that  the  head  should  be  covered  betore  the 
queen.*  Perhaps  this  was  the  picture  on  which  she  wreaked  her  ven- 
geance. 

Mar\'  was  exasperated  at  the  thought  that  her  husband  had  deserted 
her,  and  given  to  his  cousin  the  confidence  and  influence  she  ought  to 
have  possessed.     Her  health  again  received  a  mortal  shinrk  fn)m  the 

*Granprt'r's  Bio;:^raphical  History,  and  Miss  Aiken. 

•Cllri^lina  cofnpo<e(i  the  warfare  between  Philip  II.  and  Henry  H.  in  tbe  5U> 
ceeding  y«'ar.  See  Holingshed.  Perhaps  she  wished  to  rival  liie  glory  of  her 
aunt-  fjueen  Leon(>ra.  of  Louise,  duchess  of  Savoy,  and  of  Marguerite  of  >avnf. 
who  tiinde  tlie  jieace  called  the  Ladies*  Peace,  which  gave  Lurope  a  broatLit| 
from  thi*  horrors  of  a  ten  years'  war. 

•Grangers  liiv,gr;«phicai  History.  *  Lea. 
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attacks  of  chronic  disease,  but,  with  a  self-deception  like  mono-roaniai 
■he  once  more  fancied  that  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  She 
made  her  will  in  the  autumn  of  1557,  under  this  impression;  in  many 
clauses  she  alluded  to  a  hope  of  ofilspring,  as  futile  as  that  she  had 
formerly  cherished. 

Michele,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who  saw  queen  Mary  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1557,  will  not  allow  that  she  was  otherwise  than  an  interest- 
iog-looking  woman ;  he  thus  minutely  describes  her  person : — ^^  She  is 
of  low  stature,  but  has  no  deformity  in  any  part  of  her  person.  She  is 
thin  and  delicate,  altogether  unlike  her  father,  who  was  tall,  and  strongly 
made ;  or  her  mother,  who,  if  not  tall,  was  massive.  Her  face  is  well 
formed,  and  her  features  prove,  as  well  as  her  pictures,  that  when 
younger  she  was  not  only  good-looking,  but  more  than  moderately 
tiandsome ;  she  would  now  be  so,  saving  some  wrinkles,  caused  more 
by  sorrow  than  by  age.  She  looks  years  older  than  she  is,  and  always 
appears  very  grave.  Her  eyes  are  piercing,  and  inspire  not  only  deference, 
but  even  fear  in  those  on  whom  she  bends  them;  yet  she  is  near-sighted, 
being  unable  to  read  or  do  any  thing  else  without  her  eyes  being  close 
to  whatever  she  would  peruse  or  well  discern ;  her  voice  powerful,  and 
high  pitched,  like  that  of  a  man,  so  that  when  she  speaks  she  is  heard 
at  some  little  distance.'^  This  is  a  peculiarity  often  observed  in  females 
who  sing  well,  for  a  very  fine  voice  in  singing  is  often  counterbalanced 
by  most  unpleasant  tones  in  speech.  ^  In  short,"  resumes  Michele, 
'^flhe  may,  at  her  present  age,  be  considered  very  good-looking,  not  only 
ts  a  queen,  but  a  woman,  and  ought  never  to  be  despised  for  ugliness."* 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary  ambassador,  whose  national  inte- 
rest by  no  means  led  him  to  be  her  adulator;  rather  the  contrary. 

The  real  portraits  of  liiary  are  as  much  liistorical  mysteries  as  her 
private  character  and  conduct.  Her  portraits,  as  a  girl  and  young  wo- 
man, vary  much  from  each  other,  on  account  of  the  extreme  fluctuations 
of  her  health ;  her  early  portraits  are  often  mistaken  for  those  of  lady 
Jane  Gray,  to  whom  she  bore,  in  youth,  a  strong  family  resemblance. 
The  immense  size  of  the  foreheads  of  these  kinswomen,  in  breadth  as 
well  as  in  height,  is  extraordinary ;  it  is  possible  that  the  early  erudition 
of  both,  and  their  great  capacity  for  learning,  is,  in  some  degree,  con- 
nected with  this  mighty  developement  of  frontal  brain.'  The  enormous 
breadth  of  music  in  Mary^s  forehead  is  well  accounted  for,  by  her  early 
proficiency  in  that  science;  perhaps  the  musical  developement  in  queen 
Mary's  forehead  is  the  largest  that  can  be  instanced  in  any  female  head : 
ber  passion  for  music  must  have  amounted  to  mania. 

The  youthful  portraits  of  Mary  fully  justify  the  continual  praises  we 
bave  been  forced  to  quote,  from  contemporary  documents,  of  the  attract- 
iTeness  of  her  person.  The  portrait,  preferred  by  sir  Frederick  Madden, 
m  at  Burleigh  House.  She  has  brown  hair,  large,  open,  dark  eyes,  full 
red  lips,  and  a  good  complexion.     In  the  possession  of  E.  Wenman 

*MS.  lansdowne.  840  A,  folio  155.  b, 

•The  highly  executed  ongrnving  of  Philip  and  Mary,  published  by  the  Gnnfef 
Society,  from  nir  Antonio  More's  painting  at  Wobum,  repretonU  Mary  with  • 
breboad  of  enormous  size. 


Blartin,  esq.  is  a  fine  portrait,  by  Holbein,  rgpreaentiog  Miuj  at  a  giil  of 
■ixteen ;  she  is  pretty,  excepting  a  slight  degree  of  petlishneM  about  the 
full  red  lips ;  this  expression  is  menticHied  by  sir  Frederic  Madden,  ai 
pertaining  to  another  pretty  girlish  portrait,  engraTed  by  Hollar,  torn 
the  Arundel  Collection.  In  the  Holbein  &inily  group,  at  Hampton 
Court,  she  is  a  (leasing  woman  of  twenty-eight ;  indeed,  till  after  Imt 
marriage,  all  portraiture  represents  her  as  a  pSeasing  woman.  Veftne^ 
picture,  lately  at  Strawberry  Hill,  gives  her  a  J^tty  free,  exceeding 
resembling  the  portrait  in  possession  of  Mr.  E.  Wenman  MartiQ;  but,  ii 
some  of  Sie  engravings  from  the  celebrated  Burleigh  picture,  her  lace  ii 
what  tlie  Americans  would  call  ^awful,**  not  in  mqeaty,  but  in  ngti- 
ness.  She  is,  in  an  original  picture,  from  which  the  Gra*i^r  Sotakj 
have  enmved, seated  in  state  under  a  canopy,  dresned  with  ..lyal  nngu- 
ficence  m  a  gold  cloth  brocaded  kirtle,  hs^ng  re~hras  sleere^  aiKl  i 
jewelled  bo<^ ;  her  husband,  who  is  a  young  man  of  mean  piescnci^ 
and  carroty  compl^on,  stands  near  her  canopy.  Two  *^  little  fiir 
hounds"  are  at  her  feet 

The  room  in  which  the  royal  pair  are  represented  is  some  stale  dauber 
at  Whitehall,  which  commanded  a  view  of  old  Sc  Paul's,  for  that  cathe- 
dral is  seen  through  an  open  window.  The  date  is  1558,  and  it  BUBt 
have  been  painted  during  Philip's  last  visit  to  England,  when  the  eflecti 
of  dire  disease  were  painfully  apparent  in  the  queen^s  visage.  A  woman^s 
portrait  ought  to  be  taken,  for  futurity,  in  the  pria.e  of  life.  It  would 
he  bard,  even  upon  Helen  of  Troy,  to  form  our  ideas  of  her  beauty,  whea 
shaken  by  decay,  and  verging  to  the  tomb. 

A  series  of  the  most  disinsJ,  wet,  and  cold  seasons,  such  as  have  beea 
observed  to  occur,  in  many  instances,  in  the  middle  of  centuries,  plagued 
the  reign  of  3Iary :  famines  and  burning  fevers  succeeded  this  atmos- 
pheric irregularity,  and  were  regarded  by  many  as  judgments,  inflicted 
by  God,  for  the  tortures  of  the  Protestants,  without  considering  that  the 
insalubrity  of  the  seasons  were  alike  inimical  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  professors  of  each  faith  ;  but  gloom  and  superstitious  excitement 
pervaded  the  whole  population  of  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  every  aberration  from  the  common  course  of  nature 
was  viewed  through  their  medium.  Phosphoric  exhalations  of  luminous 
appearance  have  been  much  seen,  even  on  high  grounds,  after  the  wet 
and  unhealthy  autumn  of  1841,  and  these  have  been  viewed  with  some 
awe,  by  the  simple  country  people,  in  these  enlightened  days ;  bui  the 
same  phenomena  were  observed  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  3ianr, 
and  were  fully  believed  to  be  the  spectra  of  those  horrid  fires  which  had 
consumed  the  Protestant  martyrs.  These  phosphoric  meteors  certainly 
boded  no  good  to  human  health,  for  general  pestilence  succeeded  then. 
Strype'^s  chronicler  thus  mentions  these  appearances : — ^  Apparitions  of 
strange  fires  were  seen  by  persons,  in  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London ;  as  in  Finsbury  Fields,  Moorfield,  near  the  windmill  and 
at  the  dog-house,  by  one  dame  Annice  Clere's,  and  in  many  opci 
places."  * 

^Strype,  vol.  iii  p.  509. 
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The  natural  result  of  hostilities  with  Fiance  was  war  with  Scotland, 
which  was  then  united  under  one  royal  family.  The  Scotch  having  made 
a  desperate  inbreak  over  the  English  border,  queen  Mary  took  the  reso- 
lution of  heading  an  army  against  them,  and  she  summoned  the  northerc 
militia,  by  a  proclamation  to  that  efiect^  She  had  sufficient  energy  of 
mind  for  such  an  exploit,  had  her  sinking  frame  seconded  her  intentions 
The  unexpected  loss  of  Calais,  with  which  the  year  commenced,  over^ 
whelmed  both  the  English  and  their  queen  with  dismay ;  and,  during  the 
remainder  of  her  miserable  life,  she  was  harassed  with  schemes  to  regain 
that  fragment  of  France — the  sole  fruits  of  all  the  conquests  of  the 
Plantagenets.  This  town  was  maintained,  by  the  sovereigns  of  England, 
at  an  expense  equal  to  a  fif^h  of  the  revenue.  It  had  oflen  been  the 
nursery  of  faction,  and  several  revolts,'  which  shook  the  English  throne, 
had  been  concocted  within  its  walls ;  yet  it  was  dearly  prized  by  the 
English,  as  the  key  to  France,  whenever  they  should  possess  a  monarch, 
sufficiently  combative  to  renew  the  invasions  of  Edward  111.  and  Henry 
V^ — a  consummation  the  nation  devoutly  wished,  not  having  sufficient 
statistic  wisdom  to  trace  the  long  miseries  of  civil  strife,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  the  evil  qualities  induced  in  the  population  by  such  diabolical 
wartiure,  from  which  they  gained  nothing  but  the  expensive  possession 
of  Calais.  Jt  is  little  known,  that  this  town  sent  two  representatives  to 
the  English  house  of  commons. 

The  duke  of  Guise  captured  the  citadel  of  Hammes,  by  a  coup-de- 
wutinj  in  the  first  days  of  January,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
Calais  itself  was  re-united  to  the  French  crown.  ^  When  do  you  English 
intend  to  visit  France  again  ?"  was  the  taunting  question  asked  by  a 
French  chevalier  of  an  lUiglish  veteran,  as  lord  Grey  was  marching  out 
of  Calais.  ^  When  your  national  crimes  exceed  ours,"  was  the  admir- 
able reply ;  and  this  prediction,  recorded  by  the  historic  pen  of  Lord 
Bacon,  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  But  neither  Mary 
nor  her  subjects  could  foresee  a  futurity  so  consolatory  to  national  pride. 
The  English  insisted  that  king  Philip  should  make  no  peace  with  France 
till  Calais  was  restored ;  and  this  involved  the  queen  in  such  a  mesh  of 
disputes,  that  she  declared,  ^  she  should  die,  and,  if  her  breast  was 
opened,  Calais  would  be  found  written  on  her  heart."  Her  death  was 
near  at  hand :  she  had  resided  at  Richmond  in  the  spring,  where  she 
caught  a  bad  intermittent  fever,  induced  by  the  series  of  wet,  ungenial 
seasons,  prevalent  throughout  her  reign.  Before  the  Jesuits  discovered 
the  speciific  of  Peruvian  bark,  agues  and  other  intermittents  were  the 
scourge  of  the  country,  and  oflen  degenerated  into  the  wont  typhus 
fevers.  So  little  was  understood  of  the  nature  of  malaria,  that  the  queen 
removed  to  Hampton  Court,  for  change  of  air,  which  is  situated  nearer 
the  level  of  the  Thames  than  was  Richmond  Palace.    Finding  she  grew 

'  Lodgers  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  306.  Tlie  Scotch  were  vigorouslj  repulsed, 
bj  the  evls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  with  the  leries  raised  for 
the  personal  campaign  of  Mary. 

'  The  earl  of  Warwick  matured  all  his  schemes  there,  both  for  the  agsrandise' 
ment  and  dethronement  of  the  house  of  York.  Henrjr  VU.  was  likewise  aided 
in  his  invasion  of  England  by  the  garrison  of  OalaiiL 
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worse,  she  removed  from  thence  to  St  James's,  which  has  the  most 
marshy  site  that  London  could  ofler.  Here,  however,  the  fever  some- 
what abated ;  but  her  spirits  were  oppressed  with  extreme  radaocbolj, 
at  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  her  kinsman,  Charlei  V^  which  occiimd 
in  Sqytember,  1558. 

While  the  queen  laid  very  sick  and  ill,  persons  were  ponished  with 
the  pillory,  for  falsely  reporting  that  she  had  expired :  it  is  evident  her 
unfortunate  subjects  were  treated  with  increased  cruelty  by  the  council, 
who  directed  the  religious  persecution  which  raged  in  the  land.  A  poor 
woman,  named  Alice  Driver,  was  burnt  to  death  for  heresy ;  At  had  t 
short  time  previously  been  condemned,  by  sir  ClemeBtHighsm  (a  judge 
more  clement  in  name  than  nature),  to  have  her  ears  cut  oE,  for  railing 
on  her  majesty,  and  doling  her  Jexabel.  There  is  a  strong  contiMt 
between  these  horrid  sentences  and  that  inflicted  on  an  expert  scold,  ti 
Bedford,  who,  for  the  same  ofience,  was,  when  Mary  presided  over  her 
council,  condemned,  for  railing  against  her  UMyesty,  to  the  ancient  con- 
stitutional punishment  of  the  cucking-stool. 

King  Philip  did  not  visit  England,  but  sent  the  count  de  Feria,  with  • 
message  and  ring  to  his  dying  wife.  Feria  was  likewise  empowered  to 
confer  with  the  English  parliament  The  despatches  of  this  ambassador 
contain  some  curious  particulars.  He  found  parliament  very  uneasy  it 
llie  loss  of  Calais,  extremely  averse  to  imposing  heavy  taxes,  for  the 
purpose  of  regaining  it,  and,  above  all  things,  unwilling  to  break  the 
alliance  with  Flanders,  which,  it  was  affirmed,  was  indispensable,  since 
the  union  of  France  and  Scotland.  King  Philip  advised  queen  3Iary  to 
take  some  steps,  for  the  proper  recognition  of  Elizabeth  as  her  successor; 
*'  a  proposition  which  Mary,^'  says  Feria,  ^  greeted  with  great  satbfiK- 
tion.^'  The  queen  likewise  sent  her  jewels  to  her  sister,  by  the  countesf 
de  Feria  (formerly  Jane  Dormer).  To  these,  by  king  Philip's  orders, 
was  added  a  very  precious  casket  of  gems  he  had  left  at  St.  Jameses 
Palace,  which  he  knew  Elizabeth  particularly  admired.  The  queen, 
when  she  sent  the  jewels,  charged  her  sister  to  pay  all  the  debts  she 
had  contracted  on  privy  seals,  and  to  keep  religion  as  she  found  it ;  both 
which  injunctions  the  countess  de  Feria  affirmed  Elizabeth  swore  to 
regard.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  Mary  was  on  good  terms  with  her 
sister,  when  she  laid  on  her  death-bed. 

Cardinal  Pole  was  dying  of  the  same  intermittent  fever  as  his  royal 
cousin ;  it  was  doubtful  which  would  expire  first,  and  messages  hourly 
passed  between  these  early  friends. 

The  whole  court  had  deserted  Mary's  palace,  since  her  recognition  of 
Elizabeth  as  her  successor,  and  were  seen  passing  and  repassing,  on  the 
road  to  Hatfield.  Of  this  desertion  tlie  queen  never  complained ;  pe^ 
haps  she  thought  it  natural,  and  she  had  devoted  friends  round  her,  who 
paid  her  requisite  attention ;  but  Elizabeth  often  recalled  it  with  horror, 
when  pressed  to  name  a  successor.* 

The  hand  of  death  was  on  the  queen  throughout  the  16d)  of  ^o- 

*  Elizabeth'8  words,  **  that  she  would  not  follow  the  example  of  her  sister.  aoJ 
fend  such  visitors  to  her  successor  as  came  to  see  her  at  Hatfield,"  stnmglj  oatt 
firu}  Foria's  despatches. 
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nnber,  out  her  previous  sufierings  had  blunted  the  usual  agonies  of 
esolntioB,  for  she  was  composed,  and  even  cheerful ;  between  four  and 
re  in  the  morning  of  November  17th,  after  receiving  extreme  unction, 
her  desire,  mass  was  celebrated  in  her  chamber.  At  the  elevation  of 
m  host,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  at  the  benediction,  bowed 
ir  head,  and  expired.  These  particulara  of  the  last  moments  of  queen 
«7  were  given  by  an  eye-witness,  White,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
ir  funeral  sermon. 

CSardinal  Pole  survived  her;  being  informed  of  her  departure,  he  ex- 
vssed  the  greatest  satis&ction  at  the  prospect  of  his  speedy  dissolu- 
Hk,  which  actually  took  place  within  two  days. 
The  deceased  queen  was  embalmed,  and  then  removed,  from  the 
lamber  in  which  she  expired,  into  the  chapel  of  St.  James's  Palace,  on 
e  evening  of  the  10th  of  December,  where  she  laid  in  state,  with  the 
lual  watch  of  ladies.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  body  of  an  English 
»vereign  to  be  buried  in  royal  array,  but  Mary  had  earnestly  entreated 
at  no  semblance  of  the  crown,  which  had  pressed  so  heavily  on  her 
ow  in  life,  might  encumber  her  corpse  in  death.  She  requested  that 
m  might  be  intened  in  the  habit  of  a  poor  religieuse.  Leti  is  the  only 
storian  who  records  this  request,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Mary 
ade  it  than  that  it  was  fulfilled. 

Her  funeral  took  place  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  ^nd  it  proves 
»w  completely  the  Gothic  etiquette,  followed  at  such  ceremonials, 
cognised  alone  the  warlike  and  masculine  character  in  a  sovereign : 
r  our  first  queennnegnant's  helmet,  sword,  targe,  and  body-armour, 
ere  carried  before  her  corpse ;  and  a  stranger  in  Uie  country,  trusting 
dy  to  the  eye,  would  have  supposed  the  English  were  attending  the 
inal  of  a  king.  The  procession  set  out  from  the  palace  of  St  James, 
here  she  died.  A  herald,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  thus 
tseribes  it:'-^^So  up  the  highway  went  the  foremost  standard,  the 
Icon  and  the  hart.  Then  came  a  great  company  of  moumera.  Then 
lother  goodly  standard  of  the  lion  and  the  fidcon,  followed  by  king 
lilip's  servants,  riding  two  and  two.  Then  the  third  standard,  with 
•  white  greyhound  and  fidcon.  The  marquess  of  Winchester  bore 
e  banner  of  England  on  horseback ;  Chester  herald,  the  helm,  the 
set,  and  the  mantle;  Norroy,  the  target,  with  the  crown  of  England 
id  the  order  of  the  Garter;  CUarencieux,  the  sword,  and  Mr.  &rter 
ng  at  arms,  her  coat  armour— all  on  horseback.  The  Somerset,  Lan- 
ster,  Windsor,  and  York  heralds,  carried  four  white  bannera  of  saints 
ibossed  in  fine  gold.  Then  came  the  corpse,  in  a  chariot,  with  an 
act  image  representing  queen  Mary,  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  with 
my  gold  rings  on  the  hands.  The  pall  over  the  coffin  was  black  cloth 
gold,  intersected  by  a  cross  of  cloth  of  silver.  The  body  was  fol- 
wed  by  the  chief  mouraen ;  the  queen's  ladies  came  after  on  horse- 
ck,  but  their  black  trains  were  long  enough  to  sweep  after  them  on 
egiound." 

Strype*!  Mems^  toI.  iii.  par.  2,  pp.  141,  143.    The  fidccko  in  theto  bann^yk 
rms  the  imperial  eagle. 


BflAm  the  eorpM,  md  fbHimiiif  ■Aar,  mmm  fnmmmmB  of 
■Mmniiiif  their  own  ftt9  M  vdl  M  liiedMlh  of  Mht.  Soflhw 
ivooaanon  whieh  iMMed  by  ClMiiag  GkmM)  md  «m^ 
of  WMtmiiurtOT  Abbejr,  wheie  oftfj  one  al^hisd  tnm  dm  ^ 
'There  waited  gendemeii,  leedj  to  tdw^M  ^Meo  oat  of  lier 
The  eerie  end  mde  went  befora  httf  towenb  the  heenoi  wliiiihi  il 
elwaje  be  lemenbefedf  wee  eeeeted  fai  tte  efabey^neer  or  over  the 
The  effigy  ebove  mentioned  wee  curied  betiroeB  ^Men  of 
At  the  gieet  door  of  the  ebbey,  fenf  bUiope,  end  abbot  FodunfaaBi  ii 
pomi^lSdihu^ met  thie  pffoceeeion> end  fiinmi  Ac  ooipee,  Thoiejni 
come  wee  then  pkeed  on  the  heaiee,  end  watahed  tiie  lifelong  a^ 
of  Deeember  18m.  A  bundled  poor  meui  in  good  Unek  gowne  mi 
hoodci  beeihw  long-toreheei  with  the  qneenli  gnudi  in  blaek  oeeei|bei|^ 
ing  etalT  torehee,  etood  loond  the  heene  that  night;  end  «e»«faeBdkn 
were  in  etfendaiie>s  to  enpply  any  torefaee  liiat  nnt  ooL 

The  next  niorainf,  December  14th,  weetbe^ieen^mnaByandellAe 
monmere  oftied;  and  the  qoeen^  body-amonri  her  ewoidy  her  hdbMli 
her  taiget,  her  bttiner  of  arme,  and ihiee elandaidiy  wen^  ofteid|hv 
henlde  etandiag  roand  her  coffin.  The  biibop  of  Winehealer  peechri 
n  moet  renwriuible  fanenl  eermon  for  the  deeeeeed  uneeni  Ima^  elbi 
iotemipted  by  his  tears ;  the  historical  circametancee  attendiny  this  on- 
tioD  prove  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  present  at  the  ceremony.  The 
herald,  who  is  our  guide  in  this  curious  ceremonial,  proceeds  lo  say— 
'  Then  her  grace  was  carried  up  lo  that  chapel  king  Henry  VIL  boiided, 
attended  by  mitred  bishops.  When  the  iieralds  brake  their  stafik,  sad 
ilong  them  into  her  graTc,  all  the  people  plucked  down  the  bangiagi 
and  the  armorial  beanngs  round  about  the  abbey ;  and  OYery  one  ton 
him  a  piece  as  large  as  he  could  catch  it"  What  a  scene  of  nproar  aad 
confusion  must  have  concluded  the  last  state  funeral  rites  of  the  Room 
church  in  England !  However,  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  midst  of 
the  hurlyburiy,  ^  proclaimed  a  collation ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  finiriiedi 
the  bishops,  abbot  Feckenham,  the  lords,  ladies,  and  knights,  went  ime 
the  abbey  to  dinner.'' 

Mary  was  interred  on  the  north  side  of  Henry  Vn.'s  ehapd.  Ne 
memonal  exists  of  her,  saving  her  participation  in  the  foUowii^  insciip' 
tion,  inscribed  on  two  small  black  tablets,  erected  by  the  order  of  Jamn 
I^  which  point  out  the  spots  where  her  body  repoees,  with  that  of  hv 
sister,  queen  Elizabeth : — 

misHo  covioBTii  BT  XAmiA  aoBomss 

XT  UmVA  BIO  OBBOB-  IB   IPX    BBtUBBBC* 

-XIXUI  XLXSABXTBA  -TIOBIB. 

Elizabeth  despatched  lord  Cobham,  on  the  Sdd  of  Novemher,  to  Fhilf 
n.,  who  was  then  in  Flanders,  with  the  news  of  her  aistef's  denna 
Mary's  widower  cdebmted  her  requiem  in  the  cathodml  of  Bmssd% 
eimnltaneonslv  with  her  burial;'  and  on  the  eame  day,  by  a  aingnhr 
coincidence,  the  like  service  was  performed  for  his  &ther,  Chaiies  7^ 
and  for  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Hungary ;  so  bosy  had  death  been  in  thi 
royal  fiunily  of  Spain.' 

^Holingihed.  •Ibid. 
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In  her  testament,  Mary  styled  herself  queen  of  England,  Spain,  France, 
both  Sicilies,  Jerusalem,  and  Ireland,  dander  of  the  fiuth,  archduchess 
of  Austria,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  Milan,  and  Brabant,  countess  of  Haps- 
burg ,  Flanders,  and  Tyrol. 

[%e  named  her  husband  as  principal  executor,  and  her  cousin,  cardi- 
nal Pole,  as  the  acting  executor,  to  whom  she  left  1000/.  She  con« 
mdered  that  she  had  a  right  to  dispose  of,  by  will,  the  church  property 
she  found  still  unalienated  by  her  father  and  brother :  the  income  arising 
from  it  she  seems  to  have  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  most  miser- 
able of  the  poor,  with  which  the  country  abounded ;  and  the  capital, 
which  she  might  have  granted  to  hungry  courtiers  during  her  lifetime, 
she  was  exceedingly  anxious  should  return  to  purposes  of  charity ;  and 
she  seemed  to  think  that,  as  she  had  not  dissipated  it  in  life,  she  had  a 
right  to  direct  its  destination  af^r  death  —  a  point  that  would  admit  of 
some  controversy.  The  principal  use  to  which  she  devoted  this  fund 
was  so  noble,  that  it  seems  grievous  her  will  remained  altogether  a  dead 
letter: — ^And  forasmuch,"  she  says,  '^as  there  is  no  house  or  hospital 
specially  ordained  and  provided  for  the  relief  and  help  of  poor  and  old 
soldiers — namely,  of  such  as  have  been  hurt  or  maimed  in  the  wars  and 
service  of  this  realm— the  which  we  think  both  honour,  conscience,  and 
charity,  willeth  should  be  provided  for ;  and  therefore,  my  mind  and 
will  is,  that  my  executors  shall,  as  shortly  as  they  may,  aifler  my  de- 
cease, provide  some  convenient  house,  wiUiin  or  nigh  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  of  London,  the  which  house  1  would  have  founded  and  created, 
being  governed  with  one  master  and  two  brethren ;  and  1  will,  that  this 
hospitid  be  endowed  with  manors,  lands,  and  possessions,  to  the  value 
of  400  marks  yearly."  She  recommended  that  good  rules  and  ordi- 
nances should  be  made  for  this  hospital  by  her  executors,  and  ^  spe- 
cially I  would  have  them  respect  the  relief,  succour,  and  help  of  poor, 
impotent,  and  aged  soldiers,  chiefly  those  that  be  fidlen  into  extreme 
poverty,  and  have  no  pension  or  other  living."  She  devotes  her  jewels 
and  every  kind  of  property,  to  the  pa3rment  of  her  debts  by  privy  seal 
and  the  debts  of  her  fiither  and  brother,  which  seem  to  have  hung 
very  heavily  on  her  mind.  She  devotes  about  2000/.  in  all  to  the  re- 
foundation of  the  convents  of  Sion,  Shene,  and  the  Observants  —  for 
works  of  charity  and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of  the  Savoy 
hospitaL'    There  is  not  a  penny  bestowed  on  any  devotional  observance 

*  The  whole  will  u  edited  bj  lir  Frederic  Madden,  with  hit  Privy  Purie  Ex- 
penses of  Mary,  fVom  the  Harleian  MS.  See  Appendix,  No.  iv.  p.  185.  The 
bospitml  of  the  Savoy,  a  usefUl  institution,  (bunded  by  Henry  TIL,  and  confis- 
cated by  Henry  VIII.,  was  refounded  by  Mary,  after  her  temporary  recovery,  in 
1567— an  action  whieh  seenu  greatly  to  be  appreciated  by  oar  good  chnrchman. 
Fuller,  whose  sayings,  delectable  in  their  quaintness,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  quote. 
•*The  hospital  being  left  as  bare  of  all  conveniences  as  the  poor  creatures 
bronght  to  it,  the  queen  encouraged  her  maids  of  honour  to  supply  it,  who,  out 
of  their  own  wardrobes,  furnished  it  with  good  bedding,  Ac  Were  any  of  these 
ladies  still  alive,  I  would  pray  for  them  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist — *■  The 
Lord  make  all  their  bed  in  their  sickness,*  and  As  is  a  good  bedmaker  indeed, 
who  can  and  will  make  it  fit  the  person  and  please  the  patient ;"  and  very  eai 
DMtly  does  Fuller  urge,  **  that  it  is  no  superstition  lo  oommend  dieir  examDla." 


in  in  ccineidciice  wilfa  har  privy  p«a 
I  exlTODelv  mtenatia;,  whteli  i>  Int 
to  be  nniMd  in  dMlh  wiih  her  "dtaaiy  bdovnl  and  finaMl 
ncr,  quMn  Kaibarine ;"— m  AiiiI,  rtulhet,  I  wiU,"  she  «7«,  "  ifaM  At 
V  of  my  no*t  dear  aiid  wvll-brlaied  otoiber,  of  hippy  iiiiij. 
n  Katharine,  wliidi  lieih  aow  baried  *i  Pttettoroagfa,  ibaU,  wiibi 
horl  a  time  a>  eonrenicatly  it  may  afW  my  banid,  be  MaTwti 
mhl,  and  laid  iii(H>  the  place  of  my  wpallure ;  in  which  place  1  wiQ 
exrciiior*  caiite  to  be  made  honounible  loraba,  for  a  decent  meniary 
I."  This,  it  t«  acarcrly  nnrdful  to  taj,  wa>  never  done  ;  and  balk 
her  and  danshtcr  roniMC  vithoul  mch  honourable  tomba.  Wbo, 
rtver,  the  (laihulia  alura  in  WnKHuialer  Abb^^'.  that  in  Haary  ik 
■nth'a  ChnprJ,  and  ibt^  big)i  aliar,  were  lorn  down  in  the  icigB  tl 
both,  the  coiiaeoraicd  iiuuet  were  carried  aod  laid  on  quMa  iSmfi 

lecn  Mary  laA  to  Philip,  lo  keopfor^a  mmiory"  of  her,  one  jewd, 
*nring  a  table  dtamond,  which  the  emperor^  majeeiv,  his  aad  my  tniwl 
lw»"uri»bk  fnili*r,  aenl  unto  me,  bv  ODUnl  d'Egmoui,  at  the  inJunnci 
(be(i..i)iril.i  .A  my  M..d  hinl  and  liLisii.ind;  al<o  o<k  ^-thcr  t;,!..].,  dia:r,.-.iil, 
arbich  hia  nweaty  aent  unlo  aw,  by  the  nHTquii  da  loe  Navea,  and  the 
eollar  of  gold  aet  with  nine  diantoada,  the  wtiicfa  hi*  majeaty  gare  aw 
the  Epiphany  aAer  out  inaniage ;  also  the  mby,  dow  aet  in  a  gM  la^ 
which  hi*  highaeat  aent  me,  by  the  coaat  de  Feria." 

She  very  anxioualy  prorided  in  ber  will  (at  her  alata  debb,  laiaed  fa 
4m  support  of  ifae  war,  on  bar  priry  aeala,  bearing  the  cnatnioaa  iaiefeM 
«f  from  twfllra  to  tweniy  par  cent.*  Tfaeaa  would  baTe  bees  Ueaderf 
with  the  natioaal  debt  in  modem  timea ;  but  Mary,  lika  other  aonMigai 
«f  her  eia,  treated  them  wholly  aa  her  paraonal  <4>bgaliona,  and,  at  the 
nme  time,  eotmdeiad  the  gooda  of  the  itate  aa  her  prirata  propertyj 
Ibr  ahe  pointed  onl  in  her  will,  "  that  aha  left  Aipa,  araa,  and  crowi 
jawela,  kr  beyond  the  value  of  theae  debta,"  on  which  she  deariy  in- 
plied  thai  the  ataie-cteditora  had  jnat  claim, — an  eztiaonlhMiy  featut 
m  the  hiatory  of  finance,  and  peihapi  not  wholly  nndeseniiig  the  aoa- 
IIOB  of  onr  Aindholdeia. 

Mary  built  the  pablie  aehooia  in  the  nniveraity  of  Oxford,  but  in  a 
•lyle  more  enited  to  her  poverty  than  lov«  of  leandng.  They  were 
afterwards  taken  down,  and  rebuilt,  yet  the  nniveraity  remembers  her  in 
tfie  liai  of  ita  benelactora.'  She  lihewiae  granted  a  manaion,  on  Bennei'i 
Hill,  Dear  St.  Paul'a,  lo  the  learned  body  of  berelds,  and  it  ia  to  thii  day 
Ibeir  college. 

However  &tally  miaiaken  either  Mary  or  her  tBiniatera  were,  in  the 
principlea  of  religioua  government,  her  laat  teetament  proves  that  the 
waa  not  jnwnnble  to  the  proaperity  of  her  country.  The  codicQ  of 
her  will,  added  aAcr  her  atiange  mania  of  maternity  waa  dispelled  t^ 

'Piary  (him  Slrype,  ptinln]  in  ToL  i.  of  tha  Procnne*  of  Elinbeth,  tf 
Mkbolla.  Ttaii  lingular  fnnenl  ineniorial  or  Harj  wai  paihapa  diimiM 
when  queen  EUabeAi't  momuMW  waa  aadvad  If  Jamaa  I. 

*  hrluunentwy  Hinotf,  vdL  U. 
■H«vlin,Ref-T>.»4. 
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th«  near  approach  of  death,  provides  for  the  amicable  continuance  of 
the  alliance  between  England  and  Flanders,  that  great  desideratum  which 
had  been  a  national  object,  since  the  alliance  of  William  the  Conqueror 
with  Matilda  of  Flanders.  Mary,  in  her  codicil,  thus  solemnly  addressed 
her  husband  and  her  successor  >^ 

^And  for  the  ancient  amity  sake  that  hath  alwavs  been  between  our 
noble  progenitors,  and  between  this  my  realm  and  the  Liow  Countries, 
whereof  his  majesty  kinff  Philip  is  now  inheritor,  as  God  shall  reward 
him  (I  hc^,  among  the  dect  servants  of  God),  1  pray  that  it  may  please 
his  majesty  to  show  himself  as  a  fiither,  in  fajs  care,  or  as  a  hrolher  of 
this  realm,  in  his  love  and  fiivour,  and  as  a  most  assured  and  undoubted 
friend,  in  his  power  and  strength,  to  my  heir'  and  successor.'^ 

With  this  sentence  concludes  a  biography  which  presented  a  task,  at 
once  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
Englishwoman  to  perform.  It  was  difficult,  because  almost  the  whole 
of  the  rich  mass  of  documents  lately  edited  by  our  great  historical  anti- 
qi^es,  Madden  and  T3rtler,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
ideas  of  the  character  of  our  first  queen-r^gnant ;  and  dangerous,  be- 
cause the  desire  of  recording  truth  may  be  mistaken  for  a  wish  to 
extenuate  cruelty  in  religious  and  civil  government.  A  narrative,  com- 
posed of  fiicts  drawn  from  contemporaneous  authorities,  is  here  presented 
to  the  public,  as  little  blended  with  comment  as  possible.  Readers  will 
draw  their  own  inferences ;  and  when  their  object  is  historical  informa- 
tion, rather  than  controversy,  these  are  really  more  valuable  than  the 
most  elaborate  essay  that  the  pride  of  authorship  can  produce.  If  such 
inferences  should  induce  an  opinion  that  our  first  queen-regnant  mingled 
some  of  the  virtues  of  her  sex,  with  those  dark  and  stormy  passions 
which  have  been  attributed  to  her,  there  will  but  be  fulfilled  the  motto 
which,  in  a  mournfully  prophetic  spirit,  she  adopted  for  herself,  that 
t(  Time  unveils  truth.'' 

'Females  were  alwayi  called  Imn  at  this  era;  the  word  heiress  was  un- 
known.   The  queen  evidently  means  EUnbeth,  bjr  calling  Philip  bntkur  of  the 
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This  hu  been  mriated  from  the  author'!  most  recent  edition,  end  ombrtoet 
bit  extensive  Bodiocations  and  additions.  It  will  therefore  be  foand  eminentlv 
worth/  a  continuance  of  the  great  favor  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  reoeived. 

Of  tht  solid  merit  of  the  work  oar  Jadfsianl  maf  be  gathsrtd  from  what  has  already 
bsea  said.  We  will  add,  that  from  ils  infiaito  fand  of  anecdote*  and  h^>py  varitiy  of 
stylet  the  book  addresses  itself  with  eqaai  claims  to  the  mere  general  reader,  ss  to  tba 
legal  or  historical  inquirer;  and  while  we  avoid  the  stereotyped  commonplace  of  affirm- 
inf  that  no  llkrary  can  be  fompleie  withoat  it,  we  feel  constrained  to  aflord  it  a  higher 
triheis  by  pfononaeing  it  entitled  m  a  dlsiingnished  plaee  en  the  sholeeeof  svsry  sekolar 
who  is  mtuaale  eaoegh  lo  poiaess  it  —  Ftuktr'B  Mmgmmimt, 

A  work  Which  will  take  its  place  in  our  librari««  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
Talaable  coniribatioas  to  the  lileratare  of  the  pressnt  day.— >JiisiMSMn. 

Thebrillisnt  sneeessof  this  work  in  England  Is  bv  no  means  greater  than  its  merits. 
It  is  eenatnly  the  most  brillisnt  coatribotion  to  English  history  made  wHhin  our  reeoUee- 
tion  i  it  has  the  charm  and  freeitom  of  Bioffrapky  eossbined  whii  the  elaborate  aad  care* 
fttleomprshonsiveasssefUislory.— iV.  T.  TWSmim. 


LIVES  OF  THE 

CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Death  of  Lord  llansfield. 

In  two  very  neat  vola.,  crown  Svo.^  extra  cloth»  or  half  morocco* 
To  mateh  the  ''LlToa  of  flie  OhanoeHora*'  of  the  same  anflior. 
In  this  work  the  aathor  has  disniajred  the  same  natient  investigation  of  histo- 
rical facts,  depth  of  reaeareh,  ana  oaiok  appreeiaaon  of  character  which  have 
rendered  his  previone  volamee  eo  aeeervedly  popelar.  Theofh  the  **  Lives  of 
the  Chancellors**  embrace  a  lonf  line  of  illestnooo  personsges  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  hietory  of  England,  they  leave  aomethinf  still  to  be  filled  op  to 
complete  the  picture,  and  it  is  this  that  the  author  has  attempted  in  the  preaent 
work.  The  vast  amount  of  eariotw  personal  details  eoiMeroinf  the  eminent 
men  whose  biographies  it  contains,  die  lively  sketches  of  intercatinf  periods 
of  history,  end  the  mphic  and  vivid  style  m  the  authoTi  rander  it  a  work  of 
great  attraction  for  the  student  of  hiatory  and  the  general  reader* 

Although  the  period  of  histeiy  embraced  by  these  volames  had  been  prsrkmsly  tra- 
^rersod  by  tns  recent  work  of  the  noble  and  karned  aathor,  land  n  great  portiou  of  its 
most  exciting  laeidsMS,  especially  tbose  of  a  oonstituiional  naiare,  taerc  narrated,  yoc 
in  *'The  Livee  of  tbe  Cbief  Jasuces'Mherei*  a  fund  both  of  interesting  lafbrmatioo  aad 
▼alnable  maiter,  which  renders  the  book  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  every  one  who 
desires  to  obtain  an  aeqenintt«ee  with  tbe  eonsunMionnl  Msioryofhis  eountry,  or  ns> 
pires  to  the  rank  of  eKher  a  statesman  or  a  lawyer.  F»  w  lawyers  of  Lord  Carapbeirs 
eminence  could  hsTe  produced  inch  a  work  as  bs  has  pot  tinh.  None  but  lawyers  of 
his  experience  sad  aeqoiremenia  eould  have  eompUed  a  work  combining  the  same  in- 
tarast  an  a  narration,  to  the  public  generally,  with  the  sanm  amount  of  praciical  infer- 
matu>n  for  professieaal  aspirants  mcrs  pertienlarly.— J>  imnwle. 
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FROM  THE  EARU18T  TIMBS  TO  THl  TAKINQ  OF  ALBXAITORIA  BT  OCTATIAKTI, 

OCWTAniOlO 

The  liitorj  of  Ike  Idalie  HiUou,  die  &TPU>iii  Oraiti  lacediiiai, 

lid  bittigiiiiiii 

BT  B.  G.  NIEBUHR. 

Tbavilated  fmom  tbe  Gksmah  Eoinoir  or  DR.  MARCUS  inHBUHR, 
BT  OR.  LEONHARD  SCHMITZ,  F.  R  8.  E., 

-Wltlft  A«dlttoma  uid  fimn—Ummm  Wrmm.  Ris  mwm  MSB.  m^im. 

In  three  ? ery  hudaome  ? oluBce,  erown  oetiYOp  tztra  cloth»  conuinuic  aboit 

fifteen  handred  pegee. 

fyoM  tki  TranUaiar^i  Pr^act, 

"  Tbe  Leetoree  on  Ancient  Hintory  here  preeented  to  the  Eaglioh  pnblie,  ea- 
brace  the  hittorj  of  the  nncient  world,  with  the  eieeption  of  that  of  Rone, 
down  to  the  tine  when  all  the  other  nationa  and  atateaorclaaaical  nntiqnitjwera 
abaorbed  by  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  when  ita  hiatory  beeamop  in  point  of  Am^ 
the  hiatory  of  the  world.  Hence  the  preaent  coorae  of  LectareOy  together  with 
that  on  the  Hiatory  of  Rome,  form  a  complete  courae,  embracing  the  whole  of 
ancient  hiitory.  •  •  *  •  We  here  catch  a  glimpae,  aa  it  were*  of  the  woridaf 
of  the  great  mlad  of  the  Hiatorian,  which  imparta  to  hia  narrative  a  degree  i 
freshnen  and  soggestif  enen  that  richly  compeonte  for  a  more  calm  and  Mber 
expoiition.  The  eitraordinai^  familiarity  of  Niebobr  with  the  literatores  of  ail 
nations,  hia  profound  knowledge  of  all  political  and  human  affairs,  derived  aol 
only  from  books,  but  from  practical  life,  and  his  brilliant  powers  of  combint- 
tion,  present  to  us  in  these  Lectures,  as  in  those  on  Roman  historj,  such  aa 
abundance  of  new  ideas,  startling  conceptions  and  opinions,  aa  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  work.  They  are  of  the  highest  importance  and  interest 
to  all  who  are  engsged  in  the  study,  not  only  of  antiquity,  but  of  any  period  ia 
the  history  of  man.*' 

The  value  of  this  work  as  a  book  of  reference  ia  greatly  increased  by  a  Terj 
extensive  Index  of  about  fifty  closely  printed  pages,  prepared  by  John  Robson, 
B.  A.,  and  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  references ;  in  addition  to  which 
each  volume  haa  a  very  complete  Table  of  Contenta. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WHalilAM  WIRT. 

BY  JOHN   P.   KENNEDY. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED. 
In  two  handaome  l2mo.  volumes,  with  a  Portrait  and  iac-aimUe  of  a  letter  froB 

John  Adama.    Alao, 

A  HAXMOxa  LiaaAaT  VDrnox,  15  two  aaAcrrirtJLLT  panvrao  ocr ato  ros^vms. 

Tn  its  present  neat  and  convenient  form,  the  work  it  eminently  fitted  to  asume  ike 
position  which  it  meriis  as  a  book  ibr  every  parlor  table  and  for  every  fii^a:de  wbere 
there  is  an  appreciation  of  the  kiiidlineM  and  manliness,  the  intellect  and  ihe  adee* 
tion,  the  wii  and  IiveliaeM  which  rendered  William  Wirt  at  once  so  eminent  ia  \ht 
world,  so  brilliant  in  society,  and  so  k>ving  and  loved  in  the  retireoirnt  of  his  donectic 
circle.  Uniting  all  these  auractions,  it  cannot  fail  to  find  a  place  in  every  private  and 
public  library,  and  in  all  collections  of  l>ooks  for  the  use  of  schools  and  collefrr:  lor 
the  young  can  have  t»efore  them  no  brighter  example  of  what  can  be  aceomplitbed  bf 
industry  and  resolution,  than  the  life  w  William  Wirt,  as  nnconaeioasly  related  bf 
himself  in  these  volumes. 

BISTORT  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORIATIOH  III  FRA1CI. 

BY  MRS.  MARSH, 

Author  of  *'Two  Old  Men's  Tales.''  *  Emilia  Wyndham,**  Ac 
In  two  handsome  volamea,  royal  ISmo.,  eitn  doth. 


BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  PUBLIGATIONS.^HMtory  4-  Biography.)    3 
NEW   AND   IMPROVED  EDITION. 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENQLAND, 

FROM  THE  HORMAW  CONCiinBST. 

WITH  ANECDOTES  OF  THEIR  COURTS. 

Now  flxst  publiahad  from  Ofllolal  Boconlt,  and  other  Anthtntic  Docnmtnts,  PriTsto 

as  woU  ••  PsMie. 

KEW  XDinOV,  WITH  ADDlTIOira  AND  COftmXOTIOlfl. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

Id  six  Tolames,  crown  ocUto,  extra  crimson  cloth,  or  half  morocco,  printed  on 

fine  paper  and  large  type. 

€!0pU9  9fth€  HMMiccfaM  EdiiUm^  in  twelve  r«f«flM9,  smv  wiiii  be  had* 

A  Tslaable  contribution  to  historical  knowlodge,  to  yoang  persons  especially.  It  con* 
tain*  a  mass  of  every  kind  ofhiitorieal  matter  of  interest,  which  industry  and  resource 
could  collect.  We  nave  derived  moch  snteruinflMnt  and  instractioa  wax  the  work. — 
Atktnmum. 

The  execution  of  this  work  is  equal  to  the  conception.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  make  it  both  interesting  and  valuable. — LUtrmry  (IaxfU$. 

A  charming  work— fnlfof  interest,  at  once  serious  and  pleasing.— JtfiimsMtir  Ouix<tL 


THE  OOURT  AND  REION  OP  FRANCIS  THE  FIRST,  KINO  OF  FRANCE.  By 
Miss  Pardoe,  author  of  **  Louis  XIV."  Ac.  In  two  very  neet  volumes,  royal  limo., 
extra  cloth.  

WOMAN  IN  FRANCE  IN  THE  ErOHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 
anthor  of  **  Nathalie,**  **  Madeline,"  Ac.  In  one  very  neat  vdame,  royal  12mo. 


MEMOIRS  OF  AN  HUNGARIAN  LADY.    Bv  Theresa  Fulszky.    With  an  Histo- 
rical Introduction,  by  Count  Francis  Pulszky.    In  one  vol.,  royal  19aM>.,  extra  cloth. 


M  IRA  BEAU;  a  Life  History.  In  Four  Books.  In  one  neat  ToL,royallSmo.,  extra  cloth 

s        

HI9TORY  OF  TEN  YFJIRS,  1830- 184a  OR  FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  PHIUPPE. 
By  Louis  Blanc.    In  two  handsome  volumes,  crown  8vo.,  extra  cloth* 

Perhaps  no  work  ever  produced  a  greater  or  more  permanent  eieet  than  this.    To  its 

'  rect,  may  in  agreat  oMasure  ue  aithbnted  the  moveoMnts  whi' 


influence,  direct  and  indirect,  mav  in  agreat  measore  be  althbnted  the  movenmntt  which 
terminated  in  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OP  1789.    By  Lonis  Blanc.   In  one 
TOlume,  crown  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 


PROFESSOR  RANKE'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

HIJnXlRY  OF  THE  POPES,  THEIR  CHURCH  AND  STATE,  IN  THE  lOTH  AND 
17TH  CENTURIES.    Complete  in  one  large  Pvo.  volume. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TURKISH  AND  SPANISH  EMPIRES,  IN  THE  leTH  CEN- 
TURY. AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  17TIL  Complete  in  one  8vo.  volnaM,  paper. 
Pncr  75  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY.    ParU I.H.  and UL  Price  $L 


HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  A  new  Edition,  continned  to  the  Present  Time. 
Qy  W.  8.  Browning.    In  one  ocuvo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS,  from  the  Foundation  of  their  Society  to  its  Seppres- 
Pion  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  Their  Missions  throughout  the  World ;  their  Educational 
System  and  Literature ;  with  their  Revival  and  Present  State.  By  Andrew  Stsinmets, 
author  of  **The  Novitiate,"  "Jesuit  in  the  Family,"  Ac.  In  two  handsome  Tolumes, 
ciown  8vo.,  extra  ckKh. 

WRAX ALL'S  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES.  In  one  ocuvo 
Tolome,  extra  cloth. 

WRAXALL'S  POSTHUMOUS  MEMOIRS  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES.  In  one  octa- 
vo volnme,  extra  doch. 


BUOfGaARD  ft  LEA'S  FI7BLIGATIOS3.^JIIS«m&mmvJ 


THE  ENCTGLOPSDIA  AMERICANA; 

A  POPULAR  mcnOirART  OF  ARTS,  SCIBNCBS,  LITERATVBE,  BIS- 
TORT, P0UTIC8,  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Ip  feortMn  large  oeUvo  toIobm  oTortt  600  douUe^olBBUMd  pt|Bi  m^ 

For  Hila  TMy  low,  in  ▼vioss  i^Im  of  biaduif  • 

Some  jeari  boving  eUpaed  auce  the  erigieal  thirteen  Tolumea  of  tke  £XCT- 
CLOPfDIA  AMERICANA  »ere  poUialMdy  to  hni^  it  op  to  tba  praaeat  da?, 
with  the  hiatory  of  that  periodj  at  toe  le^neat  of  nomerooa  aabacriberay  the  pi^ 
liahera  have  Mod  a 

8UPPL8MEIITART  YOLUMS  (THR  FOURTEENTH), 
ULiveiiro  noB  wobx  ybobovoblt  vf. 

Edited  by  HENRT  YETHAKE,  LL.  D. 

la  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  over  600  donUe-coIamned  pagea,  which  maj  W 

bad  aeparately,  to  complete 


MURRAY'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  QEOQRAPHY. 

THE  ENCTCLOPJEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  compriaing  a  Complete  PewripHm 
of  the  Earth,  Phyaieal,  Statiatical,  Civil,  and  Pditica] ;  exhibiting  Ha  Rela- 
tion to  the  HeaveolT  Bodiea,  ita  Pbyaical  Stmctore,  The  Nataral  HirtoQaf 
eaeh  Coentry,  and  the  IndaMry ,  Commeree,  Political  Inatitntiona,  and  CM 
and  Social  Sute  of  all  Nations.  By  Hdob  MonmAT,  F.  R.  8.  E.,  Ac.  Amiitad 
io  Bounjy  bj  Profeaior  Hooker — Zoologj,  Ac.,  by  W.  W.  Sweinaon — ^AauoM- 
my,  Ac.,  by  Profeaaor  Wallace — Geology,  Ac.,  by  ProfeaMr  Jamcsoa.  Re- 
vised, with  Additions,  by  Thomas  G.  BnADFono.  The  whole  broaght  ap,  bj 
a  Supplement,  to  1843.  In  three  large  octavo  volamea  varioua  styles  of 
binding. 

This  great  work,  furnished  at  a  remarkably  cheap  rate,  contains  about  Nixmn 
HcsTDBSD  LAaox  IsiFKaiAL  pAOiB,  aud  IS  illuftrated  by  Eighty-two axAU.  Maps,  sod  s 
colored  Map  or  m  UmraD  Statxs,  after  Tanner's,  logeihy  with  about  Elxvcs  Brs- 
naao  WoooKrvra  exeeaied  in  the  best  st)  la. 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE  IN  EARNEST.    In  one  hand- 
some  volame,  royal  Iflmo ,  crinMon  chMh,  with  nnmereas  illaatFaiiona. 


ENDLESS  AMUSEMENT.    A  Collection  of  Four  Hundred  EnterUining  Ex- 
perimenta.   la  one  handsoBM  volame,  royal  ISmo.,  with  illostraiioaa,  eriniami  ckKh- 


MOOBB'8  MELODIES,  SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATSD. 

IRISH  MELODIES.  By  Thomaa  Moore,  Esq.  la  one  magmficent  voIbbc, 
imperial  quarto,  with  ten  large  steel  plates,  by  Fiadea.  Handsomely  booud  ia  extt 
eknhtgilt. 

LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS,  with  illuatrative  poetry.  Eighth  ediiioa.  h 
one  beautiful  volume,  royal  Idmo.,  crimson  cloth,  gilt,  with  colorec  plates. 

CAMPBELL'S  COBiPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Ulnstrated  Editioa.  One 
voluae  crown  8vo.,  variwu  biadanga. 

ROGERS'S  POEMS.    Illastrated  Edition.    One  volume,  royal  8vo.,  calf  gilL 

KEBLE'S  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    One  vol.  ISmo.,  eitra  cloth. 

KEBLE*8  CHILD^  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    One  vol.  ISmo.,  cloth. 

POEMS,  by  Ellia,  Cnrrer,  and  Actoa  Bell,  (Anthora  of  Jane  Kyre,  Ac.)  Ia  ooe 
lamo.  volume,  bcmrds. 

POEMS,  by  Lncretia  Davidson.    One  vol.  royal  12mo.,  paper  or  eitra  doth. 

POEMS,  by  Margaret  M.  Davidson.  One  vol.  royal  12mo.,  paper  or  extra  cloth. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  MRS.  DAVIDSON.  Oae  voL 
royal  12mo.,  paper  or  extra  cloth. 


BLANCHARD  it  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS.— (5i<Mi».)  5 

UBRAAT  or  nXeUSTRATED  SCOENTIFIO  WORKa 

A  seriei  of  beaatifbllT  printed  Tolamct  oo  Tarioai  brancbac  of  leience,  by  the 
rooft  emiBeot  omd  in  their  reepeeti?e  departmenlib  The  whole  printed  in  the 
haadtooieet  atyle,  and  proAieelj  embeUiahed  in  the  meet  efficient  maoner. 

(IT*  Noezpente  has  been  or  will  be  spared  to  render  this  series  worthy  of  the  support 
of  the  teieatlflc  poblic,  while  at  the  same  time  it  Is  oae  of  the  handsonesi  specimens  of 
typographical  and  artistic  ezecotion  which  haYo  appeared  in  this  country. 

DB  LA  BBOHB'S  GBOIiOGT- ( Just  United.) 

THE  aZiOLOaiOAL  OBSERVER. 

BY  Sm  HENRY  T.  DE  LA  BECHE,  0.  B.,  F.  £.  S., 

Direcior*Oeneral  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Oieat  Britain,  Jte. 
In  one  rery  large  and  handsome  octaro  rolume. 

WITH  OTEB  THBBB  HUNDBBD  WOOD-OUTS. 

We  have  here  presented  to  ns,  by  one  admirably  qaalifted  for  the  task,  the  most  conn 
pleie  compendiam  of  ihe  science  or  geology  ever  produced,  hi  whidi  the  dillkrent  facts 
which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  this  branch  of  natural  science  are  arranged  under 
the  dilTerent  causes  by  which  they  are  produced.  From  the  style  in  which  ine  subject 
is  treated,  the  work  is  oalculaled  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  professional  geologist,  but 
for  that  of  the  uninitiated  reader,  who  will  fiod  in  it  much  curious  and  interesting  infor- 
■laiion  on  the  changes  which  the  surfoee  of  our  globe  has  undergone,  and  the  history  of 
tee  various  striking  appearances  which  it  presents  Voluminous  as  the  work  is,  it  is 
•et  rendered  unreadable  ftom  its  bulk,  owing  to  the  Judicions  rabdivlsion  of  its  contents, 
mad  the  eepions  index  which  is  appended.— ^^n  BuU. 

Having  had  such  abaadant  opportunities,  no  one  could  be  fonad  so  eapable  of  direct- 
ing the  labors  of  the  young  grologisi,  or  to  aid  by  his  own  experience  the  etadirs  of  those 
Who  may  not  have  been  able  to  range  so  extensively  over  the  earth*s  surface.  We 
atrongly  recommend  9ir  Henry  De  la  Beche*s  book  to  those  who  desire  to  know  what 
ha>  lieen  done,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  wide  examination  which  yet  lies  waiting 
for  the  Industrious  observer.—  Tkt  Aihtnaum, 


KNAPP'8  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOQY. 

TECHNOLOGT;  or,  CmMxmtT  Applikd  to  the  Aeti  and  to  MAmrrAcruECs. 
By  Db.  F.  Kif  app,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Gieeeen.  Edited,  with  nu- 
merous Kotea  and  Additions,  by  Db.  Edmuitd  RoHALDe,  and  Dm.  Thomas 
RiCHABoeov.  First  American  Edition,  with  Notet  and  Additions  by  Prof. 
\VAj.TEm  R.  JoHHSoN.  In  two  handaome  octavo  volumea,  printed  and  illua- 
trated  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  with  about  600  wood  enfravingt. 

The  style  of  excellence  in  which  the  first  volame  was  get  up  is  felly  preserved  in  this. 
The  treatises  themselves  are  admirable,  and  tiM  editing,  both  by  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can ediiors,  judicious ;  so  that  the  work  maintains  itself  as  the  beet  of  the  series  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  worthy  the  uttention  of  all  interested  in  the  arts  of  which  it  treats.— 
FtmnUtH  huiituit  Jaufnml. 


WEISBACH'8   MECHANICS, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MECHANICS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENGINEER- 
ING.  By  PBorsfiOE  JaLitJS  Wbobach.  Tranalated  and  Edited  by  Pbof. 
Gordon,  of  Glasgow.  First  American  Edition,  wKh  Additions  by  Pnor.  Wal- 
TCE  R.  JoHiiiov.  In  two  ocuvo  volomes,  beaalilUJy  printed,  with  900  illoa- 
trations  on  wood. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  to  preetieal  science  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this 
couniry. — Atkenceum, 

Unrqualled  by  anything  of  the  kind  yet  produced  in  this  country— the  roo«t  standard 
book  on  mechauiM,  machinery,  and  engineering  now  extant.— M  r.  CtmmerekU. 

la  every  way  worthy  of  being  reeoameiided  to  our  readers  —FrmnkUm  ItutUnu 
Journal. 


BLANCHABD  Ab  LEA*S  PUHLICATKMW.  -fimmm.) 


OABPSWXBS'S  OOMPASATra' FHYIRILOOT-aMit  lantd.) 


PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHT8IOL0GT;  if 
tended  m  mn  IntrodnctiOB  te  the  StndT  orHamaB  Physiolofyy  and  u  a  Goide 
to  the  Philoaophical  Pnrrait  of  NatonJ  Hitter j.  By  Wiuiam  B.  CABrami, 
M.  D^  F.  R.  8.,  rather  ef  «<  Hamaa  Phjiiolof7»'>  **  VegeuUe  Phjnolou;' 
fcc.  fco.  Thifd  improfed  tad  enJargcd  editien.  Ib  one  v«rj  large  and  kud- 
aome  octaTO  ▼olomey  with  aeveral  hnndred  beantifiil  iUeatratiooa. 


MULLCR'S^PHYSICS. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.  Bf  PMnaoft  J.  Mn^ 
LBB,  M.  D.  Edited,  with  AdditioBa,  bj  R.  EeLBarsLD  GmirFiTH,  M.  D.  Ii 
one  large  and  handaoBie  octaTO  volaney  with  660  wood-cnts  and  two  colored 
platea. 

The  scjle  in  whieh  the  YOlnine  ispnbliabed  ia  in  tho  highoft dcgiee  eradiubU  t»  the 
eoterpriM  of  Ike  pabliiiMri.  It  coaiaina  nearly  foor  hondred  engraTingt  eiecaiad  ii 
a  iiyle  of  eztraonunary  elegenee.  We  conmond  the  book  to  general  favor.  Ilia ikt 
Ueatof  ita  kind  we  liave  ever  acen^— iV.  7.  C^uritt  and  Xnguirar. 


MOHB,  BBDWOOD^  AND  FROOTBR'S  PKABKAOT. 

PRACTICAL  PHARMACY:  Compriaing  the  Ansngeinente,  Apparatea,  and 
Manipotationa  of  the  Pliannaceatical  Shop  and  Laboratory.  By  Fbabcii 
MoBB,  Ph.  D.,  Aaaeasor  Pharmacie  of  the  Royal  Pruaaian  College  orMediciac, 
Coblentx ;  and  Thbophilus  Redwood,  ProfoHor  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Pharaia- 
ceotical  Society  of  Great  Briuin.  EditM),  with  eitenaive  Additions,  by  Paor. 
William  Pboctbb,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  haod- 
aomely  printed  octavo  volume,  of  670  pages,  with  over  6(K)  engravings  oo 
wood. 


THE  MILLWRIOHT'8  GUIDE. 

THE  MILLWRIGirrS  AND  MILLER'S  GUIDE.  By  OLnn  Eva5s.  Eleventh  EJh 
tioii.  Wiih  Addiiions  and  Correcuona  by  ihe  Frofetvor  of  Meehauics  in  the  FrinkuA 
Inrtiiute,  and  a  deacripiion  of  an  improved  Merchant  Flour  M  Ji.  By  C.  and  O.  Evaui. 
In  one  oetavo  volome,  with  numerous  engravings. 

HUMAN  HEALTH ;  or,  the  Influence  of  Atmoophere  and  Locality,  Change  of  Air  and 
Climate, Seasons,  Food,  Clothing,  BathiuK.  Mineral  Spring*,  Exercise.  Sleep,  Cor^iorrai 
and  Mental  Pursuits,  &c.  Ac.,  on  Healthy  Man.  couaiiiuung  Elements  of  Hygiene. 
By  Robley  Danglison,  M.  D.    lu  one  octavo  volume. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD;  OR,  PICTURESQUE  SKEFCHF^  OF  CREATION.  By 
D.  T.  Ansted,  author  of  **  Elements  of  Geology,''  Ac.  lu  oue  neat  voiome.  royal  Iteo . 
with  numerous  illustrations. 

A  NEW  THEORY  OF  LIFE.  By  S  T.  Coleridge.  Now  first  published  from  thi 
original  M:$.    In  one  small  12mo.  volume,  cloih. 

ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS.  By  W.  T.  Broderip,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  second 
London  edition.    Oue  volume,  royal  IQmo.,  extra  cloth. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TU  ENTOMOLOGr;  or,  Element*  of  ibe  Natural  History  of 
Insects.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Kirby.  ajid  Wm.  f^pence.  F.  K.  8.  From  the  sixth  Loodou 
edition.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  with  plates,  plain  or  colored. 

THE  RACES  OF  MEN ;  a  Fragmenu  By  John  Knox.  In  one  royal  ISmo.  voIdbc, 
extra  cloth. 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY.  By  Charles  Bonaparte.Prince  of  Canina  In  four  folio 
volumes,  half  bound,  with  numerous  magmficeut  colored  plates. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOME.NA  OF  LIVING  BEINGS.  By 
Carlo  .Matteucci.  Edited  by  Jonathan  Fereira,  M.D.  In  one  royal  ISmo.  voiaasr, 
extra  cloth,  with  illustrations. 
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ELEMENTS  oF  CHEMISTRY; 

INCLUDING  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ARTS. 

BY  THOMAS  QRAHAM,  F.  R.  8.,  Ao.» 

Profesaor  of  Chemiatir  in  Univeraity  Collefe,  LoadoQ,  ke. 

8«eond  Amcriean,  firom  an  •atinly  RtrlMd  mad  grMtly  EaUrf  ad  BaglUh  XkUtion. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

Editvik  with  NoTMf  BT  ROBERT  BRIDGES.  M.D., 
Profeator  of  ChemiMry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phaitnacjri  &c. 

To  be  completed  in  Two  Parta,  forming  one  very  large  octa?o  volume. 

PART  I»  now  ready,  of  430  large  pagea*  with  186  eogrtviaga. 
PART  IIj  preparing  for  early  publication. 

From  the  EdUor^i  Prrfaee. 

The  <*  Elementa  of  Chemiatry,"  of  which  a  aecoad  edition  ia  now  preaented, 
atuinedy  on  ita  firat  appearance,  an  immediate  and  deaerved  reputation.  The 
copioua  aelection  of  facta  fti>m  all  reliable  aonrcea,  and  their  jodicioua  arrange- 
ment, render  it  a  aafe  guide  for  the  beginner,  while  the  clear  expoaition  of  the- 
oretical pointa,  and  freauent  ref^rencea  to  apecial  treatiaea,  make  it  a  valuable 
aaaiatant  for  the  more  advanced  atudent. 

From  thia  high  character  the  preaent  edition  will  in  no  way  detract.  The 
great  changea  which  the  acienceof  Chemiatry  haa  undergone  during  the  interval 
have  rendered  neceaaary  a  complete  reviaion  of  the  work,  and  thia  haa  been 
moat  thoroughly  accompliahed  by  the  author.  Many  portiona  will  therefore  be 
found  eaaentially  altered,  thereby  increaaing  greatly  the  aiie  of  the  work,  while 
the  aeriea  of  illuatrationa  haa  been  entirely  changed  in  atyle,  and  nearly  doubled 
in  number. 

Under  theae  circumatancea  but  little  haa  been  left  for  the  editor.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  appearance  of  the  London  edition  in  parte,  aoroe  yeara  have 
elapaed  aince  the  firat  portiona  were  publiahed,  and  he  naa  therefore  found  oc 
caaion  to  introduce  the  more  recent  inveatigationa  and  diacoveriea  in  aome  aub- 
jecta,  aa  well  aa  to  correct  auch  inaccuraciee  or  miaprinta  aa  had  eecaped  the 
anthor»B  attention,  and  to  make  a  few  additional  referencee. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  incloding  Anal^aia.  By 
John  R  Bowmaui  M.  D.  In  one  neat  royal  ISmo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  wiib  nomer- 
out  illuatrationa.  -~— 

DANA  ON  CORALS. 
ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.    By  Jamea  D.  Dana.    In  one  volume  imperial 

quarto,  extra  eloih.  with  wood*eats. 
Alao.  an  Atlat  to  the  above,  one  volume  imperial  Iblio,  with  aixty>one  magnificent 

platea,  colored  after  naiore.    Bound  in  half  morocco. 

Thrse  tolendid  volumes  form  a  portion  ofihe  pablieationa  of  the  United  StateaExplor* 
ing  Kxpediiion.  Aa  bat  very  few  eopiea  have  been  prepared  for  aale,  and  aa  theae 
are  nearly  exhausted,  all  who  are  desirona  of  enriching  their  librariea  with  this,  the  most 
erednable  speeimen  of  American  Art  and  Science  as  yet  issued,  will  do  well  to  procure 
copies  at  once. 

THE  ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EX- 
l'l/)RING  KXPKD^nO^P.  By  Horatio  Hale.  In  one  large  imperial  quarto  volume, 
bcautifttliy  printed,  and  strongly  bound  in  extra  cloth. 

BABON  BUMBOLDTS  LAST  WOBK. 

ASPECTS  OF  NATURE  IN  DIFFERENT  LANDS  AND  DIFFERENT 
CLIMATES  With  ScienUflc  Elucidations.  By  Alexander  Von  Humboldt.  Trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Sabine.  Second  American  edition.  In  one  handsome  volume,  large 
royal  l;lmo.,  extra  cloth. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FOUR  SEASONS,  Spanro,  Sumku,  Autumn,  avd 
WiirtKa  By  Thomas  GrifHth.  In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  ISmo, extra cknh, 
with  numerous  illustrations. 
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HAHDBO0KS  n    n 

NATRAL  PHLOSOPIf  AM  ASTMMMr. 

BT  PIONTfilUS  LABDMB,  ILBL,  WtO. 


Wffltilfti  IjiiHtatk^  Ijiniltaib 

la  OM  large  rajral  ttea.  vahnM  af  780  pagaa,  MtaagVy 

tar  400  wi  wn,  (Jak  iMatd^ 


.wtt 


BiTt  lionnn,  BLBcniimi  in  fliiTism, 

or  abaat  400  pifai,  aad  iUaaliatad  Willi  too  aaK  to  J««  raa^j. 

*■■  VaiKD  COVKSBt  •aMtlf«tlB« 

A  COMPLCTC  TRCATItC  ON  ASTRONOMY 


The  inienUoa  of  tW  aatlMr  bM  beca  to  prepare  a  warfc  whtea  ifcaaM  •■bratc  At 
prineiplM  of  Notoral  PbikMophy.  in  ibeir  lolen  mkm  of  teieaiiie  de^elopmeiiL  4ivc«ed 
of  tbe  •bttniwMOT  wbieh  t^mdBV  tbrm  mittod  for  tbo  yaufor  naiowi,  aatf  ot  ibe  •■■• 
itme  illu«irKiod  by  onroefou*  practical  appJicatioat  m  OTerr  bmick  of  an  osd  tcicaet. 
Dr.  Lardiier^  eztoiiMTe  acqaireaMnu  in  all  depaniaoouor  bvaan  koowlcdfe.  aad  kit 
well  known  skill  in  popnianiinc  bit  subMset.  bave  tbot  onabM  bim  to  preitrm  a  text- 
book whicb,  tboogh  irtricily  vcientiic  in  lis  frooDdwork,  U  yet  easily  nastefed  by  ike 
rtudent  wbilo  ealoulated  lo  tnitroM  iba  miao.  and  awakon  tbo  aacMioB  by  abowiac  ike 
imponance  of  tbe  principle*  ditcuHed.  and  the  manner  in  wbicb  tbey  may  ba  made 
wibMrTirnt  to  Ibe  pracucal  parpoeaa  of  life.  To  aeaomplieb  ibia  »iaU  fuitbcr,  tbe  edrtor 
baa  added  to  eacb  aoclion  a  aerie*  of  ezampla*.  to  be  worked  onl  by  tbe  learner,  tha* 
impreaaing  upon  bim  tbe  practical  importance  and  Tarietj  of  the  reaulia  to  be  obtained 
from  the  ireneral  lawa  of  nature.  Tbe  aobject  if  atill  (brtber  airoplified  by  tbe  very  larf« 
numtior  of  illaetratiTo  wood-cata  wbiab  ate  eoauared  tbRMi|b  tbe  eolMBe,  ankiiif  plaia 
to  the  eye  what  laigbi  aol  readily  ba  graaped  by  the  aBaaaiiiad  ound  :  and  every  eara 
ha*  l»een  taken  to  render  tbe  typof  rapbical  acearaey  of  ibc  work  wbat  it  aboatd  be. 

Althottpb  the  flr*t  ponioa  only  baa  been  ifaoed.  and  that  but  for  a  few  month*.  }'etit 
baa  already  been  adopted  by  many  academiea  and  eoUefea  of  tbe  bicbeat  atauding  and 
character.  A  few  or  the  naneroos  reeommendatioaa  with  which  iko  work  baa  beei 
favored  are  anbjoinad. 

Fnm  Pr^.  Mmingtfm,  Unit.  ^Miui$$ippi,  April  10, 18SB. 

I  am  highly  pleaaad  with  iu  ooatanis  and  amuiKemeaL  it  eoataiiia  a  greator  aamber 
of  every  day  uaeful  practical  facia  and  ezaraplea  than  I  have  ever  area  noLced  m  a 
similar  work,  and  1  do  not  keaitata  to  aay  that  aa  a  book  for  teaehJay  I  prefer  it  lo  mmj 
other  of  the  aame  aize  and  extent  that  1  am  acquainted  with.  Daring  the  thirteen  mn 
that  I  was  at  William  and  Mary  College  I  bad  to  teach  Natnral  PkUooophy,  and  I  aboaid 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  aoeh  a  text*book. 

fVeai  Mdmtund  Bmitk^  BmUmon,  May  19,  Ifltt 

I  have  a  claae  naing  it,  and  tkink  it  the  beat  book  of  ike  kind  with  wbleb  I  amie- 
qnaiuled. 

JVem  Fr^.  CUtttmnd,  MOatfefpJKo,  October  17, 18S1. 

1  f^el  prepared  to  aay  that  it  ia  the  fulleat  and  moat  valuable  manual  upon  the  latyect 
that  baa  fallen  ander  my  notice,  and  I  intend  to  make  it  the  textbook  for  tbe  fratelaa* 
in  my  acbool. 

^  JPVam  8.  Sekmltr,  Hmmmrtr  Aemdemft  ^^- 

The  "  Ilandbooka*^  aeem  to  me  the  beat  popular  treaiiaoa  on  ihair  reapoetive  aafciieeti 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Dr.  Lardner  certainly  populariiea  aeiottoa  very  well,  aad 
a  good  text-book  for  acboola  and  coUegea  waa  not  before  in  extataaee. 

From  Pr^f,  J.  8.  Hmdtnon^  Fmrmer's  C^tUge,  O ,  Feb.  14, 1808. 

It  ia  an  admirable  work,  and  well  worthy  of  public  patnaiiga.  For  eleameis  tad 
fnlneea  It  ia  unequalled  by  any  that  I  have  aeen. 
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OUTLINES    OF^ASTRONOMY. 

BY  SIB  JOHN  F.  W.  HERSCHEL,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

A  »BW  AHEKICAir  FBOM  THB  rOUmm  LOWOOII  KOtTIOV. 

In  one  very  neat  crown  oeUfo  Tolume,  eitra  elothj  with  aix  plates  and  na- 

nerooa  wood-cats. 

Thia  edition  will  be  fonnd  thorooghlj  brought  up  to  the  preaent  atate  of  as- 
tfoeoaaical  acience,  with  the  moat  recent  inveetigatioBa  and  diaco? eriea  folly 
diacoaeed  and  eiplnioed. 


We  now  take  leaVe  of  ihia  reoMrlrable  work,  which  wo  hold  to  be.  beyond  a  doaht, 
the  freaieai  and  OMai  renMrkaMe  of  the  works  in  whieh  the  law*  of  astfonomy  and  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens  are  described  lo  thoee  who  ar«  not  msthematicmn*  nor  ob> 
serTcrs,  and  recalled  10  those  who  are.  It  ia  tbe  reward  of  men  who  can  d<*M*end  from 
IheadvanoeMentofknowiedfs  10  cnra  for  its  diflusion,  thot  their  works  are  ess«'atial 
to  all.  that  they  become  the  manuals  of  the  proficient  aa  well  as  the  tczi*booksof  the 
learner.— iUA«ii^MM. 

There  is  perhaps  no  book  in  the  English  lanfaafteon  the  sahject.  which,  whilst  it  con- 
tains  so  many  of  the  facts  of  Asiioaemy  (which  it  attempt*  to  explain  with  as  little  lech* 
nieal  lanffiiafs  as  possible),  is  so  ntiraciive  in  iu  style,  and  so  clear  and  forcible  in  its 
illasuations.— Jivoftfviw'o/  RnUw, 

Probably  no  book  ever  written  upon  any  scieneo.  embraces  within  so  small  a  compass 
an  entire  epitome  of  ererything  known  within  all  its  variotu  departments,  pracucal, 
theoretical,  and  phyaicaU— iEzMM'ftsr. 


A  TRSATI8B  ON  ASTRONOBffT. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  F.  W.  HERSCHEL.    Edited  by  S.C.  Walxes.    In  one  l2mo. 
volume,  halfboaady  with  platea  and  wood-cuta. 


A   TRSATISB    ON   OPTICS. 

BY  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  &c. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

WITS  AH  APPKlTDtX,  COirTAnfUro   Air  ELCMEHTAKT  TIZW  OF  THE  APPLICATIOIT 
or  AVALT1I8  TO  XBrLECTIOlT  AVD  BBriACTION. 

BT  A.  D.  BACHE,  Soperintendent  U.  S.  Const  Survey,  &c. 
In  one  neat  daodecimo  folnme,  half  bound,  with  about  200  illustrationa. 


BOI^MAR'S  FRE1V€U  SERIES. 

New  editiona  of  the  following  woriia,  by  A.  Bolm  ak,  forming,  in  connection 
with  «  BolmBr>o  Lefisac,"  a  eomplete  eeriee  for  the  ncqniattioo  of  the  French 
language  :— 

A  SELECTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  PERRIN'S  FABLES,  accompanied  by 
•  Key,  coniaJHinn  the  lexua  literal  nnd  tree  trnoslaiion.  armniced  in  such  a  maiiiiMr  se 
to  point  out  tbe  didrreiioo  between  the  Preiieh  and  English  idiom.  &c.  In  one  vol  ISroo. 

A  COLLECTION  OP  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES,  on  e?ery  topic  neeesaary  to 
maiiitaia  eonversaiion.  Arranged  under  different  heads,  with  numerous  remarks  on 
tbe  peealiar  pronunciation  and  uses  of  ▼ariou*  words ;  the  whole  so  di«po«ed  sn  eon- 
siderably  to  faciiitaie  the  acqui«itioii  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  French.  In 
one  vol.  IPmo. 

LF^  AVENTURES  DE  TELEMAQUE,  PAR  FENELON,  in  one  toI.  12mo., 
Bccompanied  by  a  Key  10  tke  drst  ei((hi  books.  In  one  soL  Uhao..  containing,  like  ihe 
Fable*,  the  Text,  a  literal  and  free  translation,  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  Fsbles. 
Either  folame  told  separately. 

ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS,  both  regnlir  and  irregular,  io  a  amall  ?olam«. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PHYSICAl  SCIENCES. 


BT  GOLDING  BIRD,  M.D., 

AMistani  PhyMcian  lo  Gayf«  HoqiitiJ. 

From  tbo  Third  London  edition.    In  one  neit  volame,  royal  ISmo. 

We  are  utonished  to  find  that  thert  It  roooi  in  fo  ■omH  a  book  Ibr  even  Ike  bo* 
recital  of  eo  many  sabjecta.  Where  eTerythiu|f  ia  irMiMl  ■eeeinctly,  sreat  jodgirt 
and  mach  ume  are  needed  ia  making  a  tekcuon  and  winnowing  Ike  wheal  from  Ai 
chaff  Dr.  Bird  hae  no  need  lo  plead  the  peculiarity  of  hh  poaition  ee  a  ekield  affaian 
eriiici«n.  to  long  aa  hie  book  eontinnea  to  be  ike  keel  epiloae  in  tke  &igliih  lan- 
guage of  Ibis  wid(B  range  of  physieal  rabieeu^— iVanft  JmurUmn  JMtw,  April  1, 188. 

Fnm  Prtf.  John  Johfutan,  WiuUyn  Vni9.y  MUUlmrnn,  CL 

For  thoae  desiring  ae  eziensive  a  work,  I  tkink  it  decidedly  anperior  io  aaylkiagof 
the  kind  with  wliiek  I  am  aeqoainicd. 

Frtm  Fr^.  JB.  O.  Ciivrvy,  Ernst  XVaimum  UnivenUf, 

I  am  mnch  gratified  in  perming  a  work  which  m  well«  po  fbllyf  and  fo  eleariy  Mil 
forth  ihit  branch  of  the  Natnral  oeleneee.  Fdr  eome  Ihne  I  have  been  deajrom  of  df 
tajiiiiig  a  tubfiitttie  for  the  one  nowased— one  which  ahoold  eortiraee  the  reemldi»> 
covrrif  a  in  Ike  tcieucee,  and  I  can  imly  lay  ikat  rack  a  one  ia  aflbided  ia  tide  work  of 
Dr.  Bird*e.  y 

Front  Prqf:  W.  F.  Hopkintj  MoMonie  Unittnitjf,  Tmn. 

It  is  juKt  the  tort  of  Ixwk  I  think  needed  in  most  collecei.  being  far  above  the  rank  of 
a  merr  popular  work,  and  yet  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  all  bat  the  most  secom- 
plifthed  maiheraaticians. 


ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY; 

THEORETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 
BY  GEORGE  FOWNES,  Ph.D., 

Chemical  Lecturer  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School,  &c.  &c. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Third  American,  from  a  late  London  edition.    Edited,  with  Addition!, 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.  D.. 

Profesffor  of  General  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia 

College  of  Pharmacy,  &c.  &c. 

In  one  large  royal  12mo.  Tolume,  of  over  five  hundred  pagea,  with  about  ISO 

wood-cuts,  sheep  or  extra  cloth. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  has  long  been  before  the  pablic,  and  its  merits  have  lieen 
fully  appreciatt^d  as  the  best  text-book  on  Chemistry  now  in  exiittence.  We  do  noLof 
course.  pJHce  it  in  a  rank  superior  to  the  works  of  Brande.  Graham,  Turner,  Greitory, 
or  Gmelin.  hut  wa  say  that,  as  a  work  for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  them.— Lon- 
don Journal  of  Medicine. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  so  well  calculated  to  aid  the  student  in  becominir  familiar 
with  the  numeious  facu  in  the  science  on  which  it  treats,  or  one  better  calculairfl  ss 
a  text- book  for  those  attending  Chemical  Lectures,  s  •  •  •  The  best  text-book  on  Cbe- 
misiry  that  has  issued  from  our  press.— itmcrtran  Afed.  Journal. 

We  know  of  none  within  the  same  limits,  which  has  higher  claims  to  onr  conEdente 
as  a  college  clHss-book,  both  for  accuracy  of  detail  and  scientific  arrangtrmenL— ii*- 
gusta  Mid.  Journal. 


ELEMENTS   OF   PHYSICS. 

OR.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  GENERAL  AND  MEDICAL.  Written  for  ani- 
ver«Hl  u»e.  in  plain,  or  non-technical  iaiiguaire  By  Nkill  AaaiOTT,  M.  D.  In  one 
octavo  volume,  with  about  two  hundred  iUusiraiions. 
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BOMEBYmLBB  PHTBIGAL  aBOORAPHT. 

PHYSICAL   gTzSOGRAPHY. 

BY  MARY  SOMERYILLE. 

SECOND  AMERICAN  FROM   THE  SECOND  AND  REVISED  LONDON  EDITION. 

WITH  AMERICAN  NOTES,  0L088ART,  ETC. 
Id  one  nest  royal  12mo.  folame,  extra  cloth,  of  over  fire  hundred  and  6f\j  pagee. 

The  great  soeeeM  of  tbia  work,  and  ita  inlrodoetion  into  many  of  oer  higher  achools 
and  aoadeniiea,  have  induced  the  publiabert  to  prepare  a  new  and  mueh  improved 
edition.  In  addition  to  the  corrections  and  iroprovementa  of  the  author  bestowed  on 
the  work  in  ita  passa|e  throuKb  the  press  a  second  time  in  London,  notes  have  been 
introduced  to  adapt  it  more  fully  to  the  physical  ireofrraphy  of  this  coontry ;  and  n 
eomprebensive  gtoesary  has  been  added,  rendering  the  volome  more  particularly  suited 
lo  educational  purnosea.  The  amount  of  these  additions  may  be  understood  from  the 
fact,  that  not  only  has  the  size  of  the  pages  been  inerea«ed,  bat  the  volume  itself  en* 
Urged  by  over  one  hundred  and  fiAy  pages. 

Our  praise  comes  lagging  in  the  rear,  and  is  wellnigh  superllnoua.  But  we  are 
anxious  lo  recommend  to  our  youth  the  enlarged  method  of  srudymg  geegraphv  which 
her  present  work  demonstrates  to  be  as  captivating  as  it  is  instructive.  We  hold 
snch  presents  as  Mrs.  ^omorville  has  bestowed  upon  the  public,  to  be  of  incalculable 
vsiue,  disseminating  more  sound  information  than  all  the  liiersirT  and  scientiSc  insti- 
tutions will  accomplish  in  a  whole  cycle  of  their  existenee.— JtocAisserf'e  Magattne. 

From  Tkanuu  Sktncii^  High  SckooL,  Bssioit. 

I  hold  it  in  the  highest  estirostion,  and  am  confi  lent  that  it  will  prove  a  very  efficient 
aid  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  a  source  of  much  interest  and  insuuciioii  to  the 
adult  reader. 

Fnm  SrcMttu  EvenOy  High  SdbesI,  Ntw  Orlsaiw. 

I  have  examined  it  with  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  am  ilad  toind  that  it  supplies  an  im- 
portant desideratum.  The  whole  work  it  a  masterpiece.  Whether  wo  examine  the 
iroporisnce  of  the  sut>iects  treated,  or  the  elegabt  and  atiraetive  style  ia  which  they  are 
prewiited,  this  work  leave*  nothing  to  desire.  I  have  inurodaced  it  into  my  scliool  for 
the  u«e  of  an  advanced  class  in  geography,  and  they  are  greatly  interested  in  it  I  have 
BO  doubt  that  it  will  be  used  in  most  of  our  higher  seminaries. 

From  IT.  Sm^tk^  Qriosffo  Aemdtmy. 

So  much  important,  accurate,  aad  general  inforamtion  I  have  never  seen  in  a  volume 
of  iu  extent.  In  fine.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  work  which  will  soon  take  a  high  place  in  the 
academies  and  college*  of  America,  as  well  as  in  the  libraries  oC  every  individual  de- 
siron*  of  aoeurate  information  respecting  the  planet  oa  which  vre  dwelL  I  have  recom- 
mended it  to  tliose  connected  with  the  District  Sehool  Libraries,  for  whieh  I  coniidcr  it 
exceedingly  well  adapted. 


jOHirsTOira  phtsical  ATLAa 
THE   PHYSICAL   ATLAS 

OF  NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

FOR  TI1£  USE  OF  COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  AND  FAMILIES. 

BY  ALEXANDER  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  G.  8. 

Ia  one  largo  volume,  imperial  quarto,  handaomely  aad  atroagly  bound.    With 

twenty-six  plates,  engraved  and  colored  in  the  boat  atylo.    Together 

with  one  hnndred  and  twelve  pagee of  Descriptive  Letter>presa, 

aad  a  very  copiooa  Index. 

A  wo<*k  which  should  be  in  every  familj  and  every  school-room,  for  eonsnitation  and 
reference.  By  the  ingenious  arrangement  adopted  tiy  the  author,  it  makes  clear  to  the 
eye  every  fact  and  observation  relative  lo  the  present  coiidiiion  of  the  earth  arranged 
under  the  departments  of  Geology,  Hydrography,  hlelroreiogy,  and  Naiaral  History. 
The  letier*press  illustrates  this  with  a  body  of  important  information,  nowhere  else  to 
be  found  condensed  into  the  same  space,  while  a  very  Aili  ludex  renders  the  whole 
easy  of  reference. 
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CI.4HfllCAr.  TRXTS  PUBLISHED  IH  THIS  SERIES. 

I.  CA8ARI8  DB  BELLO  6ALLICO  LIBRI  IV.»  1  ?ol.  rojral  Iteo^  aiHt 

cloth,  232  pages,  with  a  Map,  price  60  cents. 

II.  C.C.  SALLU8TII  CATILINA  ET  JUGURTHA,  1  Tol.  roysl  ISino.,  extra 

doth,  168  pages,  with  a  Map,  price  60  cents. 


UI.  P.  OVIDII  NA80NIS  CARMINA  8ELECTA9  1  vol.  royal  16bo.,  nUn 
doth,  246  pages,  price  60  cants. 

IV.  P.  VIRGILII  MARONI8  CARMIIfA,  1  vol.  royal  ISoM.,  aatrm  eleCk,  4tt 
pages,  price  73  cents. 

y.  Q.  HORATII  FLACCI  CARMINA  EXCERPTA,  1  vol.  royal  ISoio.,  extra 
cloth,  312  pages,  price  60  cents. 

VI.  Q.  CURTII  RUFI   DB   ALEXANDRI  MAGNI  QUA  8UPBR8UNT,  1 
vol.  royal  18mo.,  extra  cloth,  326  pages,  with  a  Map,  price  70  cents. 

Vn.  T.  LIVIl  PATAVINI  HISTORIARUM  LIBRI  I.,  II.,  XXI.,  XXIL,  I 
vol.  royal  IStno.,  ex.  cloth,  360  pages,  with  two  colored  Maps,  price  70  cests. 

VIII.  M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIONES  8£LECTi£  XII.,  1  vol.  royal  ISmo., 
extra  doth,  300  pages,  price  60  cents. 

ELEMENTARY  WORKS  PUBLISHED  IS  THIS  SERIES. 

I. 

A  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.    By  Da.  J.  H. 
KALifcHifiBT.    In  two  parts,  Latin-English  and  Englisb-Latia. 

Part  I.,  Latin-Boglish,  of  neariy  600  pages,  strongly  boand,  price  80  cealk 

Part  II.,  English-Latin,  of  about  400  pages,  price  75  cents. 

Or  tbe  whole  complete  in  one  very  thick  royal  ISmo.  volome,  of  nearly  900 
dosely  printed  dooble-columned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather, 

price  only  $\  26. 

II. 
fRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.    Bt  LsoaBAmo  Scmin,  Ph. 
,      D.,  F.  R.  8.  £.,  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Ediobargh,  fco.    In  one  hasd- 
aoaM  vdeaie,  royd  ISoio.,  of  318  pages,  neatly  halfbonnd,  price  60  eetls. 
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aCBMlTZ  AND  ZVMPT>S  CLASSICAL  fiLEALES— CMiKntiftf. 

TiTT 

ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  AKD  EXERCISES.  By  Dm.  LxoHHAmD  Scbmitz, 
F.  R.  S.  E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  Itc.  In  one  haodiome 
royal  ISmo.  voIbbm  of  S46  pftgee^eitrm  cloth,  price  60  eeate.  (Jast  iMoed.) 

PREPARING    FOa  SPEEDY    PUBLICATION. 
LATIN  READING  AND  EXERCISE  BOOK,  1  vol.,  rojal  ISmo. 
A  SCHOOL  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  1  to!.,  rojal  ISmo. 
CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  fcc,  1  vol.,  royal  ISmo. 

It  will  thoe  be  teeii  that  thie  teriea  it  now  very  nearly  oomplete,  embraoiBf 
eight  prominent  Latin  authort,  and  requiring  but  two  more  elementary  worka 
to  render  it  fufficient  in  itself  for  a  thorough  course  of  study,  and  these  latter 
are  now  prtpariog  f^  etriy  pablicatioii.  ^irinf  the  mccesslTt  appearance  of 
the  volumes,  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  whole  have  been  received  with 
marked  approbatioB,  and  the  faet  that  it  sappliea  a  want  not  hitherto  provided 
for,  is  evinced  by  the  adoption  of  theee  works  in  a  very  large  aomber  of  the 
best  academies  and  seminaries  throughout  the  country.  From  among  several 
hundred  teetimoniali  with  which  they  have  been  fhvored,  aad  which  they  are 
every  day  receiving,  the  publishers  submit  a  few  of  the  more  recent. 

But  we  cannot  Ibrbew  eommendang  sspeAially  both  to  inaimeiors  and  pupils  the 
whole  of  ibe  series,  edited  by  those  accomplithed  scholars,  Drs.  Schmitx  and  Zampt 
Here  will  be  foand  a  set  of  lezt>books  that  oombine  the  exe#lleaees  as  long  desired 
in  this  cisps  of  works.  They  will  not  cost  the  student,  by  oiie  half  at  least,  that  which 
he  must  expend  for  seme  other  editioas.  And  who  will  net  say  that  this  Is  a  conaider- 
aticn  worthy  of  auentioe  ?  For  the  cheaper  our  sohool-books  eaa  be  aoade,  the  BM>re 
widely  will  they  be  eirealated  and  used.  Here  yea  will  find,  toO)  no  useless  display  of 
Botes  and  of  learning,  but  in  foot  notes  on  each  page  you  have  every  thing  accessary  to 
the  understanding  oithe  text.  The  difficult  points  are  sometimes  efneiilaied,  and  oAen 
Is  the  student  referred  to  the  places  where  he  ean  find  light,  hat  not  without  Mine  eiSirt 
of  his  own.  We  think  that  the  paneiiMtk>a  in  these  books  might  be  improved;  bet 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  eome  nearer  to  the  wants  ef  the  times  than  any  wiihjn  oar  kaow- 
\»ig:-^S9Utktm  CclUgt  Revitw. 

From  W.  J.  Kojf%,  W^tntham,  Mas$^  March  9t,  1898. 

They  seem  to  me  the  l«ii  and  the  ^ioptst  school  editions  of  the  classics  that  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  notea  are  all  that  a  teacher  could,  and  all  that  a  smdent  should  desire. 
On  classical  history  and  antiquities  I  think  them  particularly  rich,  and  the  roapc  add 
very  much  to  the  merit  of  the  books.  Kaltsehmi<lt*s  Dictionary  1  adopted  as  a  maner 
of  coarsp.  It  is  so  much  superior  to  all  the  other  aehool  dietk>oariaa  thai  bo  one  who 
haa  exaBkiaed  ii  eaa  hesitate  to  reeomaaead  ii. 

From  Pr^.  R.  N.  Ntwtll,  Masonit  ColUg*^  Tmn^  June  9, 18S9. 

I  can  give  yon  no  better  proof  of  the  value  which  I  set  on  them  than  by  making  use 
of  them  in  my  own  eiai«es,  and  reeemmending  their  use  in  the  preparatory  departnMnt 
of  our  institution.  I  have  read  them  through  carefully  that  1  might  not  speak  of  them 
without  due  examtnaiion,  and  1  tatter  myself  that  my  opiaion  is  fally  borne  out  by  fact, 
when  1  pronounce  them  to  be  the  most  nsrful  and  the  most  oorreeu  as  well  as  the  cheap* 
est  edltk»ns  of  Latin  Classics  ever  introduced  in  this  country.  The  Latin  and  English 
Dictionary  contains  as  much  as  the  student  can  want  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  eoorse ; 
it  contains  more  than  I  have  ever  seen  compressed  into  a  book  of  this  kind.  It  ought  to 
be  the  student*s  constant  companion  in  his  recitations.  It  has  the  extraordinary  recom- 
mendation of  being  aiooee  pectable  and  eomprehanaive. 

From  Fr^.  D.  Durumnj  Rmnddpk  Maeon  CeUcgs,  Fe^  May  91 1862. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  respecting  the  text  of  Sehmitz  and  Zurapt*s 
aeries.  The  very  names  of  the  odimrs  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  purity.  The 
beauty  of  the  typography,  and  tlie  judieioos  selection  of  notes  will  insare  their  use  by 
every  experienced  teacher,  whilst  their  cheapness  and  convenient  sixe  will  be  a  sere 
reeommendation  to  every  pareal.  I  think,  ganiiemeB  that  by  the  republication  of  this 
excellent  series  you  have  laid  the  public  under  strong  obligations  to  you.  We  will  use 
them  as  fhr  as  they  eome  into  oar  eoorse,aad  I  will  reeoBMieBd  them  to  ear  neiBrTOtts 
preperaiory  sdMMrts.  From  the  merits  above  mentSoaed.  they  are  detuned, in  my  opiaieB, 
to  supersede  iBost  of  the  editions  now  in  use  in  our  schoola. 
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From  tU  Rev.  L,  Van  BokktUn,  PHneipml  ^  8k  TimisAv'9  HmU,  Md.,  Feb.  18,  ISSt 

Since  yoa  commeiieed  ike  eerin  I  have  inveritbly  adopted  the  diflerent  works  ia  pi^ 
feieoee  to  all  othen,  and  I  nowme  ihem  all,  with tbe  ezeepiloa  ot  *^€i.  Cartiu." 

Ftmm  W.  F.  Wytn,  URne  Lendlen  Jeair<my,  FM.  14, 18SB. 

I  have  need  no  other  editions  bat  joitn  since  they  made  their  ftnt  appeaiance,  ad 
■hall  certaialr  coutinoe  to  do  so. 

Amonff  the  varions  editions  of  the  Latin  Classics,  Sehnitz  and  ZmnpA  eeiies,  so  te 
as  yet  pnblished,  are  at  ail  times  preferred,  nod  stodeott  are  feqaeeted  topiocare  at 
other.— ^nneuiMiMcnl^StfAeny  CWIifs,  Tm, 


Uniform  with  8CIIITZ  AHD  ZI]lin]8GU8SICAL  SEUBS.— (How  Ictij.) 
TBXS  OLASSIOAL  BCANUAL; 

AK  EPITOXB  OF  ANCIENT  GEOOBAPBY,  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 
MTTHOLOGT,  ANTIQUITIBS,  AND  CHRONOLOGT. 

CHIEFLY   INTENDED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

BY  JAMES  S.  S.  BAIRD,  T.  C.  D^ 

Atsiitant  Ciessieal  Master,  King^  School,  Gloucester. 

In  one  neat  Tolame,  royal  18mo.,  extra  cloth,  price  Fifty  cents. 

This  little  Tolume  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  recognized  want  ofan  Epi- 
tome which,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  amall  volume,  should  contain  the 
information  requisite  to  elucidate  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  most  com- 
monly read  in  our  schools.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  embody  ia  it 
such  details  as  are  important  or  necessary  for  the  junior  student,  in  a  form  and 
space  capable  of  rendering  them  easily  mastered  and  retained,  and  he  has  cos- 
sequently  not  incumbered  it  with  a  mass  of  learning  which,  though  highly 
valuable  to  the  advanced  student,  is  merely  perplexing  to  the  beginner.  In  the 
amount  of  information  presented,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  u 
well  as  its  convenient  size  and  exceedingly  low  price,  it  is  therefore  admirably 
adapted  for  the  younger  classes  of  our  numerous  classical  achools. 

From  Mr.  B.  F.  Sum,  Fr^erieksburg,  Fa.,  July  90, 1SS3. 

The  Classical  Manual  I  have  perused  with  delight,  and  shall  at  once  introduce  in  mv 
school.  It  19  a  lKX)k  that  hat  long  been  needed,  and  I  kuow  of  none  where  so  miiea 
varied  matter  can  be  found  in  so  frmall  a  >pace. 

',From  Mr.  C.  Hammond.  Monson,  Mass..  Aug.  6, 18S2. 

I  shall  introduce  it  into  my  school  at  once.  Ii  is  juat  what  we  have  needed  for  a  loop, 
long  time. 

From  Pro/.  TrimbU,  Ktnyon  ColUgt.  O..  Aug.  30, 18SS. 

It  must  recommend  itself  to  fhn  teachers  in  all  the  classical  insiitutiona  within  the 
Union,  not  only  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  but  also  for  its  excellent  arrajifrenaeni:  tad 
it  will  he  a  nru  qun  non  compendious  class-book  for  every  student  wishing  to  enier 
our  colleges. 

From  Mr.  J.  H.  Nour$e.  WashinMton,  Ang.  17, 1852. 

I  shsll  require  ever>'  clsssical  student  to  possess  a  copy  of  *'  Baird^a  Mannal.** 

From  Mr.  W.  W.  Clarke,  Gouvemtur  Wis.  Sem  ,  H.  Y!,  Aug.  17.  IMa. 

I  admire  it  very  much  for  the  large  amount  of  classical  information  so  concisely  and 
clearly  set  forth.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  students  in  theis  early  studies,  and  has  long  been 
a  desideratum. 

From  Mr.  W.  S.  BogarU  TallaMatsee.  FL,  Ang.  7. 1853. 

It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  geographical  and  classical  information  in  a  most  concise 
compass,  which  adapts  it  equally  to  the  pupil  and  the  advanced  sindent  who  wishes  to 
review  his  classical  Itiiowledge. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  6REEK  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  W.  BROWNE,  M.  A., 

Profetaor  of  ClMaieal  Liieraiore  in  King^a  College,  London. 

In  on«  Ttry  ne«t  volume,  crown  Sto.j  extra  eloth. 

To  be  shortly  followed  by  a  ■imilar  ▼olaxne  on  Roman  Literature. 

Fnm  prof.  J.  A.  Sp^nev^  N«w  York,  March  10, 1852. 

It  it  an  admirable  ▼olame.  •uffieiently  full  and  copious  in  detail,  clear  and  precive  in 
■tyle,  very  •cholar-like  in  iu  execation,  gonial  in  its  cniicism.  and  altogether  display- 
ing a  mind  well  stored  with  the  learning,  genius,  wisdom,  and  ezquitfite  taste  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  It  is  in  advance  of  everything  we  have,  and  it  may  be  considered 
ijidispcasable  to  the  classical  scholar  and  student. 

From  Fnif.  N,  H.  Grifin,  Wiiliams  ColUft,  Mau.,  March  82,  iSSS. 

A  valnable  eompend,  embracing  in  a  small  compass  matter  which  the  student  would 
have  to  go  over  much  ground  to  gather  for  himself. 

From  Fr^,  M.  F.  Hyd;  Burlington  CoUeft,  N,  /.,  Feb.  10, 18S9. 

This  book  meets  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  of  tome  single  work  on  the  sul>jret 
presenting  to  the  student  and  general  reader,  in  a  popular  form,  information  widely  dis- 
parsed  through  a  great  variety  of  publications,  and  nowhere  combined  into  one  whole. 
Mr.  Browne^s  seloetioa  o(  materials  is  judiciously  made,  and  presented  in  a  perspicu- 
ous, elegant,  and  agreeable  manner. 

From  Prof.  Gatner  Homsen,  Univenity  qf  Fa.,  Feb.  98, 1&53. 

I  am  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  work  from  what  I  have  seen  o(  it.  and  hope 
to  find  in  it  an  important  help  for  my  class  of  history.    Such  a  work  is  very  much  needed. 

In  this  field,  following  the  successful  assiduity  of  others,  Mr.  Browne  enters  with  the 
relish  of  an  amateur  and  the  skill  of  a  connoisseur,  profiting  by  the  labors  of  hi*  prede- 
cessors, and  bringing  the  tested  results  into  the  compass  of  a  most  valuable  book  ;  one 
very  much  lo  our  taste,  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  language,  the  authors^he 
vrorks  which,  while  Greece  herself  has  passed  away,  render  her  name  immortal.  The 
history  is  divided  into  two  periods  :  the  nrsi  extends  ftom  the  infancy  of  its  literature  to 
the  time  of  the  Pisistratidie ;  the  otoer  commences  with  Simonides.  and  ends  with  Aris- 
KHle.  We  commend  our  author  to  tlM  favorable  regard  of  professors  and  teachers.— 
Mdkcdiai  Quartorljf  Asvicie,  5oulA. 

Mr.  Browne*s  present  publication  has  great  merit.  His  selection  of  materials  is  judi- 
ciously adapted  to  the  purpoms  of  conveying  within  a  moderate  compass  some  denniie 
idea  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  great  classical  authors  and  their  works.  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Browne  has  the  happy  art  of  conveying  information  in  a  nsost  aareeable  manner. 
It  is  impossible  to  miss  his  meaning,  or  b^  insensible  to  the  charms  of  nis  polished  style. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  has.  in  a  very  readable  volume, presented  much  that  is  useful  to 
the  classical  reader.  Besides  biographical  information  in  reference  to  all  the  cla«sical 
Greek  authors,  be  has  furnished  critical  remarks  on  their  intellectual  pecniiarities.  and 
an  analysis  of  their  works  when  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  it.-— London 
Atktnmum. 

This  book  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  student.— 


QEOQRAPHIA   CLA88ICA  t 

OR,  THE  APPLICATION  OP  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  TO  THE  CLASSICS. 
By  SAMtrsL  Burun,  D.  D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield.  Revised  by  his  Son.  Sixth 
American,  from  the  last  London  E^liiion,  with  Questions  on  the  MapSi  oy  Joun  Faoar, 
LL.  D.    In  one  neat  volume,  ro>  al  13roo.,  half  bound. 


AN    ATLAS   OF  ANCIENT   QEOQRAPHY. 

By  Samtsl  Birrun,  D.  D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield.    In  one  octavo  volume,  half 
bound,  eontaiaing  twenty-one  quarto  colored  Maps,  and  an  aecentnated  Index. 


ELEMENTS   OF   UNIVERSAL   HISTORY. 

On  a  new  plan;  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Oongress  of  Vienna,  with  a 
Summary  of  the  Leading  Events  since  thai  time.    By  H   Wnm.    Edited,  with  a 
Series  of  Questions,  by  Joiw  3.  Hair.  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School 
In  one  vary  large  royal  Itoso.  volume,  half  bound. 
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OUTLINES  OF  ENCLlSH  LITERATURE. 

BY  THOMAS  B.  SHAW. 

Professor  of  English  LiterAtnre  in  the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyeeon,  8l  Petertboif. 

fKCOVD  AMKRICAir  EDmOH. 

WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

BY  HENRY  T.  TUCKERMAN. 
Author  of  Characteriiiies  of  Literaure,*^  ''The  Opiimitt,**  Ac 

lo  one  large  and  handsome  ?oIame,  rojal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  of  about  500  pafw. 

The  object  ofthta  work  is  to  present  to  the  stodent  a  historj  of  the  progress 
of  English  Literatore.  To  accomplish  this,  the  author  has  followed  itaconrM 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  age,  seising  apon  the  more  prominent 
«  Schools  of  Writtog,"  tracing  their  eauaes  and  effecti,  and  selecting  the  more 
celebrated  authors  as  sabjects  for  brief  biographical  and  critical  aketches,  aaa- 
Irsing  their  best  works,  and  thna  presenting  to  the  stodent  a  definite  view  of  ths 
deTelopment  of  the  Isnguage  and  literatore,  with  soccinct  descriptions  of  those 
books  and  men  of  which  no  educated  person  should  be  ignorant.  He  has  that 
not  onl J  supplied  the  acknowledged  want  of  a  manoal  on  this  sobject,  bat  hj 
the  liveliness  and  power  of  hit  atjie,  the  thoroogb  knowledge  he  displays  of  his 
topic,  snd  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  he  has  succeeded  in  prodncing  a  aost 
agreeable  reading-book,  which  will  captivate  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  and  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  drier  studies. 

This  work  having  attracted  much  attention,  and  been  introduced  into  a  Iir^^s 
number  of  our  best  academies  and  colleges,  the  publishers,  in  answering  the  ctll 
for  a  new  edition,  have  endeavored  to  render  it  still  more  appropriate  for  the 
atudent  of  this  country,  by  adding  to  it  a  sketch  of  American  literature.  This 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Tuckerman,  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
the  volume  is  again  presented  with  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  found  of  grett 
utility  as  a  text-book,  wherever  this  subject  forms  part  of  the  educational  course; 
or  as  an  introdoction  to  a  systematic  plan  of  reading. 

From  Pro/.  R.  P.  Dunn,  Brotim  Universityj  April  22, 1S52. 

I  had  already  determined  to  adopt  it  as  the  principal  book  of  reference  in  oiy  depart- 
menu  This  is  the  first  term  in  which  it  has  been  uxed  here  ;  but  from  the  trial  which  I 
have  now  made  of  it,  I  have  every  reason  to  congratulaie  myself  ou  my  seJectiOn  oi'it 
as  a  texi-book. 

From  the  Rev.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Prqfessor  of  English  Literaturt  in  the  Untversitjf  qf  H. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  exited  oi'  a  bnef 
history  o(  English  literature,  wrttlen  in  the  right  method  and  spirit,  lo  serve  as  an  iniro- 
ducuon  to  the  critical  study  of  it.    1  shall  recommend  the  book  to  my  classes. 

From  James  Shanrion^  President  o/  Bacon  CoUegt^  Ky. 

I  have  read  about  one-half  of  "  Shaw*s  Outlines,"  and  so  far  1  am  more  than  plesvd 
with  the  work.  I  concur  with  you  fully  in  the  opinion  that  it  supplies  a  waul  lone  f<^lt 
in  our  higher  educational  institutes  of  a  critical  history  of  English  literature.  oe-^ur>iBf 
a  reasonable  space,  and  written  in  a  manner  to  interest  and  attach  the  attention  of  the 
student.    I  sincerely  desire  that  it  may  obtain,  as  it  deserves,  an  extensive  circuIauoL<. 


HANDBOOK  OF  ISODERN  EUROPEAN  UTERATURE. 

British,  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish  and  Rus- 
sian, Portuguese,  Spaniah,  and  Swedish.  With  a  full  Biographical  and 
Chronological  Index.  By  Mrs.  Foster.  In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume, 
extra  cloth.     Uniform  with  «  Shaw's  Ootlines  of  £nglish  Literatore." 


